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THE   LAST   HACKNEY   COACH. 
Bt  W.  Mot  Thomas. 

It  is  striking  midnight,  and  hacknej  coach'  number  one  thousand  and 
one  is  the  onlj  vehicle  on  the  stand.     Is  it  a  stand?     Or  has  the 
drirer  taken  up  an  unlawful  position  in  the  middle  of  this  dismal  and 
deserted  street,  on  such  a  cheerless  night  ?     Yes  ;  now  I  perceive  why 
he  seeks  this  dreary  quarter,  and  shrinks  irom  competing  with  his 
fellows.     Dimly,  by  the  light  of  yonder  gas  lamp,  whose  flame  flares, 
and  drops,  and  hisses  in  the  wind,  that  assaults  it  incessantly  through 
the  broken  glass,  I  see  what  a  shattered,  battered,  crazy,  lumbering 
Tehide  it  is.    Besides  being  a  hackney  coach  of  the  type  that  vanished 
years  ago,  it  is  of  a  particularly  antique  and  ugly  form,  reminding  me 
of  that  York  mail  which  Turpin  is  stopping  in  the  picture.     It  is 
rounded  off  at  the  comers  by  innumerable  bruises ;  the  panel  behind 
has  been  broken  in  by  the  shaft  of  some  wagon.     Its  body  was  once 
of  a  duU  lead  colour,  like  a  pauper's  coffin,  but  its  paint  is  all  worn 
away.     The  belt  beneath  hangs  loose,  like  the  belly-band  of  a  starved 
horsed     The  frame  which  holds  it  up  is  long,  and,  with  its  clumsy 
wheels,  is  like  the  skeleton  of  some  antediluvian  animal,  with  ribless 
backbone  and  hips.     Towering  on  his  solitary  perch  in  front  sits  the 
driver.     He  may  be  old  or  young;  well-shapen  or  deformed;  stout 
or  thin.     I  cannot  see ;  for  his  hat  is  battered  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
score  of  heavy  capes  envelope  him  from  his  shoulders  doAvn  to  the  tips 
of  his  toes  that  rest  upon  the  shattered  footboard.     The  reins  drop 
loosely  from  under  the  folds  of  his  garment,  mended  with  a  bit  of 
frayed  rope  or  a  hayband.     His  two  lean  horses  stand  in  loose  and 
broken  harness,  letting  their  long  necks  droop,  till  sharp  shoulder- 
blades  break  through  the  skin  of  their  backs.     It  is  not  hard  to  guess 
why  h6  deserts  the  spots  where  public  vehicles  are  wont  to  ply,  and 
prefers  to  lie  in  ambush  for  some  chance  customer  in  this  dreary  and 
deserted  street,  on  such  a  wretched  night 

But  I  think  he  is  iDclined  to  give  it  up,  and  go  home  now.  He  has 
heard  the  dock  strike  midnight,'  and  has  looked  out  from  imder  the  rim 
of  his  hat,  surveying  the  street  from  end  to  end.  There  is  no  one  there, 
except  a  policeman  walking  away  in  the  distance.  The  rain  has  ceased ; 
but  the  pavement  is  wet  and  shiny  where  the  lamps  are,  and  just  there 
the  roadway  is  fuU  of  glittering  puddles,  wrinkled  by  the  wind.  He 
has  evidently  had  enough  of  it  for  to-night.  He  rouses  and  shakes 
himself  in  his  garments,  like  a  wet  dog ;  and  drawing  forth  a  stick 
with  a  bit  of  rope  tied  on  the  end,  he  cuts  the  bony  backs  of  his 
YOU  m.  A 
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horses,  till  the  exercise  makes  him  in  a  glow.  Slowly,  and  after  many 
cuts,  the  wretched  pair  begin  to  move.  The  wheels  creak  and  screech 
for  want  of  grease ;  the  clumsy  vehicle  groans  upon  its  springs,  and 
goes  on  jolting  and  rumbling  over  the  stones. 

The  tiaring  gas-lamps,  burning  out  brightly  in  the  pauses  of  the 
wind,  reveal  to  me  new  horrors  as  the  cumbrous  load  rolls  by.  Horrid 
sores  grow  visible  on  the  horses'  bodies ;  with  spots  worn  raw  by  their 
ragged  harness,  sickening  to  the  eye.  The  windows  of  the  doors  are 
starred  and  cracked ;  the  wheels  are  broken  in  the  spokes,  and  shat- 
tered in  the  rims,  which  are  only  kept  together  by  bandages  and  bits 
of  cord.  Tufts  of  mildewed  hay  peep  through  the  cracks  of  the 
panels,  like  a  rank  vegetation  growing  out  of  the  rotten  wood;  oppres- 
sive odours  are  wafted  from  it.  I  loathe  and  abominate  the  horrid 
thing ;  I  could  take  a  butcher's  pole-axe  and  smite  its  miserable  cattle 
on  the  frontal  bone ;  my  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the  driver's  throat ;  I 
would  fain  seize  him  by  the  neckcloth,  and  draw  it  tighter  and 
tighter,  till  his  face  grew  yellow  and  purple,  as  the  rim  round  a 
bruised  eye  1 

But  I  know  what  passes  in  his  secret  mind,  and  am  calmer.  A  hu- 
man heart  beats  under  that  score  of  capes ;  a  busy  brain  throbs  imder 
that  battered  hat.  He  is  going  to  be  married  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Therefore  he  is  anxious,  having  earned  nothing  all  day.  Spare  will  be 
the  wedding  feast,  poor  will  be  the  rejoicing  in  Plague  Pit  Alley,  if 
to-morrow  brings  no  better  luck.  He  is  going  home  now ;  but  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  he  has  not  done  yet ;  and  I  am  right.  Joseph 
Skellit,  this  will  be  for  thee  a  night  to  be  remembered  to  thy  latest 
hour. 

Grik-grik-gr-ike !  Creech-screech  I  Crack -crack!  Bump-bump  I  the 
sounds  shoot  through  the  brain,  like  barbed  arrows.  The  very  horses, 
whom  the  whip  was  impotent  to  rouse,  flee  from  it,  rattling  the  bones 
in  their  flabby  baggy  skins  :  they  can  never  become  used  to  it.  They 
are  scared  by  it  as  they  were  on  the  first  day  they  heard  it.  Their 
ears  contract,  and  lie  back  flat  upon  their  necks,  at  each  renewal  of  the 
horrid  din.  Their  speed  increases ;  they  are  concentrating  all  their 
remaining  vitality  in  one  last  eflbrt  to  escape.  Away  they  go  I  At  this 
speed  the  whole  thing  will  be  shattered  to  pieces  in  a  moment  It  is 
impossible  that  it  can  last  long.  One  crash,  and  it  will  be  a  heap  of 
rotten  fragments,  sprinkled  perchance  with  blood  and  broken  limbs. 
No.  Joseph  Skellit  has  a  practised  hand,  a  true  eye,  a  bold  heart. 
Svriftly  he  guides  it,  but  not  the  less  gingerly.  With  what  nice  cal- 
culation, for  instance,  he  brought  it  round  that  comer,  where  the  iron 
post  stands,  lightly  grazing  the  two-  egg-shaped  stones  at  the  foot 
thereof.  How  true  was  the  glance  that  took  the  measure  of  that  space 
between  the  wheels  of  the  nightman's  cart  and  the  pit  which  the  gas 
company  have  dug.  There  is  no  fear  of  an  accident,  unless  it  drop  to 
pieces  of  itself;  and  yet  the  speed  is  becoming  awful,  and  those  excru- 
ciating sounds  incre<isc.  Grik-grik-gr-ike!  Screech-screech!  Crack- 
crack  ^ 

"Halt!  Hi!  Coach !*• 

Slowly,  slowly,  and  with  care,  Joseph  Skellit :  a  sudden  check  upon 
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Hum  speed  may  deprive  thee,  in  a  moment,  of  the  fruit  of  tlij  pains. 
That  is  welL  I/et  ns  see  who  hails  this  disgusting  vehicle  at  such  an 
hour. 

The  stranger  is  a  stout  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age ;  he  wears  a 
great-ooat  dosely  buttoned  over  the  chest,  and  carries  a  square  case 
luder  his  arm.  Joseph  Skellit  leaps  from  his  perilous  height,  and  let« 
down  the  flight  of  steps. 

*'Not  that  side,**  shouts  the  stranger,  as  he  crosses  the  road.  "  Quick !  * 
The  driver  rushes  to  the  other  side,  and  lets  down  the  steps  there  also. 
•He  stranger  springs  in,  and  bids  him  drive  rapidly. 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?  "  asks  the  driver,  touching  his  hat. 

"  To  l^hus  Square.    Do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"All  right,  sir." 

"And,  hark  you.  (Faugh  I  What  filthy  pesthole  is  this  ?  No  matter.) 
Drive  like  the  wind,  do  you  hear.  An  extra  shilling  if  my  patient 
keeps  breath  in  his  body  till  we  get  there.** 

«  All  right,  sir." 

"Quick I  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  there,  man?"  Joseph 
Skellit  is  essaying  in  vain  to  double  up  the  ricketty  steps  again.  No 
strength  of  mortal  arm  can  restore  them  to  their  place.  He  is  obliged 
to  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  shut  the  door.  In  a  moment  more  the 
loathsome  thing  is  in  motion  again.  Once  more  the  speed  increases. 
The  noises  bresJc  out  more  hideous  than  before.  Away  it  goes — ^the 
zig-zag  steps  sticking  out  on  each  side,  like  the  toes  and  knees  of  a  bad 
horseman.  Away !  showering  the  mud  from  the  rims  of  the  wheels, 
like  ^arks  from  a  knife-grinder*s  stone. 

The  clock  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Pestifer-within-the-walls  is 
chiming  the  third  quarter,  as  Joseph  Skellit  guides  his  ghastly  chariot 
into  the  peaceful  precincts  of  Tophus  Square.  He  has  mentally  cal- 
culated the  fare,  and  added  to  it  the  promised  gifl  of  his  employer, 
and  his  heart  is  gladdened  by  the  sum  it  makes.  "  Not  altogether 
penmless,**  thinks  he,  "  shall  I  return  to  my  solitary  home  on  the  last 
night  but  one  of  my  unmarried  life."  But  his  dreams  of  happiness 
are  startled  by  the  irate  tones  of  the  stranger,  who  has  thrust  his  head 
through  the  window  immediately  behind  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  you  infernal  idiot  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  replies  the  driver.     "  What  number." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  knave,  you  scoundrel,  you  blundering, 
stupid, ^^ 

"Typhus  Square,  sir,"  says  the  driver;  "this  here  is  Typhus 
Square." 

"This  Typhus  Square?  This  the  residence  of  my  wealthy  and 
highly  respectable  patient.  Major  Dialetes  ?  This  wretched  jumble  of 
stuccoed  pig  styes  and  empty  carcases  ?  This  stinking  enclosiire  of 
rotten  cabbage-leaves  and  oyster-shells,  and  everything  else  that  is 
filthy  and  abominable,  like  thyself  and  thy  detestable  vehicle  ?  Thou 
knowest  that  there  are  Typhus  Squares  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the 
east" 

"  Wcrry  good.  You  should  ha'  spoke  :  how  was  I  to  knoW  which 
Typhus  Square  you  meant  ?  " 
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•*  Silence,  you  rogue  I  Turn  your  wretched  horses'  heads  the  way 
they  came,  and  drive  me  instantly  to  St.  Azote's-in-the-west" 

Quick  as  thought  Joseph  Skellit  obeys ;  but  the  anger  of  his  pas- 
senger is  unappeased.  With  head  still  thrust  through  the  broken 
window  in  front  he  continues,  amid  the  rumbling  and  screeching  of  the 
wheels.  *'  Thou  ungrateful  villain !  Did  I  not  select  thee — the  vilest 
thing  that  crawls  upon  the  earth— offer  thee  extra  fare,  and  endure 
the  suffocation  of  this  damp  and  mouldy  hay,  rather  than  reject  thy 
vehicle,  having  hailed  it ;  and  is  this  thy  return  ?  Thou  hast  lost  me, 
perhaps,  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  its  last  stage  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  interesting  cases  that  ever  came  under  my  notice  in 
the  course  of  a  long  professional  career.  But  I  will  be  revenged.  Wo 
betide  thee  if  we  are  too  late !  I  will  hamstring  thee  in  both  legs.  I 
will  scoop  out  thy  right  eye.  I  will  choke  thee  with  this  hay"  (exhi- 
biting a  handful). 

*'  Come,  I  say,  master,  gently  there,"  interrupts  Joseph  Skellit. 
^   "  Ugh !  you  mangy  dog  I  you  gibbet-ornament ;  another  word,  and  I 
strike  you  from  your  seat  like  a  rotten  pear.**     Joseph  Skellit  looks  not 
behind  him,  but  leans  forward  as  far  as  he  can,  showering  his  cuts  upon 
his  miserable  horses. 

"  Ay  I  like  a  rotten  pear  swept  from  the  bough  by  the  first  blast  of 
the  tempest  Thy  disfigured  body  shall  be  put  into  this  disgusting  hole 
and  carried  to  the  bone-house.  There  shalt  thou  fester,  and  rot, 
and—" 

Crack !  bang !  Is  it  the  end  ?  No ;  it  was  only  a  hand-barrow, 
carelessly  lefl  in  the  roadway  by  the  gas  company's  men.  The  coach  is 
shaken  in  every  joint ;  but  thanks  to  the  skilful  management  of  Joseph 
Skellit,  it  is  able  to  go  on.  But  why  does  his  violent  customer  sud- 
denly cease  to  upbraid  him  ?  What  is  that  purple  stream  spreading 
through  his  hair  from  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  trickling  down  his  face 
and  neck  ?  Why  do  his  eyes  become  fixed  ?  Wherefore  does  his  head 
slowly  withdraw  itself  through  the  front  window,  and  his  whole  body 
sink  down  heavily  upon  the  seat  ?  Joseph  Skellit  knows  not  Per- 
haps he  thinks  that  he  is  weary  of  railing,  and  is  not  sorry  for  it,  as 
his  temper  was  getting  up.  Perhaps  he  is  anxious  to  get  to  the  end  of 
his  journey,  and  consoles  himself  for  this  abuse  with  the  expectation  of 
an  additional  fare.  Suddenly  he  turns ;  and,  without  stopping  his 
horses  in  their  mad  speed,  leans  back  to  the  little  window. 

"  Road's  up  in  Gully  Hole  Lane,  master,"  says  he  ;  "  we've  got  to  go 
round  a  mUe." 

He  cannot  distinguish  his  passenger's  face  ;  but  he  sees  him  nodding 
violently.  "  All  right,"  he  continues,  "only  don  t  say  it  was  my  fault, 
that's  all."  The  whip  descends  again.  Through  narrow  alleys  where 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  his  wheels,  and  under  overhanging  floors  of 
houses  that  graze  the  crown  of  his  hat,  he  conducts  it  in  safety.  But 
a  vague  and  strange  uneasiness  has  taken  possession  of  his  thoughts. 
The  silence  of  his  angry  passenger  begins  to  perplex  him.  He  would 
fain  get  down  and  look  in  at  the  door,  but  dares  not  He  seeks  to 
relieve  his  mind  by  lu'ging  on  his  horses  with  whip  and  uncouth  noises ; 
but  it  is  of  no  avail.     Once  he  ventures  to  look  round,  and  sees  him, 
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itill  nodding  violently  in  tbe  dusk  inside.  Joseph  Skellit^s  hair  mores 
upon  his  head,  as  if  stirred  by  electric  currents.  He  dreads  to  look 
back  again ;  but  he  must  summon  courage  now. 

^'  Here  you  are,  master ! "  says  he,  peeping  in  agiun.  His  passenger 
continues  to  nod,  but  says  nothing.  Joseph  Skellit  can  bear  this  no 
longer.  He  stops  the  vehicle  and  descends  from  his  perch.  With  one 
burst  he  opens  the  door,  and  thrusts  his  head  within.  To  his  surprise 
his  eccentric  passenger  falls  into  his  arms;  he  can  scarcely  support  the 
weight.  He  warns  him  that  he  must  let  him  fall,  but  he  is  still  silent. 
With  a  desperate  strain  Joseph  Skellit  flings  him  back  upon  his  seat ; 
he  feels  a  strange  warm  moisture  on  his  face  and  hands.  What  is  it  ? 
He  holds  up  his  hands  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  lamp.  It  is 
covered  with  blood.  He  examines  the  broken  window  in  front  and 
sees  at  once  what  has  happened.  In  a  moment  he  has  fastened  the 
ricketty  coach-door  again,  and  sprung  upon  his  perch,  and  once  more 
he  proceeds  on  his  perilous  course. 

Strange  conflicting  thoughts  agitate  his  breast ;  he  was  on  his  way 
to  tiie  watch-house  to  give  information  of  his  terrible  discovery,  but 
his  heart  fails  him.  His  face  and  hands  are  bloody.  Will  they  not 
lag  him  for  murder?  Will  they  not  drag  him  before  the  beaks,  and 
keep  him  locked  up  a  month  at  least,  depriving  him  of  those  Hymeneal 
joys  which  the  day  after  to-morrow  was  to  have  brought  in  its  train. 
At  any  rate,  will  he  not  lose  his  fare  for  that  unthankful  job,  and  be 
robbed  of  the  chance  of  getting  another  for  a  month  ?  Recollections 
of  other  days  crowd  upon  him.  Involuntarily  he  remembers  the  time 
when,  persecuted  by  fortune,  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  business  in 
the  resurrection  line.  Only  half  an  hour  since,  as  he  passed  St.  Pes- 
tifer's  Churchyard,  his  conscience  had  reproached  him  with  this  fact. 
But  now  his  mind  returns  to  those  sickening  memories  with  a  strange 
pleasure.  What  if  Mr.  Asknot,  the  operator,  should  be  living  still, 
and  in  tiie  same  place  ?  What  if  four  pound  was  still  his  money,  or 
even  three  ?  Then  might  he  repair  the  ill-luck  of  the  day ;  then 
might  he  purchase  a  new  hat  and  a  waistcoat  for  his  wedding — ^might 
he  even  invite  his  friends  and  send  a  bit  of  meat  to  the  bakehouse  on 
that  joyous  occasion.  Tempted  irresistibly  by  this  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, he  turns  his  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Asknot*s. 

Mr.  Asknot,  when  Joseph  Skellit  knew  him,  resided  in  Shamble  Street, 
behind  St.  Pestifer's  Hospital,  and  thither  he  is  now  directing  his  course. 
He  would  give  the  world  for  a  glass  of  any  liquor  that  is  strong  and 
fleiy ;  but  the  public-houses  are  all  6losed :  he  must  keep  up  his  courage 
as  best  he  may.  The  thought  that  he  is  stiU  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  a  watch-house,  reassures  him  for  a  moment.  Shoidd  any  one  dis* 
cover  the  condition  of  his  unfortunate  fare,  he  can  say  that  he  was  con- 
veying him  thither.  But  now  the  watch-house  is  left  behind,  what 
excuse  can  he  make  if  he  should  be  detected  ?  What  story  can  avail 
against  the  damning  fact  that  he  was  caught  driving  with  his  mysterious 
load  away  from  the  very  place  to  which  he  shotdd  instantiy  have  .con- 
veyed him.  He  knows  that  he  has  staked  his  life  upon  the  chance'  of 
escaping  detection,  and  becomes  desperate.  As  much  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  as  for  speed,  he  continues  to  persecute  his  jaded  hptses,  re- 
gaxdkss  of  the  danger  of  their  dropping  dead  upon  the  road. 
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Awaj  they  go  again.  The  speed  is  cheering  to  his  spirits,  but  the 
screeching  of  the  wheels  is  proclaiming  to  the  whole  city  the  horrible 
fact.  It  is  maddening.  Will  he  never  have  arrived  at  Shamble  Street  t 
Will  the  torture  of  these  noises  pursue  him  to  the  gallows  ?  Prying 
eyes  may  be  peeping  at  him  through  key-holes,  or  &om  the  dark  win- 
dows of  the  upper  floors  of  houses.  Prowling  yagabonds  may  be 
hanging  on  behind  and  looking  in  at  the  holes  and  cracks  of  the  panels. 
He  is  approaching  the  gas  company's  pit  again.  They  have  lighted  a 
flaring  jet  of  gas  m  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  and  a  group  of  men  are 
warmine  themselves  round  a  coke  ^le^  with  clear,  white  flames  roaring 
in  the  wmd.  He  will  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  that  glare.  He  turns  up  a 
bye-street,  lengthening  out  his  tortures  through  narrow  winding  alleys. 
He  has  come  into  the  high  road  again  after  all  these  ins  and  outs,  and 
finds  himself  only  a  little  way  below  the  gas  company's  pit  He  is  sure 
the  men  have  noticed  him,  and  are  pursumg  him  with  picks  and  shovels 
to  compel  him  to  stop  under  the  threat  of  demolishing  the  whole  thing ; 
but  he  will  not  look  back.  Ha !  yonder  is  a  toll-gate  I  Shall  he  turn 
again  into  bye-streets  and  8u£fer  once  more  the  tortures  of  delay  ?  His 
heart  answers  yes,  but  he  dares  not  obey.  He  shall  be  noticed  endea- 
vouring to  "  bilk"  the  toll ;  the  collector  will  pursue  him,  and,  discover- 
ing the  truth,  hand  him  over  to  the  police  out  of  revenge.  He  mast  go 
through.  How  his  heart  beats  as  the  man  rushes  up  to  the  door  to  ask 
the  party  inside  for  his  fee.  Joseph  Skellit  flings  him  sixpence  and 
drives  on  without  waiting  for  the  change.  The  man  is  calling  after 
him  jeeiingly.  He  cannot  distinguish  his  words.  Has  he  seen  any- 
thing? 

Thank  heaven !  his  voice  grows  Winter,  and  this  is  the  entrance  to 
Shamble  Street ;  there  is  no  longer  any  fear.  Shamble  Street  has  no 
thoroughfare,  and  its  single  lamp  is  blown  out  by  the  wind.  These 
dark  deserted  houses,  with  their  rusty  weather-beaten  shutters,  see 
nothing ;  and  opposite  there  is  only  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  St  Pes- 
tifer's  Hospital. 

Joseph  Skellit  breathes  freely  again.  On  the  whole  he  commends 
himself  for  his  determinationu  His  accustomed  eye  ranges  along  the 
windows  of  the  topmast  floors,  where  at  this  hour  he  was  wont  to  look 
for  a  light ;  and  he  finds  one  burning  there  still.  Gently  and  cautiously 
leading  his  horses  in  the  darkness  he  stops  at  the  door  and  feels  about 
for  the  bell.  One  faint  tinkle  is  enough ;  a  head  is  thrust  out  of  the 
window  above ;  the  head  is  quickly  withdrawn,  and  the  window  is  closed 
again.  A  moment  after  he  hears  a  footstep  cautiously  descending  the 
stairs ;  a  voice  comes  through  the  keyhole. 

Who's  there  ?  " 

Joseph  Skellit  whistles  thrice,  and  says,  ''me." 

*^  What,  Mouldy  Joe  ?  "  inquires  the  voice  through  the  keyhole. 

"Ay,"  replies  Mr.  Skellit,  "  make  haste." 

The  door  opens  slowly,  and  a  man  with  a  horn  lantern  in  his  hand 
stands  in  the  narrow  opening.    "  Hush  !   Is  it  business  ?  "  says  he. 

"AH  right,"  replies  the  coachman,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder.     "  Tve  got  it  inside  here." 

"Then  hold  this  lantern,  and  keep  in  the  doorway  till  I  oome  down 
again."    Joseph  Skellit  takes  the  lantern !  but  as  aooit  as  Mr.  Ask&ol 
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has  ascended  the  stairs  he  sets  it  down  in  the  passage,  and  goes  to  the 
door  of  his  vehicle.  What  is  he  doing  there,  I  wonder,  fumbling 
about  inside  ?  Will  he  never  have  done  ?  Suddenly  he  hears  Mr. 
Asknot  descending  the  stairs  again  and  shuts  the  coach  door.  "  Who'd 
ha'  thought  now/'  says  he  to  himself,  "  that  a  gentl'm'n  'ud  go  riding 
in  coaches  with  nothin'  about  him  but  two  crowns  and  a  bob  and  a 
box  o'  instruments  ?  " 

"  Here's  the  bag,"  says  Mr.  Asknot.     "  Pull  it  over  the  head." 

"  It's  in,"  replies  Joseph,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of  the  vehicle. 

"  All  right     Now  give  it  a  tug  down,  and  tie  tight  at  the  ancles." 

'*  Bless  your  heart  I "  says  Joseph,  slightly  offended.  *'  Lend  us  a 
hand,  and  I'll  say  you're  a-doin'  some  good." 

Mr.  Asknot  advances,  hanging  the  lantern  on  his  arm,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  assist  him.  Ailer  he  has  cautiously  glanced  up  and  down 
the  street  a  moment,  the  bag  with  its  load  is  lifled  out. 

"  Female  ?  "  whispers  Mr.  Asknot,  as  he  supports  one  end. 

"  No,"  replies  Mr.  Skellit. 

"Then  it's  just  what  I  want,"  says  Mr. -Asknot.  "  But  three  pounds 
the  utmost :  we  never  give  more  now.  I  lose  money  by  them.  Upon 
my  honour  I  do." 

"  Well,"  replies  Mr.  Skellit,  "  we'll  not  quarrel  about  a  trifle." 

'^  Ah  1 "  says  Mr.  Asknot,  flatteringly,  '*  a  man  can  do  business  with 
you.     Now  I  Up  with  it.     All  right.     But  who'll  look  to  the  horses?" 

"  Let  them  alone,"  replies  Mr.  Skellit,  "  they'd  had  enough  o'runnin' 
for  to-night     They'd  stand  there  without  movin'  for  a  week." 

The  door  is  shut  quietly,  and  Messrs.  SkeUit  and  Asknot  creep  cau- 
tiously np  stairs  with  their  horrid  burthen. 

"Take  care.  This  way."  Mr.  Asknot,  who  has  been  ascending 
backwards,  kicks  open  the  door  of  his  room  with  his  heel,  and  they 
enter. 

"  Lay  it  here,"  he  continues,  pointing  to  a  shutter  upon  tressels  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  '*  That's  it :  nicely."  Mr.  Skellit  flings  him- 
self upon  a  chair,  and  wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"  Hulloa  1 "  exclaims  Mr.  Asknot,  seizing  a  candle,  and  surveying 
him  from  head  to  foot.     "  You've  had  a  rough  job,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing — only  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to  wash  your  face 
and  hands,  and  just  clean  the  front  of  your  cape." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  I've  been  and  murdered  the  man,"  says 
Mr.  Skellit,  nervously. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupts  the  operator  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
left  side  of  his  waistcoat,  "  I  never  imagined  sjich  a  thing." 

"  Because,  if  you  do—" 

"  Not  another  word,"  interposes  Mr.  Asknot     "  What'U  you  take  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  partickler,"  says  his  visitor.  "A  drop  o'  rum's  generally 
my  drink."  Mr.  Asknot  disappears  in  a  closet,  and  returns  immediately 
with  a  bottle  of  rum.  During  his  absence  his  visitor  has  hastily  glanced 
round  the  room.  Here  and  there,  upon  tables,  he  notes  suspicious 
pieces  of  something  hastily  covered  with  cloths.  Glass  jars,  in  which 
enormous  tape-worms,  double-headed  puppies,  and   other  sickening 
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lum  the  hiring  of  his  vehicle,  and  his  unfortunate  mistake.  He  de- 
scribes the  discovery  of  the  body  of  his  passenger,  with  his  skull  acci- 
dentally fractured,  and  his  reflections  thereon,  and  finally  he  narrates 
the  terrors  of  that  drive  through  the  deserted  streets.  His  host  listens 
attentively  till  he  comes  to  the  particulars  of  his  fearful  journey.  Then 
Joseph  Skellit  observes  that  he  is  becoming  excited,  he  sees  him  spring 
from  his  chair  and  begin  to  spin  round  the  room,  sweeping  the  plates 
and  fragments  of  the  supper  from  the  table.  The  bottles  ny  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  lie  broken  with  their  liquor  spilt  and  their  disgusting 
contents  upon  the  floor,  the  pictures  round  the  walls  receive  stars  in 
the  middle  of  the  glass,  the  cloths  are  whisked  away  from  the  tables, 
revealing  the  horrible  nature  of  the  substances  they  had  concealed. 

"  Joseph  Skellit,"  says  he,  suddenly  pausing  in  his  insane  dance. 
'*  Better  had  it  been  i£  thou  hadst  broken  thy  miserable  neck  than 
have  come  here  to  torment  me  with  these  hellish  fictions.  Already 
was  I  wearied  with  long  nights  of  sleepless  study.  The  story  of  that 
terrible  drive  will  haunt  me — will  rob  me  of  sleep — will  torture  me  in 
dreams — will  drive  me  stark  mad.  Even  now  I  cannot  banish  from 
my  mind  the  idea  of  that  wild  speed  which  thou  hast  described. 
"Stay,**  he  continues,  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  '^Did  you 
not  say  he  was  a  surgeon,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  attend  an  interest- 
ing case  ?" 

''So  he  said:  I  don't  know,^*  replies  Mr.  Skellit  faintly,  making  a 
passage  at  the  same  time  towards  the  door. 

Mr.  Asknot  takes  the  knife  and  rips  open  the  bag,  surveying  its 
contents  with  the  candle  in  his  hand.  His  countenance  becomes 
terrible  to  behold — ^his  eyes  dilate — ^his  nostrils  distend — again  his 
brows  contract  a  hideous  scowl. 

''  Fiend  1 "  he  exclaims,  "  thou  hast  murdered  my  dear  and  only 
friend— thou  hast  robbed  our  science  of  her  most  illustrious  ornament. 
For  miserable  lucre  thou  hast  destroyed  a  life  that  all  the  wealth  of 
this  planet  could  not  replace  I  Wretch  I  thou  shalt  not  escape.  With 
this  knife—'' 

Mr*  Skellit,  who  has  waited  on  the  threshold  till  now,  suddenly  dis- 
appears, closing  the  door  behind  him.  He  knows  it  is  a  race  for  life. 
SvniUy  he  descends — ^taking  three  steps  at  a  time — and  guiding  his 
hand  along  the  banisters  till  the  skin  is  burnt  off  the  pahn  ;  his  pur- 
suer is  close  behind ;  he  has  heard  him  open  the  door,  and  now  he 
hears  his  footsteps  descending  rapidly.  It  is  a  long  way  down,  and  the 
staircase  winds  like  a  corkscrew.  Joseph  Skellit's  heart  beats  audibly 
in  his  bosom,  but  he  will  not  give  in ;  the  stairs  are  endless ;  already 
he  seems  to  have  passed  a  himdred  flights  and  there  are  others  yet. 
Bound,  and  round,  and  round  he  goes,  striking  his  head  against  the 
wainscot  in  the  darkness.  Down,  down,  down ;  he  is  at  the  foot  at 
last;  he  has  traversed  the  passage;  he  holds  the  handle  of  the 
lock  in  his  hand.  Good  heavens  if  it  should  be  fasti  Quick  I  his 
fierce  pursuer  is  upon  his  heels.  The  door  opens,  he  has  got  out  into 
the  street,  and  shut  it  again. 

But  a  new  terror  awaits  him.  His  bloodthirsty  enemy  within  ha» 
already  got  the  handle  of  the  lock  in  his  hand,  and  Joseph  Skellit's 
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onlj  hope  is  to  pTill  against  him  with  his  knee  planted  against  the  door* 
post.  He  dare  not  let  go,  lest  he  should  be  out  upon  him,  and  slaj 
him  in  an  instant.  The  door  has  been  pulled  open  a  little  way  several 
times,  and  with  a  desperate  strain  Joseph  Skellit  has  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging it  dose.  But  now  the  maniac  is  gaining  upon  him,  again  the 
door  is  opening,  the  aperture  is  becoming  wider,  he  sees  his  pursuer's 
face ;  he  has  thrust  his  arm  through  the  opening  and  is  brandishing  hii 
knife.  Skellit  feels  that  he  cannot  resist  much  longer.  Sideways  he 
glances  towards  the  driver^s  box  upon  his  wretched  vehicle,  mentally 
calculating  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  spring  up  and  depart.  It  is 
a  perilous  feat ;  but  his  pursuer  is  tugging  with  the  strengm  of  mad- 
ness. His  resolution  is  taken.  Suddoily  he  lets  go  the  handle,  and 
iprings  upon  the  footboard.  The  door  flies  back  violently,  knocking 
his  pursuer  down.  Joseph  Skellit  takes  advantage  of  the  pause,  and 
whips  his  cattle  furiously.  In  a  moment  they  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  street.  The  screeching  of  the  wheels  grows  fainter,  and  he  has 
vanished  into  the  dark  night. 

Mr.  Asknot  lingers  at  the  door  a  moment,  looking  down  the  street 
the  way  he  has  gone.  Stetching  forth  his  hand,  in  impotent  vexation, 
he  invokes  a  fea^ul  curse  upon  the  head  of  Joseph  Skellit,  and  dis- 
appears in  the  passage  again,  shutting  the  street-door  with  a  noise  that 
echoes  and  re-echoes  from  the  opposite  walls. 

The  events  of  that  night  have  aidded  ten  years  to  Joseph  SkelUt's  age. 
His  hair  is  become  grey ;  he  feels  a  stiffiiess  in  all  his  joints ;  his  flesh 
is  bruised  and  battered  like  his  vehicle ;  egg-shaped  bumps  have  come 
out  upon  his  forehead.  He  knows  he  can't  go  out  on  the  morrow. 
Prudently,  therefore,  he  sets  a  pickled  herring,  with  a  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  an  onion,  on  the  box  beside  his  bed,  together  with  a 
candle  and  matches  and  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch.  All  the  next  day 
he  lies  with  a  coloured  pocket-handkerchief  bound  around  his  throbbing 
templesy  and  smokes  there  alone.  Sickly  daylight  dawns  through  the 
four  holes  of  his  shutters,  lingers  an  hour  or  two  upon  the  patchwork 
quilt,  creeps  up  the  yellow  walls,  and  fades  away.  Wearilv  he  turns 
and  turns  upon  the  tressel  bedstead,  listening  to  the  gnawmg  of  mice 
in  his  cupboard.  Now  and  then  he  leans  out  of  bed,  and  seises  a  boot, 
or  a  saucepan-lid,  or  a  blacking-bottle,  which  he  hurls  savagely  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise,  till  he  has  used  up  all  the  missiles  within  reach, 
and  the  gnawing  of  the  mice  has  broken  out  afresh.  He  breaks  his 
tobacco-pipe  into  small  pieces,  and  sends  them  after  the  saucepan-lid 
and  blacking-bottle,  carefully  husbanding  his  ammunition ;  but  it  is  of 
no  avail.  The  noise  continues,  tormenting  him  as  if  something  were 
gnawing  at  his  skull.  The  lark  in  his  cage,  after  moping  on  his  withered 
turf  all  night,  is  rapping  incessantly  wi^  his  beak  on  ^e  bottom  of  an 
empty  seed  trough.  Now  there  is  a  noise  in  the  next  room  which  dis- 
tracts him.  It  IS  Guzasle  and  his  wife  quarrelling  as  usual.  He  raps 
violently  against  the  wall,  to  warn  them  to  desist ;  but  they  answer 
him  widi  louder  raps,  and  come  and  curse  him  through  the  keyhole. 
And  now  the  alarum  of  the  dock,  which  he  can't  remember  having 
wound  up  the  night  before,  begias  to  run  down,  ringing  through  his 
hnxn  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The  wretched  man  is  weary  of  Ins  life* 
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His  head  aches  yiolcntly.  Sometimes  he  takes  off  his  handkerchief,  and 
soaking  it  in  a  broken  water-jug  of  yellow  earthenware,  ornamented 
with  blue  sprigs,  which  stands  beside  the  bed,  he  ties  it  wet  around 
his  burning  brow,  and  keeps  it  there  until  it  smokes  again.  He  has 
eaten  the  herring  with  no  appetite ;  even  the  onion  (his  favourite  relish) 
he  has  munched  with  indifference.  The  bread  is  damp  and  spongy  in 
the  crust,  and  he  can^t  get  himself  to  swallow  it.  He  thinks  he  might 
perhaps  have  eaten  a  nice  little  bit  of  roast  pork  and  stuffing,  well  done, 
from  the  neighbouring  cookshop,  but  he  has  no  one  to  fetch  it. 

Wearily  another  night  passes,  and  again  the  foggy  day  dawns  through 
the  holes  in  his  shutters.  It  is  his  marriage  morning.  He  has  an  ap- 
pointment at  ten  o'clock  with  Miss  Slaughter,  daughter  of  a  tripe- 
dresser  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  slides  out  of 
bed  and  opens  the  shutters.  The  lark  is  lying  dead  in  the  bottom  of 
his  cage ;  between  the  withered  scarlet-runners  in  front  of  his  window 
he  sees  a  drizzling  rain  falling  through  the  fog  upon  the  black  and 
mossy  roofs,  and  trickling  down  into  the  gutter,  between  his  window 
and  the  parapet  waU.  His  room  is  cold  and  comfortless,  and  disordered 
with  the  things  that  he  has  hurled  about  at  the  mice,  and  with  the 
fragments  of  crockery  that  he  has  broken  in  his  blind  fury.  His  coat  and 
breeches  are  still  stiff  and  saturated  with  the  rain,  and  covered  with  filthy 
sand,  through  lying  where  he  shuffled  them  off  upon  the  floor.  He  adds 
the  two  half-crowns  and  the  shilling  to  his  scanty  stock  of  money  in 
a  greasy  leathern  bag,  inly  cursing  the  insanity  of  Mr.  Asknot,  which 
deprived  him  of  three  pounds  and  the  box  of  instruments  that  he  left 
behind  him  in  his  flight.  Slowly  he  dresses,  and  contrives  to  shave 
himself  by  a  fragment  of  looking-glass  glued  against  the  wall  beside  the 
window.  He  is  pale  and  haggard,  and  a  whole  bottle  of  ink  will  not 
stain  his  hair  black  again.  But  he  is  dressed  at  last,  and  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  in  hb  buttonhole  he  departs  to  escort  Miss  Slaughter  and  her 
friends  to  the  altar  of  St.  Pestifer's. 

The  wedding-day  passes  away  more  cheerfully  than  he  had  hoped. 
The  happy  pair,  with  their  friends,  by  dint  of  waiting  at  the  doors  of 
the  Royal  Burglars*  Saloon  since  the  morning,  have  secured  a  front 
place  in  the  gallery,  and  the  acting  of  the  veteran  Skab  in  the  drama 
of  Fifteen  Months  in  the  Life  of  a  Cabhorse,  has  filled  them  with 
delight  An  hour  before  midnight  they  return  to  Mr.  Skellit's  lodg- 
ings to  sup.  Mrs.  MacScurffy,  his  landlady,  has  set  his  room  in 
order,  sprinkled  his  floor  vrith  fresh  sand,  and  placed  two  baked  sheeps' 
heads  upon  the  table,  according  to  his  request.  The  beer  is  abundant, 
and  the  company  is  gay.  Mr.  Skellit  has  chucked  his  blushing  bride 
under  the  chin,  and  complimented  her  upon  the  natty  appearance  of 
the  flaming  bandanna  which  she  wears  over  her  shoulders.  The  father 
of  the  bride  has  made  a  speech,  amid  the  clattering  of  quart  pots 
upon  the  table.  The  church-clock  of  St.  Pestifer's  strikes  midnight, 
why  does  the  bridegroom  turn  pale  ?  Does  the  hour  remind  him  of 
the  horrors  of  the  night  before  last?  No.  I  see  now  what  it  is, 
though  no  one  else  has  observed  his  paleness  or  the  cause.  Slowly  the 
door  of  the  room  is  opened  a  little  way,  and  Mr.  Skellit  sees  a  head  peep 
in  and  withdraw  itself  quickly.  His  eye  is  fascinated,  and  compelled 
to  glance  in  that  direction  again.     The  head  is  peeping  in  once  more 
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with  its  disordered  hair  and  wild  expression.     A  hand  appears  and 
beckons  to  him  twice ;  he  knows  that  he  must  obey. 

"The  beer*s  out,"  he  falters.     "I  must  go  and  get  another  pot." 
**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Joe,"  says  Mr.  Slaughter.     "  There's  plenty." 
"Must  get  some  more,"  stammers  Air.  Skellit;  *' they're  a  shuttin* 
up  at  the  Jolly  Sextons ;  itTl  be  too  late."    Before  they  have  time  to 
stop  him  he  is  descending  the  stairs,  haying  closed  the  room  door 
behind  him. 

A  tall  figure  in  a  cloak  is  awaiting  him  in  the  passage ;  he  walks 
out  into  the  alley,  and  Mr.  Skellit  follows  him. 

'^  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  inquires  the  bridegroom  in  a  tremulous 
Toice. 

"  Two  dreary  nights  have  I  spent  in  search  of  you,"  says  his  mys- 
terious visitor ;  "  but  I  have  found  you  at  last." 
"  It's  very  inconvenient,"  remarks  Mr,  Skellit. 
"  I  can't  help  that,"  replies  the  other,  bitterly.     "  What  is  your  in- 
convenience compared  with  what  I  have  endured  since  I  listened  to 
the  story  of  that  drive  through  the  midnight  streets  ?  " 
"  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  says  Mr.  Skellit  humbly. 
"  Joseph  Skcdlit,"  replies  his  companion,  "  thou  must  share  my 
penance  with  me.     Quick !  harness  thy  filthy  cattle,  and  bring  forth 
thy  vehicle." 

"  Come,"  says  Mr.  Skellit,  with  a  faint  attempt  to  laugh.     "  You're 
joking." 

"  Bring  forth  thy  vehicle,  I  say,"  repeats  Mr.  Asknot,  sternly. 
"  Pooh  I "  remonstrates  his  victim.     "  It  can't  be  done ;    I've  got 
company.     It's  my  wedding  day.    Pay  me  the  three  pounds  you  pro- 
mised me." 

"  Thou  murderous  villain ! "  exclaims  the  other.  "  Do  my  bidding 
quickly,  or  I  hand  thee  over  to  the  law ;  thou  shalt  swing  within  a 
fortnight."  Joseph  Skellit  trembles  and  feels  a  sudden  weakness  in 
the  knees.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  "  he  asks ;  but  his  companion 
bids  him  hasten,  and  he  will  show  him.  lie  dares  not  disobey  ;  he 
conducts  him  to  the  stables,  and  harnesses  his  horses  quickly ;  he  has 
a  faint  hope  that  he  may  finish  his  journey  and  return  within  an  hour ; 
he  will  make  some  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  crave  forgiveness  of  his 
bride,  he  fondly  thinks. 

And  now  the  crazy  vehicle  is  ready.  Tlie  horses  are  fed,  and  Mr. 
Asknot  steps  in,  and  closes  the  door.  "Which  way?"  cries  the  driver, 
as  they  issue  out  of  the  low  gateway. 

"  Eetum  and  perform  again  that  terrible  drive  which  you  described 
to  me,"  replies  his  passenger,  solemnly.  "  Not  one  street  or  alley 
shalt  thou  miss,  or  1  will  clamber  up  and  drag  thee  from  thy  perch." 

"  Oh !  you  don't  mean  that,"  says  the  driver  imploringly.  "  It's  a 
matter  o'  nine  mile. 

"  I  know  it,"  replies  his  customer ; "  but  it  must  be  done ;  and  not 
once  only,  but  thrice." 

Joseph  Skellit  groans,  but  he  dares  not  refuse.  He  is  compelled  to 
start  upon  his  hateful  journey.  The  whip  descends  again ;  the  lum- 
bering thing  rolls  on ;  the  wheels  screech  again,  and  again  the  horses 
are  scared  into  high  speed  by  the  horrid  din. 
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Hour  after  Hour  the  wretched  bridegroom  urges  his  horses  througli 
the  solitary  streets ;  a  drizzling  rain  is  falling  stiU,  but  he  has  no  coat 
to  protect  him,  and  the  wet  penetrates  to  his  bones.  He  keeps  his 
chin  upon  his  chest,  and  pulls  his  hat  down  to  his  eyebrows ;  but  the 
misty  moisture  trickles  down  his  face  and  drips  from  his  finger  ends, 
and  the  cold  wind  benumbs  him  about  the  mouth.  How  he  envies  the 
men  at  the  gas  company's  pit ;  their  coke  fire  is  burning  still,  and 
they  have  made  a  little  shed  of  tarpauling  to  protect  them  from 
the  wind  and  rain.  Still  more  he  envies  the  toll-gate  keeper,  who 
has  a  roaring  fire  in  his  little  house,  and  is  smoking  there.  Nobody 
is  abroad  this  cheerless  night,  save  him,  the  victim  of  a  wretched 
maniac^s  whim.  Down  the  interminable  highway  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  rows  of  gas-lamps,  with  their  reflections  on  the  wet  pavement, 
growing  more  frequent  in  the  distance,  till  they  almost  meet  in  a  point. 
Even  the  policemen  are  standing  up  in  the  doorways ;  for  every  one 
there  is  rest  and  shelter,  save  him.  And  this  is  hb  wedding  night ! 
and  his  bride  is  now  awaiting  him,  wondering  at  his  absence  I  He  must 
not  think  of  it ;  it  will  make  him  mad. 

He  has  traversed  the  city  eastward  and  westward ;  he  has  passed 
St  Pestifer's  Churchyard  and  arrived  at  Tophus  Square  again ;  will 
his  tyrant  relent  and  allow  him  to  go  home  now?  He  implores  and 
supplicates  him  humbly,  but  it  is  of  no  avail  The  wretched  lunatic 
roars  at  him  through  die  broken  window,  threatening  him  with  death 
if  he  stops  before  his  task  is  completed ;  and  once  more  he  is  compelled 
to  set  out  upon  his  journey.  The  horses  plunge  into  the  mud,  which 
flies  up  from  their  hoofs  to  right  and  lefl,  bespattering  the  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  way.  Joseph  Skellit*s  last  hope  of  getting  home  to- 
night has  died  out.  The  screeching  of  the  wheels  is  like  the  shrieks  of 
laughter  of  a  troop  of  devils  at  his  heels ;  he  knows  not  how  he  came 
through  that  toll-gate,  whether  he  dashed  a  way  through,  or  whether 
his  horses  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  taking  the  vehicle  with  them.  He 
knows  not  whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  he  is  going.  He  could  not 
tell  you  his  own  name,  and  has  no  longer  any  memory  of  his  marriage. 
He  has  become  as  mad  as  his  passenger.  Now  he  urges  his  horses 
with  fearful  yells,  striking  them  blindly  with  the  handle  of  his  whip. 

They  have  departed  from  its  usual  track,  and  his  cunning  passenger 
has  observed  it,  and  is  bawling  at  him  again  through  the  window, 
but  Joseph  SkelHt  heeds  him  not.  And  now  they  are  nearing  a  double 
row  of  lamps  along  broad  parapets.  It  is  a  bridge  over  the  river ; 
Joseph  Skellit  perceives  it,  and  fiercely  ezidts  with  wild  laughter. 
Whither  is  he  going?  he  has  turned  his  horses'  heads  aside,  and  is 
rapidly  directing  them  towards  a  flight  of  steps  beside  the  bridge. 
And  now  I  perceive  his  mad  design  I  He  has  reached  the  steps  at  full 
speed;  he  stands  erect  upon  the  foot-board,  waving  his  whip  and 
shouting  stilL  Away  they  go  I  rolling  down  the  granite  staircase  like 
a  mighty  landslip.  Another  yell,  a  loud  plunge,  and  they  have 
vanished. 

Night  after  night  the  bride  sits  weeping  in  her  lonely  room ;  but  the 
bridegroom  does  not  come.  And  in  another  place,  more  lonely  still, 
a  man  sits  upright  and  motionless  in  a  chair,  where  the  maniac  has  left 
him,  and  slowly  changes  into  dust. 
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THE  WHISPER  OF  THE  WIND. 
Bt  Albahy  Fovblutquk,  Jun. 

PABT  U. 

All  in  the  early  moming,  "wben  the  stars  had  paled  awaj, 

When  the  east  was  cojlj  blushing  with  the  «un*8  returning  raj'. 

The  Earth  was  full  of  welcome  as  ^e  first  began  to  traoe 

The  ftint  reflected  smile  upon  her  sister  Ocean's  face. 

The  wind  was  faint  with  flowers  as  it  pressed  the  fertile  land, 

As  the  &ther  smoothes  the  maiden's  hair  with  fond  caressing  hand— 

And  spring-tide  bribed  the  flowers  with  dewdrops  bright  and  gay, 

To  ope  a  little  sooner  than  they  opened  yesterday. 

And  all  was  calm  and  lovely — As  the  day  began  to  break 

A  sunbeam  fell  across  my  face,  I  could  not  choose  but  wake ; 

I  had  arisen  from  a  dream  wherein  thy  yoioe  did  sound : 

The  morning  breezes  caught  the  tone  and  echoed  it  around. 

It  seemed  to  say,  "  Live  on — ^Love  on-— 
Our  souls  are  plighted ; 

Time  is  as  nothing — space  is  not, 
Our  spirits  are  united." 

I  wandered  by  the  little  stream  and  thro'  the  silent  groye. 

Where  thou  and  I  in  happy  days  gone  by  were  wont  to  roye  ; 

The  same  wild  flowers  blossomed  like  jewels  in  the  green, 

They  seemed  to  mark  the  places  where  thy  footsteps  once  had  been 

Hie  same  old  robin  fluttered  that  we  nursed  a  year  ago, 

When  you  fotmd  him  lying  famished  and  half  buried  in  the  snow, 

While  silence  reigned  around  me,  and  at  its  still  command 

The  child  of  silence  "  Thought'"  arose,  and  led  me  by  the  hand. 

It  led  me  by  the  heart  to  every  blessed  word  of  thine, 

It  led  me  where  thy  hand  had  led,  so  oflen  elapsed  in  mine ; 

And  then  thy  spirit's  presence,  in  the  murmur  that  I  love. 

Was  waked  by  memory  on  earth,  and  echoed  from  above. 

It  seemed  to  say,  "  Live  on — Love  on — 
Our  souls  are  plighted  ; 

Time  is  as  nothing — space  is  not. 
Our  spirits  are  united." 

And  BO  while  hanging  o'er  the  bridge  I  fell  into  a  dream. 
And  almost  thought  I  saw  thy  face  reflected  on  the  stream. 
But  no !  the  faithless  waters  that  so  oft  have  mirrored  thee. 
Are  helping  now  to  part  us  in  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
Twas  here  in  gentle  falt'ring  voice  to  me  thou  didst  impart 
The  love  you  told  me,  and  I  knew,  was  graven  on  thy  heart ; 
The  breezes  yet  retain  the  voice,  the  kiss  is  not  yet  cold, 
I  feel  thine  arms  around  me  clasped,  they  will  not  loose  their  fold. 
So  ia  this  stilly  morning — nothing  sounding  but  the  moan 
Of  the  restless  little  rivulet — I  am  not  all  alone ; 
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Night's  pictures  now  are  spread  around  thy  pillow  o'er  the  sea, 
And  morrow  brings  thy  dreaming  thoughts  to  commune  sweet  with  me. 

It  seems  to  say,  "  Live  on — Love  on— 

Our  souls  are  plighted ; 
Time  is  as  nothing  space  is  not, 
Our  spirits  are  united." 

Here  in  the  early  mom — ^in  the  infancy  of  day, 
Before  the  breath  of  cities  sucks  its  purity  away— 
Here !  where  thy  parting  tear  was  shed  and  made  it  holy  ground, 
Here !  with  thy  memory  blossoming  in  everything  around, 
I  bless  the  love  that  walls  me  on  while  Hope  is  making  less 
That  second  ocean,  Time,  that  lies  between  our  happiness. 
I  sometimes  think  there  is  a  spell  the  breezes  can  command. 
To  bear  some  comfort  unto  thee  in  thy  far  distant  land. 
If  it  be  so — ah,  true — how  true  have  I  still  been  to  Thee  : 
And  oh !  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  1  art  thou  still  true  to  me  ? 
True :  well  I  know  that  thou  art  true — I  have  no  cause  for  fear ! 
While  the  blessed  spirit's  presence  ever  whispers  in  mine  ear, 

**  Live  on — Love  on — 
Our  souls  are  plighted ; 

Time  is  as  nothing — space  is  not. 
Our  spirits  are  united." 


THE  SATIRICiVL  LECTUIIE. 

Bt  Eowabd  Diufeb. 

Befobk  the  St.  Nicodemus  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  had  paid 
the  debt  of  Nature,  in  consequence  of  lacking  funds  to  pay  anj 
other,  the  great  delight  of  us  junior  Committee-men  of  that  vene- 
rated establishment  used  to  be  to  catch  a  literary  lecturer  who 
exhibited  any  ordinary  geniality,  to  lead  him  off  triumphantly  to 
supper,  and  to  listen  to  his  experiences  and  anecdotes  of  the 
literary  great  guns  of  the  day  whom  he  might  happen  to  have  met, 
and  of  whom  our  only  glimpses  were  thus  obtained.  I  need  scarcely 
Bay  that  our  exertions  were  not  always  repaid.  Sometimes  the  lecturer 
proved  off  his  platform  about  as  interesting  as  Punch  out  of  his  shoWi 
not  unfrequently  he  was  a  solemn  conceited  idiot — ^a  phase  of  character 
which  I  have  known  recur  in  the  serious  lecturing  tribe  with  ex- 
traordinary frequency.  Sometimes  he  turned  out  to  be  a  teetotaller, 
generally  ungenial  and  somewhat  cranky,  at  other  times  he  was 
disputatious  and  dictatorial ;  and  occasionally,  although  rarely,  just  the 
man  we  wanted.  We  had  our  doubts  about  Phipps,  after  we  had 
heard  him.  He  was  so  fearfully  cynical  and  bitter  upon  things  in 
general,  and  abused  our  audiences  to  that  fearful  extent,  that  if  thej 
hadn't  chosen  to  take  it  all  in  the  best  possible  humour  (eveiy  one 
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possibly  excepting  himself),  I  am  afraid  bemigbt  almost  have  been  hissed, 
which  at  oar  Institntion  no  lecturer  ever  was.  However,  after 
consideration,  as  Phipps  was  young  afler  all,  and  didn't  seem  to  do 
much  harm  with  his  satire,  for  our  people  only  roared  when  he  taunted 
them  with  their  "  six-months*  subscription,"  we  caught  him  and  took 
him  home,  where,  after  the  usual  exhibition  of  cold  beef  and  pickles,  he 
seemed  rather  to  warm  towards  us,  and  told  us  the  following  story  of 
his  last  adventure  :— 

THE  COiaC  LECTURE. 

▲  TALM  or  A  BnRA.Xi  UTBRAJIT  IKSTITUTIOir. 

''To  the  Committee  of  the  Leadenheod  Institution. 

"QEHTiJaaaXf — ^I  am  deairouB  of  entering  into  an  engagement  to  delivar  at 
Leadenhead  a  lecture  which  I  have  already  read  at  several  Metropolitan  Insti- 
tutions. It  is  entitled,  <  The  Age  we  Live  in/  is  of  a  aatirioal  tendency,  and 
compiises  various  original  sketches  of  character. — ^Terms,  &c.  &c. 

**  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Thbophilus  PmpPB.** 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  an  epistle,  which,  forwarded  as  above  directed, 
resulted  in  my  engagement.  On  the  day  appointed  I  proceeded  by 
rail  to  a  station  distant  about  two  miles  (of  clayey  mud)  from 
Leadenhead,  and,  afler  the  necessary  amount  of  walking,  found  myself- 
in  that  somewhat  secluded  town  about  seven  in  the  evening. 

Being  of  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  disposition  which  literary  pursuits  so 
frequently  induce,  I  was  at  once  startled  and  horrified  on  discovering 
that  every  dead  wall  in  the  vicinity  was  illustrated  by  red  placards 
bearing  ike  following  announcement : — 

GREAT    ATTRACTIONI 


LEADENHEAD    INSTITUTION. 

FOB  OH!  HieST  OHLT! 

MR.    THEOPHILUS    PHIPPS, 

FBOX  LONDON !lt 
WIIiL  DBUVKB  JL  COMIO  LECTURJI  ON 

THE   A6E   WE   LIVE   fM. 

BBHEUBBR!    TO-NIGHT! 
COMMENCE     AT    HALF-PAST    EIGHT!      BE    IN    TIME! 

AfUDiition  to  Kon-Kembera,  6d. ;  Kemtiera,  Half-price. 

I  thought  this  strange.     I  was  equally  surprised,  when,  on  arriving  at 

the  Institution,  afler  effecting  the  necessary  alterations  in  my  attire, 

the  secretary  coolly  asked  me  whether  I  should  require  a  screen. 

"  A  screen,"  I  repeated,  in  bewilderment ;  "  a  screen  ? — for  what?" 

Ohr  said  he,"  as  your's  is  to  be  a  comic  lecture,  and  to  embody 

VOL.  m.  ^ 
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sketches  of  character,  I  thought  you  might  enliven  us  with  a  few 
personations.  We  had  a  comic  lecturer  here  last  quarter  did  an  old 
woman  capitally  1" 

"  I  am  a  disciple  of  Juvenal,  not  of  Proteus,"  I  replied  ;  and,  as  the  bell 
just  then  rang,  the  chairman  (a  gentleman  of  vast  dimensions,  evidently 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interest)  preceded  me  loflily  into  the 
lecture  room. 

With  natural  timidity,  I  refrained  from  looking  at  the  natives 
present  until  I  had  fairly  opened  the  subject  and  given  utterance 
to  two  or  three  hits  which  had  formerly  sufficed,  with  the  quick-witted 
audiences  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  break  the  ice,  and  bnqg 
down  a  cordial  round  of  applause. 

I  read  on.  The  paragraph  was  illustrative  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
national  insanity. 

''  Above  all,  when  we  find,  in  this  boasted  nineteenth  century  of 
ours,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  decent  ordinary  men  and  women 
propagating  and  believing  the  most  transparent,  flimsy,  and  monstrous 
lies  that  ever  deluded  minds  a  single  degree  above  idiocy ;  when  we  find 
them  dwelling  in  Agapemones  or  Abodes  of  Love  with  hockey  sticks  and 
bloodhounds,  or  emigrating  to'  Salt  Lakes  to  devote  themselves  to 
Mormonism ;  when  we  find  editors  of  Family  Heralds  taking  mock 
philosophical  grounds  as  to  spirit-rappings,  gulping  the  pretended  facts, 
and  scarcely  straining  at  the  pretended  causes  ;  while  stark  incoherent 
lunatics  harangue  gaping  and  attentive  crowds  at  Kennington  or  discuss 
theology  with  others  clearly  as  mad  as  themselves;  while  Captain 
Quackerly  advertises  to  cure  all  known  disorders  with  a  lamp,  finds 
patients,  kills  them,  and  is  acquitted  of  manslaughter,  not  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  by  juries  calling  themselves  sane ;  while  poor  pitiable 
demented  men  call  meetings  in  the  metropolis  of  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  establish  an  immediate  Millennium  and  find 
thronged  and  applauding  audiences ;  is  it  not,  alas !  but  too  clear  that 
the  poor  incarcerated  madman  is  but  the  social  exception;  the  madman 
at  large,  proselytizing  and  propagating  lunacy  in  ever}'  direction,  the 
mere  ordinary  rule  ?" 

Finding  no  indication  either  of  applause  or  the  reverse,  I  raised  my 
eyes.  Save  in  some  of  Hogarth's  etchings  they  never  encountered 
such  an  assemblage  of  booby  visages.  A  sculptor  might  have  modelled 
any  of  those  coarse  heavy  countenances  with  a  trowel  and  a  lump  of 
cold  pudding.  One  or  two  were  asleep,  and  nearly  all  the  mouths 
open.  I  glanced  at  the  chairman.  He  was  yawning  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  conformation  of  his  uvula  was  plainly  visible. 

I  read  on.  My  finest  pointed  shafts  fell  as  heavy  and  as  dull  as 
dumps.     At  length  a  thought  struck  me. 

"  No  one  knows  me  here,"  I  reflected ;  "  and  these  people  have 
evidently  come  prepared  to  hear  a  mere  Merryandrew.  Why  not 
gratify  them  ?*' 

"By  the  bye,*'  continued  I,  aloud,  and  closing  my  manuscript,  "  this 
portion  of  my  lecture  reminds  me  of  an  eccentric  friend  of  mine  well 
known  in  Holbom,  London.  Those  of  my  audience  who  have  beeii  in 
London  are  probably  acquainted  with  Holbom**^ 
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n-ere  was  &  moTement  of  ftttention.  The  chiurman  closed  tbe 
entrmnce  of  his  facutl  cavern,  and  many  of  the  andience  opened  their 
cod-like  eyes  into  a  sleepy  stare. 

"  Well,  if  you  know  Uolborn,  London,  you  don't  know  where  my 
friend  lives,  because  be  lives  out  of  town,  and  only  keeps  on  office 
therel 

Here  the  Chair  bunt  into  a  loud  and  asinine  "  Haw-haw  I" 

"Hy  fiiend  has  a  very  remarkable  habiL  The  first  sentence  he 
utters  be  always  winks  with  his  right  eye.  When  he  concludea  the 
second  .he  winks  with  his  left.  When  peculiarly  excited  he  winks 
rapidly  with  both  eyes  at  once.    His  iriends  attribute  his  infirmity  to 


bis  having  indulged  too  freely  in  early  life  in  pcrininkles,  a  luxury  oi 
which  he  was,  as  a  child,  remarkably  fond.  He  is  known  by  tbe  name 
ofMr.  Tiddly  Winks." 

The  laughter  and  applause  delayed  the  "  Lecture"  for  some  minutes. 
When  the  uproar  subsided  I  gave  an  imaginary  couversation  between 
Mr.  Winks  and  an  anonymous  friend.  Every  time  I  winked,  the  laughter 
increased,  until  afler  about  forty  winks  a  provincial  lady,  who  had  been 
asleep  a  short  time  previously,  was  supported  out  in  laugiiing  hysterics. 

Several  other  sketches  followed:  of  the  Member  of  the  Little  Britain 
Theatrical  Club  who  KouJd  perform  Hamlet,  in  spite  of  a  severe  cold 
jn  his  head,  and  sneezed  all  through  the  tragedy  even  when  lying  dead  ; 

»  2 
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of  the  gentlemnn  residing  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Westminster 
Abbey  who  went  to  Paris  for  a  week  to  learn  French,  and  so  ccnfased 
his  ideas  that  he  never  knew  which  language  he  was  speaking  or  what> 
lie  was  talking  about ;    of  the  ruffian  w^ith  a  sore  throat  who  cried  a 
last  dying  speech  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  ;  and  similar  fictitious  peFBon-- 
ages,  for  the  construction  of  whom  I  ought  to  have  been  hooted.     The' 
applause,  as  I   approached  the   completion  of  the  hour-and-^-halTs 
exeroitation,   became   tumultuous ;     when  suddenly,  to  my  intense 
bewilderment,  there  broke  out  cries  of  *'A  song  I  a  song!**    These  at 
length  became  universal.     There  was  only  one  difficulty  in  the  imy  of 
my  indulgence  of  the  popular  call,  namely,  that  as  our  oomio  song' 
literature  generally  is  not  of  any  peculiarly  excellent  character,  I  had 
not  hitherto  devoted  the  necessary  study  to  the  acquirement  of  a  single 
ballad.      However,    I   knew  well   enough   that  comic  songs  do  not 
depend  on  the  words,  and  remembering  an  old  vellum-bound  volume 
of  Latin  maxims  entitled  *'  l.  SENZCiC  ac  p.  syrii  mihi  StnienUce  aureag^ 
the  idea  struck  me  that  I  would  (rive  the  dunces  a  little  philosophy 
in  disguise.  Selecting  an  air  which  afforded  (by  its  frequent  oocnnrence 
of  Tol  de   rol,  &o.)  plenty  of  time  for  improvising  a  few  sententiss 
aureie  into  rhyme,  the  following  pleasing  effusion  was  the  result:—- 

THE  WISE  MAN  OF  GREECE. 


In  a  highly  refined  philosophical  age 

(Whack  foMe  rol,  ftc) 
In  Athens  there  dwelt  a  tremendous  old  sage^ 

{Imane  burden  at  hefwtt  wM^fifr  ftre- 
vUjft  sake,  will  heneeforik  6i  merely 
indicated  in  the  typogrt^^) 

He  cried  to  his  pupils,  who  swarm*  d  Arom  alkr, 

(Whack) 
ni  give  you  a  glimpse,  boys,  of  things  as  they  are : 

(Pol) 

Money's  the  root  of  all  evil  we  know, 

(Whack) 
So  grub  up  the  root,  boys,  wherever  you  go, 

(Pol) 

Love's  like  a  tear,  for  it  must  be  oonfest, 

(Whack) 
TiB  bom  in  the  eye,  and  falls  into  the  breast.* 

(Ful) 

All  the  rich  treasures  the  miser  has  got 

(Whack) 
No  more  make  him  happy  than  those  he  hath  nott 

(Pol) 

Here's  a  maxim  for  those  who  a  war  would  begin, 

(Whack) 
The  longer  preparing  the  quicker  you'll  win.  J 

(Fol) 


*  Amor  ui  lachfyma.  In  ooolli  oritur,  in  pectog  ondit. 
t  Tfcm  deMt  avaro  quod  habot,  quod  non  habot. 
^  Dlu  feppanuidom  est  bellum,  ufe  vId«m  celeriiu. 
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Beware,  oh  !  beware  !  of  a  fool  in  hU  rage, 

(Whack) 
For  the  kick  of  a  donkey  may  cripple  a  sage. 

(Pol) 

Hanied  or  single,  don't  matter  a  puff— 

(WlMok) 
Vnuebwtr  you  obooie  yoa'Il  repeat  loqg  enovigh.* 

(Fol) 

Next  comes  the  best  thiog  tfaatl'TS  mtd  for«  week, 

(Whack) 
He  who  oan*t  hold  his  tongue  doeAn*t  know  how  to  speak.t 

(Fol) 

Tenth  is  the  time  for  enjoyment  and  fun ; 

(Whack) 
Now  if  you're  for  a  laik,  boys,  I'd  like  to  make  one  ! 

(Final  hurdtn,  bis,  Uut  Hme  in  chorus^ 
the  audiineejoimng  with  itpnariaui 
effect.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  highly  intellectual  performance,  on  which  I 
made  my  bow  and  retired  triumphantly,  I  received  a  hint  that  it  had 
given  every  satisfaction,  and  that  the  Committee  ivoidd  be  happy  to 
treat  with  me  on  a  future  occasion.  Moreover  the  Chairman  honoured 
me  by  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  as,  said  he,  "  since  this 
wa-ar  business,  wq  baint  very  loively  in  these  pa-arts,  and  we  do 
wa-ant  somebody  to  make  us  la-af  and  grin  a  bit." 

This  I  declined,  with  a  sarcasm  as  to  the  propriety  of  inviting  certain 
members  of  the  Senate  of  Great  Britain,  but  which  was  evidently 
not  understood.     Next  morning  I  left  Leadenhead,  as  I  trust,  for  ever. 


"HEIGHO!" 
Bt  William  P.  Hauc. 


Heioho  I  How  many  years  are  gone 

Since  first  my  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears, 
Because  I  felt  my  present  lone, 

And  saw  my  ftiture  full  of  fears ; 
Twas  when  I  was  a  little  boy 

First  bidden  from  my  home  to  go, 
When  schooldays  (now  a  phase  of  joy) 

Made  me  all  trembling  sigh  '^  Heigho !" 

My  schoolda}rs  passed— To  leave  the  spot 
Where  youth  had  toiled  in  Wisdom's  train. 

To  leave  the  friends  who  shared  my  lot. 
Was  to  feel  all  alone  again. 


'*  Buwalu  liuc  iHulL 

't  IHdete  uaicit  Idem  qui  netdt  loqul. 
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A  wider  world  before  me  lay, 
Life  felt  a  stronger  ebb  and  flow, 

One  summer's  eve  I  turned  away 

From  school — ^*Twas  but  to  say  "  Heigho  I' 

"  The  wide  world,  wide  enough  for  all.** 

Aye !  wide  enough  to  cause  the  best 
Lose  their  right  padiway  *mid  the  thrall 

Of  Mazes  that  some  ill  behest 
Has  woven  round  their  steps,  to  mask 

From  sudden  view  a  demon's  form, 
To  feign  a  light  wherein  we  bask — 

The  silence  ere  the  thunder  storm. 

The  wide- world's  stunmer-prairies  grow 

A  host  of  hopes  in  sunny  hours, 
But  chilling  blasts  all  early  blow 

O'er  broken  stems  and  withered  flowers. 
The  wide  world  has  its  desert  sere 

Without  one  aid  to  stand  us  by. 
Where  thoughts  of  good,  with  none  to  cheer, 

Must  sadly  lay  them  down  to  die. 

My  path  is  o'er  an  arid  waste, 

Tet  as  I  view  the  wide  world's  scene, 
I  see  old  comrades  by  me  haste 

On  narrow  strips  of  softest  green ; 
Some  thickly  clustered  honours  bring, 

Some,  tokens  rich  of  well-earned  gain. 
But  nought  save  broken  charms  I  string 

On  memory's  rusty  chatelaine. 

They  have  their  paths  and  I  have  mine, 

I  carp  not  at  their  lighter  tread ; 
The  laurels  round  their  brows  they  twine 

I  sneer  not  at,  nor  wish  them  dead  \~^ 
I  only  think  of  dnys  gone  by, 

Of  loves  and  friends  long,  long  ago ; 
And  then  I  hide  my  fiice,  and  sigh 

The  burden  of  my  life  "  Heigho  ! " 


AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Bt  J.  HOLLnrOBBBAD. 


I  HAD  a  carriage  to  myself  at  starting.  I  looked  up  to  the  roof,  and 
canied  my  eye  along  the  walls  of  my  prison.  There  were  all  my  old 
tormentors.  Doo  Babby's  Delicious  Prevalenta — ^Epileptic  Collars — 
No  more  Bed  Hair — ^The  Begistered  Hottent6t — ^Pannas  Comium 
Boots — ^EmoUio  Coddle  Soap— Supernatural  Sherry — ^Fine  Old  Booby 
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Port — and  Sauce  of  prunella  of  the  venerable  Gravesend.    We  stopped 
at  a  small  station,  and  bj  the  aid  of  one  lamp  flickering  in  the  night-breeze 
I  saw  in  gigantic  letters  on  the  walls  the  eternal  waterproof  Zephyr  Gar- 
ment and  Paradise  Shirt !  I  turned  for  relief  to  my  "  Railway  Literature,** 
and  finding  a  thin  strip  of  intellectual  food  done  up  between  two  thick 
slioes  of  adTertisement,  I  was  seized  with  weariness  and  could  not  read. 
Shirts,  sherries,  soaps,  boots,  and  wigs,  were  all  swimming  away  in  the 
glimmer  of  my  solitary  lamp,  as  the  door  opened,   and  something 
like  a  man  encumbered  with  capes  and  rugs,  portmanteaus,  umbrellas, 
and  walking-sticks,  stepped  in,  and  settled  into  the  corner  opposite. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  but  have  you  any  objection  to  my 
smoking  a  pipe  of  the  Patent  Pectoral  Cough  Mixture,  Six  Shillings  a 
Pound?"    I  did  not  object,  but  hinted  that  "  Bye  Laws,"  were  strict. 
He  took  off  his  travelling*  cap,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  to- 
bacco-pouch, and  to  my  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  while  one-half 
of  his  hair  was  a  raven  black  the  other  was  totally  grey.     My  scrutiny 
attracted  his  attention.     "  You  are  struck  by  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  my  hair,"  he  observed,  filling  the  bowl  of  an  earthenware  pipe  with 
the  Pectoral  Cough  Mixture ;  ''  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know 
me  7"  I  replied  that  I  had  but  an  indistinct  remembrance.     "  Indeed," 
he  returned,  *^  my  name  is  Posters,  the  inventor  of  Advertising  Media." 
"  Oh !  I  replied.     "  You  surprise  me,"  he  interrupted,  **  You  remember 
the  celebrated  'Commercial  Shirt,'  Six  for  Forty-shillings?  You  have 
one  on  now  ?  That  shirt,  sir,  was  mine !"  '*  Is  it  possible !"  I  exdaimed. 
"Yes,"  he  continued  in  a  musing  tone,   "it  was  a  beautiful  idea, it 
combined  at  once  neatness  with  utility."     "  Not  being  a  commerdal 
man,"  I  observed,  becoming  interested,  "  I  may  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
my  ignorance  ;  but  may  I  inquire  what  peculiarity  distinguished  your 
invention  from   other  shirts  ?"     "  Certainly,"    he    rapidly  rejomed. 
"It  was  what  is  called  an   'illustrated'  shirt,  and  to  adapt  it  for 
the  mercantile  classes,  instead  of  the  immeaning  and  gaudy  designs 
which  this  Idnd  of  vestment  usually  presents,  my  invention  had  a 
complete  set  of  interest  tables  running  up  and  down  the  front,  cal- 
culating ten  pounds  to  a  tiiousand,  from  one  day  to  twelve  months,  at ' 
five  per  cent.,  and  presenting  an  appearance,  as  I  before  observed,  at 
once  eminentiy  neat  and  practically  usefuL" — "  Were  you  rewarded 
for  your  ingenuity  ?  "  I  inquired.     "  To  my  utmost  wishes,"  he  replied. 
"No  amount  of  manufacturing  activity  could  supply  it  fiist  enough.     I 
think  I  made  the  remark  at  the  time,  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  that 
'  no  merchant  should  be  without  it  I    It  should  be  on  every  banker's 
back  I ' "— *"Bless  me ! "  I  remarked,  not  knowing  what  else  to  saji 
"  You  mugi  have  been  a  happy  man  ?  " — "  No,  sir,  far  from  it     I  had 
a  rival.  A  despicable  imitator.   My  novelties  were,  of  course,  registered, 
and  could  not  be  infringed,  but  the  poor,  barren  wretch,  trod  as  dose 
upon  the  borders  of  my  ideas  as  the  law  would  permit  him,  and  pro- 
duced—What, think  you?"— "A  registered  Ready  Reckoner?"    I 
suggested.     "No,  sir,  an  Almanack  Shirt  for  the  current  year  1"— "Is 
it  possible  I  "  I  interposed.     "  I  now  engaged  with  my  antagonist  in  a 
fierce  struggle  for  advertising  pre-eminence.     His  activity  was  great, 
and  so  was  mine.    I  bought  the  right  of  obtaining  publicity  in  all  the 
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omnibuses  ;  he  secured  all  the  turnpikes.  He  was  before  me  with  the 
steam-boat  piers ;  but  I  succeeded  in  buying  up  all  the  bridges.  He 
defeated  me,  however,  on  the  railroads." — "Did  he?"  I  said.  "Yes, 
Sir,  he  did.  With  humiliation  I  confess  it.  I  overlooked  the  importance 
of  the  railway  carriage  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  my  opponent 
obtained  the  monopoly  of  all  the  leading  lines.  This  was  a  great  blow 
to  me.  Night  afler  night  did  I  consume  the  midnight  oil-— the  best 
oolza  oil,  eight  shillings  a  gallon — ^trying  to  hit  upon  apian  for  obtaining 
a  greater  publicity  at  a  smaller  cost." — "  Did  you  succeed  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  I  did,"  he  replied.  "  My  labour  and  patience  were  'rewarded  with 
an  inspiration!  I  had  itl — ^Yes,  sir,  was  it  not  a  sublime  idea?  I 
would  stamp  every  coin  which  came,  or  could  be  brought  into  my  pos- 
session, and  would  send  them  forth  again  into  the  world  to  trumpet  my 
garment  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Orkneys." 

Here  my  excited  companion,  having  finished  his  narrative,  applied 
himself  to  his  pipe  with  great  vehemence.  "  Yours  is,  indeed,"  I  ob- 
served, "a  strange  and  interesting  account  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  vicissitudes.  Will  you  consider  me  impertinent  in  asking  if  the 
public  is  indebted  to  you  for  any  of  the  popular  articles  of  the  present 
day: — *The  Shirt  of  Paradise,'  'The  Rose-water  Sniphonia,*  *The 
Incometaxridian  Trouser,'  or  any  other  trade  riddle  of  London?*'  "It 
is  not,"  he  replied.  "All  my  talent  and  energy  are  now  devoted  to 
the  cidtivation  of  the  science  of  advertising  for  the  benefit  of  enter- 
prising and  'registering*  traders."  "It  is  a  science,"  I  remarked, 
"  without  doubt."  "  It  is,"  he  replied,  "  a  wonderful — a  noble  science. 
It  is  the  Jesuitism  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  I  may  remark  to 
you,  in  confidence,  that  you  behold  before  you  the  Loyola  of  the  sys- 
tem !  If  your  own  &ther  approves  of  the  marmalade,  or  the  potted 
imchovies,  at  your  breakfast  table,  take  his  opimon  with  care:  I  do 
not  say  he  m,  but  he  may  be  one  of  my  emissaries  I"  "This  is  a  tK- 
mendous  power  to  wield,  sir  1 "  I  said.  "  It  is. — ^We  have  our  train- 
ing college,  from  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes — ^and  even  children*- 
are  sent  into  the  world  to  act  their  part  in  this  wonderful  system.  In 
no  society  are  you  free  from  it.  It  penetrates  into  the  palace  and  the 
cottage :  the  haunts  of  pleasure  and  the  marts  of  business."  "  Is  it 
possible?"  I  said.  "You  amaze  me!"  "I,"  he  continued,  "am  the 
great  archetjrpe  of  my  class — ^the  class  of  my  creation--^the  living, 
moving,  ubiquitous,  advertising  medium.  My  free  conversation  wiUi 
you  is  a  luxury  I  have  not  indulged  in  for  years.  My  speech  is 
studiously  framed  to  introduce  into  notice  each  and  every  article  which 
trading  ingenuity  wishes  to  force  into  public  estimation."  At  this 
juncture  of  my  fellow-traveller's  discourse,  I  felt  a  sharp  sensation  of 
pain  where  I  was  sitting,  as  if  several  pins  were  pridking  me  A  posteriori, 
I  made  an  involuntary  movement  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  my  companion.  "Ah! "  he  quickly  observed,  "I  know  the  cause; 
it  is  my  'Placard  Indicator,' — ^you  turn,  of  course,  to  eatamine  the 
seat**  I  naturally  did  so,  before  he  directed  me,  and  found  several 
small,  sharp,  projecting  pegs,  each  surrounded  by  an  adhesive  ticket 
exhorting  me  to  buy  the  Odntment  of  the  Druids,  sold  in  boxes  at 
three  and  sixpence!    "Another  of  my  inventions,  sir,"  he  observed, 
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''for  stunulating  the  attention  and  directing  the  public  eye  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  unfavourable  position  for  an  advertisement*- 
A  trifle  thrown  off  in  a  happy  moment ! " 

I  resained  my  seat  in  silence,  taking  the  precaution  to  cover  the 
''  Placard  Indicator"  with  the  substantial  folds  of  my  railway  rug.  My 
companion  coolly  continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  *'  If  there  is 
one  bnnch  of  my  profession  that  I  pursue  con  amore,  it  is  the  organisa- 
tkm  of  introductions."  ''  What  may  that  be  7^*  1  inquired.  *'  It  is 
the  bringing  together  of  persons,"  he  replied,  who  require  a  little  as- 
sislance  in  the  way  of  publicity.  It  is  the  marriage  of  Advertising. 
A  most  interesting  case  of  this  description  lately  came  under  my 
management — quite  a  love  match,  sir,  I  assure  you.  The  contracting 
parties  were  \L  Alexis  Top  Sawyer  the  celebrated  cook,  and  Highson 
jnn.  the  ''  importer  of  colonial  produce" —  in  short,  as  people  used 
to  say,  "  grocer."  The  one  has  a  cheap  cooking-book  to  seU  ;  the  other 
a  peculiarly  fragrant  coffee.  Top  Sawyer  states  in  his  volume  that 
having  purchased  a  canister  of  Highson  Junior's  *'  Patent  Aromatic 
Coffee,  roasted  by  stoam  power,"  &c.  &c.,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
upon  testing  it  that  it  far  surpassed  any  coffee  that  he  had  ever  tasted ! 
He  had  been,  he  said,  in  the  caf<^  of  Germany  and  Fi-ance,  the  luxu- 
rious divans  of  Stamboul  and  sunny  Italy,  but  never  had  his  fastidious 
and  highly  trained  palate  been  so  gpratified  as  by  the  inimitable  cofifee 
of  Highson  Junior,  sold  in  canisters  at  one-and-sixpence.  On  the  other 
handy  Highson  Junior  has  read  Top  Sawyer's  book  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  he  can  hardly  find  words  to  express.  Here  indeed  is  a  bene- 
fiictor  to  his  species.  No  longer  is  there  any  reason  Why  the  savoury 
ragoot  and  the  delicate  omelette  should  continue  to  be  strangers  at 
the  board  of  the  humble  classes.  Ude,  Elitchener,  Acton,  were  idl  very 
wril  in  their  way ;  but  they  addressed  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
aristooraoy.  Top  Sawyer  is  pre-eminently  the  cook  of  the  people.  So 
impressed  is  ihe  enterprisiaig  Highson  with  these  fiicts  that,  rather  than 
Top  Sawyer's  book  should  be  restricted  in  its  circulation,  he  himself 
will  give  a  free  copy  to  every  purchaser  of — say  six  pounds  of  the 
steam  roasted  coffee  in  canisters  at  one  shiUing  and  sixpence.  Isn*t 
this  delightful,  sir,  isn't  it  human  nature  ?"  "  It  is,  indeed,"  I  meekly 
Implied,  beginning  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

''  To  return  to  myself,"  continued  my  companioa,  *'  what  I  appear  to 
you  mentally  and  morally,  that  also  am  I  physically.— Ak  AnVEBnsiNa 
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'*  I  appear  in  nothing,  I  possess  nothing,but  what  has  a  purpose^^the 
diflsemination  of  commercial  ideas.  You  observed  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  my  hair — one  half  grey — ^the  other  jet  black.  Time 
tamed  it  grey,  the  '<  Timbuistoo  Lotion"  made  it  what  it  is.  Allow  me 
to  present  you  with  a  card  of  particulars.  My  teeth  are  false,  patent, 
registered ;  with  a  lever  movement,  compensation  balance,  jewdled  in 
eight  holes." — ^To  my  surprise,  while  he  spoke  he  wrenched  the  whole 
set  out  of  his  jaws,  passed  them  rapidly  before  me,  and  deposited  them 
upon  the  seat  beside  him.  "  False  teeth,"  he  calmly  continued,  "  possess 
this  advantage  at  the  dinner  table :  they  do  not  impose  upon  their 
owner  the  necessity  of  picking  them.    Tou  simply  unscrew  ihe  set^ 
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hand  them  to  the  servant — ^who  removes  all  stringy  impediments,  and 
returns  them  to  you  fresh  cleansed  for  the  second  course.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  the  maker.  Take  a  card.  My  eyes,  sir, 
are  equally  false,  and  equally  good."  He  '*  gouged"  them  out  for  my 
inspection  I  .  I  made  a  precipitate  movement  towards  the  door,  and 
had  thoughts  of  casting  myself  from  the  carriage.  There  were  the  two 
eyes  glaring  at  me  from  the  floor,  and  the  ''  Medium"  sitting  before  me 
with  empty  sockets!  '^They  are  also  a  patent  article,"  he  continued 
in  a  tone  grown  more  sepulchral,  *'  take  a  card.  Do  you  use  artificial 
flesh  ?"  he  inquired,  picking  a  handful  out  of  his  cheek,  and  pulling 
off  his  nose  like  a  pantomimic  mask.  "  It  is  extremely  warm  and 
comfortable  to  wear,  and  always  preserves  the  freshness  of  youth. 
Try  this  specimen  ;  it  is  beautifully  soft."  As  he  spoke  he  forced  the 
clammy  product  into  my  reluctant  hand.  I  looked  at  it  for  a  moment 
with  loathing  not  unmixed  with  curiosity,  then  returned  it  to  mj 
eccentric  companion.  *'  Take  a  card,"  said  he,  placing  the  artafidid 
flesh  on  the  seat  by  the  side  of  the  teeth,"  you  may  want  it  some  day." 
He  then  unscrewed  his  lefl  arm  at  the  shoulder,  and  having  taken  it 
out  of  the  socket,  presented  it  tenderly  to  my  view,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
young  child.  '*  It  has  all  the  latest  improvements,"  he  observed ; 
delicacy  of  touch,  gracefulness,  pliability,  and  strength.  Warranted 
to  stand  any  climate.     The  price  is  not  unreasonable :  take  a  card.** 

How  long  this  ghastly  mode  of  showing  ghastly  samples  would  have 
continued  I  cannot  tell,  for  to  my  great  relief  we  were  interrupted 
here  by  certain  signs  that  our  train  was  approaching  the  London 
terminus.  This  seemed  to  produce  in  the  '^  medium's"  mind  a  sudden 
recollection.  He  rushed  to  the  window,  dragging  me  afier  him  with 
his  one  arm. 

"  There  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  a  gigantic  luminous  object  which  shone  strongly  through  the 
night  mist — ^'  look  at  that,  and  confess  that  human  ingenuity  can  go  no 
further.  I  have  nothing  greater  to  show  you."  He  ceased ;  and  I 
fixed  my  gaze  in  the  direction  he  indicated.  As  we  approached  nearer 
the  luminous  mass  developed  into  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  the  dome 
rendered  completely  transparent,  and  strongly  lighted  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  on  it  in  large  and  brilliant  letters  were  these  words  discernible 
for  miles,  "  Try  the  Commercial  Shirt ;  Six  for  Forty  Shillings." 

While  I  was  wrapped  in  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration at  this  novd  sight  there  came  a  crash  1  Whether  it  was  coal 
trucks,  luggage  trains,  collision,  or  what  not,  I  cannot  telL  I  find  my- 
self in  a  bed  at  some  hotel  I  suspect  I  have  been  here  some  time. 
What  seems  to  me  very  remarkable  is,  that  when  I  make  any  inquiries 
respecting  the  strange  traveller  they  give  me  something  to  send  me  to 
sleep! 
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A    TALE    IN    TWO    CHAPTERS. 

Bt  John  Y.  Bbidoeman. 


CHAPTER  II.  (Concluded). 

Thbse  days  after  this  scene,  Edith  received  a  reply  to  a  letter  which 
she  had  written  to  the  Viscount,  and  which  Mrs.  Biggs,  her  landlady, 
had  posted  herself,  as  she  heard  from  Mrs.  Wheatley  that  it  was  im- 
portant, and  would  not  trust  it  to  the  servant  girl.  Edith  broke  the  seal 
with  a  trembling  hand.  By  the  time  she  had  perused  the  contents, 
she  had  broken  her  heart.  The  one  process  was  as  simple  and 
expeditious  as  the  other.  The  tone  adopted  by  the  Viscount  was  cold 
and  formal.  He  denied  the  right  of  anyone  to  call  him  to  account, 
and  declined  entering  into  any  explanation  of  what  he  had  written  to 
his  friend  Leslie,  and  which  by  the  way  he  did  not  deny.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  a  few  foolish  words  would  not  interrupt  their  ac- 
quaintanceship, and  stated  that  he  should  look  forward  to  Edith's  reply 
with  impatience. 

That  reply  was  soon  dispatched,  Mrs.  Biggs,  who  again  volunteered 
her  services,  taking  it  to  the  post.  Edith  informed  the  Viscount  that 
she  would  never  see  him  again,  and  that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
visit  her  woidd  be  useless,  as  she  should  leave  her  present  residence, 
and  take  every  possible  means  that  her  future  retreat  should  not  be 
discovered.  She  requested  he  would  bum  her  letters,  and  forget  even 
the  existence  of  her  who  wrote  them,  and  who  freely  forgave  him  for 
the  great  and  fearful  wrong  he  had  inflicted  on  her. 

lifi^  Biggs  cried  very  much  at  the  departure  of  Edith  and  her  aunt, 
which  took  place  the  next  day.  She  had  no  idea  where  they  had 
gone,  as  she  told  the  Viscount,  who  called  about  a  week  afterwards. 
All  she  knew  was  that  they  had  lefl  in  a  hurry.  She  could  not  say 
whether  Miss  Fanshawe  had  received  attentions  from  any  gentleman 
during  the  Viscount's  absence,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  such  a 
thing  was  quite  possible,  as  Miss  Fanshawe  was  out  a  great  deal,  and 
at  all  hours,  though  as  she  (Mrs  Biggs)  imagined,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lessons.  However,  she  might  be  mistaken.  She  hoped  she 
was.  She  had  nothing  to  say  against  Miss  Fanshawe— 'Heaven  forbid 
she  should — ^who  had  always  behaved  like  a  perfect  lady  to  her,  and 
always  been  extremely  liberal  as  far  as  her  means  would  allow,  poor 
dear  creature. 

But  liberal  as  Edith  might  have  been,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  it  was  she  who  gave  Mrs.  Biggs  the  money  to  furnish 
shortly  afterwards  her  drawing-room,  or  "  dravrring-room*'  floor,  as  she 
expressed  it,  which  had  hitherto  been  as  bare  as  when  the  carpenters 
and  other  workmen  first  lefl  it,  and  to  settle  certain  outstanding 
accounts,  for  which  she  had  been  a  good  deal  "  worTitted.**  As 
Mn.  BiggS|  too,  did  not  go  into  mourning,  we  cannot  suppose  the 
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money  was  bequeathed  her ;  or,  as  she  had  no  relative  or  acquaintance 
at  the  gold  diggings,  that  it  came  from  Australia.  We  are,  perhaps,  far 
too  curious.  We  have  Mrs.  Biggs*  own  distinct  averment  that  she  was 
an  honest  woman,  and  the  money  was,  of  course,  honestly  earned. 

Baffled  in  his  inquiries,  the  Viscount  returned  to  the  chambers 
he  occupied  in  the  Albany.  He  seemed  a  prey  to  some  incessant 
cause  of  grief  and  despondency.  Every  morning  he  sent  to  his  father*8 
mansion  to  see  whether  any  letters  had  been  forwarded  to  him  there. 
But  the  answer  was  always  the  same.  There  were  none.  Much  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  reading  three  letters  in  a  female  hand—* Edith'si 
in  fact — which  he  had  received  on  his  return  to  the  H6tel  des  Prinoes 
in  Paris,  from  the  South  of  France,  where  he  had  been  making  a  tour. 
Hie  tone  of  all  these  letters  was  greatly  altered  from  that  of  others  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  her.  In  the  last  she  informed 
him  that  she  ^vas  about  to  marry,  and  that  she  must,  therefore,  beg  him 
not  to  renew  his  visits  on  his  arrival  in  London.  This  had  brought 
him  over  without  a  minute's  delay.  We  know  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Mrs.  Biggs. 

One  morning,  on  casting  his  eyes  down  the  first  column  of  the 
TifMSj  he  saw,  under  the  head  "  Marriages,"  the  following  announce- 
ment:— "Married,  on  the  5th  inst,  at  Westley-Super-Mare,  Norfolk, 
Charles  Seldon,  Esq.,  of  the  Elms,  to  Edith  Fanshawe,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Fanshawe,  Esq.,  of  her  Majesty's  Customs.** 

"  Charles  Seldon  !"  said  the  Viscount,  letting  the  paper  fall  from  his 
hands ;  "  the  name  she  mentioned  in  her  last  letter.  So — ^it  is  but  too 
true.  Why  should  I  care — ^why — ah  !  why  ?  I  do  not— I  will  not— 
I  must  not.  I  believed  a  woman.  I  was  mad  to  do  so.  Oh  1  my 
dreams !  my  sweet  dreams  of  happiness  I  Grone,  gone ;  shattered ; 
crushed,  for  everl*' 

The  free  and  independent  voters  whom  the  Viscount  represented  in 
'Parliament  had,  very  soon  after  these  events,  an  opportunity,  if  they 
'chose  to  profit  by  it,  of  trying  the  question  so  oflen  mooted,  whether 
the  electors  of  a  pocket-borough  can,  consistently  with  their  interest, 
e&ercise  their  unbiassed  judgment  and  return  the  candidate  they  prefer 
in  opposition  to  the  one  proposed,  or  rather  suggested — "proposed** 
'18  too  strong  a  word — by  the  nobleman  who  owns  the  borough.  Strange 
*to  say  they  neglected  the  chance  of  settling  the  point,  and  the  Honour- 
able Wniiam  Pitt  Todei^h,  of  Todeigh  Castle,  Derbyshire,  was  duly 
^^retumed,  to  the  undisguised  satisfaction  of  the  Earl  of  Haughtlihurst, 
'in  the  place  of  Viscount  Aylesforth,  who  had  accepted  the  Chiltem 
hundreds  on  account  of  ill-health.  Indeed,  so  ill  had  the  Viscount 
*been  that  it  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  uncertain  whether  Ms 
mortal  as  well  as  his  Parliamentary  career  would  not  be  cut  short 
*BimTiltaneously.  The  doctors  said  their  noble  patient  was  sufiering 
'from  overwork ;  that  his  brain  was  affected,  and  that  death,  or  mid- 
ness  fit  least,  might  ensue.  Luckily,  however,  their  fears  'were  not 
realised,  and  he  recovered. 

The  Viscount  could  not  forget  the  kindness  with  which  the  Earl  had 
'tended  him  during  his  illness.  He  was  surprised  at  the  care  and  solieitade 
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his  father  evinced.  He  felt  gratcfol  for  it,  and  determined  to  make  what 
return  he  could.  He  frankly  confessed  that  his  heart  was  no  longer 
oapable  of  loving  as  it  had  once  loved,  but  that  he  was  ready,  if  the 
Eaxl  chose,  to  marry  the  lady  whom  the  latter  had  selected  for  him. 
The  Eairl  was  delighted.  His  dearest  hopes  would  be  fulfilled.  The* 
race  of  the  Haughtlihursts  would  be  perpetuated  and  all  the  anxiety  his 
son's  illness  had  occasioned  him  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced, 
though  that  anxiety  had  been  immense.  The  Earl  was  not  like  an 
ordinaiy  fether,  nor  did  he  feel  like  one.  His  bootmaker  or  tailor 
might  have  grieved  at  the  thought  of  losing  a  son.  The  Earl  of 
Haughtlihurst  quailed  before  the  harro^ving  thought  of  having  to 
mourn  the  death  of  an  heir.  But  all  was  now  well,  and  a  few  months 
aflerwards  the  papers  announced  the  marriage,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  of  Viscount  Aylesforth  with  the  Honourable  Lady 
Augusta  Fawley,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Greenfeld. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  object  to  this  marriage  on  the  score  that 
the  Yisoount  did  not  care  much  for  his  bride,  and  may,  perhaps, 
object  to  it  still  more  when  they  learn  that  the  lady  herself  felt  no 
particular  affection  for  her  husband.  But  if  they  do  so  object,  we 
must'  tell  them  plainly  they  are  not  competent  tu  give  an  opinion.  We 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  their  vanity,  but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  they 
only  manifest  the  vtdgarity  of  their  education ;  for  every  one  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  decent  manner  is  very  well  aware  that  the 
principles  regulating  marriages  in  high  life  are  very  dissimilar  from 
those  whiohlgovem  the  matches  of  tradesmen,  artists,  professional  men, 
and  others  of  the  lower  classes.  These  individuals  may  believe,  in 
their  simplicity,  that  the  heart  ought  to  be  consulted  in  such  matters, 
and  that  marriage  is  an  institution  founded  for  mutual  love,  comfort, 
and  assistance ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  noblemen  are 
concerned.  With  them,  marriage  is,  as  every  well-informed  man 
knows,  a  legal  form,  by  which  certain  titles  and  estates  are  secured, 
and  heirs  for  them  ushered  into  the  world. 

Looking  at  marriage  in  this  light  the  young  Yiscoimtess  fulfilled  her 
duty  by  being  confined  of  a  son,  twelve  months  subsequent  to  her 
appearance  in  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  at  St.  George's.  We  are 
sonry  to  say,  however,  that  she  was  foolish  and  vulgar  enough  to  find 
oti^  when  it  was  too  late,  that  she  possessed  a  heart,  and,  what  was 
tmse,  to  yield  to  its  criminal  suggestions.  One  fine  morning,  the 
idlole- world  of  fashion  was  scandalised  by  hearing  that  the  young  and 
besiitiful  Viscountess  Aylesforth  had  eloped  with  an  ofiicer  of 
dragoons,  who  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her  long  before  she  knew  her 
hQri)and,  and  whose  offer  of  marriage  had  been  rejected  with  due 
scorn  by  her  noble  father.  All  were  loud  in  their  censure  of  her 
conduct,  which  we  agree  with  them  in  thinking  indefensible,  and,  as  it 
never  struck  anyone  to  impute  the  slightest  blame  to  those  who  had 
given  her  to  a  husband  without  asking  her  whether  or  no  she  loved 
him,  or  who  wotdd  have  done  so  all  the  same,  had  she  besought  them 
on  her  bended  knees  to  abandon  such  an  intention,  we  suppose  that 
she  was  the  only  criminal  in  the  matter,  excepting  of  course  her  seducer. 

Not  being  a  member  of^a  wild  and  barbarous  tribe  in  the  plains  of 
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Southern  Africa,  but  a  native  of  a  civilised  and  Christian  nation,  the 
first  thing  the  Viscount  did  was  to  send  a  challenge  to  his  wife's  para- 
motir,  that  is  to  saj,  an  invitation  to  the  latter  to  meet  the  man  he  had 
injured,  and  in  cold  blood  to  use  his  best  efforts  and  skill  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  him.  The  Viscount  could  not  act  otherwise,  even 
had  he  wished  to  do  so.  A  man's  honour  is  not  like  a  man's  estates  or 
money,  which  he  loses  only  by  his  own  fault  or  negligence.  His 
honour  is  not  in  his  own  keeping,  but  is  delivered  over  to  his  wife  on 
the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  she  becomes  the  guardian  of  it  as  well  as 
her  own.  We  might,  perhaps,  question  the  correctness  of  this  theory 
had  it  not  received  the  sanction  of  civilisation.  As  matters  stand,  we 
are  neither  so  arrogant  nor  so  absurd  as  to  dispute  a  fact  so  universally 
received  and  so  firmly  established. 

The  challenge  was  duly  accepted.  It  was  a  cold,  raw,  foggy  morning 
in  March,  when  the  two  men  met  in  Battersea  fields.  The  distance 
was  duly  measured  by  the  seconds.  The  Viscount  and  his  adversary 
were  placed  at  fifteen  paces  from  each  other,  and  were  to  advance  until 
separated  by  a  space  of  only  five  paces,  being  at  liberty  to  fire  when 
they  chose.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  one  not  generally  practised  in 
England.  But  the  two  men  obstinately  insisted  on  it.  The  Viscount 
had  been  deeply  injured,  and  was,  moreover,  weary  of  life.  The  Gap- 
tain  had  been  guilty  of  inflicting  a  fearful  injury  upon  the  Viscount, 
and,  consequently,  felt  as  much  resentment  as  though  he  had  himself 
been  the  person  aggrieved. 

The  signal  was  at  length  given.  The  two  men  paused  an  instant, 
and  then  slowly  advanced.  After  proceeding  a  few  paces,  the  Captain, 
who  was  a  dead  shot,  levelled  his  pistol.  The  cap  was  a  bad  one,  and 
the  pistol  missed  fire. 

The  seconds  looked  on  in  breathless  anxiety.  The  Captain's  face 
became  livid.  By  the  code  of  honour,  as  that  quality  is  understood 
among  certain  classes,  he  was  bound  to  walk  on  to  the  limit  of  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  a  living  target  for  the  Viscount.  But,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  the  latter  instantly  stopped,  and,  folding  his  arms,  said  to 
his  adversary's  second : — 

"  Put  on  a  fresh  cap." 

His  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  signal  given  for  the  second  time.  An 
instant  afterwards,  the  two  men  fired  simultaneously.  The  Visoount 
fell,  llie  seconds  and  the  surgeon  rushed  up  to  where  he  lay ;  they 
thought  he  was  dead.  But  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  die.  Ha 
was  merely  wounded,  though  in  a  most  horrible  manner.  His  antago- 
nist's biiUet  had  entered  one  eye,  and,  passing  behind  the  nose,  come 
out  at  the  other ;  but  the  husband  was  avenged — his  honour  was 
satisfied. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  borne  home,  a  ghastly,  sightless 
victim  to  that  great  delusion  called  Society.  Oh  I  how  weary,  how 
agonising  were  the  two  months  which  followed  his  return  to  conscious- 
ness !  how  acute,  how  fe«nrful  the  pangs  which  he  endured  I  Pain, 
great  racking  pain,  is  hard  enough  to  bear  at  all  times,  even  when  the 
gentle  voice  of  her  we  love  whispers  in  our  ear  the  words  of  soothing 
comfort,  and  pours  the  healmg  balm  of  sympathy  into  our  soub ;  even 
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when  we  can  look  at  the  bright  dazzling  sunshinei  and  feel  our  spirits 
rise  at  its  joyous  rays ;  but,  alas !  the  Viscount  was  doomed  neyer  to  hear 
such  a  voice,  and  for  him  the  sun  was  destined  to  rise  no  more  ;  his  futuie 
was  one  dark  gloomy  night — one  dark  gloomy  night  for  sotd,  as  well 
as  body  I  Oh !  how  he  longed  for  death,  to  free  him  from  his  ex- 
cruciating sufferings,  as  he  tossed  from  side  to  side  upon  his  bed.  But 
death  is  often  deaf  to  Ihe  cries  of  those  who  yearn  for  him,  and  such 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

Another  year  passed  by,  and  a  young  man  might  be  seen,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  leaning  back,  pale  and  emaciated,  with  a  black  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  his  eyeless  sockets,  in  a  carriage  which  drove  slowly 
and  gently  round  Hyde  Park  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two.  One  day 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  sufferer  heard  a  woman  speaking  to  the 
coachman.  The  latter  made  some  angry  reply,  and  was  about  to  drive 
on,  when  the  Viscount  called  to  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
He  had  heard  something  v^hich  excited  his  curiosity.  The  instant  the 
coachman  had  pulled  up,  the  Viscount  heard  the  carriage  window  let 
down,  and  an  old  woman's  voice  exclaim : — 

*'  My  Lord,  thank  Heaven !  I  have  found  you.  I  have  tried  to 
speak  to  you  for  days  past — ^I  have  sent  letters  to  your  house,  but  I 
have  received  no  answer.'* 

"  Who,  what  are  you  ?  "  inquired  the  Viscount — "  I  should  know 
the  voice." 

''  Aye,  indeed  you  should.  My  name  is  Wheatley.  I  am  Edith's 
aunt" 

"  Ed— Ed— Edith  r  exchumed  the  Viscount  "  Edith  I  Edith  Fan- 
shawe.  Come  near  me — seat  yourself  near  me — let  me  press  your 
hand — I — ^I  cannot  see  you  1 "  While  he  spoke  thus,  with  half  choked 
utterance,  the  big  tears  escaped  from  beneath  the  silken  bandages 
across  his  face  and  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

The  old  lady  got  into  the  carriage.  ^^  I  am  weak!  foolish  I  but  I  have 
been  ill— oh  I  how  ill ! "  he  continued.  **  And — ^she — ^Edith — has  she 
sent  you?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Wheately,  "  she  has  not." 

**  Ah  I     She  has  forgotten  me,"  said  the  Viscount. 

**  She  never  forgot  you — she  loved  you  faithfully  and  truly,"  answered 
his  companion. 

"  She  never  forgot  me !''  exclaimed  the  Viscount,  "  did  she  not 
leave  me  ? — did  she  not  marry  ?  But  why  recall  the  past  I  the  present 
has  misery  enough  1 " 

"  She  never  married." 

"  Why  I  myself  saw  the  marriage  announced  in  the  Times.  Her 
own  letters,  too,  in  which  she  informed  me  of  her  intention — the 
name,  Seldon,  of  the  man  she  chose — ** 

'' What  marriage — ^what  announcement  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wheately. 

"Do  yon  not  know?"  almost  shrieked  the  Viscount.  ''Havel 
been  duped— deceived  ?  Where  is  Edith — can  I  speak  to  her— can-— 
win  she  see  me  ?" 

Vis,  Wheately  made   no  reply.    The  Viscount  waited  for  some 
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instants  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,   catching  hold  of  both  her 
hands: 

*tYou  are  sobbing — ^I  hear  your  sobs,  though  you  would  smother 
them.  And  there — ^there-^I  feel  your  scalding  tears  upon  my  haadt. 
What  does  this  mean  ?" 

Again  there  was  no  answer,  but  the  sobs  grew  louder  and  were  now 
unconstrained. 

"  Is  Edith'' — asked  the  Viscount,  convulsively :  "  is  Edith"— and  he 
paused. 

"Yes — she  is  dead  I"  replied  the  old  lady.  "  She  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  but  she  died  blessing  you.'' 

An  hour  afterwards  the  Viscount  was  seated  by  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  man  :  that  man  was  Charles  Fanshawe.  Their  interview  was  a 
long  one.  It  would  appear  that  Fanshawe  had  been  in  the  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  some  person  to  whom  reference  was  frequently  made 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  although  his  name  was  never  once 
mentioned,  and  had  foolishly  displayed  his  wealth  at  some  low  betdng 
house  one  night.  He  had  been  knocked  down  and  robbed,  and  was 
then  dying  from  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

"  I  refused  to  say  on  whom  my  supicions  rested,"  he  observed, 
"  although  I  know  mj  murderers  well.  But  I  deserve  ray  fate :  it  is 
even  too  good  for  me." 

The  last  words  the  dying  man  spoke  as  the  Viscount  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Wheately  out  of  the  room  were : 

"  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  Viscount,  "  or  how  could  I  hope  to  be  fbrgiven 
for  doubting  her  ?" 

The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  man  was  seen  stretched  over  a 
new*made  grave  in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  Presently  he  arose,  and 
passed  his  fingers  slowly  over  the  words :  "  Edith  Fanshawe,  died  July 
4th,  1852,"  engraven  on  the  tomb-stone.  On  going  up  to  him  the 
sexton  found  that  he  was  blind,  and,  with  a  look  of  pity,  walked  on 
to  find  him  still  there  when  he  returned.  In  the  evening  the  blind 
mourner  left,  but  the  next  morning  he  was  again  in  the  same  place, 
still  passing  his  fingers,  ever  and  anon,  over  the  words:  "Edith 
Fanshawe,  died  July  4th,  1852,"  while  those  who  crept  soflly  near  him 
could  hear  him  mutter : 

"  Edith !  dear  Edith !  I  will  soon  follow." 

Never  was  that  blind  mourner  absent  from  that  tomb  a  single  day 
for  months.  Nothing  could  keep  him  away.  In  rain,  hail,  or  firost,  he 
was  still  there — still  there,  passing  his  fingers,  ever  and  anon,  over  the 
words:  " Edith  Fanshawe,  died  July  4th,  1852."  At  last,  one  cold, 
bleak  afternoon,  when  his  servant  came  as  usual  to  fetch,  him,  he 
found  his  master  lying  across  the  damp,  wet  mound.  He  raised  him 
up.  Viscount  Aylesforth  had  kept  his  promise.  He  had  soon  fol- 
lowed her  he  loved  so  well. 

By  his  will,  which  had  been  recently  made,  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  as  Edith,  and  that  nothing  more 
might  be  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  than  the  words :  "  Edward  Fitz- 
Edward,  died  January  11th,  1853."    He  lefl  a  handsome  sum  to  be 
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inreited  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  WHeatelj,  and  confided  bis  infiuit  sen 
to  the  giiardiansbip  of  the  two  Mends  whom  he  named  as  his  execntorSi 
with  strict  injunctions  that  they  were  not  to  let  the  boy  know  his  real 
station  until  such  time  as  he  was  old  enough  to  form  a  just  and 
unprejudiced  opinion  of  its  Yalue  or  nothingness,  and  the  duties 
attendant  oirit 

The  £arl  had  not  attended  the  funeral ;  he  had,  indeed,  never  seen 
the  Viscount  after  the  day  on  which  the  latter  had  sat  by  the  bedside 
of  Charles  Fanshawe.  Iheir  last  interview  had  taken  place  that  same 
evening,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  credible  witnesses, 
gentlemen  of  the  EarFs  household,  who  could  not  help  hearing  a  few 
words  of  what  passed,  seeing  they  carefully  applied  their  ears  to  the 
keyhole,  was  a  stormy  one.  The  Viscount  had  loaded  the  Earl  with 
reproaches,  and  told  him  that  henceforth  all  relations  between  them 
had  ceased  for  ever. 

On  hearing  the  nature  of  the  Viscount's  will,  the  Earl  prepared  to 
dispute  it,  as  far  as  the  guardianship  and  education  of  his  grandson, 
the  young  Viscount,  was  concerned.  Meanwhile,  for  greater  safety,  he 
sent  the  child  ofi^,  in  the  care  of  a  confidential  servant,  to  Haughtli- 
hurst  Castle,  Derbyshire.  Five  hours  afterwards  he  received  atelegraphic 
despatch  announcing  that  a  frightful  collision  had  taken  place  on  the 
railway,  and  that  among  those  killed  was  the  little  being,  the  object  of 
all  his  solicitude  and  all  his  hopes. 

Strange  versions  of  the  EarFs  conduct  got  wind,  and  various  were 
the  comments  to  which  it  gave  rise.  He  was  almost  universally 
condemned.  This  was,  perhaps,  unjust.  He  had  merely  carried  out 
the  prejudices  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  considering  that,  in  such  a 
caose,  the  end  sanctified  the  means.  He  believed  that  blood  and  rank 
were  everything ;  he  fancied  that  all  human  feeling  could  be  smothered 
by  a  peer's  mantle,  and  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  sought  beyond 
the  outward  circle  of  a  coronet.  Perhaps,  as  he  sat  in  solitary 
grandeur,  a  childless  old  man,  it  may  now  and  then  have  struck  him 
that  such  notions  were  the  greatest  of  all  DELUSIONS. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

DON  BAKOHO  MAK18  LOVE  ATTEB  AN  ECOBNTRIC  PASmON. 

It  is  most  likely  that  Miss  Carlton  in  full  evening  dress,  as  she  was, 
would  have  marched  from  the  box*lobby  into  Cork-street — right  among 
the  cabmen  and  orange-women — ^had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  the  check-taker*8  barrier.    There  she  was  brought  to  a  standstill, 
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and  stood  gazing  with  sullen  vildness  down  the  entrance  steps  of  the 
theatre.  If  the  little  iron  railing  before  her  had  belonged  to  a  bridge 
—with  dark  deep  gurgling  water  on  the  other  side  of  it,  instead  of  a 
lighted  hall  thronged  with  lackeys  and  idlers — there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  young  lady  would  have  jumped  over  it.  A  civil  offi- 
cial (such  things  do  exist  here  and  there,  even  in  theatres)  noticing  her 
agitated  condition,  and  knowing  it  was  no  fit  place  for  a  younrg  lady, 
as  he  could  see  she  was,  to  stand  alone  in,  asked  her,  as  a  hint,  if  she 
Was  waiting  for  her  carriage.  She  waved  her  hand  mechanically,  and 
said,  "  get  me  one.**  A  cab  was  called,  and  Maud  leaped  into  it,  with 
a  contemptuous  disregard  of  such  dependencies  as  cloak,  fan,  opera- 
glass,  step-lather,  &c.,  which  she  had  lefb  behind  her  in  the  box,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Bedford  Hotel. 

Don  Sancho  got  in  a  cab  immediately  after  her.  It  is  possible 
that  Maud's  driver,  with  the  acute  perceptions  of  his  order, 
divined  that  he  had  got  hold  of  an  inexperienced  fare,  and  went 
a  mile  or  so  out  of  his  way,  with  a  view  to  earning  an  honest  shil- 
ling for  his  struggling  wife  and  family.  It  is  also  likely  that  Don 
Sancho's  driver,  by  a  similar  mental  process,  made  up  his  mind  that 
hia  &re  was  one  with  whom  no  such  liberties  might  be  taken ;  or,  per- 
haps, the  descendant  of  the  hidalgos — (by  the  way,  "  hidalgo**  means 
wmdfody'a  son:  clearly  our  friend  was  an  hidalgo)— with  his  usual 
seeking  afier  effects-even  with  no  better  audience  than  a  cabman — ^had 
done  a  little  retail  Monte  Christo  business  on  the  way,  and  encouraged 
the  man  to  speed  by  rare  munificence.  At  any  rate,  when  Maud 
entered  the  sitting  room  of  the  hotels  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while 
^— {her  mother,  she  knew,  had  retired  to  rest  early,  being  unwell)— 
to  try  and  tame  her  maddening  writhing  thoughts  into  something  like 
order, — there  was  Don  Sancho  seated  at  a  table,  in  an  unexceptionable 
attitude,  with  the  lamp  so  disposed  as  to  set  off  his  interesting  fiice  and 
figure  to  the  best  advantage. 

Maud  started  with  a  feeling  of  something  like  terror.  For  a  moment 
she  thought  this  man  must  possess  some  supernatural  power.  It  seemed 
to  her  she  had  left  him  a  few  seconds  ago  miles  away,  such  had  been 
the  hurry  and  pre-occupation  of  her  thoughts ;  and  here  he  was  before 
her  as  if  by  magic,  peifectly  calm  and  collected.  She  was  really  and 
truly  afi*aid  of  him. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  better.  In 
&ot|  he  had  "  led  up  to*'  the  situation,  and  he  was  an  experienced 
dramatist  and  stage  manager  as  we  have  learnt. 

''  I  believe  you  are  a  devil,**  said  Miss  Carlton,  in  a  voice  wherein, 
hatred  certainly  had  the  best  of  it  over  fear. 

Don  Sancho  was  immensely  flattered.  You  could  not  have  paid 
him  a  compliment  more  to  his  taste.  He  put  on  his  coldest  smile  and 
elevated  the  extremities  of  his  thin  black  eyebrows  to  their  utmost 
Mephistophelean  pitch. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?'* 

"  To  seize  an  opportunity,"  said  the  actor  calmly. 

<*  Of  humiliating  me  ?  Have  you  not  had  sufficient  ?  But  no !  You 
must  reap  the  fruits  of  your  labours.** 
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"  I  hope  s".  in  time.     They  have  been  long  and  arduous  enough/* 

Maud  sn:  down  heavily,  and  pressed  her  hand  against  her  burning 
brow,  tossiag  her  lovely  forest  of  ringlets  about  in  splendid  disorder. 

"  You  have  done  this,"  she  resumed,  looking  up  fiercely.  "  I  cannot 
fdl  you  what,  nor  how.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  this  worse  than 
deaUi  and  shame  that  has  come  upon  me.  You  have  weighed  upon 
my  life  like  an  evil  destiny  ever  since  I  have  known  you." 

Hie  Brummagem  O.  Smith  could  scarcely  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

"Why  have  you  done  this?"  Maud  asked,  almost  imploringly. 
"Now  that  you  have  triumphed,  you  cannot  refuse  to  tell  me.  I  am 
cuiious  to  know  what  motive  you  could  have  for  pursuing  me  with 
such  malignity." 

"  What  have  I  done,  Maud  ?"  Saumarez  inquired  in  a  sweet  voice, 
suddenly  chan^g  to  an  expression  of  naive  simplicity. 

The  question  was  certainly  a  trying  one.  What  had  he  done? 
Maud  could  not  answer  him ;  and  yet  her  woman's  instinct  told  her  that 
he  had  done  all. 

"  Was  it  my  fault,  Maud  ?"  (He  had  never  called  her  Maud  till  this 
evening ;  she  winced  at  the  familiarity  as  an  evidence  that  he  was  gain- 
ing an  ascendancy  over  her.)  "  Was  it  my  fault,  Maud,  that  you  fixed 
your  affections  on  Marston  Lynch  ?" 

**  How  dare  you ^?"  she  began  fiercely. 

"  Stirely,  I  may  allude  to  whatyou  have  never  yourself  striven  to  con- 
ceal, as  I  know  to  my  misery.  Was  it  my  fault  that  he  should  be  ass  and 
dolt  enough  to  fix  my  affections  on  another  less  worthy  than  yourself? 
You  complimented  me  just  now  with  an  ironical  suspicion  of  demoniac 
power.  I  confess  if  I  had  possessed  such  a  gift  I  might  have  exerted  it 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  as  has  happened  without  my  interference. 
But  bemg  only  a  simplejmortal  I  do  not  possess  thre  secret  of  love  phil- 
tres.    Would  to  God  I  did  I    Would  to  God  I  did !" 

Don  Sancho  repeated  this  with  an  exceUent  imitation  of  heartfelt  an- 
guish, burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  rocking  to  and  fro  on  his  chair. 

His  manner  calmed,  if  not  softened  her,  a  little. 

"  Then  why  was  all  this  concealment,  if  not  to  make  me  an  object 
of  scorn  to  myself  and  others  ?*' 

«*  What  concealment  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  in  a  bland  tone  of  astonishment. 

**  You  know  what  I  mean,  but  you  are  here  to  pain  and  exult  over 
me.  WeU  1  as  you  say,  I  have  made  no  concealment  of  my  feelings, 
even  to  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  one  mass  of  duplicity.  I  mean, 
Marston  Lynch's  marriage.     His  marriage !  Oh,  God  in  Heaven  !" 

"  And  do  you  think  this  is  a  triumph  to  me,  Maud  Carlton,  to 
hear  my  rival— even  now  that  he  is  lost-— lamented  over  with  a  passion 
that  removes  me  further  from  hope  than  ever?  Can  I  enter  into 
Marston  Lynch's  secret  thoughts  ?  Can  I  tell  you  his  motive  for  con- 
cealing his  marriage  ?" 

"  You  knew  of  it." 

"Maud  Carlton,  I  did  not." 

Don  Sancho  leapt  to  his  feet  indignantly  as  he  spoke.      He  really 

managed  to  bring  a  flush  into  his  pale  cheeks,  and  looked  a  noble 

pictore  of  outraged  virtue. 

c  3 
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Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  had  studied  the  theory  of  Lying  as  assidu- 
ously as  he  had  cultiyated  its  practice.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that 
lies  are  like  bullets,  the  biggest  do  the  surest  service. 

Maud  was  baffled  but  not  convinced. 

"  Why  are  you  here  now  ?*'  she  asked  sullenly. 

"  Why  am  I  ever  here  ?  Why  is  it  that  I  can  not  keep  myself  away 
in  spite  of  scorn  and  insult  ?  But  let  that  pass.  I  followed  you,  Maud,  to 
protect  you." 

"  From  whom,  pray  ?" 

*«  From  yourself,  probably.  When  you  left  the  theatre,  I  could  have 
wished  myself  a  demon  indeed.     Woidd  you  know  why  ?" 

Maud  tossed  her  head. 

"  Because  a  demon  possessed  you.'* 

Don  Sancho  was  highly  pleased  with  this  epigram;  and  made  a 
mental  note  of  it  for  his  next  dramatic  adaptation  from  the  French. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Maud,  strongly  excited.  "  I  was — ^I  am 
possessed  of  a  demon.  The  little  miserable  pale-faced  doll  I  I  left  her 
in  mercy,  or  I  should  have  wrenched  her  puny  hand  oiF.  Fool,  dolt, 
idiot,  as  he  is.  There  must  be  love-spells  or  philtres  in  the  world,  or 
he  could  never  have  preferred  such  a  baby  to  me.  To  me  V*  Miss 
Carlton  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  surveyed  herself  angrily 
in  a  mirror.  Don  Sancho  admired  her  very  much  indeed,  and  per- 
suaded himself  for  the  moment  that  he  was  dying  in  love  for  her. 

"  He  did  not  know  you,  Maud.     Thank  Heaven !" 
.    "Why?" 

'^  Because  had  he  known  you  in  time,  he  would  have  won  you  from 
me.  He  is  my  superior  in  every  way  (Don  Sancho  knew  the 
value  of  a  little  humility)  :  I  should  have  given  up  all  hope." 

"Do  so  now — once  and  for  ever." 

"  No,  by  Heavens  I     I  will  win  you  yet." 

"  You  think  so." 

"  I  do — I  will.  Your  love  for  him  is  at  an  end.  It  will  soon  change 
to  hate.  He  has  slighted  you,  and  you  can  never  forgive  him.  You 
will  hate  him  the  more  when  you  see  him  prosperous  and  happy  with 
another — insulting  you  with  their  very  happiness.  You  cannot  live 
without  love,  Maud.  In  time  you  will  have  tested  the  value  of  mine— • 
and  will  accept  it." 

Maud  seemed  not  to  heed  the  last  part  of  his  speech.  She  sat 
biting  her  lip,  beating  her  pretty  foot  against  the  carpet,  and  repeating, 
"  Happy — ^prosperous ! — Happy — prosperous ! — and  with  her." 

Then  she  wheeled  round  on  her  chair,  and  addressing  her  visitor  in  a 
choking  voice,  commenced — 

"  Saumarez,  I  believe  I  could  almost  love  you,  if—" 

She  paused. 

"  If  there  is  a  condition,  name  it." 

Maud  laughed. 

"  I  meant  to  say  if  instead  of  a  scheming  trickster,  you  were  a  bold 
villain." 

"lam  neither,  Maud,  but  proceed." 

Maud  kughed  again.  A  cracked,  jarring,  unpleasant  laugh  it  waa 
—so  different  to  her  usual  silvery  tones. 
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"  I  wu  going  to  gire  a  bit  of  bombut  in  your  own  atyle — And  to  uy 
tkst  U  yoa  cotild  ahowme  them  both  dead,  with  knives  ia  their  heuta, 
ud  tell  me  it  was  yoor  work,  I  wottld  pay  yoa  like  a  bold  braro,  with 
a  handsome  price — and  marry  you.  There — leare  me.  Ton  have 
taken  me  at  an  nnkind  advantage.  Why,  mftn,  yoa  are  a  pitiful  coward 
to  pry  into  a  poor  girl's  weaknesses,  and  listen  to  her  ravings.  Good 
nj^t" 

Don  Sancho  rose  and  took  her  hand.  She  tried  to  release  it,  bat 
the  efibrt  seemed  hardly  worth  the  making.     She  left  it  there. 

"Maad  Carlton,"  said  Saomarez,  fixing  Ms  eyes  upon  her,  and  qieaking 
in  measored  tones.     "  I  know  you  better  than  you  think.    Yoa  have 


beeo  grievonaly  outraged — not  intenlionally,  perhaps — but  the  thing 
b  done.  You  spoke  just  now,  lightly,  of  a  terrible  revenge.  Rerengo 
on  such  a  scale  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  But  revenge  of 
some  kind  you  must  and  will  have.     I  can  give  it  you." 

"  By  marrying  me  ?  Frankly,  I  should  consider  U  no  great 
triumph." 

"  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  Marston  Lynch  a  riob  man.' 

"  So  bad  L     How  will  that  serve  me  ?  " 

"Bead  this." 

Don  Saocbo  produced  a  document  from  his  breast  pocket,  and  held 
b  open,  Trithout  relinqiusbing  it,  for  Maud  to  read.     It  was  no  other 
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than  our  old  acquaintance  the  will,  which  had  exercised  such  an  in- 
fluence on  the  nerves  and  cheque  book  of  Mr.  Gregory  Lynch. 

^'I  cannot  read  to-night^  my  head  is  swimming.  What  b  the 
meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  A  will,  which,  if  once  made  public,  makes  Marston  Lynch  a  free- 
hold proprietor,  and  his  wife  a  rich  man*s  lady,  surrounded  by  eyeiy 
luxury  and  honour, — ^richer  than  yourself,  Maud." 

"  Give  it  to  me." 

Miss  Carlton  clutched  at  the  document  spitefully.  Don  Sanoho  re-* 
tained  his  possession  of  it. 

"  Not  yet,  at  any  rate.  Hear  a  few  words  that  may  gye  you  somo 
idea  of  the  lengths  my  passion  for  you  has  led  me.  This  will  came 
into  my  possession — no  mattef  how — some  time  back.  It  brought  me 
to  England  that  I  might  do  justice  to  Marston  Lynch,  who  is  entitled 
by  this,  his  grandfather's  will,  to  a  great  portion  of  his  imcle^s  property. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  completed  the  chain  of  evidence  necessary  to 
establish  its  validity.  Marston  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  wealthy, 
when—" 

"What?" 

"  When  I  discovered  that  you  loved  him.  He  was  more  than  my 
match  already.  I  was  not  going  to  put  the  additional  weapons  in 
his  handl  of  riches  and  power.  Marston  Lynch  was  my  ftiend :  but 
if  my  brother  stood  in  my  way,  in  love,  I  would  remove  him." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  shall.  I  am  a  selfish  man,  and,  wher9  niy  own  interests  and 
passions  are  concerned,  an  unscrupulous  one.  I  have  concealed  this 
will  to  further  my  own  interests  with  you,  by  retarding  those  of  my 
rival     Promise  me  some  hope,  and  it  shall  never  ^^  light." 

"  Woidd  you  commit  a  robbery  ?" 

"  You  were  only  half  in  bitter  jest,  awhile  ago,  when  yo^  proposed 
that  I  should  commit  two  murders.  Yes,  Maud,  I  could  become  either 
a  scheming  trickster  or  a  bold  villain  to  win  you.  It  depends  on  a 
word  from  you  whether  Marston  Lynch  is  to  become  a  ridi  man  or  a 
starving  beggar.  Continue  to  treat  me  as  you  have  done,  and  I  have 
no  longer  any  motive  for  continuing  a  crime.  Marston  and  his  wife 
shall  be  happy,  if  I  cannot  be  so." 

He  had  held  the  will  temptingly  open,  and  Maud  had  spelt  it  line 
by  line.  She  was  nearly  mad.  All  the  worst  passions  of  her  ardent 
nature  had  been  aroused  by  the  sorely  trying  events  of  the  evening. 
SEh^  wa$  as  tindictiVe  as  she  was  loving.  Remember  that  her  fine 
glpwing  nature  was  as  a  rank  uncultivated  garden,  with  scarcely  a 
weed  mdicated ;  beautiful  as  were  its  flowers,  rich  as  were  many  of 
its  fruits.  She  had  lived  for  a  dream  which  had  been  cruelly  disaips^ed, 
ISbe  hated  Lucy  Lynch  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  Her  quick 
imagination  had  divined,  that  vrith  herself,  backed  by  the  magio  of  hec 
wealth,  Marston  Lynch  would  have  been  a  happy  honoured  man — 
would  have  had  the  means  to  develope  his  character  and  realise  his 
ambitions:  whereas,  with  a  timid,  helpless  partner  like  Lucy^  bis 
career  would  be  trammelled  and  his  life  eventually  embittered*  At 
4r9^  she  thought  her  anger  towards  the  poor  little  wife  was  dis-> 
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interested,  on  Manton's  account.  Wbafc  right  had  the  deaigning  little 
schemer  to  spread  her  toils  to  clog  a  great  man's  steps  for  her  own 
selfish  gratification  ?  She  (Maud)  would  haye  helped,  supported  him, 
with  her  strength  and  wealth,  and,  above  all,  her  love,  which  was 
as  great  as  herself.  But  when  she  saw  before  her  the  written  evidence 
of  a  pofisibilitj  that  Marston  and  Lucj  might  be  happy  together — in* 
dependent  of  her,  her  wealth,  or  her  revenge — she  was  bound  to 
recognise  the  ravaging  power  of  base  selfish  jealousy.  She  would 
lather  see  them  bodi  dead  than  happy  with  each  other. 

'*  Gire  it  to  me,**  she  said,  clutching  at  the  will  again. 

^<  Unconditionally,  Maud  ?  ** 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  its  value ;  but  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  he  should  see  her  happy  and  snuling;  he  would  grow 
to  love  her.  She  is  beautifiil  after  all — above  all,  when  she  is  h^py. 
The  madman  I  I  would  have  loved  him  through  everything.  I  would 
love  him  now  if  he  would  leave  her.  What  are  their  laws  to  me? 
I  would  sing  ballads  in  the  streets  for  him.  I  would  drudge,  sUve, 
soSer,  steal  for  him.     My  God,  what  love  the  fool  has  lost  1" 

The  artistic  sense  of  Saumarez — if  nothing  higher — was  thoroughly 
roused.  He  admired  the  strong  agonised  imtutored  lawless  girl  more 
than  eyer.  J£  he  had  been  an  honest  man  he  would  have  obeyed  a 
momentary  impulse  to  speak  half  a  dozen  words  that  might  have 
placed  the  poor  shaken  spoiled  child  in  the  way  to  peace,  if  not  to 
hiqppiness.  But,  alack  1  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  an  arti- 
ficial rogue  of  some  twenty  years*  induration.  He  had  prepared  a  very 
pretty  plot,  which  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  spoiL. 

"  Here  is  the  will,  Maud,**  he  said,  folding  up  the  document  and 
handing  it  to  her. 

She  took  it  eagerly  at  first,  and  then  seemed  terrified  at  its  pos^ 
session. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  it?" 

"  What  you  please.  Bring  me  to  the  hulks  with  it,  if  you  like : 
only  remember  that  it  was  done  for  your  sake.  I  have  only  one  con- 
dition to  make." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"That  you  do  not  destroy  it  till  we  are  married." 

«  Take  it  back,  then." 

"  If  I  do,  it  wiU  only  be  to  give  it  to  Marston  and  confess  alh  I  a^i 
nek  of  this  course,  if  no  reward  is  to  come  of  it.     Shall  I  take  it  ?" 

«( No— -no ;  I  must  see  them  ruined, — ^beggars — starving  beggars." 

"  You  shalL  I  will  do  any  good  or  evil  you  may  command  m^ 
Maud,  only  make  yourself  the  price.  After  all,  why  should  I  affect  to 
love  Marston  Lynch  ?  I  hate  him.  I  have  hated  him  ever  since  he 
crossed  my  path.  I  have  power  to  injiire  him  beyond  what  you  hold 
in  your  hand.  If  I  can  punish  him  for  his  insolent  slights  to  you ;  if 
I  can  show  him  to  you,  with  his  pet  wax  doll,  ruined,  broken,  and 
miserable,  loathing  and  detesting  each  other—-" 

"  Show  me  that,  and  take  all  I  have." 

Miss  Carlton  had  grown  very  ugly  within  the  last  few  minutes. 

'*  You  make  me  out  a  very  common  trickster  indeed.    If  I  chose  t 
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flcheme  for  money,  I  have  brains  enough  to  do  it,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  you  have  any  conception  of.  I  want  yon,  Maud,  not  your 
money." 

'*  Then  take  me,  with  or  without  it,*'  said  Maud,  with  a  contemptuous 
toss  of  her  beautiful  body,  as  though  she  were  throwing  that  pre<nouj 
creation  ^way  as  a  thing  no  longer  of  any  value." 

Mr.  Merripebbles,  scared  and  breathless,  entered  the  apartment. 
Maud,  at  a  sign  from  Saumarez,  concealed  the  will  in  her  bosom.  She 
immediately  repented  of  having  done  so  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  retract. 

"Dear,  dear!  "  said  old  Merripebbles,  intensely  flustered.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Maud,  I  waited  in  the  box  half-an*hour  for 
you.  Hien  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Marston's  box,  and  he  quite  confused 
me  with  explanations  about  something  or  other.     To  think  of  his  being 

married  to  little  Lucy,  all  the  time  and Mr.  Saumarez  you  are 

not  going,  surely  ?** 

•'  I  am  sorry  I  am  compelled  to,  Sir.  Miss  Carlton— perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  Maud — to  night  was  indisposed.  I  hope  to  be 
received  for  the  future  on  a  more  intimate  footing." 

What  could  Maud  say  ? 

^  Good  night,"  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Saumarez  appeared  to  receive  this  parting  salutation  with 
rapture  and  held  the  speaker's  hand  much  longer  than  was  intended, 
bidding  the  aforesaid  speaker  be  composed  with  an  assurance  that  he 
would  look  round  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  As  Mr.  Merri- 
pebbles showed  him  to  the  door,  Don  Sancho  pressed  the  old  stock- 
broker's hand  very  warmly,  whispering  in  that  gentleman's  ear  a  com- 
forting assurance  that  he  believed  he  had  made  it  all  right  at  last 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  honoured  and  delighted,"  said  the  old 
boy,  with  a  not  very  delighted  face — "  but,"  he  added  to  himself,  when 
the  visitor  had  departed,  "  I  had  hoped  it  was  to  be  Mr.  Marston ; 
though,  of  course,  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  sped  along  the  Covent  Garden  Piazzaa 
(bound  for  the  Quadrant)  at  a  brisk  lively  pace  that  threatened  to 
break  into  a  dance,  musing  as  follows  : — 

"  So  1  I  have  made  her  an  accomplice  in  what  she  believes  to  be  a 
criminal  transaction ;  and  have  promised  to  bring  Marston  Lynch  to 
ruin.  Poor  old  Marston!  I'm  sure  I  shan't  take  any  trouble  in  the 
matter.  I  shall  just  leave  him  to  himself— he'll  do  it  fast  enough, 
without  my  assistance — and  shall  claim  credit  for  the  consequence. 
She's  a  splendid  young  virago,  and  it  will  have  a  glorious  effect  when 
it  gets  wind  that  she's  going  to  marry  me." 

Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  surpassed  himself  at  billiards  that 
evening. 


^»  a  »  mmsm^^i 
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THE    LOST    LOWLANDS. 
Bt  Qodfbxt  TURIIUU 

rW«  now  take  our  itend  <»  the  ■ward  of  Qilbeii  d«  Clara'a  OatUe  of  Abarjatwilli. 
w<0  direet  our  ejea  aeawaid ;  before  xm,  below  the  wavee  of  Oardigan  Bay,  Ilea  the 
Oaatrer  j  Owadod — ^the  sabmerged  land.  It  wai,  prior  to  the  aixth  contniy,  » 
countiy  of  dama,  cauaowaya,  and  embankmenta — the  Holland  of  Britain,  bow  its 
Zorder  Zee.  FiTe  enormona  dams  or  dykes  protected  it  from  marine  inondationa, 
and  eonneetod  it  with  the  elerated  rulge  of  the  interior,  forming  the  present 
eoaet  Hie  rij^Ung  white  line  of  breakera  yonder,  three  mUes  north,  commeneing 
al  Wallog^  terminatea  on  a  oongeriea  of  atones — artificial  or  natural  ia  not  aaoer^ 
tained — oo  which  once  stood  CiiB  Gwtddvo,  the  city  and  Falaoe  of  Yenntias, 
king  of  this  fertile  territory  at  the  period  of  its  submersion.  In  hb  reign  the  old 
lowland  ia  said  to  have  possessed  sixteen  cities ;  of  these^  Oser  Owyddno,  the  chief, 
was  one  of  the  three  ports  of  Britain  endowed  with  an  iodependent  charter  and 
priTilegea  of  its  own  foundation — London  and  Glasgow  being  the  other  two.  Its 
governor,  under  Venutias,  was  Sieth^nin,  Regulus  of  Dimetia.  In  revenge  of  * 
little  aarcasm  addressed  to  htm,  reflecting  on  his  habits  of  inebriation,  by  Venutiu% 
at  one  of  his  festivals,  Siethtoin,  attended  by  his  followers,  left  the  court,  and  thai 
night  let  in  the  sea  through  the  dam  of  Caer  Owyddno,  upon  the  Lowland.  When 
morning  broke^  the  coun&y  was  Inundated,  as  we  now  see  it»  by  the  ocean.— itrv. 
A  W.  MorffaM9  '*  North  WaUs,  or  Venedoiia:*] 

Koro  VEKunus  was  a  Briton,  of  the  ancient  order  known 

As  the  Cimbric     Thirteen  hundred  years  ago  be  filled  the  throne. 

King  Venutius  he  was  brave  as  any  of  the  race  of  Troy — 

He  was  wise  and  kind  and  truthful,  and,  in  short,  a  good  old  boy. 

Sail  we  right  across  his  kingdom,  which  was  tolerably  wide, 
For  an  ancient  British  kingdom :  now  it  lies  beneath  the  tide. 

Now  it  lies  beneath  the  Briny  ;  and  regattas  have  their  day-^ 

Come  and  go  where  forts  and  cities  came,  and  stood,  and  passed  away* 

So  the  grandest,  so  the  meanest^  so  the  fairest  fade  and  die ; 
Changing,  fleeting,  disappearing  out  of  sight  and  memory  1 

King  Yenutius  was  a  Briton,  as  I've  mentioned  once  before : 
lived  and  died  he  years  a  thousand  since,  and  some  three  hundred 
more. 

Sixteen  cities  of  the  Lowlands,  looking  out  across  yon  bay, 
Toa  had  seen  irom  Aberystwith  had  you  looked  before  his  day. 

Sixteen  cities,  fiur  and  stately,  Caer  Gwyddno  first  of  all, 
Tou  had  seen  from  Aberystwith,  looking  from  the  castle  walL 

Caer  Gwyddno— dty,  palace,  port,  and  garrison  in  one— 
Now  we  skim  above  thy  turrets,  gay  as  midges  in  the  sun ! 

Gay  and  careless  as  the  midges  that  the  rays  of  summer  bring, 
Flit  we  over  death  and  ruin— flit  and  flirt,  and  try  to  sting. 
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Sixteen  cities  of  the  Lowlands,  whelmed  thej  were  that  cruel  night, 
By  the  act  of  mad  Sieth^nin,  by  the  drunkard's  raging  spite. 

Would  you  have  the  doleful  story  told  you  in  a  learned  way  ? 
You  must  go  and  see  my  Uncle  (Jones  of  Cardigan)  some  day. 

Would  you  have  it,  meanwhile,  told  you  in  a  cockney's  crippled 

rhyme? 
Tea,  you  would  ?    WeU,  come  along,  then ;  here  we  are,  and  noVs 

your  time. 

King  Yenutius  holds  his  revel  at  an  inland  Coiurt-of-ease ; 
At  a  kind  of  Ancient  British  Compidgne,  amid  the  tree& 

little  recks  he  of  disaster — wrecks  he  nought  of  ruthless  hate. 
Grook'd  Suspicion  is  a  guest  that  may  not  pass  the  royal  gate. 

Three  times  nine  select  companions  doth  Yenutius  entertain, 
At  his  wood-environed  kind  of  Ancient  British  Compi^gne. 

Three  times  nine  select  companions  pledge  their  royal  host  in  mead — 
Which  (eo^i^erto  crede)  is  a  very  nasty  stuff  indeed. 

"Ho,  there!    You,   our  trusty  Seaward  1      Brave  Sieth^nin,  sit  on 

endl 
Some  one  have  the  goodness  just  to  wake  oxa  honourable  Mend. 

"Some  one  touch  our  Seaward  up,  there.     Gently,  gently!    That 

wiU  do. 
Why,  good  coz,  are  these  your  manners  ?  Snoring  loud  enough  for  two  ! 

"  Friends,  how  say  ye  ?     Don't  you  think  such  conduct  is  extremely 

wrong? 
Falling  fast  asleep  when  we  had  just  proposed  to  give  a  song. 

"  Falling  fast  asleep  and  snoring  on  the  table,  when  your  king 
Had  most  gracioudy  expressed  his  royal  willingness  to  sing  f 

"  Falling  fast  as  any  church,  and  snoring  like  to  any  pig ! — 
Dash  our  high  and  mighty  buttons,  and  our  royal  Cambrian  wig  I " 

Thus  pursues  the  king  his  humour,  cracking  little  harmless  jokes, 
Doubtless  thereto  instigated  by  those  three  times  nine  good  folks. 

By  those  three  times  nine  select  companions,  all  save  one  alone-^ 
Save  the  swart  and  glum  Sieth^nin,  scowHng  sidelong  at  the  throne. 

little  recks  the  King  of  danger ;  nought  recks  he  of  trait'rous  guile ; 
So  he  pleasantly  proceeds  to  stir  up  Black  Siethenin's  bile. 

"  Yigilance  in  office,  ha  I**  the  king  thus  condescends  to  chaff. 
"  Here  '9  a  pretty  sort  of  Sea-Guard  I      Why,  he 's  half  seas  o'er 
(a  laugL) 
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"  Come^  Siethinin !    Here  jou*re  welcome,  spite  of  all  Your  Ulde  flam ; 
But  jou  should'nt  take  yoiir  bed  and  board  together  {great  applauie). 

"  Ton  a  Sea-Guard  I     Why  you  ought  to  be  a  coast-guard's  swab  at 

best — 
Hallo  I     £h  ?    What,  going  ?    Nonsense !    Hang  it,  man,  we  did  bul 

jest" 

Not  a  word  says  Black  Siethdnin ;  reels  the  drunkard  to  the  door, 
Turns  and  gives  one  evil  look,  and  then  is  seen  by  them  no  morc^ 

At  the  castle  gate  Sieth^nin  marshals  his  Dimetian  guard, 
And  in  drunken  ire  he  leads  them  from  the  battlemented  yard ; 

From  the  grey  cold  stones  on  which  the  shadows  of  the  turrets  &11, 
From  the  firQWi\lng  palisade,  and  from  the  moonlit  outer  walL 

Not  a  word  st^  Blaok  Siethdnin,  but  he  hilts  before  his  band. 
Turns  and  giyes  an  evil  look,  and  shakes  his  denchid  mailM  hand. 

Then  once  more  he  waves  them  fcrward,  and  he  spurs  his  eourser  proud, 
And  the  mass  mores  on  together  like  a  threafiwg  thunder  cloud. 

Caer  Grwyddno,  Caer  Gwyddno,  royal  dty  of  ih^  plain, 

Thou  art  sleeping  in  the  moonlight — ^thou  wilt  n^ver  wake  again ! 

Comes  a  doud  upon  thy  glory,  comes  a  ruin  on  thy  might ; 

Caer  Gwyddno,  Gaer  Gwyddno,  thou  hast  done  wilh  day  and  night. 

Caer  Gwyddno,  Caer  Gwyddno,  day  and  night  wi^  thee  have  done ; 
Thou  art  sleeping  ii^  the  moonlight ;   thou  wilt  wal^e  not  to  th^  sun. 

Dyke  and  dam  and  centre  floodgate,  stand  they  not  in  order  brave  ? 
Shake  they  at  the  howling  fury  of  die  all-devoxiring  wave  ? 


Mad  for  prey,  with  jaws  distended,  rayening,  Iteming  high  his 
Leaps  the  monster,  but  to  split  in  fragments  on  that  rocky  breast. 

Dyke  and  dam  and  centre  floodgate  laugh  to  scorn  the  sea-god's  might ; 
But  more  subtle  is  the  fury  of  the  drunkard's  raging  spite. 

Black  Sieth^n  reins  his  charger,  and  he  halts  before  his  band ; 
And  he  strikes  upon  his  corslet  with  his  denchid  mailed  hand. 

Black  Sieth^nin  reins  his  charger  close  beside  the  central  gate, 
Ihrice  he  slrikes  upon  his  corslet  hissing  words  of  deadly  hate. 

"  Son  of  Seithyn,  am  not  I  the  chief  of  all  Dimetia's  best? 

Shall  /  make  ihe  mirth  of  Gwyddno,  shall  /  be  his  kingship's  jest  ? 

"  Look  to't,  Gwyddno  !     I,  thy  Seaward,  render  up  my  office  high. 
Find  some  courtier  who  will  All  it  with  more  grace  of  foolery  I 


"  Bj  mj  fitther's  name,  thy  scoffing,  good  Sir  King,  shall  coit  th«e  dear, 
Ho  I  ]re  lashing,  foaming  breakers  I     Ho  I     Mad  derils,  enter  here  1  " 

Caer  Gwyddao,  Caer  Gwydduo,  sleep  in  peace  a  moment  yet 
Sleep  I  nor  wake  to  see  the  ocean  bursting  o'er  thj  parapet ! 

King  Venutius,  left  alone,  is  muung  like  a  thoughtful  Thane, 
On  the  terrace  of  his  inland  Ancient  British  Compidgoe. 


Cares  of  statecraft  ves  his  bosom,  and  no  rest  the  night- hours  bring; 
Sleep,  to  spread  the  beggar's  pallet,  flies  the  pillow  of  the  king. 

Hark  1  a  sound  comes  on  the  night  wind— strange  and  terrible  its  tone- 
Like  the  roar  of  mighty  armies,  like  a  nation's  dying  groan ; 

like  the  wul  of  dlies  mingling  with  the  strife  of  sky  and  seas  ; 
like  the  dreadful  tempest  breaking  down  the  brave  old  forest  trees. 

nil  at  last  the  ncnse  awakens  all  those  of  the  royal  trtun 
Who,  by  lack,  are  in  attendance  at  the  Cimbric  Compiigne. 

All  the  priests  and  pretty  pages;  all  the  muds  with  frightened  looks; 
All  the  men>at-armsand  flunkeys ;  all  the  counsellors  and  cooks; 
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Banning,  stalking,  tramping,  scudding,  hither,  thither,  to  and  fro, 
Up  and  down,  and  back  and  forward,  through  the  galleries  they  go. 

King  Yenutius  heeds  nor  hears  the  din  and  hurry,  buzz,  and  dack  ; 
He  is  looking  to  the  West,  where  spreads  the  sea-line  long  and  black. 

Sound  him  gather  sage  old  statesmen,  '^  There's  no  fear,"  they  all 

agree; 
King  Venutius  heeds  nor  hears  a  voice — save  that  of  yonder  sea. 

All  the  sages  having  spoken,  next  the  courtiers  will  be  heard*— 
All  the  courtiers  have  concluded.    King  Venutius  hath  not  stirred. 

Silent,  stricken,  pale  and  rigid,  gazes  he  with  glistening  eye. 

Till  his  noble  heart,  nigh  bursting,  heaves  a  mournful,  mournful  sigh. 

King  Venutius,  in  his  lonely  Ancient  British  Compifegne, 
Never,  never  spreads  the  mead-feast — never,  never  smiles  again. 

And  he  hates  the  merry  sound  of  harp  and 'song,  and  thoughtless  glee ; 
And  he  hates  the  night- wind's  murmur,  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  WARSAW  IN  1830. 
Bt  J.  Palqravi  Sdcpsosi. 

THE  SUMMER  CAMF — THE  EMPSBOR  NICHOLAS. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  your  memory  wander  back,  through  a 
long  vista  of  years,  to  some  spot  upon  the  distant  horizon  of  time  ?  The 
result  of  the  endeavour  is  a  curious  one.  At  first  the  avenue,  through 
which  memory  is  obliged  to  tread,  is  dimly  lighted  and  obscure.  By 
degrees  more  distinct  forms  loom  through  the  mist.  Then  scenesi 
places,  persons,  assume  more  definite  shapes.  At  last  they  stand  before 
you  almost  as  clearly  as  in  former  reality.  Some  of  Tumcr*s  water- 
colour  drawings  have  the  same  effect.  Objects,  at  first  unseen,  gradu- 
ally strike  the  eye  of  the  steady  gazer,  much  afler  the  fashion  in  which 
the  supposed  cianDcycmce  of  somnambulists  in  a  mesmeric  state  may 
proceed.  There  are  such  pictures  of  my  memory,  which  the  late  interest, 
attached  to  Russia,  has  gradually  conjured  up  before  me  out  of  the  mist 
of  years — ^pictures  belonging  to  the  time  when  the  first  impulses  of  a 
roving  disposition,  of  a  craving  curiosity,  and  of  boyish  romance,  had 
unexpectedly  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  zig-zag  caprices  to  Warsaw. 
May  be,  Ihey  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  others. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1830,  Europe  was  still,  more  or  less,  in  the 
condition,  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1830  had  not  yet  burst  forth,  and  by  its  exam- 
ple laid  th^  train  for  the  explosion  of  the  subse(juent  revolutions  pf 
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Belgium  and  Poland — the  one  successfni  in  its  issue,  the  other  cmshed 
after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle.  Poland,  then,  slumbered  or  appeared 
to  slumber.  If,  bj  secret  conspiracy,  materials  had  been  already 
heaped  together  for  the  future  conflagration,  the  fact  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected ;  for  certainly  the  eventual  outbreak  took  the  Russian  authorities 
completely  by  surprise,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  and  all-comprisiug 
system  of  espionage  which,  perfectly  organised  so  as  to  pervade  all 
classes,  seemed  to  allow  no  sigh  to  be  uttered,  no  breath  to  be  breathed, 
no  thought  to  be  conceived,  report  of  which  was  not,  or  might  not  be, 
made  to  the  superior  powers. 

At  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  Warsaw,  the  Polish  Diet,  or  figment 
of  a  Diet,  the  last  which  was  ever  assembled,  was  being  held  in  Warsaw. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  with  a  brilliant  court,  were 
present  in  the  city  upon  the  occasion.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  reigned  supreme  in  the  land ;  the  assem- 
blage of  the  Diet,  under  the  circumstances,  was  but  a  mockery.  In 
fiMst,  the  Constitution  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  Poland  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  sworn  to  be  observed  by  the  Emperors  of 
Russia,  provided  that  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  land  should  be  always 
vested  in  a  PoUsh  noblemah  of  imperial  appointment.  But  this  funda- 
mental  point,  like  many  other  clauses  in  that  disregarded  charter,  had 
become  a  nullity.  Upon  the  decease  of  the  last  Viceroy  in  1825,  no 
steps  were  taken  for  any  further  choice ;  the  post  was  left  unfilled ;  and 
Constantine,  who  had  abdicated  the  imperisd  crown  in  favour  of  his 
younger  brother  Nicholas,  although  in  truth  no  more  than  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Warsaw,  had  repaid  himself  for  his  sacrifice 
by  arrogating  to  himself,  in  despite  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  the  oath  of  the  Emperor,  the  whole  executive 
power  in  Poland.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  thus  owed  to  his  brother 
an  empire,  seemed  to  think  it  but  fair  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  a  kingdom — ^for  such  in  fact  the  power,  he  had  assumed,  became 
— ^by  the  abdicator. 

Festivities  of  the  most  varied  kind,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  were  succeeding  each  other  day  by  day,  night 
by  night.  Parades  or  reviews  generally  occupied  the  mornings ;  and 
at  the  most  extensive  and  brilliant  of  these  military  spectacles-— a 
review  of  the  whole  Polish  army  —  I  first  saw  that  personage,  so  re- 
markable in  appearance  as  well  as  in  historical  position,  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas.  But  memory  is  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  quality 
of  the  mind.  It  is  in  no  way  to  be  forced  out  of  the  path  which  it 
chooses  for  itself;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  before  being  obliged  to 
retrace  the  details  of  that  extraordinary  sight,  it  will  insist  upon 
dwelling  first  on  scenes,  which  rise  up  before  it  as  fresh  and  clear  as 
they  were  shown  but  yesterday,  and  to  which  the  formation  of  our 
modem  English  camps  give,  a  certain  interest. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Warsaw  was  a  con- 
siderable open  space,  which  had  been,  for  some  years  previously,  appro- 
priated to  the  formation  of  a  large  camp,  occupied  during  the  summer 
season  by  the  regiments  of  Polish  and  Russian  infantry  that  were  gar- 
risoned in  Warsaw,  or  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood — the  ofScers  living 
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in  cottages  and  huts,  kept  in  repair  daring  the  whole  year;  the  soldiers 
nang  tents  pitched  each  season  for  the  purpose.     Thb  camp  covered  a 
great  circular  tract  of  land,  almost  symmetrical  in  its  rounded  pro- 
portions ;  and,  on  whatever  side  he  might  arrive,  the  visitor,  after 
passing  the  several  scattered  outposts,  came  first  upon  a  portion  of  a 
broad  belt  of  open  space  surrounding  the  whole  camp,  and  serving 
as  the   ground  for  drills,   parades,  small  mancauvres,  and  reviews, 
and  the  daily  exercises  of  public  worship  for  each  regiment,  according 
to  the  portion  it  skirted.    The  great  outer  circle  of  the  whole  encamp- 
ment was  formed  by  this  open  belt :  the  next  circular  belt  within  was 
covered  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers,  arranged  with  the  nicest  symme- 
tneal  regiUarity — each  tent  rising  only  like  a  light  roof  above  the  soil, 
the  height  of  the  interior  being  obtained  by  an  excavation  about  three 
feet  deep,  dug  in  the  ground  and    aflfoMing    resting  and  sleeping 
places  for  t«n  or  a  dozen  men.    To  each  a  gentle  slope  led  down  at  the 
open  gable  end  &cuig  the  exterior  of  the  circle ;  and  each  was  thus 
entered  only  by  the  human  fonn  in  a  creeping  position.   These  myriads 
of  white  sail-cloth  tenements,  which  stood  three  deep,  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  footpaths :  at  certain  intervals  a  broader 
species  of  street  i^orded  access  to  various  Subdivisions ;  and  a  still 
broader  space  sundered  each  tented  village  from  a  similar  one  belong- 
ing to  another  regiment.     Within  this  thickly  dotted  circle,  and  filling 
the  whole  interior  of  the  round,  was  a  large  wood  of  acacias,  which, 
upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  camp,  had  been  planted  with  great 
eare  and  pains,  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  then  garrisoned  at 
Warsaw — ^the  whole  earth  on  which  this  acacia  forest  was  intended  to 
ibmriah  having  been  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain.    This  grove  was  intersected  by  its 
regular  streets,  each  leading,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  to  the  central 
point  of  the  great  round,  where  headquarters  were  established,  and 
counter-crossed  by  smaller  encircling  lanes,  for  the  fiicility  of  inter- 
eommunication.     It  would,  probably,  have  afforded  to  a  traveller  by 
balloon  the  appearance  of  a  huge  cobweb.     Skirting  these  streets  and 
lanes  were  the  dwellings  of  the  officers.     Each  of  these  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  cottage  am^y  a  park  pavilion,  the  plaything  dairy  of  an 
English  country  lady,  or  the  dear  old  Swiss  cottage  of  the  Colosseum, 
^n  a  military  barrack-lodging.     Each  was  tricked  out  according  to 
the  fimcy  of  the  owner,  with  woodwork  tracery,  creeper-grown  trellis 
work,  and  similar  rustic  decoration,  and  was  generally  surrounded  by  a 
broad  verandah  in  suburban-villa  taste ;  each  was  placed  in  its  own 
garden,  decked  with  the  gayest  flowers,  and  cultivated  with  consider- 
able care, — ^while  over  all  stretched  the  light  sprayey  dancing  branches 
of  the  luxuriant  acacias.    In  our  own  trim,  neat,  bowered  country,  we 
can  show  nothing  trimmer,  neater,  or  more  coming  up  to  the  beau  ideal 
of  luxurious  rusticity,  than  these  fantastic  wooden  residences.     The 
buildings,  belonging  to  superior  officers,  generally  contained  four  rooms. 
Officers  of  lower  rank  contented  themselves  with  one  containing  only 
a  drawing  room  and  a  bed  chamber.    Some  even  were  obliged  to  chum 
together  in  one  little  villa  in  fraternal  quality.    None  of  these  military 
vQlaii  were  of  large  proportions,  certainly;    and  neatness  and  order, 
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carefully  observed,  were  necessary  to  give  them  their  constant  com- 
fortable appearance.  But,  in  most  cases,  tbey  were  very  luxuriously 
fumisbed,  and  adorned  witb  nicknacks,  gimcracks,  prettinesses  of  all 
kinds,  wbicb  migbt  bave  induced  tbe  mistake  tbat  tbe  visitor  bad 
penetrated  into  *^ my  lady's  hovdoii^  ratber  tban  into  a  military  "crib," 
bad  it  not  been  for  tbe  inevitable  pipestand,  and  tbe  ricbly-fram^ 
coloured  prints  of  celebrated  danseuses  or  otber  seemingly  Aspasian 
beauties,  wbicb  veiy  generaUy  smiled  from  tbe  walls.  Never  bad  tbe 
"pomp  of  war"  put  on  so  peaceful,  pretty,  and  Watteau-herger-ljikQ 
an  air.  Bebind  tbese  dwellings  of  tbe  officers,  concealed  as  mucb  aa 
possible  in  tbe  tbickness  of  tbe  woods — ^for  tbe  picturesque  and  eye- 
fascinating  bad  evidently  been  studied  as  mucb  as  possible,  and  tbe 
objects  less  capable  of  being  "effective"  put  out  of  sigbt — stood  tbe 
magazines,  regimental  offices,  kitchens,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  tbe  centre-— 
tbe  great  spider  tenement  of  tbe  gigantic  cobweb— was  tbe  mansion, 
tbe  only  one  not  made  of  wood  or  canvass,  wbicb  served  for  head- 
quarters, and  as  tbe  temporary  residence  of  tbe  Grand  Duke,  whenever 
he  visited  the  camp,  ^e  spider  was  ugly  and  bloated,  witb  a  very 
business-like  and  awe-inspiring  air  about  it :  and  it  told  a  plain  truth, 
wbicb  might  otherwise  Imve  been  forgotten,  tbat  tbe  whole  scene  was 
real  and  had  a  stem  purpose,  and  was  not  a  pretty  show  got  up  for  the 
amusing  exercise  of  some  despot's  bobby,  or  as  an  enormous  theatrical 
decoration. 

Circumstances,  arising  from  tbe  strange  position  in  which  I  bad  been 
placed  in  Warsaw,  bad  made  me  acquainted  witb  several  of  the  officers 
at  tbat  time  lodging  in  tbe  encampment :  and  to  a  youth,  alone  in  a 
foreign  land,  tbe  days  passed  upon  this  spot,  amidst  the  ever-varying 
military  spectacle,  were  among  tbe  brightest  and  most  pleasant  of  his 
life.  The  scene  was  one  of  constant  animation,  and  of  fanciful  colour ; 
and  when  the  duty  of  tbe  day  was  over,  and  officers  loiuged  and 
laughed  in  their  prettily  bedizened  rooms,  or  on  garden  benches 
beneath  the  acacia  shade,  many  a  jovous  evening  was  passed,  witb 
pipe  in  mouth,  around  the  truly  Russian  tea  table.  At  tbat  time,  all 
care  seemed  to  be  thrown  aside ;  and  the  foreigner,  at  least,  forgot,  in 
tbe  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  and  when  hearts  were  opened  to 
one  another  in  confidential  interchange  of  feeling,  that  there  migbt  be 
an  Iscariot  in  that  merry  group,  and  that  the  buoyancy  and  openness  of 
a  candid  disposition  might  be  laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine 
as  a  crime  of  magnitude.  But  suspicion  and  reserve  are  not  ingre- 
dients that  easily  find  place  in  the  mind  of  light-hearted  youth. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  portions  of  this  life 
of  military  rusticity,  I  must  caJl  upon  my  memory  to  raise  up  before 
me  any  one  of  tbe  bright  summer  evenings  of  those  days.  I  am  seated 
with  an  officer  on  a  bench  beneath  one  of  the  spreading  acacias  in  bis 
garden.  The  regiment  lies  to  the  westward  of  tbe  camp ;  and  spangles 
of  light,  shed  through  the  flickering  leaves,  by  an  evening  sun,  are 
dancing  on  our  heads,  as  we  laughingly  discuss  the  last  new  French 
novel — not  yet  forbidden  literary  food  for  tbe  Russian  officer,  as  tbe 
French  revolution  of  July  has  not  yet  broken  out,  and  rendered  all  tbat 
comes  from  tbat  naughty  country  most  suspicious  contraband.     Otber 
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officers  are  leaning  over  the  garden  railings,  bowercd  with  convolvuluB, 
and  joining  in  the  discussion.  A  burst  of  music  rises  in  the  calm 
errening  air.  The  band  of  the  regiment,  to  which  the  officers  belong, 
has  struck  up.  It  plajs  every  eyening  for  half  an  hour,  preyiously  to 
genezal  prajer.  Ererybody  starts  up  and  lounges  off,  as  usual,  to  the 
spot,  whence  come  the  wild  notes  of  Weber's  exquisite  overture  to 
^^Enfyanthe"  fitfully  upon  the  light  breeze.  The  party  reach  the 
outer  circle  of  the  camp,  where  they  meet  and  greet  their  fellow  officers 
of  the  same  regiment.  The  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  long  lines  facing 
the  acacia  wood,  the  band  in  front.  The  setting  sun,  behind,  flings 
the  leagihened  shadows  gf  the  men  along  the  sand,  and,  whilst  it  throws 
the  masses  into  strong  relief  against  the  glowing  sky  beyond,  glances 
brightly  fix>m  their  bayonets  and  their  ornamented  schakos.  At  a 
considerable  interval  from  the  line  of  the  regiment  to  which  I  am,  this 
evening,  on  a  visit,  commences  that  of  another  regiment  similarly  drawn 
up.  Its  ranks  gradually  diminish  in  the  perspective  of  the  distance,  as 
fiff  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until  the  tum'of  the  circle  hides  its  further  con- 
tanuance  from  sight.  On  the  other  side  is  a  similar  display.  The  military 
spectacle,  which  fills  the  segment  of  the  circle  visible  from  that  spot 
is  the  same,  around  the  whole  immense  circle  that  forms  the  outer  belt 
of  the  camp,  until  the  complete  circumference  is  filled.  To  the  over- 
ture succe^  airs  from  operas,  waltzes,  mazourkas,  quadrilles ;  at  last 
the  regimental  band  plays  a  solemn  hymn.  The  moment  has  arrived 
for  evening  prayer.  A  priest  advances  in  front  of  the  long  lines  and 
&ces  them.  'Die  soldiers  uncover  in  the  ranks — ^ihe  service  is  commenced. 
All  heads  are  bowed.  A  solemn  stillness  ensues,  broken  only  by  the 
heavy  monotonous  voice  of  the  officiating  priest.  At  last  the  prayer 
is  finished.  The  soldiers  recover  their  arms  with  a  clang,  which  seems 
to  roll  on  into  infinity.  All  is  then  again  silence.  The  signal  is 
awaited  which  is  to  dismiss  the  soldiers  for  the  night  The  last 
gleaming  rim  of  the  sun's  disc  smiles  upon  the  horizon  of  the  plain. 
At  that  moment  the  deep  boom  of  a  cannon  comes  thundering  from 
the  centre  of  the  wood  through  the  trees.  The  band  strikes  up  a 
national  air.  The  regiment  is  marched  off  the  ground  up  one  of  the 
main  avenues.  The  others,  to  the  right  and  the  left,  are  gradually  dis* 
appearing,  like  long  serpents,  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood.  The  heavy 
tramp  of  the  men  continues  to  resound  from  all  sides,  long  after  they  have 
been  lost  to  sight  Later  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  the  usual  hum  of 
the  camp ;  and  that  at  last  is  gradually  stilled.  The  soldiers  have  gone 
to  their  tented  holes  to  rest ;  the  sentinels  and  outstanding  picquets  are 
alone  duskily  visible  on  the  belt,  or  further  on  the  plain,  as  the  dark- 
ness gather  around.  I  retreat  with  my  friends  to  another  of  the  pic- 
turesque cottages  of  the  military  colony.  The  tea  table  is  set  out  imder 
the  verandah.  The  never-failing  meerschaum  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
member  of  the  party.  Bewildered  fire-flies  now  and  then  strike  against 
the  lamp- globe.  The  moon  has  risen  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp, 
and,  by  degrees,  sheds  its  still  light  in  patches  on  the  verandah 
floor.  The  garden  is  on  the  skirts  of  tbo  wood.  The  white  tents 
glimmer  through  the  trees — the  plain  is  flooded  with  moonlight  beyond. 
Wit  and  sentiment  have  each  their  turn  in  the  desultory  conversation 
VOL.  in.  i> 
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of  the  jovial  party.  Hark  I  tHe  sounds  of  a  piano  from  a  neighbouring 
oottage-ome — the  notes  of  an  Italian  air  or  French  romance  admirably 
sung.  The  young  Russian  officers,  who  generally  boast  of  many  super- 
ficial accomplishments,  are  frequently  excellent  musicians.  I  can 
almost  fancy  I  have  wandered  somehow  into  the  land  of  fairy-like 
romance,  or  ask  myself  with  wonder,  "  Where  am  I  ?  Is  this  an 
enchanted  land  of  peace  ?  Is  it  an  embodied  page  from  a  Florian  tale 
of  bergerie  ?  Is  it  a  dramatic  scene  got  up  for  the  amusement  of  the 
evening  ?  Is  it  a  '  fancy*  colony  in  some  civilised  backwood  ?**  Little 
did  I  then  foresee  that  perchance  one  of  those  gay,  light,  merry  friends 
of  the  hour  might,  in  a  destined  space  of  time,  strike  my  friend  of  years 
to  the  earth  upon  the  battle-field,  and  bring  sorrow  and  misery  to  my 
'*  nearest  and  dearest,**  or  that  the  *'  little  gentleman  **  (as  I  was  jestingly 
called)  would  grow  up  to  feel  hatred  and  rancour  in  his  heart  towards 
those  who,  in  these  merry  days,  petted  him  with  so  much  ready  friend* 
ship  and  eager  hospitality.  How  sad  a  gift  would  be  the  spirit  of  pro« 
phecy  I  But  though  it  is  hard  to  part  from  cheerful,  affectionate- 
hearted  companions,  the  hour  grows  late — a  droshka  is  awaiting  me  upon 
the  outskirts  of  the  camp.  lam  accompanied  by  pleasant  friends  to  my 
vehicle,  and  drive  back,  in  the  still  flood  of  moonlight,  to  the  city,  full  of 
pleasant  thoughts. 

Memory,  having  exercised  its  privilege  of  caprice  in  conjuring  up 
these  pleasant  scenes  of  camp  life,  and  gazing  back  on  them  with  satis* 
fiiction,  will  now  allow  itself  to  be  compelled  to  evoke  another  scene, 
belonging  to  the  same  place  and  period,  less  congenial,  but  far  more 
dazzling  and  imposing. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  about  to  review  the  Polish  army.  All 
Warsaw  is  astir  in  anticipation  of  the  great  sight.  The  sun  rises 
clear  and  glorious  on  the  day ;  and  the  whole  city  pours  forth  in 
carriages,  in  droshkas,  on  hoi-seback,  or  on  foot,  to  the  spot  in  which 
the  review  is  to  be  held.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  same  vast  sandy  plain, 
to  the  westward  of  the  city,  upon  which  the  camp  is  formed.  A  long 
ridge  of  low  sandy  hill,  sloping  gently  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  skirts 
a  lengthy  tract  of  land.  On  the  brow  of  this  slope,  facing  the  spot 
which  is  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  the  manceuvres  and  review,  is 
situated  a  gorgeous  tented  pavilion,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  was  always  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Greek  religion^- 
"  the  one,  the  holy,  and  the  true,''  as  the  Russians  call  it— K)n  all  state 
occasions:  and  its  blessing  was  to  be  sought  on  all  '^ deeds  of  arms,*' 
whether  in  mimic  or  in  real  war.  To-day  a  blessing  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Emperor,  to  his  well-beloved  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
to  the  army.  In  a  few  short  months  that  blessing  will  have  curdled  into  a 
curse.  The  Emperor  will  be  at  war  with  those  he  will  then  call  his 
** rebellious  vassals."  The  kingdom  will  be  deluged  in  blood;  that 
army  will  be  divided  against  itself;  and  fellow  soldier  will  deal  death  to 
fellow.  But  the  blessing  is  now  about  to  be  bestowed;  and  none 
know,  on  that  glorious  day  of  sunshine  and  glitter,  how  soon  all  will 
be  darkened  by  the  deadly  smoke  of  the  cannon. 

From  the  draperied  entry  of  the  chapel  a  lone  flight  of  carpet^ 
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steps  leads  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  That  plain  seems  filled, 
as  fiur  as  the  eje  can  reach,  with  military  masses — artillery,  cavalry,  and 
in&ntry,  of  every  arm — rank  beyond  rank—^and  still  rank  beyond  rank 
again.  The  glittering  flags,  the  pennons  of  the  lancers,  the  sweeping 
feathers,  are  flapping  in  the  light  breeze ;  arms  and  helmets  are  glanc* 
ing  brightly  in  the  sunshine.  There  is  an  ocean  of  splendour  and  varied 
colour  on  the  plain.  The  slope  of  the  hiU  is  covered  with  myriads  of  hu- 
man forms.  No  position  can  be  more  propitious  for  the  countless  spec- 
tators of  the  sight  Caniages  and  horsemen,  in  thick  masses,  stretch 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  upon  its  summit.  All  the  earth  seems  to  have 
congregated  on  that  spot  I  am  made  to  leave  my  droshka,  and,  by 
the  interest  of  friends  and  incessant  appeals  to  the  hospitality  due  to 
the  foreigner,  am  pushed  through  crowded  thiongs,  hordes  of  police 
officials,  ranks  of  guards  that  are  terrassed  along  the  flight  of  steps, 
until  1  find  myself  standing  in  front  of  the  Cadetten-corpSj  and  so 
close  to  the  steps  as  almost  to  be  able  to  touch  the  persons  shortly 
to  be  grouped  upon  them.  From  this  spot  every  part  of  the  review, 
every  person  engaged,  could  be  distinctly  seen.  I  have  often  wondered 
since  at  the  singular  chances  which  placed  me,  the  unknown  foreign 
youth,  spite  of  the  strange  circumstances  then  detaining  me  at  War- 
saw—perhaps, though,  it  may  have  been  on  account  of  them— in  such 
close  proximity  to  those  on  whom  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  to 
depend.  Several  successive  discharges  of  cannon  now  burst  forth 
upon  the  air.  These  act  like  electric  shocks  upon  the  masses.  A  buzz 
of  excitement  pervades  that  enormous  crowd :  there  is  but  one  thought— 
e:^eTy  neck  is  stretched  in  one  direction: — "The  Emperor  is  coming!" 
A  large  body  of  horsemen  gallops  towards  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Tlie 
Emperor  is  at  its  head.  He  is  easily  recognised  by  the  many  well- 
known  portraits  of  him.  He  dashes  forwards,  his  plumes  waving  in 
the  air.  He  is  followed  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  princes,  generals, 
aides-de-camp,  staff  officers— all  that  is  great,  noble,  or  illustrious  in 
Poland.  Shouts  of  greeting  rend  the  air.  The  regiments  salute  as  he 
passes.  The  bands  strike  up  the  customary  hynm  by  which  his 
Imperial  Majesty  is  received.  I  am  startled  to  hear  the  well-known 
and  inspiring  struns  of  "  Grod  save  the  King  f  and  I  learn  with  surprise 
that  the  air  is  constantly  used  in  Russia  as  the  salute  to  the  Emperor, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany  to  royal  personages,  and  called 
by  its  English  name.  The  Emperor  springs  from  his  horse.  Almost 
immediate^  afterwards  a  biilliant  train  of  equipages  sweeps  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  staircase.  The  carriages  contain  the  Empress  and  her 
suite.  The  Emperor  hands  his  Imperial  consort  down,  and  leads  her 
up  the  steps ;  the  rest  of  the  Court  follow.  Before  mounting  many 
stairs  the  Empress  turns,  as  if  impatient  to  see  the  brilliant  spectacle 
upon  the  plain,  and  pauses,  spite  of  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
would  hurry  her  forwards,  to  look  with  a  smile  upon  the  myriads  of 
military  vassals  of  her  husband,  congregated  below.  When  the  Im* 
perial  pair  reaches  the  summit,  the  Empress,  with  her  ladies,  takes  up 
her  position  in  an  outer  gallery,  running  round  three  sides  of  the 
pavilion  chapel ;  as  the  Greek  Church  does  not  allow  females  to  pene- 
trate into  the  inner  sanctuary,  where  the  service  is  performed,  and 
obliges  them  to  worship  apart  from  the  male  devotees,  and  iq  an  inferior 
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portion  of  the  cliurch.     And  now  all  kneel.     The  Emperor  upon  the 
highest  step  immediately  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  tented  place 
of  worship — immediately  below  him,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
his  brother — then  Prince  Karl  of  Prussia,  the  brother  of  the  Empress; 
still  further  below,  according  to  their  rank,  arranged  step  by  step,  in 
thickest  masses,  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  escort,  to  the  last 
step  touching  the  level  ground.     Immediately  below  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  personages,  kneels  Marshal  Diebitsch,  then  the  lion  of  the  day, 
with  his  Turkish  laurels  fresh  upon  his  brow — laurels  hereafter  to  be 
withered  upon  other  heads.     He  is  a  little  stout  heavy-looking  man. 
Near  him  is  Paskiewitz,  the  future  pacificator  of  Poland,  and  Prince  of 
Warsaw,  who  was  so  shortly  to  overshadow  the  renown  and  win  away 
the  favours  of  his  then  illustrious  rival.     Below  come  others — a  glit- 
tering band  of  military  men,  at  that  time  more  or  less  known,  but  whose 
names  have  fled  from  my  memory,  in  all  the  sparkling  variety  of  uni- 
forms of  a  hundred  various  regiments.     At  the  head  of  each  regiment 
is  an  altar — a  priest  before  it ;  and,  at  the  instant  the  Emperor  kneels, 
each  individual  of  that  countless  mass  prostrates  himself  witli  one 
accord.     The  electrical  effect  of  the  simultaneous  prostration  of  the 
thousands  who  throng  the  space  before  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  when  -  the 
Papal  Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  stretches  forth  his  hands 
to  bless  the  world  from  the  balcony,  is  as  nothing  to  that  produced  by 
this  movement  of  an  army,  at  the  moment  that  the  Head  of  the  so* 
called  orthodox  Greek  Church  himself  kneels  before  the  altar  of  his 
fidth.     It  has  a  staggering  and  bewildering  effect     The  earth  seems 
sinking  beneath  my  feet  as  I  feel  the  electric  blow.    The  Greek  priests 
have  begun  the  service  in  the  chapel  pavilion.     Although  every  head 
is  bowed  in  seeming  devotion,  no  one  appears  more  absorbed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  religious  duties  than  the  Emperor:  but  from  time  to  time 
he  gently  turns  his  head  to  glance  upon  the  lines  of  guards  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  more  of  acting 
than  of  reality  in  the  attitude  he  assumes. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  Emperor  Nicholas.     I  had 
several  opportunities,  during  my  stay  in  Warsaw,  and  in  after  years, 
to  look  upon  that  face  again,  and  examine  its  every  lineament.     I  can- 
not but  acknowledge  to  myself  that  the  portraits  I  have  seen  of  the 
Emperor — ^now  in  the  full  force  of  his  gorgeous  manhood — have  never 
done  justice  to  his  extraordinary  beauty.     His  form,  tall  beyond  that 
of  common  men,  seems  perfect  in  its  symmetry.     He  looks  a  model  for 
a  demi-god — a  living  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.     In  after  years, 
his  legs  shrank  from  their  full  proportions,  as  his  body  swelled.     Now 
he  appears  faultless  in  modelling  of  limb.     The  face  is  one  of  classical 
beauty.     The  features  are  of  the  purest  regularity.     I  stand  long  where 
I  can  study  his  profile.     The  high  forehead  bestows  a  look  of  power 
and  intellect.     No  wonder  that  his  personality  should  have  inspired 
feelings  of  mingled  admiration,  reverence,  and  awe,  or  that  his  people 
should  have  looked  upon  him  alternately  as  a  demi-god  and  on  avenging 
angel.     The  expression  of  the  face— afterwards   seen  under  various 
aspects — ^is  calm,  very  calm,  far  too  calm  for  real  beauty  ;  and  so  it 
remains,  even  when  the  lips  smile  with  so  much  grace  and  blandness. 
But  what  chiefly  mars  the  expression  of  the  face  is  that  cold,  chilly, 
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frosty  blue  eye,  whicli  others  have  called  "  mild."  If  it  really  be 
"mild  as  the  moonbuaras,''  it  must  bo  as  those  mooiibeHins  which 
glance  sharply  and  cuttingly  upon  the  iceblocka  of  the  Neva.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  been  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  £unily 
afl^cdoD,  and,  sometimes,  in  moments  of  festive  relaxation,  of  "  infinite 
je^"  Bnt^  surely,  that  eye  must  have  frozen  all  warmth  of  love,  and 
giv^m  to  the  joke  the  air  of  a  bitter  irony.  His  movements,  as  he 
ikortly  rises,  are  full  of  admirable  dignity,  and  even  of  grace,  spite  of 
that  tight  prison  of  uniform.  The  prestige  he  influenced  was  naturally 
great.  Nature  had  vied  with  destiny  to  place  him  on  a  lofty  pinnacle. 
But  was  that  uncommon  form  to  represent  the  type  of  an  Archangel  or 
of  a  Lucifer? 

The  service  in  the  chapel-pavilion  is  concluded.  The  Emperor  rises 
from  his  kneeling  position.  At  the  same  moment  the  thick  groups  of 
officers  on  the  steps,  the  overwhelming  masses  of  men  upon  the  plain, 
rise  also.  This  simultaneous  movement  has  an  efiect  upon  the  nervous 
system  still  more  exciting  and  awe  inspiring  than  that  of  the  prostration. 
The  feelings  are  of  sudden  elevation  from  the  earth.  The  electric  blow 
runs  upwards  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The 
tears  rush  into  the  eyes ;  and  one  gasps  for  breath.  The  Emperor  now 
turns — ^faces  the  plain,  and  bows  several  times,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  to  the  army  below — to  the  assembled  people  around.  The  cheers 
are  deafening,  and  roll  like  thunder  along  the  plain.  The  mass  of 
uniforms  upon  the  steps  divides  to  form  a  central  avenue.  The  Emperor 
descends  the  steps,  followed  by  his  brother  Constantinc,  Prince 
Karl  of  Prussia,  and  the  others  of  his  military  court,  according  to  rank. 
He  mounts  his  horse  again ;  the  others  follow  his  example,  the  great 
review  commences. 

Military  manceuvres  and  reviews  have  so  great  a  similitude  in  all 
countries,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part  to  con- 
tinue a  description,  void  of  any  peculiar  characteristics.  The  evolutions 
are  gone  through  with  precision  and  effect.  The  whole  body  of  troops 
is  passed  in  review,  first  in  slow,  then  in  quick  time.  The  movements 
of  these  immense  masses  of  men  have  a  dazzling  and  giddy  effect,  llie 
whole  eartii  before  the  spectator's  eyes  seems  moving  on  and  on,  until 
his  brain  whirls,  and  he  fiincies  he  must  inevitably  be  swept  onwards  in 
the  movements,  and  fixes  his  feet  more  firmly  to  the  earth,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  slipping  from  him.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  thought 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all.  Around  the  foreigner  are  murmured 
the  words :  "  How  does  the  Emperor  look  ?  Does  he  smile  ?  Will 
he  be  pleased  ?"  How  much  evidently  depends  upon  the  despot's  satis- 
fiu^tion  or  dissatisfaction  at  the  moment  I  catch  sight  of  the  unseemly 
fece  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  A  deep  scowl  renders  it  even 
more  hideous  than  usuaL  Have  things  gone  awry  ?  I  begin  to  share 
in  the  anxious  feelings  expressed  around  me.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  led 
away  by  the  sentiments  of  the  congregated  mass.  But  no  I  The 
Emperor  has  smiled.  He  waves  his  hand  graciously.  He  probably 
expresses  his  satisfaction.  Cheers  burst  forth  again  from  the  army, 
and  are  echoed  by  the  masses  of  spectators  on  the  hUl.  The  autocrat 
has  smiled !  and  all  seems  to  be  delight.  The  great  business  of  the  day 
is  oyer.     The  Emperor  dismounts,  enters  a  small  open  carriage  with 
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only  two  horses,  accompanied  by  the  Gnmd  Duke  Constantine,  and 
dashei  furiously  forward.  He  bows,  however,  graceftiUy  on  all  udei^ 
Constantine  slill  Bcowla.  What  a  strange  contrast  exista  between  the 
pbysiogaomies  of  the  two  brothers — between  the  manly  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  uncouth  lowering  ugliness  of  the  other  1 
When  and  how  were  tliey  to  meet  that  army  again — in  a  few  months 
the  Polish  rCToIution  would  burst  forth ;  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  could 
but  confess  that  the  main  cause  of  that  event  was  to  be  found  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Such  are  the  reminiscences  of  two  among  the  many  interesting  scenes 
tliat  I  witnessed  during  my  strange  residence  in  Warsaw  for  a  fev 
rammer  weeks  in  1630. 
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Mant  treasured  momenU  fraught 

With  a  thought 

Of  the  throbbing  pulses  stirred,  '    \ 

By  a  word ; 

Saddened  memories  that  alone, 

In  a  flower  or  a  tone, 

Find  the  gentle  voice  of  one 

We  have  heard. 
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II. 

Many  features  known  of  yore 

Seen  no  more, 
Many  fancies  fleeting  fast, 

Gone  at  last ; 
Vision-haunted  do  ive  gaze 
Through  the  windings  of  life's  maze, 
Dimly  shadowed  through  the  haze, 

Of  the  past 
in. 
Many  warm  emotions  still 

Left  to  thrill, 
Some  old  friendship  we  not  yet 

Can  forget, 
lliere  are  smiles  that  brighten  tears 
In  the  rainbow  of  past  years, 
And  the  shadow  that  appears 

To  regret. 

rv. 
As  experience  dearly  earned. 

Yearly  learned, 
Tells  us  vanished  joys  in  vain 

Come  again. 
In  our  hearts  let  those  repose. 
Fate  has  brought  unto  a  close ; 
And  more  fondly  cherish  those 

That  remain. 


.  THE    BLUE    BEETLE. 

A  CONFESSION. 

Bt  a.  G.  Qray,  Juv. 

Dat  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  did  I  brood  over  the  great 
&covery  which  I  thought  was  about  to  be  opened  up  to  me.  I  had 
long  had  a  belief  in  the  progressive  development  of  creation  ;  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  still  possible  to  find  the  speck — the  germ  firom 
which  I  could  raise  up  a  perfectly  organised  living  being.  I  felt  a 
new  and  strange  pleasure  in  believing  that  the  mystery  of  creation  was 
now  solved, — ^that  from  the  first  inorganic  atom  which  had  received 
the  force  of  life  all  other  created  beings  had  slowly,  gradually,  regu- 
larly advanced,  up  to  the  period  in  which  I  lived. 

The  power  of  creation — ^the  secret  of  life,  was  my  goal.  My  belief 
was,  that  the  force  of  life  might  be  given  to  this  inorganic  atom.  My 
books  were  those  of  the  alchemists.  With  what  wild  delight  I  hailed 
the  writings  of  Geber,  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  Arnold  de  Villeneuve, 
Heidenborg  of  Tritheim,  Raymond  Lidly,  and  Bernard  of  Treves.     I 
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believed  in  the  alchemists.  I  struggled  through  the  intricacies  of 
tlu'ir  hidden  lancrvip-s  tlu-ir  oxpciinionts  in  serirch  of  gold  I  passed 
over,  wouclurt'ul  as  they  were,  and  strangely  as  they  opened  my  mind 
to  the  real  truth.  I  repeated  all  their  experiments  on  life  force,  and 
substantiated  every  fact  I  read.  My  laboratory  was  perfectly  furnished; 
my  days  were  spent  there,  and  oflen  entire  nights.  My  mind  was 
absorbed  in  the  great  truth  I  was  bringing  to  light. 

The  confined  air  of  my  laboratory  at  length  affected  my  health ;  a 
change  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  struggled  against  the  idea  of 
removing  for  some  time,  and  often  lefl  my  little  wife  with  the  tears 
standing  in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  afler  she  had  imsuccessfully  implored 
me  to  leave  London  for  a  short  while.     Dear  Annie  !     And  yet  I 

loved  her  I     Heavens,  to  think  that  I ^  but  I  must  proceed  with 

my  story  as  it  occurred. 

We  went  to  the  North  of  Northumberland  to  stay  with  my  old  friend 

C ,  who  had  frequently  asked  us  to  come  on  previous  occasions. 

We  were  received  warmly ;  and,  as  it  was  winter  time,  we  had  plenty 
of  occupation. 

A  few  brisk  runs  with  the  county  fox-hounds  almost  made  me 
forget  my  laboratory.  The  weather  at  length  changed,  first  to  severe 
frost  with  snow,  and  then  to  a  complete  thaw.  The  dismal  north-east 
wind  shrieked  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  drove  torrents  of  sleet 
splashing  against  the  old-fashioned  windows. 

Tired  of  hoping,  and  weary  of  grumbling,  I  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  C ^*s  library.  After  a  long  search  for  something  interest- 
ing, I  came  upon  a  little  brown  volume  bound  with  two  dingy  metal 
clasps.  On  opening  its  dark  and  discoloured  pages,  I  found  that  it 
was  written  in  French  manuscript.  A  hurried  glance  showed  me  that 
the  work  was  on  alchemy,  a  translation  from  the  Arabic.  All  my 
former  hopes  returned  in  an  instant.  I  pored  over  the  pages  of  my 
newly  obtained  treasure  till  late  on  in  the  evenings  heedless  of  the  im- 
patience of  my  friends,  who,  after  several  useless  attempts  to  draw  me 

away,  at  last  left  me  to  my  book  and  self. 

•  .  The  secret,  then,  was  now  mine;  here,  in  this  old  neglected 
book,  I  had  found  a  ground-work  for  my  exertions.  All  the  truths  I 
had  collected,  all  the  experiments  I  had  made,  bore  me  out.  I  saw 
what  bad  prevented  others,  in  ancient  times,  from  carrying  out  their 
designs.  They  knew  not  the  life-giving  power ;  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity had  not  then  been  discovered.  Vaguely  hinted  at  and  darkly 
guessed  at  in  their  works,  I  saw  them  groping  their  way  in  mist  and 
imoertainty :  but  I, — I  was  surrounded  by  the  light  of  science.  Won- 
derful, mysterious  truths  broke  upon  my  mind.  My  whole  method 
and  plan  of  operations  stood  out  clearly  before  me.  A  resistless  force 
urged  me  to  commence  my  scheme  instantly.  I  must  leave  for  Lon- 
don that  very  night. 

I  found  my  wife  and  friends  retiring  to  rest.  I  told  them  my  in- 
tention of  starting  for  town  immediately*  Bemonstrance  and  entrea^ 
were  of  no  avail,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  had  reached  the  train  at 
the  neighbouring  railway  station,  and  was  hastening  through  the 
stormy  night  towards  London.     The  tiain  seemed  to  drag  slowly 
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througli   the  darkness,  but  about  noon  next   day  I  arrived  at  my 
house. 

Without  rest  I  commenced  my  operations ;  late  at  night  I  had  nearly 
completed  them ;  and,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  I  threw  myself  on 
the  floor  to  sleep,  lidled  by  the  subdued  sound  of  my  furnace^  which 
mooned  and  muttered  like  an  unhappy  spirit. 

£arl7  in  the  morning,  after  a  fevensh  sleep,  I  rose  tired  and  tin- 
refreshed,  and  began  to  complete  the  last  portion  of  my  arrangements. 
This  was  to  prepare  the  liquid  from  which  the  beings  to  whom  I  had 
to  impart  life  were  to  spring.  On  account  of  the  experiments  made  in 
my  late  studies  I  had  all  the  ingredients  ready  in  my  laboratory.  I 
poured  the  mixture  then  carefully  into  a  large  silver  trough.  The 
liquid  was  perfectly  limpid  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  probably 
on  aocount  of  a  salt  of  copper  entering  largely  into  its  composition. 

And  now  I  prepared  my  batteries,  and  soon  aflerwards  the  electric 
agent  was  applied.  To  my  astonishment  no  decomposition  took  place, 
— the  liquid  remained  clear  and  beautifully  blue.  Thus  it  remained 
for  some  hours.  I  hung  over  it  in  breathless  expectation ;  the  only 
change  apparently  being  that  the  colour  seemed  deeper  and  purer. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  electric  fluid  still  quietly  streamed  into  the 
liquid.  By  accident,  in  adjusting  one  of  the  wires,  I  dashed  a  few 
drops  from  the  trough  on  to  the  floor.  There  was  a  hissing  sound  as 
they  fell,  and  as  they  touched  the  ground  they  burst  into  flame.  This 
I  aztinguished,  and  then  applied  myself  to  observing  closely  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel,  for  I  knew  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
their  aonstitution.  I  removed  the  light  to  a  distance,  fearing  lest  it 
should  Ignite  the  vapours  which  were  now  rising  from  the  sur&ce.  On 
returning  in  the  dark  I  found  strange  flashes  of  light  circling  in  the 
interior  of  the  fluid;  these  gradiudly  became  brighter  till  I  was 
enabled  to  see  every  object  in  the  room  clearly  by  their  radiance. 

Subtle  fumes  also  were  rising  from  the  surface.  On  inhaling  these 
fumes  at  first  I  felt  faint,  but  the  sensation  passed  away.  The  perfume 
now  was  delicious — ^it  was  heavenly;  I  drank  it  in  like  nectar.  I 
gased  upon  the  corruscating  surface,  and  a  delirious  ecstacy  seemed  to 
^e^y  whole  bebg;  fdicior streams  of  music  feU  Uj  on  my 
eans^  and  shadowy  forms  of  inefiable  beauty  floated  in  the  air  around 
me.  Suddenly  an  insane  desire  took  possession  of  me :  I  longed  to 
seise  the  silver  vessel  and  quaff  the  deep  blue  poison.     I  stretched  out 

my  hands  with  a  cry  of  joy — and  then 

I  recovered  at  last  from  a  fever  which  had  kept  me 

iaseosibks  for  a  week.  It  was  some  days  before  I  could  get  any  ex- 
planation of  how  I  came  to  be  in  my  own  bed-room,  with  my  little 
wife  att4?mding  to  my  every  want,  her  little  hands  ever  busy,  and  her 
eyes  beaming  with  love  and  tenderness. 

Gradually  the  details  of  my  late  occupation  dawned  upon  my 
memoir.  I  imagined  I  perceived  the  subtle  odour  diflusing  its^ 
thioogn  the  chamber,  and  shuddered  as  I  lay  back  on  my  pillow. 
A  feeling  of  remorse  came  over  me  when  I  thought  of  my  design.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  intruded  where  man  should  fear  to  tread,  and  I  felt  a 
fpati&oatiea  in  thinking  that  my  designs  had  been  fruslnted. 
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One  morning,  when  the  physician  said  that  I  was  able  to  bear  the 
news,  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  domestics,  hearing  a  scream  on  that 
fearful  night,  had  forced  open  the  door  of  the  laboratory.  A  strange, 
overpowering  perfume,  he  said,  at  first  drove  him  back,  but  mshmg 
in  a  second  time,  he  found  me  Ipng  insensible  on  the  floor. 

With  breathless  eagerness  I  asked  if  any  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
room  had  been  touched  ?  No,  nothing  had  been  touched ;  the  win- 
dows had  been  opened  to  allow  the  poisonous  vapours  to  disperse ;  the 
doors  had  then  been  locked  and  had  never  been  opened  since.  A 
weight  seemed  removed  from  my  mind — I  would  instantly  go  down  and 
destroy  all  that  remained  of  my  strange  experiment. 

I  was  still  too  weak :  three  or  four  days  passed  over;  and  then  I  Mras 
able  to  go  down  stairs.  With  trembling  hands  and  beating  heart 
(why  I  could  not  tell)  I  turned  the  key  and  entered  the  laboratory 
alone.     Every  thing  remained  as  I  had  lefl  it  a  fortnight  before. 

There  stood  the  ponderous  batteries,  long  since  worked  out ;  there 
loosely  hung  the  copper  connecting  wires  covered  with  green  rust. 
The  silver  trough  was  tarnished  and  dim,  but  every  thing  stood  as  I 
had  lefb  it. 

The  interior  of  the  trough  was  coated  with  metallic  copper,  while 
the  solution  had  almost  entirely  evaporated :  there  was  still  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  at  -  the  bottom,  covered  with  thick,  opal-tinted 
motdd. 

-  On  looking  closely  at  this  mould-covered  residue,  I  noticed  a  pecu- 
liar irregularity,  or  rather  regularity  in  its  surface.  There  were  five 
little  heaps  or  hillocks  in  regvdar  arrangement — one  at  each  angle  of 
a  square,  and  one  in  the  centre — exactly  like  the  five-side  of  a  gaming 
die.  These  heaps  were  of  such  equal  size  and  uniform  shape  that  I 
could  not  attribute  their  presence  to  chance.  I  supposed  that  elec- 
tricity had  so  acted  upon  the  particles  of  the  solution  as  to  make  them 
take  up  their  present  position. 

I  examined  the  mould  under  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
fungus  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but,  in  removing  some  more  of  the  mould 
with  a  glass  rod,  I  happened  to  touch  one  of  the  little  heaps,  and  found 
imder  it  a  small  blue  crystal  of  cubic  form,  and  under  each  of  the 
other  three  angular  hillocks  I  found  a  similar  crystal  On  removing 
the  mould  from  the  centre  hillock  I  found  what,  at  first,  I  thought  was 
a  circular  mass  of  the  same  crystalline  substance ;  but  ima^e  my  sur- 
prise and  horror  when  I  saw  the  mass  begin  to  struggle  among  the 
liquid,  and,  clearing  away  the  silky  needles  of  the  mould,  disclose  to 
my  view  a  large  scarabssus  of  perfect  shape,  and  of  a  deep  blue  trans- 
parent colour. 

A  feeling  of  terror  filled  my  mind.  Whence  had  come  this  strange 
creature  ?  Whence  came  the  power  with  which  he  stretched  out  his 
antennas,  drew  the  blue  case-covers  from  his  back,  and  cleared  the 
mould  firom  his  filmy  wings  ?  Could  this  be  the  residt  of  my  re- 
searches— ^my  days  of  toil,  my  nights  of  unrest  ?  A  beetle !  I  strove  to 
laugh,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me  with  a 
strange  foreboding.  At  this  moment,  from  the  interior  of  the  trough 
arose  a  peculiar  sound—- like  the  rapid  ticking  of  a  clock,  althou^ 
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louder,  and  witli  a  metallic  tinkle  in  it—it  was  the  same  sound  as  that 
produced  by  the  "  death-tick'*  beetle. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  died  away  I  looked  once  more  at  the  creature  : 
he  was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  liquid,  and  evidently  as  yet  unable 
to  fly.  The  prominent  desire  in  my  mind  was  to  destroy  the  insect, 
lor  his  uneardily  sounds  and  the  strange  flashing  of  his  bead-Uke  eyes 
made  me  tremble  with  a  vague  terror.  However,  I  overcame  the 
feeling,  and  determined  to  let  him  live  for  a  few  days. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  visited  the  laboratory,  but,  on  looking 
into  the  silver  vessel,  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  the  scara- 
b«us.  Puzzled  and  annoyed,  I  began  to  inspect  the  room,  when  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  ominous  "  death-tick,"  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
flights  round  the  room,  the  beetle  alighted  upon  the  rim  of  the  trough. 
A  lay  of  sunlight  glancing  in  fell  upon  him  ;  his  colour  was  exquisite — 
a  lien  deep  ceralssan  blue,  he  seemed  a  living  sapphire,  and  would  have 
been  beautiful  but  for  his  loathsome  form. 

I  bad  brought  a  piece  of  sugar  with  me,  which  I  thought  might 
please  the  taste  of  my  new  favourite.  I  placed  it  on  the  bench  near — 
he  flew  directly  towards  it  and  settled  upon  it,  but,  as  if  dissatisfied,  a 
moment  afterwards  he  flew  back  to  the  rim  of  the  trough.  I  heard  a 
low  whine  at  my  feet,  and  looking  down,  saw  my  wife's  little  dog,  "  La- 
lette."  I  threw  the  rejected  sugar  towards  her,  and  soon  heard  her 
crunching  it  up  in  her  little  jaws.  Shortly  aflerwards  I  lefl  the  room, 
and  as  I  closed  the  door,  louder  than  ever  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
"  death-tick." 

I  was  engaged  out  of  doors  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  my 
wife*8  first  question  was,  whether  I  had  seen  "  Lalette"  that  day  ?  I 
then  remembered  that  he  had  been  in  the  laboratory  with  me  in 
the  morning,  and  fancying  that  she  must  be  locked  in,  I  went  to  the 
door,  and,  opening  it,  called  her  by  name.  There  was  no  movement  or 
response ;  but  as  I  called  again,  something  whirred  past  me  in  the  air 
and  dashed  out  into  the  hall.  I  felt  certain  that  jny  beetle  had  escaped. 
Shutting  the  door  hastily,  I  rushed  back  for  a  light.  On  re-entering 
the  laboratory  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  the  beetle ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  exactly  where  I  had  left  her  in  the  morning, 
poor  "  Lalette**  was  lying  dead. 

Some  portions  of  the  sugar  were  still  lying  beside  her — she  had  been 
poisoned.  Once  more  before  leaving  I  sought  diligently  for  the  beetle, 
but  no  trace  was  to  be  found  ;  "  Lalette"  was  a  great  favoutite,  and 
my  poor  wife  was  inconsolable.  I  told  her  the  dog  must  have 
picked  up  some  poison  in  my  room ;  and  with  promises  of  a  new 
canine  fiivourite  soon  her  grief  calmed  down. 

All  that  night  an  indefinable  horror  took  possession  of  me.  When 
I  thought  of  that  living  sapphire  beipg  at  large  in  the  house,  a 
firm  belief  possessed  me  that  "Lalette"had  been  killed  by  that  poison- 
ous insect  All  that  night  he  haunted  my  dreams ;  several  times  I 
started  from  slumber,  thinking  I  heard  that  unearthly  death-tick.  I 
determined  in  my  feverish  sleeplessness  to  search  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  house,  on  the  morrow.  Somehow  I  felt  at  times  that  my  exist- 
ence, my  destiny,  was  bound  \ip  in  the  life  of  this  hideous  insect. 
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Reproaches  seemed  spoken  to  me,  in  one  dream  of  that  long  night, 
that  I  had  created  a  living  poison,  and  sent  it  out  into  the  world.  I 
shuddered  and  awoke.  The  words  seemed  burnt  upon  mj  brain. 
Gould  I  ever  forget  them.     listen  I 

Next  morning  I  heard  that  one  of  the  domestics,  a  young  prettj 
girl  of  nineteen  years,  was  ill.  Three  days  afterwards  she  died.  The 
doctors  said  it  was  heart  disease.  One  of  them,  a  sententious  old 
empiric,  said  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  case  was  a  strange  mark  upon 
the  girFs  breast.  A  pang  shot  through  my  whole  frame.  A  mark  1 
What  mark !  What  was  it  like  ?  By  a  mysterious  perception  I  knew 
that  this  mark  concerned  me.  But  how?  I  soon  knew.  On  the 
-  cold  white  breast  of  the  corpse  were  five  blue  spots,  arranged  like  the 
spots  on  the  five-side  of  a  dte.  Controlling  my  emotion  as  best  I  could, 
I  locked  myself  in  my  own  room,  and,  burying  my  face  in  my  handsy 
cried,  in  agony  — "  Accursed  beast !  this  is  tby  work ;  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  being  is  on  my  hands ! "  My  brain  seemed  whirling  round, 
and  every  attempt  to  collect  my  thoughts  was  in  vain.  The  infernal 
creature — my  creature! — ^had  murdered  this  young  girl,  and  how  knew 
I  where  he  would  stop  ?  One  thing  was  plain  ;  my  wife  and  the  whole 
household  must  be  removed  immediately.     Seizing  a  pen,  I  hurriedly 

wrote  to  0 ,  and  explaining,  as  best  I  could,  the  unexpected  visit 

of  my  wife,  I  went  up  to  the  station  and  saw  her  start  by  the  first 
train  to  the  North.  The  corpse  of  the  young  girl  was  removed  by 
her  friends  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  servants  were  despatched 
to  their  respective  homes. 

I  was  lefb  alone  in  the  house  all  that  long,  lonely  night  I  waited 
in  each  room  listening  for  that  fearful  death-tick.  Never  lover  waited 
more  anxiously  for  a  loving  whisper  from  loved  lips  than  I  for  that 
hideous  sound.  But,  save  the  hushed  murmur  of  the  mighty  <aty, 
and  the  clang  of  the  slow  hours  as  they  passed,  and  the  beating  of  my 
own  heart,  all  was  silence.  I  searched  all  that  night,  and  the  next 
day ;  aye  1  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  but  no  vestige  of  the 
loathsome  creature  could  I  find.     On  the  fourth  day  came  a  letter 

from  my  wife.     My  friend  C was  ill ;  he  was  sinking  fitft,  and 

wished  to  see  me. 

Locking- up  my    house  —  not  without  some  dread — I  joume3red 

northward  to  C ^'s  house.     As  I  drove  up  the  long  avenue  in  the 

afternoon,  I  thought  the  old  mansion  had  a  mournful  gloom  brooding 
over  it  My  heart  was  depressed — a  presentiment  of  evil  hung  about 
me.  I  could  not  cast  it  off.  The  tesurful  fitce  of  the  servant  who  ad- 
mitted me  added  to  my  mournful  forebodings. 

I  foimd  G in  bed,  dying.     Dying  1     The  first  glance  showed 

me  that  his  days  were  numbered.  A  sickly  smile  of  welcome  played 
over  his  features  as  I  approached  him;  but  it  almost  instantly  changed 
for  a  look  of  intense  suffering.  I  asked  what  the  particular  symptoms 
of  his  illness  were.  The  medical  man  in  attendance  tried  to  explain 
the  malady,  but  left  me  painfully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  disease.  I  had  turned  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
family  who  were  in  the  room,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  piercing  cry 
of  agony  from  the  bed. 
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C was  flitting  up  in  bed,  his  wan  face  distorted  with  pain ;  he 

was  grasping  his  neck  with  his  white  nervous  hands.  *^  My  throat  is 
on  fire  T  he  shrieked.  "  It  bums,  it  burns  I  Water  I  for  the  love  of 
heaven  1  a  drop  of  water !"  Trembling,  I  held  a  tumbler  of  water  to 
his  lips ;  he  had  scarcely  tasted  it  when  he  dashed  the  glass  from  my 
hands  to  the  floor,  exclaiming, — "  Devil !  I  did  not  ask  for  vitriol — 
give  me  water — ^water  I"  As  he  said  this  he  tore  open  the  neck  of 
his  dressing-gown.  Merciful  heavens  !  could  I  believe  my  eyesight  ? 
There  was  the  fatal  mark.  There — even  among  the  purple  distended 
veins  which  interlaced  like  strong  cords  around  his  neck — ^I  could 
see  it  F^ve  blue  spots  arranged  like  the  five-side  of  a  die  !  The  room 
swam  before  my  eyes,  and  the  word  "  Murderer  1 "  seemed  ringing  in 

my  ears. When  I  recovered,  C was  dead.     My 

agitation  had  been  attributed  to  grief  at  my  friend*s  death ;  no  one 
had  noticed  the  cursed  mark  but  myself.  The  members  of  the  family 
were  absorbed  in  grief;  my  wife  strove  to  soothe  and  solace  them ;  but 
such  work  was  not  for  me.  I  gave  myself  up  to  my  own  frightful 
reflections. 

The  creature  had  then  found  his  way  to  this  remote  place ;  how  I 
knew  not,  nor  did  I  ever  know.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
he  was  there.  My  oldest,  truest  friend  was  dead,  and  a  happy  home 
had  been  rendered  wretched,  and  through  me  !  Through  this  cursed 
creation  of  mine.  Why  had  I  not  obeyed  the  first  impulse,  and  killed 
him  as  he  lay  in  the  mould  in  the  silver  trough  ?  « 

I  wandered  out  into  the  night ;  my  mind  was  all  in  desolate  con- 
fusion.    It  was  a  lovely  night — the  sky  glimmered  with  stars,  and  the 
full  moon  rose  as  I  walked  with  uneven  steps  under  the  trees.     I 
threw  myself  down  on  the  wet  grass  and  wept  like  a  child.     Soon  the 
soft  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  broke  out  into  full  radiance,  and  bathed 
the  whole  country  in  a  flood  of  beautiful  light.     The  gentleness  of  the 
scene  after  a  time  impressed  me.     I  became  calmer,  and  reflected  on 
my  position.     "  If  the  creature  is  here,  he  must  be  hunted  down."     I 
dare  not  tell  the  household ;  there  was  guilt  and  blood  on  my  con- 
science. They  would  deem  me  mad,  I  thought.  Then,  again,  I  thought 
that  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  together  with  my  late  illness, 
might  have  produced  the  effect  of  an  optical  illusion — ^that  there  was 
no  mark.     This  conviction  strengthened,  I  turned  again  to  the  house- 
The  servant  who  opened  the  door  started  when  he  saw  my  altered 
appearance,  matted    hair,  and  wet  disorderly  dress.      But  I  asked 
calmly  to  be  shown  to  the  room  where  the  body  of  C-         was  lying. 
I  went  in  alone.    Need  I  tell  the  result  ? — the  fearful  mark  was  there, 
and  stood  out  brightly  against  the  cold  white  skin. 

Every  corner  of  the  room  I  searched,  but  no  trace  of  the  fiendish 
beast  was  there.  After  some  time  spent  in  tiiis  vain  search  I  left  the  room, 
and  gained  my  wife  and  her  friends  below.  They  were  shocked  at  my 
changed  appearance.  I  sat  apart,  moody  and  silent.  A  heavy  suffocating 
cloud  of  presentiment  overpowered  mc — I  felt  that  my  cup  was  not  yet 
filled,  but  that,  when  filled,  I  should  have  to  drink  it  to  its  bitter — bitter 
dregs.  We  separated  to  retire  to  rest ;  but,  though  few  of  us  expected  to 
sleep,  no  sooner  had  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow  than  I  fell  asleep — a 
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dull  heavy  sleep— -as  dreamless  and  almost  as  breathless  as  that  of  the 
corpse  in  the  next  chamber.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  slept,  when 
I  awoke  suddenly  with  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  terror. 

How  dark  the  room  is  getting — ^pnt  your  car  closer  to  my  mouth  — 
I  feel  faint  with  speaking  loud — but  I  must  tell  you  all. 

I  awoke,  and,  seemingly,  close  by  my  ear ! — ^loud  and  distinct— 
I  heard  the  death-tick  I  My  hands  clenched  till  the  nails  penetrated 
the  flesh  when  I  knew  he  was  within  my  reach— close  by  my  earl 
Heaven  help  me  if  I  do  not  crush  the  creature  now  I 

The  moonbeams  poured  in  through  the  windows  and  filled  the  room 
with  a  mysterious  light.  The  rays  struck  across  the  pillows  of  the  bed 
and  fell  soflly  on  the  up-turned  face  of  my  little  wife.  She  slumbered 
peacefully ;  but  on  her  snowy  brow,  glittering  as  blue  as  Heaven  itself, 
was  the  loathsome  beetle  I  With  one  blow  I  struck  him  from  her  face, 
and  then  leaped  from  the  bed.  I  saw  his  glittering  jewel-like  form 
upon  the  ground — I  seized  it  and  crushed  it  in  my  hands — a  fierce  pain 
shot  up  my  arm — my  blood  seemed  changed  to  molten  lead.  The  agony 
was  exoniciating,  I  dropped  the  vile  abortion ;  he  flew  from  me,  and, 
dashing  through  the  glass  of  the  window,  disappeared  into  the  moon- 
light night. 

My  story  is  well  nigh  told.  You  know — you  know  how  my  wife 
sickened  and — died.  But  listen  I  you  did  not  see  the  blue  mark  upon 
her  white  brow. 

How  dark  the  room  is — and  how  slowly  my  heart  is  beating.  Look  at 
this  arm — here! — above  the  elbow,  there  is  the  death-brand.  Five  blue 
spots  arranged  like  the  spots  on  a  die,  I  have  but  an  hour  to  live.  Tou 
know  my  secret Let  me  rest. 


SONG. 

On  1  another  year  to  Time  is  wed, 
And  Eternity  is  the  bridal  bed ; 

She  has  wept  the  tears  that  a  bride  should  weep — 
How  many  more  shall  yet  be  shed. 

Ere  the  year  is  laid  to  sleep  ? 

Orange  blossoms  deck  her  hair. 
Frozen  in  the  wintry  air ; 

How  many  hearts  shall  be  the  same, 
Which  were  even  once  as  fair. 

Ere  she  has  a  mother's  name  ? 

If  ye  have  a  song  to  pour 
With  the  lute's  enchanting  store, 

Wake  it  for  the  married  year ; 
For  her  songs  will  soon  be  o'er, 

Save  the  music  on  her  bier. 

Wm.  Harrt  RoQERa, 


THE  WAITING-ROOM. 


E  mide  litsraJlj  "a  d>;  too  Iftte"  nbcn  tbe;  nro  mado  ''th« 
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When  the  lUwn  xtoam  a  cloak,  and  ths  wiod  hog  a  cousli. 

And  iiatcfull;  carriei  the  1«A  blue  bell  off; 

When  the  aunnieBt  proapoct  a  dark  at  the  rim, 

And  the  gold  of  the  wooda  looks  unburniahed  and  dim. 

Don't  Bolk  of  an  evening,  ill-tempered  and  blue, 
Bad  ireatber  Tor  one  w  good  weather  for  tivo ; 
Oo  risit  Jour  Popay,  and  jiass  her  your  cup. 
She'll  butter  the  muffioa,  and  cuddle  you  up. 

How  nice  for  jou  both,  while  the  eervant  below 
Kta  biting  her  naili,  feeling  envioiu  and  iloiv. 
Brooding  OTcr  her  chance  to  tell  Uiaa  bj-and-bj 
That  her  Lack  bair'l  untidy,  her  collar  awry, 
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Little  dear !  (not  the  servant,  your  Fopsy  I  mean) — 
While  ahe  treats  you  bo  kindly  your  heart  should  keep  green ; 
Dullest  weather  should  find  you  the  best  human  dog. 
Or  else  you  deserve  to  be  choked  in  the  fog, 

When  the  dawn  wears  a  cloak,  and  the  wind  has  a  oon^. 

And  spitefully  carries  the  last  blue  bell  o% 

When  the  sunniest  prospect  is  dark  at  the  rim, 

And  the  gold  of  the  woods  looks  unbumished  and  dim  !--R. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  OBVIOUS. 

Spikninq  along  with  the  ball, 
Here,  if  we  conquer  or  fall, 
What  does  it  matter  at  all  ? 

Vain  silly  things  of  a  day, 

I  am  the  silliest,  say ; 

Where  are  the  wise  ones,  I  pray? 

Each,  with  his  flickering  lamp, 
Schoolman,  Economist,  Scamp, 
Shows  you  the  way  you  should  tramp, 

Qravely  or  jeeringly,  each 
Fluent  professor  will  preach 
How  the  great  object  to  reach. 

Whether  you  reach  it  or  not 
Hatters  but  little,  I  wot. 
Who  is  content  with  his  lot  ? 

Heedless  who  loses  or  wins. 
Ever  the  giddy  world  spins. 
Charity  covereth  sins. 

Come  the  men,  after  long  gaps. 
Who  bow  to  no  Qeslers*  caps. 
Do  I  know  many  f    Perhaps. 

Up  we  are  striving  to  go  : 
Tell  we  those  striving  below 
They  ought  their  station  to  know. 

He  pays  the  forfeit,  or  $he, 
Marrying  out  of  degree. 
Lord  !  But  it's  funny  to  see  ! 

All  must  have  end  that's  begun ; 
Biohes  by  labour  are  won ; 
Kothing's  new  under  the  sun. 


A  T. 


AN    ACTOR'S    6T0ET. 
Bt  EiiMDKfi  H.  Tatu. 


K  the  last 
Dtyje&TSof 
life — and 
Q  now  only 
y  five  —  I 
'e  been  an 
J  old  man ; 
rowa  have 
ay  cheeks, 
haTe  worn 
Enrly  Lair, 
e  blackest 
:  encircled 
e  prime  of 
my  indivi- 
:ame  "  Old 
Foggles  I 
It  is  not 
rcr,  that  I 
>eak;  my 
theatrical 
n  one  of 
1  utility:" 
'  am  going 
bom  to 
uriguHjr  tuiu  oevtcr  things, 
and  kicked  down  the  ladder  with  bis  own  foot  when  within  reach  of  the 
topmost  roond. 

Twea^  jean  ago,  I  was  engaged  with  Barker,  who  then  managed 
tbe  FUmborongh  Circoil^  and,  after  playing  at  a  few  minor  towns,  wa 
opened  at  Wealborough,  the  queen  of  the  watering  places  in  that  part 
(^  England,  and  Barkei's  surest  card.  An  idle,  pleasure-seeking,  do- 
tuxhing  kind  of  place  was,  and  is,  Wealborough.  There  are  rows  of 
grand  staccoed  bouses  &t^g  the  sea,  libraries,  promenades,  bands, 
old  ruins,  the  very  pitches  for  pic-nlcs,  within  an  easy  distance,  horses 
bt  tbe  swells  to  ride,  officers  for  the  ladies  to  flirt  with,  baths  for  the 
Tsletodiwarians  to  endeavoor  to  regain  their  used-up  health  in,  and 
die  prettiest  proTindal  theatre  in  the  world  (or  evening  resort 
TOL.  nt.  E 
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Theatricals  then  were  at  no  low  ebb ;  for  there  was  the  race  week,  and 
the  assize  week,  the  Mayor*s  bespeak,  and  the  officers*  bespeak ;  and 
when  things  flagged  Barker  would  send  round  to  the  different  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels,  and  get  the  yisitors  to  order  what  pieces  they  liked, 
pitting  their  tastes  one  against  the  other,  as  it  were  ;  so  that  business 
was  brisk,  actors  were  happy,  and  there  were  no  unpaid  salaries — ^for, 
as  they  say  in  the  profession,  "the  ghost  walked**  every  Saturday 
morning.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  however,  and  for  the  first 
season  for  many  years,  matters  were  not  so  bright  as  we  could  have 
wished.  The  combination  of  circumstances  was  against  us.  An  evan- 
gelical clerg3rman,  a  tall  man,  with  long  black  hair  and  wild  eyes,  was 
attracting  everybody's  attention,  and  was  weekly  in  the  habit  of  in- 
veighing against  theatrical  entertainments,  and  denouncing  all  those 
who  attended  them ;  while  Duffer,  the  low  comedian,  who  had  been 
engaged  at  a  large  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  hit  he 
had  made  in  the  manu&cturing  districts,  proved  too  strong  for  the 
refined  taste  of  the  Wealborough  visitors,  and  by  his  full-flavoured 
speeches,  eked  out  by  appropriate  gesture,  fiightened  half  the  box 
audience  from  the  theatre.  We  were  playing  to  houses  but  a  third 
full,  and  were  getting  utterly  miserable  and  dispirited,  when,  one  day, 
old  Barker,  whose  face  had  for  some  time  resembled  a  fiddle,  his  chm 
reaching  to  his  knees,  called  us  together  on  the  stage,  after  rehearsal, 
and  joy^Iy  announced  that  he  thought  he  had  at  last  found  a  means 
for  restoring  our  fallen  fortunes.  He  told  us  that  a  young  man, 
utterly  imknown,  had  offered  himself  as  the  representative  of  those 
characters  which  among  the  public  are  kno¥ni  as  the  ^^jeunes  premuru^ 
but  which  we  call  "  first  juvenile  tragedy ;  **  that  he  had  tried  him 
privately,  engaged  him  at  once,  and,  that  if  he  did  not  make  a  tre- 
mendous hit  next  Monday,  the  occasion  of  the  oflicers*  bespeak,  in 
"  Hamlet,**  he.  Barker,  did  not  know  what  was  what  in  theatrical  matters. 
The  next  day  came,  and  the  neophyte,  who  was  introduced  tmder  the 
name  of  Dacre,  attended  rehearsal ;  he  was  tall,  handsome,  and  evi- 
dently a  perfect  gentleman;  he  went  through  the  part  quietly  and 
sensibly  enough,  but  made  no  new  points  and  gave  no  exaggerated 
readings ;  so  that  Duffer,  the  low  comedian,  by  nature  a  morose  and 
miserable  man,  and  made  more  surly  by  his  recent  failure  at  Weal- 
borough,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  prophesied  the  speedy  closing  of 
the  theatre.  I,  myself,  held  a  different  opinion ;  I  thought  the  young 
man  spoke  with  ease  and  judgment,  that  he  was  reserving  himnelf  ibr 
his  audience,  and,  moreover,  that  in  the  presence  of  none  but  the  other 
actors,  who  were  grimly  polite,  and  evidently  predisposed  against  him, 
he  felt  nervous  and  constrained ;  I  felt  all  this,  but  I  said  nothings 
being  naturally  a  reserved  and  cautious  man.  When  the  night  came^ 
the  house  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Barker,  who  well  knew  how  to 
work  the  oracle  in  such  cases,  had  been  about  the  town  talking  in* 
cessantly  of  the  new  actor,  of  his  handsome  person,  his  gentlemanly 
manners,  the  mystery  of  his  position,  coming  no  one  knew  whither, 
being  no  one  knew  what ;  and,  in  fact,  had  so  excited  public  curiosity 
that  all  the  leading  people  of  the  place  were  at  the  theatre.  Tke 
private  boxes  were  filled  with  the  oflicers,  handsome,  vapid,  and  inane^ 
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thtoikfal  for  ihe  chance  of  aaj  excitement,  however  small,  to  relieve 
the  perpetual  enma;  in  the  centre  of  the  honse  sat  Podder,  the  genius 
of  Wealborough,  who  had  written  seventeen  five-act  tragedies,  one  of 
which  had  be^  acted  io  London  and  damned,  and  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  stage,  his  imcle  having  been  godfather  to  Mr. 
Diddear ;  the  dress  circle  was  filled  with  the  beUea  of  the  boarding- 
hoosee  and  their  attendant  cavaliers ;  the  pit  was  thronged  with  jolly 
joong  tradesmen  and  thdr  wives,  soldiers  in  uniform,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  the  mandme  population  of  the  place;  while  in  the  gallery,  wedged 
as  it  was  firom  end  to  end  with  diirt-aleeved  and  perspiring  youths, 
not  a  nut  was  heard  to  crack  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  until  the 
end  of  the  play,  except  once,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ghost  of 
Hamlet  senior,  when  die  chemist's  boy,  a  lad  of  weak  intellect,  whose 
bedroom  looked  upon  the  churchyard,  shrieked  aloud,  and  was  led 
forth,  by  the  lobe  of  his  -ear,  by  the  constable  in  attendance. 

T^k  of  a  success !  Such  cheering  was  never  heard  in  Wealborough 
theatre  before  or  sinoe!  After  Dacre  had  been  on  the  stage  five 
ninvtes  the  applause  began,  and  whenever  he  appeared  it  was  renewed 
with  tenfold  vigour,  until  the  curtain  foil,  l^e  sympathy  of  the 
aodience  seemed  to  extend  to  those  actors  who  were  on  the  stage  with 
him,  but  they  would  brook  no  delay  whidi  kept  their  fovourite  from 
them,  and  DufRer,  who  was  playing  the  First  Ora»edigger^  and  who,  as 
a  last  hope  of  retrieving  his  lost  character,  had  put  on  seventeen 
waistcoats,  and  began  to  gag  the  *'  Argal  **  speech  tremendously,  Terj 
nearly  got  soundly  hissed.  When  the  curtain  fell,  Dacre  was  vocifo- 
rouily  called  for,  and  his  appearance  before  the  curtain  was  a  perfect 
evatiom;  die  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  —  the  officers  nearly 
thumped  the  front  of  their  boxes  in — ^the  pit  and  gallery  shouted 
a^lause — while  Podder,  rising  to  his  feet,  spiead  his  arms  before  him 
as  if  blessing  the  actor,  and  was  heard  to  mutter,  *'  the  Swan  t  the 
Swan  I  **  alluding,  it  is  presumed,  to  Shakespeare— not  Dacre.  Barker 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  seized  the  new  actor  by  both  hands  (we 
thought  he  was  going  to  embrace  him),  and  then  and  there  invited 
him  and  the  entire  company  to  an  extempore  supper  to  be  provided  at 
the  adjacent  tavern.  Dacre,  however,  declined,  on  the  plea  of  excite- 
ment and  over^fiitigue,  and  at  once  retired  to  his  lodgings.  From 
Attt  night  his  success  was  complete;  he  played  the  entire  round  of 
juvenile  tragedy  parts,  and  on  each  occasion  to  very  large  audiences ; 
he  was  die  talk  of  the  country  for  miles  round ;  all  ^e  provincial 
newspapers  sang  his  pndses,  and  soon  the  London  theatrical  jouroals 
began  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  hope  that  a  gentleman  of  such  talent 
would  soon  visit  the  metropolis. 

All  this  time  he  maintained  towards  Barker  and  all  the  members  of 
his  company,  the  most  studied  politeness,  the  most  chilling  courtesy; 
except  on  business  topics  he  never  spoke— resolutely  declined  all 
attempts  at  intimacy,  refused  to  partake  of  the  proffered  beer  or 
spirits  with  which  these  jolly  fellows  refresh  themselves  of  an  evening ; 
said  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  aforenamed  Duffer  was  uttering 
ipeeially  blasphemous  language,  rebuked  him  openly  in  the  dressing** 
loom,  and  on  receiving  an  insolent  answer,  administered  to  him  such 
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a  shaking  that  Dufifer  nearly  swallowed  his  false  t^eth.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  myself,  though  much  quieter  and  steadier  than  the  rest  of  the 
company,  should  ever  have  become  intimate  with  Dacre  but  for  the 
following  circumstance :  I  was  in  the  habit,  when  I  had  a  new  part  to 
learn,  of  taking  my  manuscript  in  my  pocket  and  going  for  a  long 
walk  upon  the  sands — not  to  the  fashionable  part,  where  the  horses 
were  perpetually  gallopping,  the  people  promenading,  and  the  children 
playing — ^but  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  I  had  it 
all  to  myself,  and  coidd  declaim,  and  spout,  and  gesticulate  as  much  as 
I  pleased  without  being  taken  for  a  lunatic.  Several  times,  during  my 
rambles,  I  had  encountered  Dacre  walking  with  a  lady  of  slight  and 
elegant  figure,  closely  veiled,  but  nothing  beyond  a  mere  bow  of  recog- 
nition had  passed  between  us ;  one  day,  however,  while  declaiming  to 
the  winds  the  friendship  I,  as  Colonel  Dumas,  held  for  Claude  MtlnoUe^ 
in  Bulwer's  "  Lady  of  Lyons,**  then  just  produced,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  cry  for  help,  and  looking  round,  perceived  at  some  short  distance, 
Dacre,  kneeUng  by  the  extended  form  of  the  veiled  mysterious  lady. 
I  hastened  to  him,  and  foimd  that  the  lady,  who  he  stated  was  his 
wife,  had  been  rambling  among  the  rocks,  gathering  wild  flowers,  when 
her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell,  striking  her  temple  against  a  sharp  flint, 
and  inflicted  a  wound,  from  which  the  blood  was  slowly  falling.  Her 
face,  of  a  chiselled  and  classic  beauty,  was  deadly  pale,  and  she  was 
senseless ;  but  we  bathed  the  wound  with  water,  which  I  scooped  up 
in  my  hat,  and  she  soon  recovered  sufficiently  for  us  to  lead  her 
gently  to  Dacre*s  lodgings.  These  were  situated  in  one  of  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  old  town,  overlooking  the  sea,  far  from  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  the  fashionable  part,  and  after  rendering  all  the  service  I 
could,  I  eventually  took  my  leave.  From  that  day  I  became  a  constant 
visitor  to  those  rooms,  and  gradually  won  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  their  occupiers  ;  many  a  night  after  the  theatre  I  would  accom- 
pany Dacre  home,  and  after  a  light  supper,  prepared  by  his  beautiful 
and  aflectionate  wife,  we  would  sit  over  the  fire,  while  he,  smoking  an 
old  German  pipe,  would  talk  of  literature  and  poetry,  or  of  what  in- 
terested me  even  more,  of  his  earlier  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Liverpool  merchant,  had  been  educated  at  a  celebrated  provinci^ 
school,  and  removed  from  thence  to  a  German  University,  whence  he 
only  returned  to  find  his  father  dead,  his  afikirs  hopelessly  involved, 
and  utter  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face.  Without  the  smallest  notion 
of  business,  and  having  always  had  a  passion  for  acting,  he  had  taken 
to  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  had  ofiered  himself  to  Barker,  of  whom 
he  heard  good  reports ;  bringing  with  him  as  his  wife  a  young  portion- 
less girl,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached 
since  childhood,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  their  marriage,  was  gaining 
a  subsistence  as  a  governess  in  Liverpool.  But  the  manners  and 
habits  of  his  fellow-actors  disgusted  him :  they  were  a  loosethinking, 
underbred,  vulgar  lot,  to  whom  he  could  not  introduce  his  pure- 
thinking,  simple-minded  wife,  and  with  whom  he  himself  had  no  feeling 
in  common,  and  he  was  but  waiting  an  eligible  opportunity  to  remove 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  thought,  and  justly,  Uiat  his  talents  would 
soon  secure  him  a  position  in  that  charming  artistic  society  for  which 
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he  pined,  and  for  which  he  felt  himself  peculiarly  fitted.  This 
opportimitj  soon  came,  I  had  one  night  been  playing  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
in  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  and  had  been  struck  by  the  vehement 
applause  and  the  cries  of  "bravo,"  in  a  strident  voice,  which  had 
proceeded  from  one  of  the  private  boxes,  when  Dacre,  as  Chariee 
SwrfacCj  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene ;  and,  on  going  into  the 
green-room  afler  the  curtain  fell,  I  found  a  stout,  middle-aged,  black- 
whiskered,  vulgar-looking  man,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  holding  both  Dacre's  hands  in 
his.  This  gentleman,  I  learned,  was  the  well-known  Mr.  Batten  Flote, 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hatton-garden,  who  had  come  from 
town  expressly  to  witness  Dacre's  performance.  As  I  entered  the 
room  he  was  pouring  forth  the  most  profuse  laudation.  "  Capital," 
he  said,  *'  Capital,  my  boy !  There  was  the  dash  of  Elliston,  the  grace 
of  Kemble,  and  the  rollicking  humour  of  Wallack!  That's  the  sort  of 
thing  to  bring  'em  down  I  Barker,  my  lad,  youVe  been  a  fortunate 
fellow  to  get  hold  of  such  a  trump  card,  as  ^is !  Let's  have  a  bottle 
of  sham  together!  Til  stand  it,  and  curse  the  expense!"  I  well 
enough  knew  what  this  meant,  and  so  did  Barker ;  he  fought  up  against 
it  and  tried  to  look  cheerful.  When  Dacre  gave  him  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  him  (which  he  did  the  next  Saturday),  he  gave 
vent  to  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  and  bewailed  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated ;  then  he  made  a  faint  offer  of  an  additional 
five  pounds  a  week,  and  finally  took  consolation  by  engaging  a  troop 
of  performing  dogs  and  monkeys,  which  he  had  heard  of  from  a 
metropolitan  correspondent,  and  getting  a  new  piece  written  to  display 
their  acquirements. 

So  Dacre  led  us ;  he  took  a  farewell  benefit,  when  the  house  was 
thronged ;  and  he  and  I  had  a  farewell  chat,  principally  about  hb 
future.  Mr.  Flote  had  engaged  him  at  an  excellent  salary,  promised 
him  the  best  parts  in  the  best  pieces,  and  pledged  himself  to  forward 
his  views  in  every  way ;  and  as  the  young  man  told  me  all  this, 
his  eye  lighted,  and  he  appeared  a  different  being  to  what  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  The  London  public,  he  said,  should  see  that  the 
race  of  gentlemanly  actors  was  not  extinct,  that  there  were  yet  men 
who  could  understand  the  passions  which  they  had  to  pourtray,  and 
appreciate  the  langpiage  set  down  for  them  to  declaim  ;  he  would  not 
content  himself  with  die  creations  of  the  old  dramatists,  but  he  would 
be  the  reflex  of  modem  characters,  the  men  of  the  day  should  see 
themselves  represented  by  one  of  themselves,  one  equally  well  bom, 
equally  well  educated,  equally  well  dressed,  equally  well  behaved. 
Hia  wife,  too,  instead  of  passing  her  dreary  evenings  in  a  wretched 
lodging,  should  have  companions  worthy  of  her-— companions  to  whose 
80<uety  hb  name  would  be  a  passport — society  in  which  the  most 
celebrated  in  literature  and  art  were  happy  to  mix.  So  he  rattled  on, 
and  I,  delighted  at  hb  prospects  but  very  sad  at  his  departure,  listened 
to  him,  far  into  the  night ;  then  we  parted,  with  many  promises  of  long 
letters  to  be  interchanged,  and  of  descriptions  of  all  that  happened — on 
his  side  at  least,  for  my  life  seemed  planned  out,  one  unvarying  dismal 
repetition  of  old  men*s  characters  ia  a  country  theatre. 
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Dacre  departed,  and  I  was  left  alone,  more  alone  even  tihan  I  had  been 
before  I  knew  him,  for  he  had  inflicted  me  with  his  distaste  for  mj  profes- 
sional brethren,  and  I  mixed  with  them  no  more.  So  I  walked  npon  the 
sands,  and  studied  and  read,  and,  in  my  despair,  I  even  made  Mends 
with  Podder,  went  to  his  room,  drank  weak  tea,  and  listened  to  three 
of  his  tragedies  without  going  to  sleep.  At  last,  three  weeks  after 
Bacre  left  us,  I  received  from  him  a  long  letter  and  a  batdi  of  newspapers ; 
he  had  appeared  as  Cknide  MdnotU^  and  created  a  tremendous  sensation. 
The  press  had  unanimously  pronounced  in  his  favour,  and  their  verdict 
was  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  His  letter  was  written 
in  the  highest  spirits :  from  first  to  last  he  had  been  received  with 
shouts  of  applause ;  a  royal  duke  had  come  into  the  green-room  when 
the  play  was  over  and  begged  to  make  his  acquaintance ;  he  was  pro- 
posed at  the  Thespis,  the  great  Dramatic  and  literary  Club ;  the  wives 
of  two  or  three  well  known  literary  men  had  called  upon  Mrs.  Dacre ; 
Mr.  Flote  was  most  kind  and  liberal,  and  everything  was  couleur  de 
rose. 

Six  months  passed  away ;  we  had  visited  the  dull  inland  towns 
on  our  ciicuit  during  the  dull  winter  season,  and  had  been  doing  but 
a  dull  business ;  I  had  heard  but  seldom  from  Dacre,  though  the  news- 
papers still  continued  to  give  the  most  flaming  accounts  of  his  success, 
when  one  day,  soon  afler  our  return  to  Wealborough,  Baiter  came  to 
me  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  announced  that  Dacre  was 
coming  to  us  for  a  month  on  a  *'  starring "  engagement.  I  was  hurt 
at  not  having  heard  this  intelligence  from  my  friend  himself,  but  I 
reflected  on  the  charms  of  his  position  and  his  numerous  engagements, 
and  anxiously  expected  his  arrival.  He  came,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
the  difference  in  his  appearance;  from  a  fbesh- coloured  handsome 
youth  he  had  become  a  pale  anxious  man,  still  handsome,  but  oh  I  so 
worn,  so  haggard-looking.  The  change  was  not  confined  to  his  appear- 
ance ;  now,  instead  of  the  old  lodgings  with  their  cracked  furniture  and 
their  desolate  sea- view,  he  took  handsome  rooms  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town ;  every  aflemoon 
he  was  to  be  seen  among  the  loungers  on  the  promenade ;  he  dined 
constantly  with  the  officers  and  entered  into  every  kind  of  gaiety,  I 
might  almost  say  dissipation.  To  his  fellow  actors  he  had  always  been 
distant,  now  his  manner  was  positively  rude ;  he  avoided  my  society  and 
seemed  ill  at  ease  whenever  he  encountered  me  in  the  street ;  worst  of 
all,  for  whole  evenings  together  he  neglected  Uie  society  of  his  wife, 
and  wotdd  pass  his  time  after  the  theatre  in  mess-rooms,  at  billiard 
tables,  among  the  loose  visitors  to  the  town,  and  several  times  he  was 
late  in  his  arrival  at  the  theatre,  and  when  he  did  come  he  was  evi- 
dently flushed  with  wine,  most  odd  and  incoherent  in  his  speech.  That 
I  grieved  deeply  over  this  state  of  affairs,  I  need  scarcely  say,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  I  took  upon  myself  to  speak  to  Dacre  on  the 
subject,  but  his  reply  was  so  rude,  so  angry  and  decisive,  that  i  saw  at 
once  all  intervention  was  hopeless.  He  finished  his  engagement  at 
Wealborough  and  returned  to  London,  and  from  that  time  forth  die 
accoimts  I  received  from  him  were  bad  indeed.  Among  theatrical 
people  there  is  a  great  freemasonry  and  brotherhood,  as  provincial  pro«» 
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femitwala  hear  of  all  the  triuanphs  of  our  Londoa  brethren,  aad  if  their 
SDOoenes  traTel  quicklj  and  are  much  talked  about,  what  shall  I  say  of 
tibetr  ^ilores  ?  Dacre'a  great  success  had  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  the  moment  that  there  was  anything  to  say  against  him  a  hundred 
toogoee  were  but  too  ready  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  news.  Rumours 
readied  us  at  Wealborough  of  his  unsteadiness,  of  his  want  of  care  for 
bis  r^Blation,  of  his  passdon  for  dissipation,  for  excitement,  for  drink  ; 
''stars"  on  their  travels  reiterated  these  rumours,  adding  to  them 
cfaoioe  little  bits  of  their  own  &brication,  and  at  last  the  Scanfiery 
an  iBfiunons  weekly  newspaper  then  in  being,  but  now  happily  extinct, 
had  weekly  pacagraphs  in  which  Dacre's  name  was  coupled  with  that 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  abandoned  women  that  ever  disgraced  the 
theatrical  profession. 

About   the  time  that  these   paragraphs   appeared    I  received  an 
ofier  from  the  manager  of  the  other  great  London  theatre,  the  T.  R. 
Oray's-inii-latte,  an  engagement  as  actor  and  stage-manager,  and  as, 
independently  of  the  position   and  pecuniary  emolument  held  out 
to  me,  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  once  more  meeting  Dacre  and  per- 
haps of  rescuing  him  from  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  plunged,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  it     Curiously  enough,  immediately  after  my 
arrival  in  London,  the  manager  told  me  he  wished  to  employ  me  on  a 
rather  delicate  mission :  Mr.  Dacre,  he  said,  had  quarreUed  with  the 
Hatton^garden  proprietors,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  engage  him 
lor  the  Gray  Vinn-lane  theatre.     He,  the  manager,  had  heard  of  my 
fiiraer  intimacy  with  Dacre :  would  I  now  consent  to  be  his  ambassa- 
dor ?     Delisted  at  the  thought  of  once  more  seeing  my  friend,  and 
thinking  nothing  of  our  recent  quarrel,  I  consented.     The  next  day  I 
called  en  Dacre  at  an  address  in  Brompton  which  the  manager  had 
given  me,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a  room  most  elegantly  furnished, 
opening  into  a  little  conservatory  and  garden.     He  was  dressed  in  a 
hiittidaome  dressing-gown,  Turkish  trousers  and  slippers,  and  was  loung- 
ing in  a  large  armchair  near  an  open  piano ;  on  a  round  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  was   a  confhsed   litter  of  playbills,   manuscript 
**  parts,^  books,  light  kid  gloves,  some  of  the  smallest  size,  some  loose 
silver  and  fragments  and  ashes  of  cigars ;  on  the  walls  hung  a  portrait 
of  .himself  as  HamUt  opposite  to  a  print  of  Mrs.  Lurley  (the  lady  with 
whom  his  name  had  been  associated  in  the  Soarifier^  in  her  favourite 
chancier  of  ihe  Demon  Page ;  on  the  sofa  lay  a  handsome  India  shawl, 
and  an  elegant  airy  &bric  of  black  lace,  which  looked  like  a  birdnest, 
bat  was  a  bonnet     I  noticed  all  these  things  as  I  entered,  and  my 
heart  sank  within  me  as  I  marked  th^d.     Dacre  himself  had  much 
changed ;  he  had  lost  all  his  youthful  symmetry,  and  had  become  a 
stoat,  bloated  imwholesome  looking  man.     He  received  me  coolly 
enaoghf  bat  when  he  heard  my  business  he  warmed  into  life,  and  afler 
listening  to  the  terms  proposed  accepted  with  an  eagerness  which  I 
thooghl  sosfnoioas.    Taking  courage  at  his  altered  manner,  I  asked 
after  his  wife.     He  became  confused,  hesitated,  stammered,  walked 
aerofls  to  the  cellaret  and  filled  a  liqueur  glass  of  brandy,  which  he  drank, 
and  then  told  me  that  she  was  not  well,  that  she  was  out  of  town,  that 
6ct  what  the  devil  business  was  it  of  mine  ?     I  was  about  to 
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reply,  angrily  enough  this  time,  for  his  manner  was  most  rude,  and  I 
knew  I  had  right  on  my  side,  when  a  pert-looking  lady*s  maid  entered 
the  room  and  told  Dacre  that  "  the  Brougham  was  at  the  door,  and 
Missis  was  tired  of  waiting.'*  He  reddened  as  he  heard  this,  muttered 
some  half  inaudible  excuse  about  *'  a  matter  of  business,"  and  bowed 
me  out  of  the  room.  The  next  day  and  for  seyeral  days  after  he  attended 
lehearsal  with  great  punctuality,  and  entered  into  the  business  of  the 
piece  with  apparent  attention ;  he  was  evidently  striving  to  keep  up  his 
character,  which  had  been  a  little  damaged  by  the  version  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  Hatton-garden  people,  which  Flote  had  circulated.  To  me 
his  conduct  was  studiously  polite :  he  consulted  me  as  to  setting  of  the 
scenes  and  the  arrangements  of  the  stage,  but  except  on  purely  business 
questions  he  never  addressed  me. 

The  night  of  his  first  appearance  at  the  6ray*s-inn*lane  Theatre 
arrived,  a  night  which,  to  whatever  age  I  may  live,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Dacre's  separation  from  Flote  had  caused  a  great  excitement 
in  the  theatrical  world,  and  all  kinds  of  reasons  were  alleged  £>r  it ; 
and  on  this  night  the  house  was  crammed,  many  friends  of  Dacre  and 
many  supporters  of  Flote  being  among  the  audience.  The  play  was  a 
new  five-ast  tragedy  by  a  gentleman  who  has  now  made  himself  a  name 
among  the  first  dramatists  of  modem  times,  and  all  the  London  critical 
world  was  on  tiptoe  with  expectation* 

The  curtain  rose,  and  the  beautiful  setting  of  the  scene  received  a 

volley  of  applause ;  two  or  three  minor  personages  then  entered  and 

the  audience  settled  themselves  down,  waiting  in  dead  silence  for  Dacre's 

appearance.     I  saw  him  for  a  minute  before  he  went  on  to  the  stage, 

and  noticed  that  he  looked  flushed  and  excited,  but,  busied  as  I  was 

with  matter  of  minor  detail,  I  had  not  time  to  exchange  a  word 

with  him.'    His  cue  was  given  and  he  rushed  upon  the  stage,  a  thunder 

of  applause  greeted  him,  mixed  with  a  few  sibillations,  which  had  only 

the  effect  of  renewing  and  redoubling  the  approbation ;  he  took  off  bis 

hat  in  recognition  of  the  reception,  but  in  doing  so  he  staggered  and 

had  to  clutch  at  a  neighbouring  table.     Then  he  essayed  to  speak,  but 

the  words  gurgled  in  his  throat  and  he  was  inarticulate ;  a  cold  shiver 

ran  through  me  as  I  stood  at  the  wing,  I  saw  at  once  the  state  of  the 

case — he  was  drunk  I    The  audience  perceived  it  as  readily  as  I  did,  a 

buzz  ran  round  the  house,  a  murmur,  and  then  from  boxes,  pit,  and 

gallery  arose  a  storm  of  hissing  and  execration.     Twice  Dacre  essayed 

to  exert  himself,  twice  he  stepped  forward  and  endeavoured  to  speak, 

but  in  vain ;  stupified  with  drink,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  lijghts, 

and  maddened  by  the  howling  of  the  mob  in  front  of  him,  he  was  fiiirly 

cowed,  and  after  taking  one  frightened  glance  around,  rushed  madly 

from  the  stage  and  from  the  theatre. 

Afler  this  &ital  night  I  did  not  see  Dacre  again  for  many  months, 
for  though  the  management  boldly  contradicted  the  report  of  las 
drunkenness,  and  advertised  boldly  that  the  whole  scene  was  the  result 
of  a  scheme  concocted  by  the  enemies  of  the  theatre,  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  Gray's-inn*lane  boards.  Falling  lower 
and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  he  played  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  at 
one  after  another  of  those  drAm^tic  <*  saloofiB,''  half-theatre  half-public- 
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house,  urith  which  the  east  end  of  London  is  thickly  studded ;  then 
went  for  a  fljing  visit  into  the  provinces,  where  he  found  his  fame  and 
poaitioii  gone,  and  returned  to  the  metropolis  and  his  east-end  patrons. 
I,  mjself,  had  also  had  my  reverses  of  fortune ;  the  manager  of  the 
Gniy's-inn-Iane  Theatre  seemed  to  consider  irom  my  previous  intimacy 
with  Dacre,  that  I  ought  to  bear  some  share  in  his  failure,  and  made 
a  point  of  snubbing  me  so  outrageously  that  we  soon  parted  company. 
I  returned  once  more  to  Barker,  who  was  glad  enough  to  see  me, 
though  be  did  not  forget  to  point  the  moral  of  that  pleasant  proverb 
relative  to  pride  having  a  fall,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  company ; 
and  after  being  with  him  some  time,  I  at  last,  through  the  medium  of 
an  agent,  made  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of  an  American 
fttwpe,  who  was  about  to  make  a  theatrical  tour  through  California. 

At  length,  a  few  nights  before  I  started  for  Liverpool  to  embark,  and 

as  I  was  sitting  musing  over  past  and  future  days,  the  servant  of  my 

lodgings  brought  me  a  small  note,  for  an  answer  to  which  she  said  the 

messenger  waited.    It  was  written  in  a  hurried  tremulous  female  hand, 

and  signed  *'  Emily  Dacre."    The  writer  stated  that  her  husband  was 

dangerously  ill,  and  implored  me,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  for  the  sake  of 

our  old  friendship,  to  follow  the  messenger  and  come  and  see  him.     I 

hesitated  but  the  instant,  then  casting  aside  all  thought  of  danger,  I 

sdzed  my  hat,  and,  preceded  by  a  ragged  boy  who  had  brought  the 

note,  hurried  into  the  streets.     Across  broad  thoroughfares  and  &r 

away  into  a  labyrinth  of  miserable  little  streets  and  courts  I  followed 

this  ¥rill-o'-the-wi8p— streets  where  pinching  and  unwholesome  poverty 

reigned  triiunphant,  and  where  the  foul  miasma  was  already  rising 

on  the  damp  evening  air — streets  where  the  shops  were  all  small  and 

all  with  unglazed  windows  and  flaring  gas-lights,  where  everything  was 

very  cheap  and  horribly  nasty,  where  the  nostrils  were  offended  with 

rank  exhalations  from  the  stale  herrings  and  old  clothes,  and  where 

vice  and  misery  in  their  most  loathsome  aspects  met  the  eye.     At  last 

he  stopped  before  one  of  the  meanest  private  houses  in  the  meanest 

street  we  had  yet  come  through  (though  the  neighbourhood  was 

Clerkenwell,  where  all  the  streets  are  mean  enough),  and  pushing  the 

door  open  with  his  hand,  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.    He  preceded  me 

to  the  second  floor,  where  he  silently  pointed  to  a  door,  and  apparently 

delighted  at  having  discharged  his  mission,  instantly  vanished  down 

the  stairs.     I  rapped,  and  in  obedience  to  a  faint  cry  of  *'.  come  in," 

entered. 

I  was  prepared  for  much,  but  what  I  then  saw  nearly  overcame 
me ;  there  was  a  swelling  in  my  throat,  a  trembling  of  my  limbs, 
and  for  a  minute  I  felt  unable  to  step  forward.  On  a  wretched  truckle 
bed,  covered  by  a  few  miserable  rags,  lay  Dacre,  worn  and  reduced 
ahnost  to  a  skeleton.  He  was  asleep,  in  that  fitful  uneasy  chamber, 
that  mockery  of  rest  which  is  granted  to  the  fevered ;  as  1  bent  over 
him  I  saw  that  his  face  was  ghastly  pale,  except  just  xmder  the  closed 
eyes,  where  were  spread  two  hectic  patches.  His  thin  arm  lay  outside 
the  coverlet,  and  the  attenuated  fingers  of  his  transparent  hand  twitched 
nervously  with  every  respiration.  His  poor  wife,  so  changed  from  the 
lovely  girl  I  had  known  at  Wealborough,  so  pallid  and  woebegone, 
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looking,  ia  §t^  bo  starved,  sat  on  a  broken  rush^bottokned  chair  by 
the  bednde;  near  her  stood  a  rickettj  table  with  a  few  medicine 
bottles,  and  the  dried  up  half  of  a  lemon ;  an  old  felt  hat  with  a  broken 
feather,  an  old  cotton  velvet  cloak  with  scraps  of  torn  and  tawdry  lace 
hanging  from  it,  and  a  pair  of  stage  shoes  with  red  heels  were  haddled 
together  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  The  poor  woman  told  me,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks  the  while,  that  the  dreadful  propensity  for 
drink  had  grown  upon  him  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day,  that  it  had 
lost  him  every  engagement,  no  manager  caring  to  run  the  risk  of  hia 
non-appearance  at  tibe  theatre,  and  that  for  the  past  few  days,  since  he 
had  been  attacked  with  fever  and  delirium,  they  had  been  nearly 
destitute,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  clothes  being  all  they  had  to 
depend  upon  for  support.  The  people  of  the  house,  dbe  said,  had  been 
very  kind  to  her,  and  had  sent  for  the  parish  doctor,  who  came  two  or 
three  times  and  sent  medicine,  but  gave  very  little  hope  of  his  patient^ 
recovery ;  indeed  that  morning  he  had  so  evaded  her  questions  and 
shaken  his  head  so  solemnly  ^at  she  was  terrified  at  his  manner,  and 
had  ventured  to  solicit  my  presence  and  assistance. 

A  low  moan  from  the  sufferer  here  arrested  her  speech,  and  she  ran 
quickly  to  the  bedside.  I  turned  and  saw  Dacre  sitting  up  in  the  bed 
and  resting  on  his  elbow.  So  completely  had  drink  and  illness  done 
their  work  that  I  should  scarcely  have  recognised  him :  his  long  black 
hair  fell  in  a  tangled  heap  over  his  forehead,  his  thin  hollow  cheeks, 
ordinarily  after  professional  custom,  so  closely  shaved,  was  now  covered 
with  thick  black  bristles ;  while  his  eyes,  before  so  calm  and  stedfest, 
now  glared  wildly  round  him.  I  advanced,  and  took  his  poor  wasted 
hand,  so  hot  and  dry,  between  mine,  said  a  few  words  of  consolation, 
and  trusted  he  felt  better  after  his  sleep.  He  gazed  at  me  without  any 
sign  of  recognition.  *' Ah !  sleep  1"  he  murmured,  ^^  nature*s  soft 
nurse  I  steep  my  senses  in  forgetftdness  I  Oh,  my  God !  I  wish  she 
could,  I  wish  she  could ! "  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing,  and  hid  his 
head  between  his  hands.  His  poor  wife  advanced,  and  touched  him 
gently  on  the  shoulder.  "  Here  is  your  old  friend,  Charles,"  she  said ; 
"  your  old  ftiend  from  Wealborough,  you  know ! ''  At  the  last  words 
he  raised  his  head.  Wealborough !"  he  cried.  '<  What  do  you  know 
of  Wealborough?  Yes,  yes^  we'll  go  back  there,  Barker,  Foggles,  I 
know  them  all — ^the  long  walks,  the  seashore,  the  blue,  the  fresh,  tiie 
ever  free !  The  mess-room,  too,  and  the  claret  and-»huah !  the  over- 
ture *s  on.  Not  yet,  not  yet — now.'*  And  he  raised  himself  in  the 
bed-~*'  Bravo !  bravo !  no  gagging,  the  real  words— -stick  to  your 
author,  sir — stick  to  your  author!  What  a  reception — ^again— again 
— ^wiil  they  never  let  me  speak  for  applause?" 

During  Ms  ravings  he  bowed  his  head  repeatedly ;  then,  suddenly 
sei&ng  me  by  the  should^,  he  crept  behind  me,  muttering  in  my  ear, 
'<  Do  you  hear  that  hiss — ^paid  to  do  it,  sir — ^paid  by  no  I  ihete ! 
there  it  is-— Uiat  serpent  there  at  the  back  of  the  house — see  him 
slowly  unwinding  his  coils  I  It  is  frt>m  him  that  awful  sound  comes ! 
See,  he's  creeping  closer — he's  about  to  spring  upon  me,  and  crush  me 
in  his  folds.  Help !  help !  Some  drink ;  give  me  some  drink,  D^mms, 
like  a  sick  girl,  like  a  sick  girl  I"    During  this  paroxysm  he  had 
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clutched  my  shoulder  tightly,  and  •Imosi  Msreamed  aloud ;  but  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words  his  grasp  relaxed,  he  fell  softly  back  upon  the 
pillow,  and  slept  quietly  and  peacefully.  So  we  watched  him  during 
the  night,  but  towards  morning  he  began  to  mutter  in  his  sleep.  He 
was  apparently  living  again  his  student  days,  for  he  murmured  scraps 
of  Gii^-man,  and  of  Latin,  not  as  it  is  taught  in  England,  but  with  a 
foreign  accent ;  his  face  wore  a  sweet  smile,  and  he  seemed  happy. 
About  daybreak  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and  moved 
his  lips  apparently  in  prayer.  Then,  turning  towards  us,  bfgan 
speaking,  in  disjointed  sentences,  that  magnificent  soliloquy  which 
the  wisest  and  sweetest  of  poets  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet^ 
commencing,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  I*'  So  he  continued  for  some  time 
muttering  occasionally  scraps  of  the  same  speech.  At  length  a  peculiar 
light  broke  over  his  countenance,  and  he  beckoned  to  his  trembling 
wife,  who  hastened  to  him.  Twining  his  feeble  arms  around  her,  he 
imprinted  one  long  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  then  murmuring  in  an 
almost  inaudible  voice,  "  Nymph  I  in  thine  orisons,  be  all  my  sins 
remembered,*^  his  grasp  relaxed,  and  he  fell  back — dead  I 

So  ended  the  career  of  one  who,  under  different  circumstances  and 
beyond  the  influence  of  those  temptations  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  might  have  lived  long  and  happily,  and  died  with 
weeping  children  round  his  bed.  Before  I  left  London  I  saw  him 
decently  buried  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  cemeteries ;  and,  further, 
induced  the  relatives  of  his  poor  widow  to  receive  her  to  her  former 

JIOfBO. 


MY  WORST  PUN. 

Bt  Frank  E.  Sxbdlet. 

''  A  HOBSE !  a  horse  P  young  Greenhorn  cries, 
And  straightway  led  before  his  eyes 
A  gaJlant  steed  appears — 

From  Spavin's  stud  of  high  repute, 
Never  was  seen  a  nobler  brute 
Perfect  from  tail  to  ears — 

"  His  price  ?"  asks  Greenhorn.     "  Fifties  three.'* 
"  Tell  me  his  name  and  pedigree, 
Greatly  with  me  they  weigh.'* 

Spavin  a  moment  thought,  then  said 
"  By  Light-foot  out  of  Darkness  bred, 
We  call  him  Peep  O'Day"-— 

Tlie  bargain  struck,  off  Greenhorn  rides 
And  as  his  purchase  he  bestrides 
His  heart  within  him  bounds. 
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"  So  nobly  horsed,  "  he  murmurs,  *'  I 
To  win  the  brush  will  once  more  try 
With  the  Old  Surrey  hounds." 

Yoicks  I  Tally  ho  !  away,  away 
They  gallop,  lightly  Peep  O'Day 
Over  the  first  fence  flies : 

But,  panting,  at  the  second  falls. 
While  a  kind  friend  to  Greenhorn  bawls 
As  on  his  back  he  lies, 

"  Old  boy,  that  animal  I  say 
ThaVs  given  you  a  floorer, 
Henceforth  instead  of  PEEP  O'DAY 

Td  call  the  brute  AURORA"  (a  roarer). 
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OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS  AND  BALLAD  TUNES. 

Bt  J  PaLORAYI  SllCFSOV. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  present  time,  there 
still  exist  any  of  that  old  race  of  nursery-maids,  who,  in  our  young 
days,  sang  ballads  by  the  bedsides  of  their  little  charges.  It  is  to  be 
feared — perhaps  it  may  be  considered  more  proper  to  say  it  is  to  be 
hoped — ^that  our  world  has  grown  too  wise  to  allow  the  childish  heads 
of  our  future  practical  young  gentlemen  and  good  young  ladies  to  be 
set  a  dreaming  by  such  ^'  vain  imaginings."  We  are  old  enough,  how- 
ever, to  remember  a  long-gone  period,  when  there  were  contumacious 
children  who  refused  to  dlow  the  light  to  be  put  out,  and  to  go  to  sleep 
at  once,  as  it  is  to  be  trusted  all  good  little  boys  and  girls  do  at  the 
present  day,  without  hearing  one  (if  not  more  on  high-days  and 
holidays)  of  that  marvellous  store  of  old  ballads,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  be  supposed,  at  that  time,  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
professional  science  of  a  well-regulated  nursery-maid.  They  listened, 
thus,  to  legendary  rhymes  that  conjured  up  strange  visions  before  their 
half-closed  eyes,  trolled  to  quaint  but  pleasant  tunes,  and  were,  very 
probably,  led,  after  most  foolish  fashion,  into  very  dangerous  regions 
of  romance.  At  the  same  time — •proh  pudor! — they  were  never 
informed  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  favourite  ditties,  and  thus, 
taking  a  dose  of  the  uUU  along  with  the  dulc€y  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  such  archieological  lore  as  well-educated  litde  children 
probably  possess  in  these  better-informed  times.  They  never  dreamed 
that  these  metrical  tales,  which  aflfbrded  them  so  much  delight,  had 
been  listened  to,  with  equal  rapture  possibly,  by  their  ancestors,  in  days 
when  opera  existed  not,  or  only  in  a  very  primitive  form  (IShakspeare's 
*' Tempest"  being  probably  the  first  drama  that  bore  some  slight 
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reflemblanoe  to  an  operatic  performance  of  the  present  day),  and  that 
the  "  doleful  history"  of  "  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  EUinor,"  and  <<  Clmel 
Barbara  Allan,'*  and  ''  Chevy  Chase,"  and  even  "  A  Frog  he  would  a 
wooing  go" — ^which  was  sometimes  given,  in  our  childhood's  days,  as 
the  (MTce  after  the  tragedy  (and  yet  was  not  that  also  a  most  pathetic 
tragedy  in  its  burlesque  form  ?)— -were  chaunted  to  other  eager  listeners, 
young  and  old,  centuries  before  they  were  bom.  Their  '*  thick  coming 
fimdes"  were  never  even  enlightened  and  modified  by  the  instruction 
of  a  little  antiquarianism.  In  my  own  person  I  must  confess  that  it 
was  only  a  very  short  time  ago  I  discovered  how  my  favourite  tragi- 
comedy of  the  poor  Frog,  who  was  so  cruelly  **  gobbled  up"  by  a  duck, 
was  "  licensed  at  Stationer's  Hall"  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1580.  For 
my  tardy  enlightenment  upon  this  matter,  as  well  as  upon  many  others, 
connected  with  the  ballads,  which  formed  the  romance  of  my  childhood, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chappell's  work  on  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
lime,"  already  mentioned  in  "  The  Train."  But  in  convincing  me  that, 
in  my  childhood,  I  was  crammed  by  my  attendant  niirsery-spirit  with 
a  store  of  ancient  lore,  of  the  antiquity  of  which  I  was  wholly  ignorant, 
Mr.  Chappell  has,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving  the  true  and  faithful 
versions  of  the  ballads,  as  they  first  came  before  the  world,  forced  upon 
me  the  unwillingly  received  truth,  that  I  was  then  treated  to  variations 
from  the  original,  which,  slight  as  they  were,  would  have  shocked  the 
ears  of  Percy  or  Ritson.  It  is  a  subject  of  wonder,  however,  that  the 
ditties  of  my  childhood  had,  in  their  centuries'  progress  of  transmission, 
lost  so  little  instead  of  so  much  of  their  original  form  :  and  it  would 
be  carious  to  trace,  were  it  possible,  how  these  old  songs,  had  been 
sung  down,  by  oral  tradition,  from  mother  to  daughter,  from  cradle  to 
cradle,  from  pallet  to  tent-bed.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  archaeological 
research,  which  some  strange  chance  could  alone  elucidate :  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  a  history  of  old  English  Ballads,  in  archsological 
form,  vrithout  wandering  into  a  speculation  as  to  the  process  by  which 
they  have  been  orally  carried  down  even  to  our  days. 

This  history  is  so  dosely  connected  with  the  annals  of  our  country, 
its  battles,  its  triumphs,  its  romantic  episodes,  its  festal  ceremonies,  and 
its  political  changes,  that  a  treatise  upon  it  woidd  almost  lengthen  into 
a  complete  History  of  England.  But  for  those  who  have  any  love  for 
our  old  music,  our  old  poetry,  our  old  popular  delights — and  what 
readers  are  there  but  must  have  some  such  afiection  lurking,  like 
truth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  of  their  hearts,  even  if  they  may  not 
have  been  soothed  to  sleep  by  a  nursery-maid,  rich  in  ballad  lore  ?— 
there  is  such  a  fund  of  curious  anecdotes  respecting  our  old  songs  and 
ballad-tunes  i^  Mr.  Chappell's  work,  that  it  may  prove  not  unattrac- 
tive to  take  a  stroll  among  these  bye-paths  of  history  and  science,  for 
the  purpose  of  culling  one  here,  one  there,  in  desultory  manner,  and 
making  of  them  a  bouquet^  not  fashioned  in  symmetrical  order,  like 
modem  Frenchified  bottqueta,  but  as  varied  and  as  loosely  arranged  as 
a  good  old  English  nosegay,  befitting  the  subject. 

The  first  of  national  English  airs  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  always  excepting  the  doubtful  and  debateable  war  song  of  "  Boland," 
appears  to  be  tibat  of  '^  Sumer  is  icumen  m"  (Summer  is  a  coming  in). 
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m  Bong  full  of  rich  poetical  spring-tide  imageiy,  wilh  llutt  bmrden, 
^  Cuckoo !  Cuckoo  1"  which  coxttinued  to  be  popular  down  to  l3ie  times 
of  Shakspeare,  and  probably  a£R>rded  his  idea  of  the  wdlknown 
^*  Cuckoii-song."  It  is  the  earliest  secular  composition,  m  pmrtB^ 
known  to  exist  in  any  country — the  popularity  of  the  air  being, 
probably,  due  to  its  having  been  a  national  song  and  tune,  sdiscted, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  as  a  basis  ibr  harmony.  As  a 
curious  coincidence,  periiaps  arising  from  its  popularity  having  caused  it 
to  be  wafted  over  to  our  wilder  sister-country,  it  is  narrated  that  the 
late  Mr.  Bunting  noted  down  an  Irish  song  from  tradition,  the  title 
of  which  he  translated,  ''  Summer  is  Coming,**  and  the  tune  of  which 
begins  in  ihe  same  way.  It  was  to  this  air  that  Moore  adiipted  the 
wcffds,  *<Bich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.**  The  date  of  tiiia 
oldest  of  known  English  songs  is  given  as  *'  about  ISdO,**  ifnoi  earUer  ; 
and  it  is  most  learnedly  argued  by  Mr.  Chappell,  that  it  must  have  been 
at  least  of  that  period.  Many  early  airs  may  be  passed  over  in  order 
to  come,  at  once,  to  a  tune  which  appears  to  have  had  a  gesenl 
national  popularity.  This  was  the  tune  of  '*lhe  Hunfs  up,**  whidi 
was  a  great  &vourite  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  although  dating  from 
an  earlier  period.  It  is  evident  that  the  name  was  originally  derived 
from  some  well-known  song  employed  by  eariy  hunters ;  but  the 
melody,  set  to  a  variety  of  words  in  the  course  of  time,  was  eventually 
applied  to  any  song  intended  to  arouse  in  the  morning.  Thus  it  was 
used  not  cmly  as  a  ''f«svet/,**  or,  as  the  French  have  it  to  the  present 
day  in  a  hunting  sense,  a  ^*  reveille^*'  but  as  a  mMinata^  which,  as  much 
as  a  ssrsna^o,  signified  music  given  by  the  galhuit  to  his  lady-love 
Butler,  in  his  ''Principles  of  Musik**  (1636),  defines  a  <« Hunt's  i^**  as 
*<  morning  musik  :**  and  Cotgrave  alludes  to  it  as  a  *'  morning  song  for 
a  new-married  wife."  As  meaning  a  morning  love-song,  it  is  used  by 
Shakspeare  in  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet.**  Dances  appear  to  have  been 
executed  to  the  same  popular  tune :  and  even  a  religious  ^  Hunt's  up,** 
which,  to  our  modem  eyes  looks  almost  like  a  blasphemous  parody, 
was  written  ( 1 590)  and  sung  as  a  pious  composition.  In  similar  fashion 
the  mdancholy  tune,  **  Fortune's  my  foe,"  so  popular  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  (alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
and  by  almost  all  the  dramatists  of  the  age  in  various  plays),  appears  to 
have  obtained  the  designation  of  the  '*  hanging  tune**  inasmuch  as 
**  the  metrical  lamentations  of  extraordinary  criminals*'  were  chaunted 
to  this  air,  on  their  going  to  execution,  and  continued  to  be  ''  for 
upwards  of  two-hundred  years.**  Most  of  the  lamentable  ballads  of 
the  time  were  set  to  this  tune,  and  among  others  the  old  ballad  of 
Titui  Andrtmicus,  upon  which  Shakspeare  founded  his  play  of  the  same 
name.  The  universal  popularity  of  one  ballad'  adapted  to  this  tune, 
''The  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,  the  great  cxmgerer,"  even 
threatened  to  absorb  the  original  title  and  to  give  to  the  **  hangmg 
tune**  that  of  the  air  of  *<  Dr.  Faustus."  Thus  also,  the  favourite  air  of 
"  Loth  to  depart"  became  the  common  term  for  a  song  sung  or  a  tune 
played  on  taking  leave  of  friends ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  mentioned 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  and  various  dramatic  authors. 
In  a  ''Discourse  on  Marine  Affidrs,"  to  be  found  in  the  Harlaan 
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MuGeI]«iii€6,  ire  are  told  tfaftt,  upon  the  patting-off  of  a  barge*  the 
trumpets  sounded  a  "  Loathe  to  Depart"  Does  not  Macheath  also, 
in  the  *'  Beggars  Opera,"  of  £eur  more  modem  times,  allade  to  the  old 
tone,  when  he  sings  of  ^  traversing  the  cart,"  and  being  ^'  loth  to 
depart?" 

Tlie  popukritj  of  the  above-mentioned  songs,  the  names  of  which 
came,  bj  their  general  application,  to  bear  a  generic  meaning,  must 
have  been  wholly  due  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits  of  melody  or 
poetry.  The  famous  old  song  of  '*  John  Dory,"  so  universally  sung  in 
the  17th  century  as  almost  to  rank  as  a  national  melody,  appears,  oa 
the  contrary,  to  have  owed  its  original  eelebrity  to  its  being  a  recital 
of  leg»kdary  exploits  in  battle  and  a  record  of  national  glory.  Carew, 
uk  bb  ^* Survey  of  Comwall"  (l^^^X  says— "The  prowess  of  one 
Niohoias,  son  of  a  widow  near  Foy,  is  descanted  upon  in  a  M  three 
Man's  som^  namely,  how  he  fought  bravely  at  sea  with  one  John  Dory 
(a  Geuowey,  as  I  ccmjecture)"— -probably,  John  Doria,  of  Genoese  fiunily 
— **  set  forth  by  John,  the  French  King,  and,  after  much  blooddbed 
on  both  sides,  took  and  slew  him«"  Mr.  Chappell,  with  his  usual 
acute  aigumentation  and  research  in  the  matter  of  dates^  in  labouring 
to  prore  the  early  origin  of  this  song,  mentions  that,  in  the  play  of 
'^  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  there  is  a  song  which  was  sung  to  the 
tune  of ''  John  Dory."  ''  llie  play,"  he  says,  *'  was  printed  in  1575 ; 
but  the  song  appears  to  be  older ;"  and,  as  he  pithily  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  l^^end,  upon  which  the  ballad  was  founded,  *'  the  only 
Kmg  John  of  ^anee  ^ed  a  prisoner  in  England  in  1364."  That  the 
popularity  of  this  once  celebrated  song  continued  through  a  long  series 
c^  years  is  evident  from  a  parody  having  been  made  upon  it  by  Sir 
John  Menzies,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  troop  of  horse, 
which  he  had  raised  for  Charles  I.,  running  away  in  the  civil  wurs,  and 
having  been  much  sung  by  the  Parliamentarians  at  the  time :  and 
again,  in  1674,  it  appears  that,  in  an  epilogue  to  a  &rce  called  "  The 
^press  of  Morocco,"  which  was  intended  to  ridicule  a  tragedy  of  the 
same  name,  as  weU  as  Sir  W,  Davenant's  alteration  of  "  MiMsbeth" 
(then  lately  revived),  with  the  addition  of  the  music  by  Locke,  "  the 
most  renowned  and  melodious  song  of  John  Doty  was  to  be  heard  ia 
the  air,  sung  in  parts  by  spirits,  to  raise  the  elpectation,  and  chaim 
the  audience  with  thoughts  sublime,  and  worthy  of  the  heroic  scenes 
which  follow."  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  own  poems,  also  refers  to  it  as 
one  ofthe  most  haokeneyed  times  of  his  day.  Mr.  Chappell  likewise 
remarks,  ^at  '*  the  name  of  the  fish,  John  Dory,  corrupted  from  dor^ 
or  dom^  is  another  proof  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  song." 

The  first  old  song,  better  known  in  the  present  day,  that  is  dted 
by  Mr.  Chappell,  appears  to  be  one  which,  old  as  it  is— and  it  is 
contained  in  a  collection  ofthe  date  of  1609 — has  obtained,  through 
romance  and  drama  a  sort  of  popularity  in  our  own  times--*''  Nose, 
nose,  jolly  red  nose."  These  words  form  the  burden  of  a  song,  also 
well  known,  called  '*  Of  all  the  birds  that  ever  I  see,  the  owl  is  the 
&irest  in  her  degree."  That  the  burden  was  popular  also,  many  long 
years  since,  is  evident  from  its  bemg  sung  by  one  of  the  characten 
(Old  Merrythought)  ia  Beaumont  and  Fletoher*s  pky,  *^The  Kmght  of 
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the  Burning  Pestle*'  amidst  many  other  snatches  of  old  songs,  fiiToarites 
of  the  day. 

It  was  at  page  88  of  Mr.  Chappell's  work,  that  I  made  the  discoYery 
of  the  antiquity  of  that  serio-KSomic  ballad  which  was  one  of  the  great 
delights  of  my  childhood,  when  I  little  dreamed  that,  the  frog  went  ^*  a 
wooing**  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  his  lamentable 
history  had  probably  been  the  delight  of  little  children,  and,  doubtless, 
grown-up  children  likewise,  as  far  back  as  three  centuries  ago.  In 
Wedderburn*s  '*  Complaint  of  Scotland''  (1549),  one  of  the  songs  song 
by  the  shepherds  is,  '*  The  Frog  came  to  the  mylder*'  (mill-door).  In 
1580  a  ballad  of"  A  most  strange  wedding  of  the  frog  and  the  mouse** 
was  licensed  to  £d ward  White  at  Stationers-Hall:  and  in  1611  this 
song  was  printed,  with  music,  among  the  "  Country  Pastimes**  in 
*'  Melisata.**  Other  ballads  were  "written  upon  the  same  (apparentljr 
popular)  subject— one,  beginning  "  There  was  a  frog  lived  in  a  well, 
and  a  farce"  (fast  ?)  "  mouse  in  a  mill."  and  another,  turning  out  to  be 
our  own  identical "  A  Frog,  he  would  a- wooing  go**.  Amidst  a  variety 
of  these  imitations,  Mr.  Chappell  gives  the  words  of  "  It  was  a  frog 
in  a  well,**  the  second  verse  of  which  only  begins  with,  "  The  frt)gge  he 
would  a-wooing  ride  :**  and  here  I  discovered  that  a  variation  of 
questionable  authenticity  had  crept  into  the  version  of  my  childhood, 
and  was  evidently  of  modem  date.  Instead  of  the  burden,  "  Humble- 
dum,  mumble-dum,"  and  "  Tweedle,  tweedle,  twino,**  employed  in  the 
song  of  Mr.  Chappell's  book,  I  remember  that  the  fancy  of  my  early 
days  used  to  be  considerably  mystified  by  one  about  "  Heigho,  said 
Rowley,**  and  "  Gammon  and  spinage.**  I  remember,  too,  that  the 
fimcy  was  satisfied  vrith  its  own  explanation,  how  "  Rowley**  ("  Anthony" 
was  added  in  the  repetition  of  the  burden)  was  the  name  of  the  gaUant 
frog,  and  how  the  "  heigho"  had  reference  to  his  love-sighs :  it  tried 
also  to  content  itself  with  the  notion  that  the  "  spinage"  had  something 
to  do  with  the  food,  upon  which  "  mousey**  lived :  but  it  could  make 
nothing  out  of  the  '^  gammon,"  except  with  reference  to  mousey*s  love 
for  bacon,  and  certainly  refused  to  give  to  the  word  any  meaning, 
reflecting  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  legend.  That  same  fiuicy,  grown 
older  and  more  pedantic,  has  since  sought  to  attach  a  political  meaning 
to  the  song,  and  find  an  allusion  to  Charles  II.  and  his  Cavalier  par^ 
in  the  well-known  name  of  "  Rowley."  But  in  this  attempt  it  broke 
down  as  completely  as  with  the  "  gammon."  It  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  Mr.  Chappell  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  explun  the 
variation  in  the  present  burden  of  the  song,  but  does  not  condescend 
to  notice  the  innovation  at  alL 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  popular  ballads  and  favourite  tunes 
became  "  legion :"  and  it  would  seem  that,  in  this  age  for  music  and 
singing,  a  circumstance  occurred,  for  which  we  have  had  a  parallel  in 
modem  days,  when  a  well-known  dissenting  preacher  declared,  in  his 
pulpit,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  "let  the  devil  have  all  the  pretty  tunes,* 
and  struck  up  the  popular  air  of  '*  Home,  sweet  home  1**  to  a  hymn. 
Not  only  were  masses  set  by  the  greatest  composers  to  the  music  of 
popular  ditties,  some  of  which  were  even  "  lascivious  songs  and  dance 
tunes"— -an  evil,  which  had  to  be  checked  by  a  decree  of  the  Council 
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of  Trent — ^but  even  our  own  more  rigid  island  was  not  quite 
irreproachable  on  this  point  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Puritans  singing 
p(salms  to  hornpipes :  and  the  Presbyterians  sang  their  **  Divine  Hymns" 
to  the  tunes  of  popular  songs,  the  titles  of  some  of  which  the  Editor  of 
"  Sacred  Ministrelsy"  would  "  not  allow  to  sully  Ijis  pages."  It  can 
be  gleaned  at  the  same  time  from  Mr.  Chappell,  that  our  favourite 
bttUadsy  popular  as  they  were,  and  greatly  treasured  in  courtly  circles, 
did  not  hold  a  very  respectable  position,  even  at  this  period.  "  No 
line  of  demarcation  could  be  more  complete,*'  he  says  "  than  that 
between  the  music  of  the  great  composers  of  the  time  and  what  may 
be  termed  the  music  of  the  people.  Perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a 
tone,  by  a  well-known  musician  of  that  age,  having  been  afler^  ards 
used  as  a  ballad  tune,  is  that  of  the  Frog  Oaillarcr  (Query — any 
relation  to  the  amorous  gentleman  who  went "  a^wooing  ?'*)  composed  by 
Dowland.  Musicians  held  ballads  in  contempt ;  and  the  great  poets 
rarely  wrote  in  baUad  metre."  This  was  already  a  sad  falling-off  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  her  fiither,  when  we  are  told  that  Uie  '^  most 
pregnant  wits"  were  employed  in  compiling  ballads. 

The  popular  rage  for  ballads  and  ballad-tunes,  however,  was  not 
the  less  great  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  because  of  this 
^'  contempt**  One  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  age  appears  to  have 
been,  '*  I  am  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  the  tune  of  which  is  used  to  the 
present  day  in  a  song,  occasionally  heard  in  the  country  (but  which 
dates  from  the  Elizabethan  period),  setting  forth  how  *'  There  was  a 
bonny  blade,"  who  "married  a  countiy  maid,"  because  she  was 
"  dumb,  dumb,  dumb,"  and  who,  when  she  was  cured  of  her  infirmity 
by  a  doctor,  was  so  overpowered  by  her  overflow  of  tongue,  that  he 
would  have  given  "any  kind  of  thing  if  she  was  dumb,  dumb,  dumb." 
But  what  speaks  still  more  for  the  fiaict  of  the  long  traditional  popu- 
larity of  this  ballad  is,  that  a  curious  custom  still  remains  in  parts  of 
Suffolk  at  harvest  suppers  to  sing  the  song,  "  I  am  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,**  one  of  the  company  being  crowned  with  an  inverted  pillow 
or  cushion,  and  anothe):  presenting  to  him  a  jug  of  ale — a  custom,  it  is 
surmised,  having  some  allusion  to  the  homage  formerly  paid  to  the 
Lords  of  Norfolk,  who  possessed  also  immense  domains  in  the  sister- 
county.  A  note,  borrowed  by  Stevens  from  Dr.  Letherland,  upon 
a  passage  in  "  Henry  lY.,  Part  I,"  where  Falstaff  says,  "  This  chair  shall 
be  my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown^ 
observes  that  the  countiy  people  in  Warwickshire  also  nse  a  cushion 
for  a  crown  at  their  harvest-home  diversions.  "  In  the  Suffolk  custom," 
says  Mr.  Chappell,  "  he  who  is  crowned  with  the  pillow  is  to  take 
the  ale,  raise  it  to  his  lips,  and  drink  it  off  without  spilling  it,  or 
allowing  the  cushion  to  fall."  To  "  serve  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  it  may 
be  said,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  have  been  a  common  expression 
for  making  merryi  as  to  '*  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey"  meant  quite  the 
reverse. 

Another  &vourite  tune  of  the  same  date  also  brings  us  down   to 

modem  days,  although  only  in  the  occurrence  of  an  ancient  name. 

This  is  the  tune  of  '*  Packington*s  or  Paggington's  Pound,"  which, 

probably,  took  its  name  from  Sir  John  Packington,  formerly  called 

VOL.  m.  » 
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"  lusty  Packington** — the  same  who  wagered  to  swim  from  Whitehall 
Stairs  to  Greenwich  Bridge,  but  was  not  permitted  to  put  the  feat  in 
execution,  hj  the  "  Good  Queen,  who  had  a  particular  tenderness  for 
handsome  fellows"  and  who  would  "  not  permitt  Sir  John  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  trial "  His  portrait  is  still  preserved  at  Westwood,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  family. 

The  well-known  song  "  From  Oberon  in  Fairy  land"  (the  tune  of 
which  was  also  called  '*  Robin  Goodfellow**  and  '' Duldma")  was 
likewise  extremely  popular  in  Elizabeth's  time  :  and  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  curious  speculation,  how  far  this  ballad  was  suggestive  to  Shakspeare 
of  his  personages  in  ''  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.** 

I  felt  strangely  moved,  when  I  stumbled  (p.  145  of  Mr.  Ghappell's 
work)  upon  "  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  EUinor."  What  long  slumbering 
emotions  did  the  words,  ''  Lord  Thomas,  he  was  a  bold  forester,  and  a 
chaser  of  the  King's  deer.  Fair  Ellinor  was  a  fine  woman,  and  Lord 
Thomas,  he  loved  her  dear  I'*  reawaken  in  my  heart !  What  mattered 
false  rhyme  and  misplaced  accent  ?  It  was  the  romance  of  my  child* 
hood — ^the  sketch  which  my  boyish  imagination  had  filled  up  with 
such  vivid  colours  1  How  many  hearts  may  have  thrilled  also,  since 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  much  earlier  still — ^for  Ritson  conjectures  that 
it  may  have  been  "ori^nally  a  ministrel  song"— -on  hearing  the 
recital  of  this  eventful  history !  ''  Not  long  since,**  says  the  same 
author,  **  a  sort  of  dilapidated  minstrel  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  London,  who  played  upon  an  instrument  he,  properly  enough,  ealled 
a  humdrum,  and  chaimted  (among  others)  the  old  ballad  of  *'  Lord 
Thomas  and  Fair  Ellinor.**  This  romance  of  my  childhood,  then,  ^  not 
long  since**  walked  the  streets  :  and  the  little  ragged  boys  of  Wbite- 
chapel  and  Shoreditch  might  have  dreamed  bright  visions  of  these 
illustrious  personages,  as  wdl  as  the  spoiled  young  gentleman,  whose 
curtained  bed  was  to  him  that  Ueu  de  dM^es  of  song  and  story  which 
an  opera-box  was  afterwards  to  become. 

The  fimious  ballad  of  "  The  London  Prentice,**  teUing  of  his  brave 
adventures  done  in  Turkey,  and  by  what  means  he  married  the  Kingfs 
daughter  I**  was  not,  unfortunately,  among  my  nursery-maid  collection  : 
or  what  visions  of  king's  daughters,  *' pearls  of  princely  majesty," 
bestowing  on  me  their  hands  at  gorgeous  altars,  might  not  have  been 
conjured  up !  But  that  it  was  a  most  popular  songTin  those  days  of 
gallant  and  turbulent  spirits  of 'prentic6ship,is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  brief  notice  of  the  '*  British  Grenadiers,**  places 
the  tune  in  the  Elizabethan  period ;  but  he  adds,  "  The  correct  date 
of  this  fine  old  melody  appears  altogether  uncertain.**  He  puts  it, 
however,  by  the  side  of  the  **  London  Prentice,'*  as  "  evidently  dmved 
from  the  same  source,**  and  adds,  with  enthusiasm,  "Next  to  the 
national  anthem,  there  is  not  any  tune  of  a  more  spirit-stirring 
character,  nor  is  any  one  more  truly  characteristic  of  English  natioasl 
music."  The  version  of  the  tune  is  exactly  the  same  as  still  played  by 
the  baud  of  the  Grenadiar  Guards ;  and  the  words  are  from  a  copy 
about  a  hundred  years  old,  as  well  as  the  music.  There  are  few  of  us, 
we  believe,  familiar  as  we  are  with  this  ''  spirit-stirring**  air,  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  its  great  antiquity. 
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Tlie  "  Blind  Beggar's  Daugliter  of  Beiknal  Green*'  is  again  one  of 
those  ballads  which  have  come  down  by  tradition.  The  story  has 
been  dramatised  in  onr  daj :  and,  although  the  di-ama  of  the  name  has 
not  been  one  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles's  most  successful  plays,  it 
enjoyed  s  certain  popularity.  Pepys  refers  to  this  baUad  as  '*  an  old 
song^  in  his  Diary.  On  dining  at  **  Bednall  Green,"  at  Sir  William 
Bydei'Sy  he  notes,  ^  this  very  house  was  built  by  the  blind  Beggar  of 
Bednal  Green,  so  mnch  talked  of  and  ntng  in  baUads — but  they  say 
it  was  only  some  outhouse  of  it :"  and  Percy  remarks  that  ^*  this 
popular  old  ballad  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  not 
enly  from  verse  28,  where  the  arms  of  England  are  called  the  Queene*8 
ArmeSj  but  from  its  tune  being  quoted  in  other  old  pieces  written  in 
her  time," 

llie  farther  we  advance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  more  do  the 
well-known  ballads  stiU  cherished  by  tradition  crowd  upon  us.  Here 
we  have  '*  Death  and  the  Lady,**  twice  mentioned  by  Goldsmith  in  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  "  The  king  and  the  miller  of  Mansfield," 
well-known  all,  by  name  at  least.  Popular  error,  I  believe,  has 
attached  the  personality  of  "  bluff  King  Hal"  to  the  adventure  ia 
questiom.  The  black-letter  copies  of  the  old  ballad  entitle  it  *'  King 
Henry  IE.,  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield."  Here  again  is  "  a  plesante 
song  of  the  valiant  actes  of  Guy  of  Warwicke"  (and  I  should  like  to  see 
the  man  who  never  heard  of  the  ballad  of  Ouy  of  Warwick)  which  was 
"  eniered  to  Bichard  Jones  on  January  ith,  1591  ?"  The  words  of  this 
fiivourite  old  song  Mr.  Ghappell,  consequently,  assumes  to  be  of  that 
date  as  w^  as  the  tune.  There  were  earlier  versions,  however,  of 
the  deeds  of  the  same  "  noble  Knight ;"  as  William  of  Nassyngton 
(about  1480)  mentions  stories  of  Sir  Guy  as  usually  sung  by  minstrels 
at  leasts:  and  Puttenham,  in  his  "Art  of  Poetry"  (1589),  says  they 
were  then  ''  commonly  sung  to  the  harp  at  Christmas  dinners,  and 
bride-ales,  for  the  recreation  of  the  lower  classes.*'  And  here  again 
one  stumbles  on  the  *^  Spanish  Lady,"  of  great  celebrity,  although 
perhaps  inferior  in  popularity  to  the  King  and  the  Miller  or  Sir  Guy. 
"  This  beautiful  old  ballad,"  says  Dr.  Percy,  ''  most  probably  took  its 
rise  from  one  of  those  descents,  made  on  the  Spanish  coast  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Blizabeth,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  taking  of  the  city 
ef  Cadiz  (called  by  our  sailors,  corruptly,  Cades)  on  June  21,  1596." 
Lastly,  the  eyes  are  greeted  with  two  ballads,  both  from  early 
raniniscenees  endeared  to  our  heart.  First  comes  *'  Chevy  Chase,"  so 
mnch  sung,  as  Mr.  Ghappell  proves,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
too  mnch  treated  by  learned  antiquarians  to  admit  of  less  learned 
comment  here.  Then,  side  by  side,  stands  that  most  touching  of  all 
ballads  to  childhood's  ears,  "The  Children  in  the  Wood."  This 
most  popular  of  all  old  stories  has  been  supposed,  by  Sharon  Turner 
and  others,  to  have  been  written  upon  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  by 
Sichard  HL,  "  before  it  was  quite  safe  to  stigmatize  him  more  openly.'^ 
But  my  own  belief  goes  willingly  with  that  of  Mr.  Chappell,  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  still  clings  to  the  assurance  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  a  real  traditional  tragedy.  The  tune  is  used  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
wil2i  die  same  opening  words,  "  Now  ponder  well  ye  parents  dear ;" 
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and  Mr.  Chappell  adds,  '*  The  traditions  of  the  stage  also  give  this  as 
the  air  of  the  grayedigger's  song  in  Hamlet^  a  pickaxe  and  a  spadc^* 

In  taking  leave  of  the  early  reminiscences  of  old  ballads,  again 
conjured  up  before  me  by  Mr.  ChappelFs  able  work,  I  am  loth  to  turn 
irom  the  subject  without  an  allusion  to  his  researches  respecting  the 
songs  *' illustrating  Shakspeare,'*  or,  more  correctly,  iUugtraUd  bjf 
Shakapeare,  They  are  full  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Uie  "  great  bard," 
as  well  as  to  musicians.  But  a  special  notice,  which  would  constitute 
a  separate  paper  in  itself,  could  alone  give  them  the  value  and 
importance  they  deserve.  I  can  only  mention,  pro  memoria,  the  song 
of  '*  Oh,  willow,  willow  V  sung  by  Desdemona  (probably  a  song  of  an 
earlier  date  thim  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  for  Desdemona  calls  it  **  a 
song  of  willow,  an  old  thing*')  as  having  inspired  a  modem  matUro  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  he  ever  put  before  the  world, 
in  Otello. 
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Bt  Johh  Cjlboill. 

When  I  find  myself  in  Paris,  which  is  not  seldom,  my  choice  of  a 
lodging  is  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  certain  cockney  associations. 
As  soon  as  I  arrive  at  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  I  caU  a  coach  and  re- 
quest to  be  driven  towards  the  Pantheon,  because  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  stopping  at  any  hotel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Madeleine  or  the 
Palais  Royal  as  I  should  of  putting  up  at  Mivart*s,  were  I  on  a  visit  to 
London.  I  have  a  dread  of  long  bills  and  exorbitant  charges,  an 
antipathy  to  plush  and  powder,  and  an  unmitigated  horror  of  fashion- 
able establishments.  I  like  to  sip  a  cup  of  coffee  that  is  free  from  the 
metallic  taste  of  silver  money,  and  sleep  in  a  bed  whose  counterpane 
is  not  made  of  bank  notes.  I  woidd  rather  play  at  duck  and  drake 
with  my  flve-franc  pieces  in  the  pond  of  the  Tuileries'  garden,  than 
lavish  them  upon  the  thousand  and  one  lacqueys  of  the  Hotel  de 
Louvre.  For  this  reason  I  scrupulously  avoid  the  West-end  of  Paris, 
and  prefer  such  economical  quarters  as  may  be  obtained  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Seine.  Transpontine  Paris  has,  however,  other  attractions 
for  me,  besides  its  proverbial  cheapness.  I  care  but  little  for  the  ordi- 
nary lions  of  this  great  city,  and  object  to  the  crowd  of  English  people 
with  guide-books  and  maps  that  you  are  sure  to  meet  at  all  the 
acknowledged  sights :  for  tins  reason  ;  I  have  come  to  Paris  for  a  change, 
not  the  change  of  air  only — I  could  have  found  that  at  Margate  or 
Brighton — but  for  a  complete  change  of  manners  and  customs,  a 
change  of  faces  and  thoughts,  which  object  is  entirely  defeated  by  the 
sight  of  an  all-round  collar,  and  the  sound  of  an  English  tourist's  aris- 
tocratic drawl.  Again,  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris  is  undoubtedly 
built  for  show,  and  wants  a  certain  reality  that  the  poorer  suburbs 
exhibit.     Take  the  grand  Boulevards,  for  example  (much  as  I  love 
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those  glorious  promenades),  I  think  a  stranger  wotdd  gain  but  a  very 
snperfidal  notion  of  French  life  if  his  walks  were  confined  to  those 
great  thoroughfares.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  masquerading  about 
them  that  is  likely  to  mislead  an  ordinary  observer.  Those  gorgeously 
airayed  ladies,  sitting  so  regally  at  work  by  their  tasteful  shop  counters, 
are  nothing  but  flaming  advertisements,  and  many  of  them  would  feel 
much  more  at  home  stripped  of  their  brilliant  false  jewels  and  attired 
in  white  caps  and  sabots.  The  large  cafes  are  equally  delusive :  the 
people  sitting  before  them  are  in  holiday  suit ;  they  have  come  out  to 
^ow  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 

Yon  see  only  the  outside  of  Paris — Paris  macadamised  and  asphalted ; 
Paris,  with  her  face  washed  and  decked  in  fBte-day  finery.  If  you 
want  to  see  her  at  home,  as  she  is  when  no  visitors  are  expected,  I 
advise  yon  to  take  a  peep  at  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water.  There  you 
will  find  long  narrow  streets  built  without  any  particular  plan,  some 
straight  as  an  arrow,  others  tortuous  as  a  snake.  Their  small  foot- 
ways, open  gutters,  and  round  uneven  paving-stones,  will  remind  you 
of  the  Paris  of  Victor  Hugo's  Esmeralda,  and  Paul  de  Kock*s  gloomy 
Barber.  You  will  miss  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  Palais  Royal 
shops,  but  you  will  find  much  to  interest  you  in  these  quaint  streets. 
The  people  are  perfectly  natural  here ;  shopkeepers  wear  their  blouses 
openly  and  without  fear,  while  the  magnificence  of  the  female  attire 
breaks  out  in  nothing  more  than  elaborate  displays  of  clear-starching. 

Here  you  also  find  numerous  institutions  peculiar  to  France  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  The  wine-shop,  with  its  pewter  counter 
and  countless  bottles,  stands  its  ground  manfully  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  more  aristocratic  csS6.  The  cremerie,  that  heterogenous 
compound  of  a  milk-shop  and  an  eating-house,  is  here  to  be  seen  in  all 
its  glory ;  witness  that  huge  pan  of  clotted  cream  in  the  window,  that 
monster  yellow  gourd  at  the  door,  and  those  flourishing  announce- 
ments of  "  bouUlonj"  ^*  cafe-au'latty^*  and  ^^gloria^  How  these  nationali- 
ties have  been  thrust  aside  in  fashionable  Paris — as  though  the  authori- 
ties were  ashamed  of  them  1 

I  invariably  take  up  my  quarters  at  the  H6tel  Racine  in  the  street 
of  the  Four  \Vinds;  there,  on  the  fiflh  floor  I  feel  at  home  and  dread 
not  the  length  of  my  monthly  bill.  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  my 
landlord,  though  he  is  remarkably  affable  and  obliging.  He  is  so  un- 
pardonably  ugly  that  I  avoid  him  on  every  opportunity.  He  has  the 
expression  that  we  invariably  find  in  bull- dogs  and  ticket-of-leave 
holders,  and  I  like  it  not ;  besides  this,  he  has  another  very  bad  point, 
and  that  is  an  utter  absence  of  nationality,  being  a  German  by  birth, 
a  Frenchman  by  education,  and  having,  moreover,  passed  three  years 
of  his  varied  life  in  England.  The  result  of  this  polyglot  schooling  is 
a  harsh  dialect,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  which 

"  Had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 
As  if  he*d  talked  tbree  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  think  when  ho  did  gabble 
They  heard  three  labourers  from  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once." 

Wi^h  the  cxceptioi)  of  these  little  failings.  Monsieur  (or  Herr,  or  Mr.) 
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Johannea  is  a  most  exemplary  landlord,  and  is  ever  and  anon  bringing 
me  tickets,  whioh  I  never  use,  to  see  certain  palaces  and  exhibitions 
that  are  closed  against  the  vulgar  herd. 

I  cannot  accuse  you,  ma  belle  Angelique,  of  a  want  of  nationality ! 
Who  but  a  Frenchwoman  could  wear  such  natty  bodices,  such  prim 
boots,  such  snow-white  caps  ?  Angelique  is  the  little  porteress  at  the 
H6tel  Racine.  Her  age  is  a  mystery  to  me.  When  I  first  saw  her 
some  years  ago,  I  thought  her  eighteen,  but  she  has  grown  no  older  in 
appearance  since.  Angelique  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  pretty,  but  her 
face  wears  a  beautiful  Madonna-like  calmness,  and  she  hands  me  my 
key  and  my  candle  with  so  graceful  an  air,  that  many  fidrer  dames  sink 
beneath  her.  She  is  rather  hard  upon  me  if  I  stop  out  late,  and  will 
shake  her  head  very  seriously,  and  remind  Monsieur  that  late  hours 
and  excess  of  cigars  will  bring  him  to  an  imtimely  grave.  When  the 
little  monitor  herself  retires,  Heaven  knows  I  I  have  caught  her 
sewiBff  quite  composedly  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  have  heard  her 
singing  in  the  court  below  long  before  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  morning  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  me  to  be  up  and 
stirring.  In  her  wakefulness  she  resembles  that  celebrated  little  animal 
known  as  the  weasel,  and  it  is  impossible  to  catch  her  napping.  In 
my  own  mind  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  keeps  wide  awake 
through  the  summer  months,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  rigs  up  a 
little  bed  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  sleeps  soundly  through  the  ¥dnter. 

Hippolyte,  the  garqan,  is  gloomy  and  austere.  He  is  a  square-built 
Frenchman,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  carried  great  weights  upon  his 
head  in  his -youthful  days,  his  whole  appearance  giving  you  the  idea 
of  a  tall  man  compressed.  His  moustache  is  of  the  brightest  red,  as 
also  are  his  eyelids,  with  weepiiJg,  probably.  I  have  never  seen  him 
smile;  he  cleans  my  boots  as  if  he  owed  them  a  grudge  and  was 
punishing  them  with  the  brushes ;  he  polishes  my  floor  despondently, 
and  sighs  audibly  as  he  makes  my  bed.  Whether  he  is  suffering  from 
a  hopeless  passion  for  Angelique,  or  whether  he  finds  his  multifarious 
duties  uncongenial,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  his 
heavily-laden  boyhood  is  the  cause  of  his  great  depression. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  Uttle  spec- 
tacle that  is  played  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  other  visitors  at  the 
H6tel  Racine ;  but  there  are,  besides  these,  innumerable  supernume- 
raries whose  exact  position  on  the  establishment  completely  baffles  the 
imderstanding.  Mysterious  old  women,  strange  porters,  and  curious 
little  boys,  may  be  met  with  at  all  houi's  of  the  day  in  the  courtyard, 
carrying  water,  bottling  wine,  carding  the  flock  of  ancient  beds,  and 
performing  many  other  useful  tasks. 

As  I  hate  ingratitude,  I  cannot  pass  in  silence  a  very  important 
personage,  whose  artistic  hand  contributes  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hotel.  I  allude  to  the  chtf,  that  excellent 
director  of  the  kitchen  who  has  furnished  me  with  many  dainty  dishes 
fit  to  set  before  a  king—- or  to  name  a  still  higher  authority  in  these 
matters — a  Parisian.  I  have  never  seen  him,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  I  conclude  he  is  very  young  and  enthusiastic,  and  looks  forward 
to  a  bright  future  on  the  other  and  more  aristocratic  side  of  the  Seine. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  ctrisma  of  this  ambitious  genius  I 
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sddom  dine  at  my  botel,  as  I  prefer  the  company  of  forty  or  fifky 
people  at  some  pnblio  restanrant  to  the  dozen  old  fogies  who  frequent 
Johaxmea^  table  cThdU^  and  in  my  travels  in  search  of  dinner  I  have 
alighted  upon  one  or  two  strange  places  in  this  students*  quarter  of 
Paiia.  Here  in  the  Hue  de  la  Uarpe,  for  example,  I  can  get  very  well 
served,  at  a  Tery  cheap  rate,  among  a  host  of  medical  tyros  from  the 
eollege  round  the  comer.  I  have  observed  that  these  strange  young 
men,  who  are  so  outrageously  noisy  at  Prado  and  Mabille  grow  gentle 
as  socking  doves  at  the  sight  of  dinner.  Their  practical  joking  is  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  the  soup,  and  they  evidently  think  that  the 
wing  of  a  fowl  or  a  fricassee  of  real  may  be  enjoyed  quietly  without 
any  hilarious  demonstrations.  In  fact  these  gentlemen  dine  like 
priests  or  financiers,  though  at  night  they  sing  like  screech-owls,  drink 
like  Tritons,  and  dance  like  devils. 

In  the  Bue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medicine  there  stands  a  little  eating-house 
I  visit  occasionally.  I  like  the  rush-bottomed  chairs,  the  clean  table* 
dotfasy  and  the  good-natured  matron  who  presides  at  the  counter  ;  but 
I  dbjeet  strongly  to  her  son  and  heir  who  acts  the  part  of  waiter  with 
astounding  effect.  He  is  a  comic  boy,  and  insists  upon  being  funny ; 
he  never  speaks  to  you  without  a  grin  on  his  face ;  he  makes  pleasant 
jokes  npon  your  personal  appearance,  and  gives  your  orders  to  his  papa, 
who  manages  the  cooking  in  the  lower  regions,  in  a  voice  that  is  enough 
to  deafen  ordinary  ears,  and  shock  the  nerves  of  a  sensitive  diner. 

To  the  hungry  and  needy  student  the  "  Maison  Lefevre*'  offers  many 
advantages,  as  he  can  dine  sumptuously  at  that  humble  establishment  on 
soup,  meat,  and  vegetables,  with  bread  at  discretion,  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  eightpence !  I  have  partaken  of  Monsieur  Lefevre's  hospitality 
more  than  once,  and  have  invariably  found  the  viands  good  and 
plentiful.  I  am  not  such  a  Sybarite  as  to  object  to  the  absence  of  table* 
eloths,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  powerful  odour  of  garlic :  these  paltry 
objections  may  be  soon  conquered.  The  Maison  Lef($vre  makes  no 
attempt  at  display :  the  festive  board  is  undisguisedly  a  deal  board, 
ornamented  with  nothing  but  grease-spots  and  wine-stains.  The  one 
room  serves  for  kitchen,  parlour,  and  all ;  there  is  no  mystery  or 
conoealment  about  the  cuistiM,  and  you  feel  perfectly  sure  of  your 
animal.  You  see  what  joints  are  in  the  larder,  and  what  materials  are 
put  into  the  soup  which  is  satisfactory,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Among 
the  ovens,  chauffers,  and  stew-pans,  Monsieur  Lef^vre  himself  reigns 
supreme;  his. robes  and  crown  are  of  the  snowiest  calico  (fit  emblems 
of  his  peaofnl  rule),  and  he  wields  a  ladle  in  lieu  of  a  sceptre.  This 
great  man  condescends  to  bow  to  you  as  you  enter ;  and  if  you  are  a 
r^olar  customer,  he  will  even  bring  you  your  bowl  of  potage  with 
has  own  hand,  and  will  talk  to  you  in  a  kind  fraternal  manner,  unbend- 
ing with  that  grace  peculiar  to  great  minds. 

Bat  away  with  dinner  and  the  coarser  joys  of  the  palate,  for  lighter 
pabulum  1  Do  not  assodate  the  surrey  side  of  the  S^e  with  the  New 
Cat,  nor  Lambeth-walk,  nor  with  bone-boiling  and  tallow-melting 
factories :  you  are  in  a  quarter  devoted  to  study,  and  famous  for  its 
arts  and  sciences :  you  walk  on  classic  ground.  Look  at  the  names 
of  the  streets.   "  Bue  d©  TAncienne  Comedie" — "  Bue  Molifere'* — "  Biie 
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Mazarin" — ''  Bue  Monsieur  le  Prince.*^  Have  not  these  titles  a  high- 
flown  historic  sound  that  is  much  preferable  to  the  '*  Rue  RiYoli," 
''  Rue  de  la  Paix,*^  and  other  modem  monstrosities.  Again  that  old 
stone  building  is  the  famous  Sorbonne,  the  centre  of  learning  in  days 
of  jore;  these  edifices  of  later  date  are  colleges,  and  yonder  striped 
dome  marks  the  site  of  the  Institute.  If  you  love  art  and  beauty 
enter  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  I  pray  you,  and  you  will  see  such 
pictures  as  shall  gladden  your  eyes.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that  truculent 
little  soldier  at  the  gate ;  he  Yrill  let  you  pass  unharmed.  Tou  ascend 
a  narrow  flight  of  stone  stairs,  ugly  and  unpicturesque  enough,  and  find 
yourself  in  fiiiry-land.  Bright  and  glowing  colours  surround  you  on 
every  side,  and  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  matchless  productions  of 
Eugene  Delacroix,  which  if  you  have  not  seen  before  will  certainly 
startle  you.  You  will  see  French  art  as  it  exists  now,  untrammelled  by 
absurd  and  arbitrary  classic  rules.  Real  men  and  women  will  look  down 
upon  you  from  the  walls  of  canvass,  not  the  naked  phantoms  of  that 
miserable  age  of  art,  when  the  first  Napoleon  reigned,  and  Monsieur 
David  painted.  The  subjects  of  the  Luxembourg  pictures  are  for  the 
most  part  terrible :  there  are  murders,  deaths,  imprisonments,  sieges, 
and  plagues  in  great  abundance ;  but  when  you  have  supped  full  of 
horrors,  look  at  that  peaceful  gem  of  Rosa  Bonheur*s.  It  is  simply  a 
string  of  oxen  ploughing,  but  as  you  look  at  it  you  iU  whear  the  shouts 
of  the  peasant  who  urges  on  the  cattle,  you  will  feel  invigorated  by 
that  glorious  unclouded  atmosphere,  and  will  scent  the  earthy  freshness 
of  those  well-turned  furrows.  Gentle  Rosa,  you  have  sought  Nature 
in  her  humblest  walks,  and  have  found  her  there  I 

The  little  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  is  the  place  of  all  others  that 
I  should  like  to  live  in :  its  gardens  please  me  mightily :  you  might 
write  a  pastoral  as  you  sit  among  its  statues  and  orange-trees,  peopled 
not  with  real  shepherds  and  shepherdesses — the  flowers  and  walks  are 
too  prim  and  fantastic  for  that — but  with  those  Phillises  and  Corydons 
in  muslin  frocks  and  satin  smalls  that  we  see  painted  in  Watteau's 
pictures.  Alas  I  what  am  I  thinking  about?  My  own  garden  consists  of 
a  Wardian  case  and  a  box  of  mignonette :  my  statues  are  of  plaster, 
and  my  little  palace  could  walk  under  the  gateway  of  the  Luxembourg 
without  stooping  its  chimney.  Let  me  be  thankful  that  I  am  permitted 
to  enjoy  these  beautiful  gardens,  and  let  me  not  covet  Messieurs  les 
Senateurs*  Palace  1 

For  a  transpontine  theatre  the  Od^n  cuts  a  very  extensive  figure ; 
a  fine  stone  building  surrounded  with  colonnades  is  scarcely  the  sort 
of  thing  you  would  expect  on  the  Surrey  side  of  any  nver.  The 
actors  too  are  all  good,^and  the  plays  are  neither  blood-thirsty  spectacles 
nor  nautical  dramas  (the  French  do  not  understand  the  theatrical  man- 
oVar*8-man).  Tou  see  the  works  of  Molidre,  Victor  Hugo,  and  George 
Sand  acted  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  aye,  and  even  some  of  the 
immortal  WillianUf  as  M.  Ponsard  facetiously  calls  Shakspeare. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  my  love  for  the  Sunej 
side  of  the  Seine  rises  above  mere  cockney  prejudice.  It  is  the  only 
quarter  left  where  you  meet  with  the  real  griaeUe  tripping  over  the 
stones,  mth  her  neat  little  boots  and  unparalleled  white  cap :  it  is  the 
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tnie  hatint  of  that  tobacco-constuniDg  bearded  youth  in  slouching  hat 
and  spectacles,  known  as  the  student.  Let  ordinary  tourists  seek  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  the  Bue  St.  Honore,  and  the  Boulevart  des  Italiens— 
let  me  seek  a  local  habitation  near  the  Rue  de  Seine  and  the  Boulevart 
de  Mont  Pamasse :  let  them  live  in  sight  of  the  Madeleine,  while  I  rest 
quietly  among  those  classic  scenes  where 


"  Frowning  o*er  St.  Etienne 
The  pMitheon'i  shadow  lies.*^ 


ft 


LTTERATUKE  AND  THE  ABMY. 

"In  peace  I  reade,  in  peace  I  write. 
When  called  to  warre  I  goe  and  fight." 

The  army  in  all  its  various  services  is  far  different  to  what  it  was  in 
days  of  yore.  ArUllery  and  Engineer  officers  must  be  scientific  men, 
and  if  not  given  to  authorship,  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  great  and 
original  minds.  The  most  careless  observer  must  remark  how  superior 
in  every  way  are  soldiers  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Artillery,  and  the  corps 
of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  to  soldiers  of  the  line.  This  superiority  is 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  their  work,  and 
superior  education.  "  The  corps  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,**  says 
Mr.  Marshall,  '*  consisting  of  thirteen  companies,  each  of  sixty-eight 
men,  are  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  taught 
fortilictition,  the  manner  of  drawing  plans  and  sections  of  buildings,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  art  of  land  surveying ;  and  it  is  highly  honour- 
able to  the  men  of  this  corps  that  they  have  invariably,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  have  been  employed,  conducted  themselves  as 
intelligeDt  men  and  steady  soldiers."  But  these  soldiers,  the  best 
educated  in  the  British  army,  owe  much  to  their  officers,  who  are 
scholars,  and  justly  proud  of  the  men  whom  they  command.  '*  Eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  keep  yourselves  clean,  and  I  don't  care  a  hang  what 
else  you  do,**  were  the  words  we  heard  addressed  one  day  by  an  officer 
in  the  line  to  his  men.  It  would  be  madness  in  an  officer  of  our  highest 
corps  to  make  such  a  speech ;  no  man  should,  and  no  educated  soldier 
can,  be  considered  a  mere  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  soulless  automaton. 
Officers  in  the  line  who  wish  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  service 
will  be  now  compelled  to  give  themselves  to  deeper  thought  than  quick 
promotion,  balls,  concert-s,  horticultural  shows,  and  other  mundane 
pleasures.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  one  great  failing  of  the  pur- 
diase  system  has  hitherto  been  that  it  made  men  careless  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  matters  connected  with  their  profession. 
Purchase-money  lying  idle  in  the  hands  of  army  agents  has  long  been 
considered  by  the  subaltern,  the  only  thing  requisite  to  obtain  for  him 
his  company.  Mammon  with  interest  ha\ing  usurped  the  lawful  throne 
of  intellect  and  merit.     If  there  was  an  examination  for  a  candidate 
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for  promotion  it  was  merely  a  nominal  one,  like  those  which  our 
ancestors  passed  when  graduating  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  some 
few  hundred  years  ago.  Now  the  case  is  altered,  and  the  subaltern 
desirous  of  rising  in  his  profession  must  give  himself  to  study,  and 
endeavour  to  complete  his  education,  which  may,  we  can  almost  say 
must  have  been,  upon  his  first  entering  the  army,  probably  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  in  a  most  unfinished  state.  To  complete  any  educa- 
tion, to  unrol  all  the  mighty  wonders  of  creation,  and  to  calculate  with 
the  figures  of  the  finite  space  and  eternity,  is  simply  impossible.  Had 
we  the  penetrating  mind  and  scientific  knowledge  of  Bacon  there  would 
be  still  much  for  us  to  learn,  and  science  with  a  strange  fascination 
would  lead  us  onward  to  discover  more ;  we  have  no  intention,  there- 
fore, that  the  words  should  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.     . 

Is  the  army  a  profession  favourable  to  literary  pursuits?  The 
question  at  once  presents  itself,  and.it  would  doubtless  form  a  subject 
for  spirited  discussion  in  the  Union,  or  any  other  great  debating  society. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  army  is  the  last  profession  which 
a  person  of  a  literary  turn  would  select,  because  it  offers  such  few 
opportunities  for  literary  intercourse.  Nine  out  of  ten  ofiioers  (we 
refer  to  officers  in  the  line)  have  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  boundlese 
extent  of  literature ;  and  when  conversation  rises  a  little  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  gossip,  they  are  evidently  out  of  their  element  Some 
who  profess  to  read  improve  their  intellect  by  poring  intently,  generally 
with  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  over  the  pages  of  BelPs  Life ;  and  belonging 
to  that  fast  set  who  never  retire  to  rest  before  three  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  they  have  adopted,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  motto  of  that 
publication  Nunquam  Dormio,  Others,  with  a  taste  for  modem 
theatrical  performances,  study  "  Box  and  Cox,"  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  as  they  appear  murdered  for  the  use  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century.  Another 
class  comprises  those  of  a  highly  imaginative  and  mobid  state  of 
mind,  who  are  only  satisfied  with  the  perusal  of  the  lowest  French 
novels,  George  Reynolds'  ^'  Mysteries  of  the  Court,"  and  the  *'  Mysteries 
of  Paris  and  London."  Deep  thought  and  meditation  acquired  by 
digesting  mysterious  works,  lead  the  readers  often  to  perform  the  most 
mysterious  deeds,  which  astonish  the  colonel  as  much  as  their  friends 
and  themselves.  Bladness  is  catching,  and  those  who  study  only  the 
interminable  effusions  of  literary  lunatics,  run  little  chance  of  escaping 
from  infection.  There  are  others  who  make  a  boast  of  reading  nothing. 
If  they  ever  read,  they  would  appreciate  the  essay  of  '*  Adam  Hornbook," 
in  the  "  Family  Feud,"  on  Smoking  and  Smokers.  To  bum  a  fragrant 
weed,  or  meerschaum,  seems  to  be  the  summit  of  all  their  desires,  and 
yet  to  smoke  would  be  too  tiresome  and  fatiguing  if  it  were  impossible 
to  obtain  a  few  glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  or  sundry  bottles  of  bitter 
beer.  In  their  case  smoke  has  not  the  power  of  stimtdating  the 
intellectual  organs,  but  on  the  contrary  produces  somnolency,  with  a 
thirst  for  wine  rather  than  for  literature.  Did  they  not  enter  the  army 
to  get  away  from  books,  and  reviews,  and  to  win  with  shallow  brains 
in  the  gaudy  livery  of  uniform,  glory  and  renown  ?  This  latter  class 
is  by  &r  the  largest.     Every  regiment,  if  its  secret  history  were 
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unrolled  like  a  ohart  of  time  before  us,  wonld  show  a  long  fist  of 
names  of  those  who  neglected  science  and  fiteratore,  and  who,  sink- 
ing lower  and  lower  in  society,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  service, 
and  who  sank  the  wretched  victims  of  intemperance  into  a  pre- 
mature grave.  We  have  seen  many  officers  of  eight  and  ten  years* 
service^  even  the  son  of  the  general,  ruined  by  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits ;  and  a  person  who  has  lately  sold  out,  living  still,  as  for  years 
past,  in  a  state  of  nearly  uninterrupted  intoxication,  informed  us  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  from  the  want  of  something  better  to  do. 
How,  otherwise,  could  he  pass  away  the  time  and  destroy  the  monotony 
of  military  life  at  the  Cape  ?  To  smoke  and  drink  all  day  is  still  the 
employment  of  many  a  subaltern,  but  scenes  which  were  formerly  of 
common  occurrence  at  mess  are  now  transported  to  the  barrack-room. 
Tfao'e  is  some  slight  regard  for  public  opinion,  which  has  changed  with 
the  day,  and  bestial  excess  must  be  carried  on  at  night,  when  no  one, 
save  a  stray  sentry  or  servant,  can  hear  the  drinking  song,  or  notice 
the  unsteady  gait.  Often,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  has  our  door  been 
broken  open,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lock,  bolt,  and  stand  against  it,  in 
one  instance,  to  defy  the  entrance  of  an  unknown  tipsy  visitor,  in  the 
shape  of  an  Irish  militiaman.  While  intoxication  has  been,  and  is 
sdll,  the  bane  of  the  British  army,  the  idea  seems  not  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  officer  that  his  example  must  influence  the  private 
£ff  more  than  a  hundred  admonitions  and  punishments  awarded  in 
the  ordeiiy-room,  or  pack-drills  on  the  barrack-square. 

What  has  the  Government  done  to  encourage  a  taste  for  literature 
in  the  army  ?  Parliament  has  voted  the  annual  sum  of  about  £4,000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  barrack  libraries ;  and  any  person  who 
wishes  to  make  a  present  of  books  to  a  regimental  fibrary  may  do  so, 
provided  those  which  he  selects  are  approved  of  by  the  general  com- 
raanding-in-chief.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  barracks  unprovided 
with  a  library  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  prirates  who  are  willing  to  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same, 
four  shillings  a  quarter.  If  a  book  is  defaced  or  lost,  the  money  at 
which  it  is  valued  is  stopped  from  the  soldier's  pay.  Neither  the  com- 
missioned officer  nor  the  army  surgeon  is  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
vohime  in  the  barrack  fibrary.  We  have  borrowed  books  from  the 
library  of  the  provisional  battalion  at  Chatham.  It  contains  many 
thousand  volumes  of  every  species  of  reading,  from  Lewises  *'  Life  of 
Goethe"  and  Mander's  '* Church  History"  to  the  laughable  pages  of 
the  immortal  '^  Pickwick.**  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers, new  works  are  added  more  frequently  to  this  than  to 
many  other  garrison  fibraries.  At  Cork,  too,  there  is  a  very  fair 
fibnoy.  The  lover  of  encyclopsedias  (and  encyclopcedia  reading 
seems  the  order  of  the  day),  will  find  here  the  "  Encyclopeedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  ^*  The  Essayist,**  '^  Jeffi-ey's  Essays  ;**  and  the  lover  of  travels 
and  travellers*  tales,  generally  more  exciting  and  imaginative  than  true, 
Warburton's  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross.**  Nor  will  the  would-be 
geologbt  have  &r  to  look  for  the  fittle  treatise  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Portlook,  R.E.,  "  presented  to  the  garrison  library  by  the  author ; " 
while  here  and  there  is  an  odd  volmne  pf  '^  Bentley  **  and  *'  Fraser,** 
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over  which  we  may  pass  not  unprofitably  an  odd  hour.  Both  at  Cork 
and  Chatham  the  books  of  the  garrison  library  may  be  seen  lying  fre- 
quently in  officers*  quarters,  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  nine  out  of 
ten  are  novels  and  romances.  Better  to  read  good  novels  than  no 
i  books  at  all.  Yet  the  bookworm  and  scholar,  who  gives  himself  up  to 
profoupd  study  and  laborious  research,  can  only  enjoy  intensely  his 
occasional  novel. 

Officers  of  the  line,  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  receive  a  very  small 
emolument,  and  yet  it  is  something  more  than  officers  received  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  every  captain  had  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings,' every  lieutenant  fourteen,  and  every  ensign  seven  shillings  a 
week.  The  pay  of  an  ensign  now,  although  about  five  times  as  much 
as  it  was  then,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mess, 
and  to  keep  him  in  clean  linen.  The  subalterns  in  the  British  army, 
(we  except  those  in  Indian  regiments  in  receipt  of  double  pay),  cannot 
live  upon  their  yearly  salary  free  from  debt,  nor  can  they  increase 
their  pay  by  holding,  as  in  the  military  service  of  the  Hon.  £a8t  India 
Company,  a  political  office  of  the  state.  They  must  be  content  to  serve 
their  Queen  and  country  for  a  very  poor  remuneration.  These  dis- 
advantages prevent  men  of  great  genius  from  entering  the  army  where 
their  high  qualifications  will  be  neither  demanded,  nor  secure  them  a 
competence.  Nevertheless,  English  literature  is  aided  by  the  laboors 
of  many  military  men,  whose  various  contributions  to  light  literature, 
and  scientific  works,  stand  upon  our  bookshelves.  To  Straith,  Jebb, 
Macaulay,  and  Napier,  the  officer  is  particularly  indebted  for  instruc- 
tion on  points  bearing  immediately  upon  his  profession.  Hamley  has 
given  us  not  only  "  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood,"  and  many  other  novels, 
but  has  become  one  of  the  historians  of  the  late  Russian  war.  If  in 
want  of  books  of  travel  we  have  only  to  turn  to  Captain  Stoney^s 
"  Canada,"  •*  Five  Years  in  the  Levant,"  "  The  Expedition  up  the 
Amazon  ;**  and  we  are  led  to  expect  shortly  from  the  same  pen,  a 
valuable  work  on  "  Australia,"  where  the  99th  Foot,  of  which  this 
author  was  paymaster,  has  been  quartered  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
From  Clayton,  of  the  18th  Light  Dragoons,  we  may  expect  something 
more  than  those  sparkling  '^  Letters  from  the  Nile."  Quartered  in 
Ireland,  let  him  take  rod  and  gun,  and,  following  the  example  of  Max- 
well, give  us  his  ''  Sports  in  the  West,"  dashing  off  with  a  free  pencil 
sketches  of  original  character  and  wild  Irish  life.  Let  him  describe 
fairy  spots  like  Glendalough,  with  fairy  legends  and  fairy  streams,  and 
whiskey -loving  priests,  and  witty,  wild-looking,  legend-making  guides. 
Paddy  is  always  amusing,  and  we  cannot  ful  to  admire  his  funny 
blunders,  and  sharp  and  %vitty  remarks. 

We  possess,  moreover,  gpreat  works  by  officers  no  longer  among  us ; 
of  these  will  ever  stand  forth  pre-eminent  those  despatches  of  which 
the  Great  Duke  said,  as  though  by  way  of  apology  for  any  fancied 
imperfection,  '*  Caesar's  despatches  were  written  in  the  camp,  while 
mine  were  written  in  the  field."  Future  commanders  of  the  army 
woidd  do  well  if  they  studied,  or  even  read  these  concise  literary 
master-pieces.  There  was  a  vigour,  candour,  a  display  of  considera- 
tion for  bravery  iu  all  ranks  of  the  army,  and  a  perfection  evident  in 
these  despatches,  which  few  others  have  in  like  degree  possessed. 
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What  jomrudism  owes  to  military  officers  is  a  secret  almost  as 
imperyious  as  that  of  the  freemason,  '*  which  may  not  be  revealed,  and 
which  no  man  has  discoYcred."  We  cannot  besiege  the  manuscript- 
laden  tables  of  half  a  hundred  editors,  never  in  their  office,  never  at 
home,  never  to  be  approached  except  by  letter.  However,  we  can 
sdely  surmise  that  some  of  the  cleverest  communications  in  the  Ttmes, 
and  some  of  the  most  amusing  squibs  in  Punchy  are  from  the  pens  of 
those  who  wield  the  sword. 


DIALOGUES  OF  THE  LIVING.— TABLE  TALK, 

Br  J.  HoLLnfaftHMAD. 

Hyku^-^it  down,  good  master  mine,  and  draw  thy  chair  near  this 
sea-coal  fire.    The  air  bites  shrewdly  on  the  Northern  road. 

mUmous, — ^True,  most  hospitable  host ;  and  the  wind  is  none  of  the 
most  gentle.  "  Marry  child,"  said  the  fisherman's  wife,  as  she  closed 
her  li^tice-window,  '^  but  there  will  be  fearful  work  at  sea  to-night." 
You  know  the  quotation— Cornish  melo-drama,  about  smugglers. 
Act  1st,  Scene — 

JTy/of.^'Right  well ;  with  the  tea- board  thunder,  and  the  snowstorm 
formed  of  shreds  of  rejected  and  confiscated  plays.  But  draw  round ; 
here  shall  no  uncouth  blast  cause  those  masterpieces  of  dental  skill  to 
rattle,  or  tip  that  classic  nose  with  blue. 

PM. — True,  most  high  priest  of  comfort  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
manifold  allurements  of  thy  snuggery.  In  some  such  room  sat  Cowper 
when  he  wrote  that  cosy  epic  "  Q^ie  Task.** 

JSfyhu. — ^Thy  taste  is  not  for  the  '*  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebri- 
ates," hypocrite  as  thou  art*  Fill  thy  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south, 
and  take  the  bottle  off  that  detestable  crochet  mat,  which  Betty  always 
pushes  under  my  nose  to  remind  me  of  xny  weakness. 

jPltZ.-^-Is  it  a  gage  cTamour  that  thus  oTOnds  the  too  sensitive  nerves 
of  my  friend  ? 

JiyZas.— No;  alas  I 

PAtZ. — Then  give  me  an  account  of  the  acquisition  of  this  master- 
piece of  needle  art 

ffjflaa. — ^^Twas  at  a  fancy  fair  at  Chiswick.  Lounger  and  idler  as  I 
am,  in  an  evil  moment  I  lounged  into  this  hot-bed  of  charitable 
extortion.  My  eye  caught  that  of  a  lovely  being,  who  with  beautiful 
humility  condescended  to  officiate  at  a  counter.  Some  fascination 
bound  me  to  the  spot.  I  received  unconsciously  that  worsted  platter 
in  one  hand ;  I  tendered  with  the  other  a  five  pound  note — ^the  only 
money  I  had  about  me.  I  looked  in  vain  for  change.  I  only  received 
a  peculiarly  gracious  smile,  and  an  overpowering  curtsey.  I  began  to 
onderstand  my  position.  I,  a  stern  disciple  of  Ricardo,  had  been 
swindled  into  doing  a  benevolent  action — ^into  subscribing  indirectly 
to  the  *^  Fund  for  promoting  Vaccination  in  Central  Africa  I** 
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PhU, — And  the  name  of  the  fair  swindler  wm- 

Hylag, — ^The  young  Countess  of  Fitzwheedle. 

PML — ^I  cannot  S7mpathi2e  with  jou.  You  reoeived  full  value  in 
gazing  at  the  belored  one.  Besides,  jou  should  curry  small  coin  with 
you.  I  hare  two  pen-wipers  at  home  that  cost  a  sovereign.  One 
r^resents  a  donation  of  ten  shillings  to  the  "  Ragged  Schools  d  8t 
TothiU-in-the-Fields,"  applied,  I  suppose  to  mending  the  breeebes  of 
the  young  alumni,  which  the  Countess  of  Fitzwheedle  coidd  not  do,  of 
course,  with  a  crochet  needle,  except  through  the  medium  of  a 
^^  Fancy  Fair.**  The  other  represents  an  equal  amount  applied  to  the 
removal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Consols  in  the  Money  Market  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  Mammon — (a  contact  so  close,  flanked  as  it  was 
on  both  sides  by  banking  houses,  that  the  filthy  lucre  must  have  oozed 
through  the  party  walls)— to  the  more  congenial  neighbourhood  of 
Ultra  Belgravia.  Should  I  have  ever  entered  into  either  of  these  vast 
enterprises  but  for  a  little  Fitzwheedledom  ?  Never.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficacious  way  of  collecting  the  lounging  benevc^enoe  about 
town.     It—, 

Hylas. — Say  no  more— special  pleader.  Your  light  tempenmient 
and  strangely-constituted  mind  can,  of  course,  see  no  more  impropriety 
in  removing  a  church  through  the  agency  of  a  fair,  than  in  reUieving  a 
decayed  clergyman  by  a  benefit  at  Cremorne  Gardens. 

PhU, — An  aspersion  on  my  organ  of  veneration.  Now,  for  the  inflo- 
ence  of  autliority  in  matters  of  opinion.  You  will  admit  that  Drew — 
the  self-constituted  oracle  of  our  dub— is  not  a  man  that  any  one 
would  accuse  of  want  of  respect  to  religion  in  whatever  form  it  presents 
itself? 

Hyhu. — Granted. 

PAt7.— Yet  has  Drew  often  regretted  to  me  that  he  missed  the  ciia&ee 
of  winning  the  celebrated  Boydell  Bible  at  a  raffle  I  A  bible  wtm  at 
a  raffle  1 

HyloA, — ^A  curious  amalgam  of  incong^ous  ideas,  certainly. 

PhU, — Yes ;  but  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet  Yon  know  (Hd 
Corderoy  the  Baptist ;  elder  and  main  prop  of  PareUelognun  Ghiqpei? 

Ja>Zas.— Well 

PkU, — ^He  sees  Ichabod  written  on  the  walls  of  a  theatre.  He  would 
not  allow  his  family  to  go  to  a  concert  if  it  were  not  an  Oratorio-— ^nor 
admit  a  pack  of  cards  to  defile  his  door-step.  Yet  this  serious,  and  no 
doubt  sincerely  religious  man,  allows  his  children  to  play  at  a  kind  of 
Scriptural  Wlust,  with  square  pieces  of  card-board,  each  containing 
passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  These  are  dealt  out  to 
eadii  partner,  and,  without  ever  thoroughly  comprehending  the  game, 
which  is  intended  to  blend  wholesome  recreation  with  religious  in- 
struction, I  have  found  myself  leading  off  with  Isaiah  as  trumps,  and 
have  become  the  winner  of  two  chapters  of  tiie  Psalms,  and  a  chapter 
and  a  half  of  Revelations ! 

HyUu, — Incredible ! 

PhU. — ^Not  at  all.  It  is  your  "  serious"  people  that  &11  into  these 
absurdities,  from  an  incapacity  of  perceiving  an  incongruity  in  the 
relations  of  certain  ideas,  and  a  total  want  of  &e  sense  of  the  ludierons. 
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The  Ber.  Sydney  Smith  would  never  have  introduced  tcriptoxAl  cards 
to  His  family,  or  rattled  the  dice>boz  at  a  Bible  raffle :  but  speak  of 
saiAx  a  man  to  Messrs.  Drew  and  Corderoy,  and  they  shrink  from  him 
as  a  sooffsr  and  a  latitudinarian ! 

Hylas. — ^A  most  able  defence,  and  the  judge  is  bound  to  aequtt  you 
without  any  imputation  upon  your  character.  Pass  the  bottle.  A 
cheerful  object  is  a  well-made,  well*filled  bottle.  I  can  understand  all 
that  has  been  said  and  song  in  its  praise.  It  is  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
art  of  internal  and  external  domestic  fortification.  Calm  and  benevolent 
as  it  looks  upon  the  table,  full  of  joy  and  power,  ready  to  give  up  promptly 
and  ungrudgingly  all  that  it  possesses  for  the  gratification  of  otiiers,  yet 
may  you  see  it  sharp-toothed,  keen,  sarage,  and  grinning  like  a 
crocodile,  when,  broken  in  pieces,  and  arranged  in  tiiat  firm  mortar 
along  the  outer  wall,  it  presents  a  formidable  barrier  to  &e  midnight 
invaders  of  die  peaceful  villa.  Nor  is  it  less  repulsive  to  the  young 
gentlemen  at  the  adjoining  academy  who  are  longing  to  invade  your 
fruitful  orchard :  for  your  wine  bottle,  idthough  a  jolly  dog,  bias  a 
true  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  imlawfid  pleasures,  and  opposes  tkem 
accordingly.  I  like  to  watch  its  demure  appearance  as  it  serves  oat 
the  sLagle  glass  of  ginger  wine  at  the  children's  dinner.  It  has  an 
aflinity  and  an  understanding  with  the  old  domestic,  and  exerts  ao 
equal  degree  of  respectful  authority  over  the  party.  How  differmt  is 
its  air  now  with  us  two  old  boon  companions  and  men  of  the  world, 
eh?  Look  at  its  cork  studc  jauntily  on  one  side  like  the  Artful 
Dodger's  hat  I 

PAiZ.— A  very  pretty  prose  Anacreontio ;  and  one  that  would  have 
entitled  its  composer  to  a  perpetual  chairmanship  of  the  '*  Jolly  Nose 
Club,"  if  he  had  lived  at  ih%  commencement  of  this  century.  But  how 
long  has  Bacchus  marked  you  for  his  own  ? 

i9^2eu.^£ver  since  I  became  conscious  of  possesnng  some  degree  of 
fintellectnal  strength,  for  I  hold  that  it  is  only  your  man  of  parts  who  is  fit 
to  be  trusted  wi^  the  free  use  of  the  bottle.  The  great  mind  becomes 
greater  under  its  influence,  the  little  mind  staggers  under  it  and  falls. 
It  is  like  Milton's  scheme  of  education ;  it  requires  a  race  of  inteUeetual 
giants.     But  find  your  giants,  and  then ! — 

PhiL — ^Modest,  truly  1  You  are  not  unlike  the  worthy  magistrate 
who  has  a  stem  admonition  for  the  drunken  costermonger  swept  fi^Mn 
the  gin-shop  door,  and  a  smile  for  the  fuddled  swell  who  has  been 
diaing  at  his  club.     Claret  against  Hodges  any  day. 

HyUu, — And  very  proper  magisterial  conduct  too.  He  knows  that 
in  the  first  case  drink  is  the  master  of  the  man ;  in  the  second,  man  is 
the  master  of  ^e  drink.  The  lower  orders  of  society  are  not  yet  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  entrusted  with  drink  any  more  than  with  universal  suffrage. 
You  must  first  raise  them  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  in  &e 
social  scale.  I  am  not  a  mere  theorist  in  these  matters ;  I  act  upon  my 
principles. 

p^_In  what  way? 

HyloB* — By  enf<«cing  temperance,  not  inculcating  it.  Look  at  the 
dustmen  I  What  regulates  ^ir  eveiy  movement?  Beer.  What  is 
the  one  idea  that  pervades  tfadr  mind—- except  a  confused  notion  that 
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everything  is  dust,  and  to  dust  it  must  return — not  excepting  overcoats, 
walking  sticks,  and  umbrellas — I  saj  again,  beer.  Their  very  blood 
must  be  beier,  fermenting  as  they  walk,  but  I  do  not  help  to  supply  it ! 
A  cool  tankard  of  toast  and  water  is  always  by  my  orders  kept  soaJdng 
for  them  in  the  kitchen  to  slake  their  burning  thurst. 

PhiL — ^Thou  art  indeed  a  practical  philanthropist ! 

Hyla$, — On  boxing-day  I  have  ready  a  collection  of  tracts  which  I 
distribute  as  appropriately  as  I  can.  To  the  turncock  I  give  "  Aqua 
Yivarius  on  the  Defilement  of  the  Thames ;"  to  the  scavengers  ^  Cloaca 
Maximus  on  the  Drainage  of  London  ;**  to  the  "  waits'*  a  little  woric 
called  the  "  Principles  of  Harmony  f  and  to  the  postman,  who  has,  I 
understand,  a  large  family,  I  apportion  '^  Philo  Progenites  on  Over- 
Population/' 

PhiL — ^And  are  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  in  return  ? 

Hylaa. — On  the  contraiy,  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  madman — ^the  &te 
of  all  reformers  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age.  No  matter ;  here 
comes  Betty  with  the  supper. 

PhU, — Strange  that  with  all  our  command  of  the  past,  an  impenetrable 
veil  should  be  drawn  between  us  and  that  unknown  beneftctor  who 
first  had  the  boldness  to  test  the  value  of  the  oyster  as  human  food. 
It  is  not  a  tempting  morsel  to  look  at,  this  mixture  of  shell  and  slime 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  but  education  and  experience  teach  me  that 
it  is  savoury  to  the  palate — very  savoury.  Simple  and  easy  is  the  act  of 
transferring  to  the  mouth  each  plump  and  juicy  native,  but  what  a 
world  of  prejudice  and  nausea  must  that  great  unknown  have  overcome 
before  he  could  determine  upon  that  now  simple  act  ?  We  have  all 
had  our  ears  dinned  imtil  they  are  deaf  with  the  names  of  Columbus, 
Yasco  de  Gama,  Cortes,  Raleigh,  Cook,  Ross,  Harvey,  Jenner,  Watt, 
Franklin,  Brewster,  Davy,  Wheatstone,  &c.,  &c.,  but  the  great  gas- 
tronomic unknown  is  not  amongst  them.  Rather  than  find  the  lost 
books  of  Livy,  or  the  author  of  Junius,  would  I  hear  the  name  of  that 
universally  respected,  admired,  and  beloved  shadow. 

Hylas. — ^How  fleeting  is  the  gratitude  of  a  gourmand-^evapoiatiiig 
with  the  morning's  indigestion ! 

Phil. — ^A  base  insinuation ;  but  it  touches  me  not.  Whole  nights 
have  passed  with  me  in  waking  dreams  of  island  rocks,  and  long  sad 
mournful  beaches,  on  which  in  solitude  the  Sea  Pie  stalked. 

ffylas.— The  what  stalked? 

PM.— The  Sea  Pie  is  not  a  very  poetical  name,  I  admit,  for  a  bird  I 

Hylaa, — ^Oh,  the  Oyster  Eater :  Hosmatopus  Ostralegus. 

JPAft^^-Exactly ;  homely  and  suggestive  as  the  name  is,  how  welcome 
must  the  bird  have  been  to  some  poor  shipwrecked  outcast,  as  stalking 
before  him  on  that  hopeless  barren  beach,  it  showed  him  with  its  chisel 
bill  the  way  to  treasures  far  more  precious  than  a  jewel  mine.  Thb 
is  the  first  glimpse  that  humanity  got  of  the  invaluable  art  of  oyster 
eating. 

HyloB, — ^Your  natural  history  is  sound ;  your  inference  is  fitnciful, 
and,  in  all  probability,  just.  It  would  make  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  a  pretty  chapter  in 
a  new  work  to  be  entitled  "Vestiges  of  the  Natural  Dishes  of  Creation." 
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PhU. — The  best  of  all  dishes.  Look  at  this  oyster,  with  its  Doric 
simplicity,  and  its  Doric  strength,  and  compare  it  with  that  highly 
artificial  production  on  the  table — ^that  composite  frippery — that  stra- 
tified crudity — sl  pork  pie. 

HyUu. — ^The  cherished  luxur/  of  Leicestershire  thus  vilified  !  Pro- 
vocative of  indigestion  as  that  pie  may  seem  to  you,  it  was  put 
together  by  a  lovely  cousin  at  Melton  Mowbray,  whose  fair  hands  are 
equally  skOful  in  rendering  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  or  in  compounding 
the  gastronomic  mysteries  of  the  kitchen. 

PhiL — ^Trusting  innocent :  it  is  a  painful  duty  to  have  to  undeceive 
such  confiding  simplicity,  but  it  must  be  done.  Melton  Mowbray  is 
evidently  unknown  to  you. 

Hylaa. — ^It  is. 

PhiL — ^Know  then,  that  rural  as  its  name  may  sound,  it  is  a  manu- 
&ctaring  town,  and  its  staple  product  is  the  pie  of  which  we  have  a 
q>ecimen  on  the  table.  It  possesses  several  factories,  with  a  regular 
staff  of  operatives.    Its  population  in  1850  was 

Hylas. — Fudge ! 

PhU, — ^I  have  seen  the  mills  at  work  in  this  little  alimentary  Man- 
chester. I  have  heard  the  dinner-bell  sound  at  twelve,  and  have  seen 
the  well-conducted,  orderly  workpeople  turn  out  to  their  humble  mid 
day  repast,  after  working  all  the  morning  upon  the  raw  material  of 
pies.  *'  May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,**  I  ejaculated,  as  they 
wotmd  away  in  the  distance.  That  pie  is  not  a  hand-made  production 
of  your  fair  cousin  ;  it  is  a  dyspeptic  abortion,  turned  out  by 
machinery  I 

Hylas, — ^Well,  let  it  pass,  man  of  delicate  appetite  : — 

/'  I  oumot  eat  but  little  meat. 

My  Btomaoh  is  not  good, 
But  sure  I  am  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  who  wears  a  hood  ! 
Both  back  and  aide  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 
But  belly,  Qod  give  thee  good  ale  enough. 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old  1 " 

I  think  old  Bishop  Still  must  have  had  you  in  his  eye  when  he 
channted  that  episcopal  lay  some  centuries  ago. 

PhU, — ^I  admit,  without  shame,  a  love  for  the  fine  old  English  drink. 
Give  me  a  pot  of  good  beer  and  the  *'  Religio  Medici,'*  and  the  world 
may  wag  as  it  will. 

Hylaa. — ^Person  Redivivus ! 

PfttZ. — ^It  is  a  relief  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  din,  rattle,  and 
weak  refinement  of  the  present,  into  the  monastic  calm  and  vigorous 
coarseness  of  the  past — to  take  up  an  old  thoughtful  book  that  has  not 
been  vulgarised  by  enterprimg  publishers,  and  hawked  about  the  town 
in  penny  numbers  I 

HyloB, — ^Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  others  have  themselves  placed  a 
most  effectual  barrier  against  any  such  levelling  proceeding,  by  a 
freedom  of  style  that  the  "  weak  refinement "  of  the  day  can  hardly 
tolerate. 

Phil, — ^Allah  be  praised  I  they  have.  Are  we  to  have  nothing 
VOL.  in.  o 
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caviare  to  the  multitude  ?    Is  everything  to  be  turned  inside  out,  and 
exposed  in  the  market-place  ? 

ByloB, — ^We  must  not  turn  up  our  Conservative  noses  at  "  progress." 

PhU, — "  Progress  "  is  a  dream  I  Look  at  the  so-called  "  Free 
libraries.**  What  is  their  condition  ?  Dying  for  want  of  support.  A 
subscription  so  small  as  a  penny  a  monUi  cannot  be  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  the  enlightened  multitude.  No,  my  firiend|  the  prin> 
(Hple  of  "  progress,"  interpreted  in  the  popular  sense,  does  not  exist ; 
and  if  it  ^d,  push  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  Two  nightmen  debating  "  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Matter," 
while  their  offensive  vehicle  blocked  up  the  thoroughfare ! 

Hylas. — A  reductio  ad  ahsurdam^  more  satirical  than  just.  Tou  do 
not  deny  the  existence  of  material  progress  ? 

JP%i7. — A  general  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  ?  Certainly  not ; 
and  for  that  very  reason  would  I  sweep  away  all  visionary  schemes 
for  forcing  knowledge  upon  "  the  masses."  If  material  progress  be  a 
&ct,  let  it  work  out  its  intellectual  effects  unaided,  unmolested.  De- 
pend upon  it  that  everything  the  most  sanguine  optimist  may  desire 
win  follow  in  its  train.  To  attempt  to  do  more,  is  to  adopt  a  hot-house 
expedient  for  raising  unnatural  flowers  upon  an  uncongenial  soil — 
showy  to  the  eye,  but  wanting  in  root. 

Hylas, — We  pass  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ;  and  at  a 
time  when,  if  our  magnums  of  1836  vintage  had  done  the  duty  usually 
asctibed  to  them,  we  ought  to  be  wallowing  under  the  table,  we  find 
ourselves  proving  my  theory  respecting  drink,  by  discussing  one  of  the 
great  social  problems  of  the  age  I 

PhU, — ^A  hint  to  conclude.  The  bottle  is  empty,  and  the  fire  has 
died  out.  Give  me  my  life-preserver  and  my  hat ;  and,  until  our  next 
meeting,  &re  thee  well  1 
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If  it  be  my  lot  to  live  many  years,  to  be  the  hero  of  many  strange 
adventures,  the  centre  of  many  remarkable  events,  and  the  subject  of 
much  public  discussion,  I  shall  always  be  able  to  bring,  with  vivid 
exactness,  before  my  mind,  the  spectacle  I  beheld  when  I  first  visited 
the  Old  Bailey,    during  what  may  be   called   <*  fair-time'*   in  tiiat 

*  Hie  readers  of  the  daily  papers,  though  they  may  be  in  person  identical  with 
tilits  readeffi  of  magasdnes,  are  veiy  different  readers  notwithstanding.  Some 
twenty  minutes  is  the  time  usually  dedicated  to  the  forty-eight  columns  of  con- 
temporary history — ^two  columns  for  eyeiy  hour  of  the  twenty*four  1 — and  we 
aoom  yesterday's  news  and  brilliant  leaders.  The  re-produetion  of  a  newspaper 
letter,  altered  and  extended  into  a  magazine  article,  is  no  unheard<of  or  very 
heinous  proceeding;  and  I  shall  not  attempt  an  elaborate  justification  of  the  fact 
ths(t  this  present  paper  %$  an  altered  and  extended  version  of  such  a  letter.  The 
mere  avowal  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  the  readers  of  "Thb  Train"— to  whom,  under 
edit^al  judgment^  I  respeotfiilly  submit,  as  I  have  submitted  to  the  reeden  of 
the  JcerfitN^  OhmfMeU^  an  unexaggecated  pieture  and  an  honest  protest        G.  T. 
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imlu^lowed  spot ;  and  to  say,  quoting  the  deliciously  morbid  Terse  of 
Edgar  Poe,  **  Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December." 
I  shall  not  forget  that,  be  sure. 

The  Ueak  December,  I  mean,  in  a  somewhat  conventional  sense,  for 
the  weathefT  was  not  so  bleak  as  "  muggy."  However,  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
obserrcs  in  respect  of  the  old  ballad  phraseology,  England  is  for  the 
most  part  "menie"  England,  gold  is  almost  invariably  "red,"  and 
kifies  are,  wilih  positirely  no  exception  in  any  case,  "  faire."  So  bleak- 
sess  diaracterises  December ;  or,  if  not,  it  ought  to  do  so,  and  no 
doubt  wiH,  in  any  literature  we  may  happen  to  possess  five  centuries 
henecy  ^ough  the  English  climate  shall  have  so  changed  in  the  mean- 
time aa  to  shuffle  the  seasons  into  an  -entirely  different  relationship. 

A  oertidn  Bunday,  in  a  certain  December  (not  a  hundred  years  ago), 
may  stand  teoorded  in  meteorological  journals  as  a  sham- April  day, 
witli  aguish  Korembery  chills  lurking  in  the  shade,  and  stealthily 
invading  the  sunshine.  A  few  friends  met  at  my  house,  that  day ;  and 
a  secret  purpose,  only  whispered  among  two  or  three  of  us,  induced 
me,  wben  my  Mends  turned  out  in  a  body,  soon  afler  midnight,  to 
torn  ovt  with  lliem.  **  I  shall  come  back  to  breakfast,'^  I  sud,  gaily, 
from  ^e  safe  side  of  the  outer  door,  as  I  stood  among  the  litde 
crowd  of  departing  hats  and  bonnets,  great  coats,  furs,  shawls,  and 
umbrellas.  In  feet,  it  had  been  quietly  arranged  that  I  was  to  go 
home  with  a  married  pair  of  my  friends,  to  sleep  at  their  house,  and  to 
start  with  the  worse  ludf  of  the  couple  early  next  morning,  for    "  the 

How  lie  and  I,  just  after  going  to  bed,  got  up  in  the  dark,  and, 
having  somehow  dressed,  and  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
prod«tted,  by  the  necromantic  aid  of  a  "bachelor's  kettle,"  a  singular 
ficdd,  not  in  the  least  like  coffee,  I  shall  not  boastingly  relate.  It  took 
us  nearly  an  hour  to  reach  Smithfield,  which  place  we  came  upon  by  a 
ddmtr;  fat  we  wished  to  see  a  few  of  the  places  whence  the  great  body 
of  the  Newgate  crowd  would  be  drawn  together.  There  was  very 
titde  appearance  of  unwonted  excitement  in  any  of  these  quarters ; 
Indeed,  ttie  different  bands  of  feir-goers  were  more  than  usually  quiet 
and  indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  respectable  strangers  among  them. 

Six  o'dock.  London's  "  dismal  sin**  is  flowing  through  the  streets,  and 
gathexing  in  one  turbid  pool  round  the  black  cross-beam  which  has 
been  sat  up,  during  last  night,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  "  There  was  a  tidyish 
lot  of  people  as  early  as  half-past  nine ;  ah,  earlier  ;**  our  charioteer 
infbrms  us.  Have  they  stayed  here  all  those  dreary  hours?  The 
crowd,  aupposing  that  there  was  a  crowd,  at  midnight,  and  that  the  ex*- 
tremelj  early  birds  did  not  lose  heart  and  go  away,  must  have  been 
even  more  terrible  than  that  which  we  now  see.     Heaven  knows  it  is 

Siite  terrible  enough  for  a  single  banquet  of  horrors ;  but  silence  and 
e  utter  darkness  of  the  place— the  one  broken  by  sickly  blotches 
of  gas,  ^e  other  by  low  mutterings  of  anticipation »-  were  dismal 
adjuncts  which  now  we  miss.  Not  tiiat  it  is  yet  day,  or  will  be  so  fbr 
nearly  two  good  hours,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Christmas  I  Well, 
don't  let  us  think  of  that,  just  now.  Don't  let  visions  of  bright  eyes, 
and  Tuddy  dseeks,  and  hands  clapped  together  in  childish  happiness, 
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break  in  upon  this  ghastly  scene.  Shut  them  out,  for  God's  sake,  lest 
they  catch  the  taint  of  vice,  and  look  foul  and  ugly  in  our  sight  for 
evermore ! 

Time  wears  on,  but  day  lags  fearfully,  and  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  town ;  and  some  voice  near  us  says,  '^  They'U  hang 
him  in  the  moonlight,  by  ."     No,  good  sir,    no;   even  as  you 

speak,  the  pale  cold  dawn  shivers  into  recollection  that  its  pre- 
sence is  needed  here  to  vritness  an  act  of  justice.  A  leaden 
light  steals  up,  up,  up,  above  the  house-tops;  one  by  one  the 
chimneys  give  forth  a  slowly  curling  shaft  of  smoke;  one  by  one 
the  blinds  of  the  windows  are  drawn,  and  in-door  spectators  begin  to 
take  their  seats.  The  roofs,  too,  are  becoming  peopled ;  and  a  jeering 
shout  from  the  mob  below  salutes  the  first  feminine  occupier  of  a  seat 
on  the  tUes.  She  has  a  merry  heart,  bless  her  I  and  she  replies  to  the 
compliments  yelled  from  the  streets,  by  yelling  back  the  refrain  of 
a  popular  song,  and  by  drinking  to  the  collective  health  of  the  mob, 
from  a  rum-bottle. 

All  the  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  driving  a 
profitable  trade,  but  it  has  been  nothing  to  compare  with  the  morning's 
work  at  that  respectable  tavern  opposite.  At  the  door  stands  a  fellow 
who  touts  for  the  half-crowns  of  the  better-dressed  persons  among  the 
crowd  near  him,  and  loudly  announces  that  there  is  still  '*  room  for  a 
little  un  or  two,"  up  stairs.  The  space  in  front  of  the  bar  is  cranuned 
with  a  villanous  crew,  principally  made  up  of  fighting-men.  Women 
are  there,  too,  with  children  in  their  arms,  and  their  mouths  full  of 
gin  and  blasphemy.  Suppose — om:  object  being  to  see  as  much  as 
possible — we  fill  the  places  of  the  one  or  two  "  little  uns"  at  the 
window  on  the  first  floor  ?  Agreed.  Mr.  Tout  pilots  us  through  the 
pugilists  and  miscellaneous  rascals,  who  are  keeping  up  a  horrible  din 
wlule  they  consume  raw  spirits  at  a  rate  which  threatens  to  drain  the 
premises  dry.  Mr.  Tout  drives  and  butts  and  shoulders  out  a  narrow 
way  for  us,  and  we  deviously  follow  Mr.  Tout,  till  we  arrive  with  him 
in  safety  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs.  What  is  this  we  hear  ? 
"  No  room,  Jem,"  says  a  person  whom  we  instantly  assume  to  be  the 
police-reporter's  model  of  '^a  powerful  and  determined-looking  young 
man,  aged  about  five-and-twenty."  For  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Tout  looks  troubled.  "  Oh,  ve'll  find  room,"  he  says, 
hopefully.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Tout  is  not  a  man  to  be  dismayed  by 
the  first  difficulty  that  stands  between  him  and  five  shillings. 

It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that,  if  we  pay  for  places  (and  get  our  full 
change  out  of  a  sovereign)  we  shall  consider  the  room,  when  found, 
sufficient  even  for  "  a  litde  un  or  two."  Therefore  it  behoves  us,  being 
wise  in  our  generation,  to  withstand  the  persuasive  arguments  of  Mr. 
Tout.  There  is  one  thing  which  certainly  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in 
our  return  passage  through  the  crowd  at  the  bar.  A  light  touch  on 
the  arm  or  shoulder,  accompanied  with  a  brief,  business-like  request  to 
make  way,  never  fails  in  its  effect.  Way  is  made,  much  more  readily 
than  it  would  have  been  made  had  we  attempted  to  enforce  our  right 
of  motion  by  physical  strength. 

Out  once  again,  into  the  chill  morning  air,  and  the  black  Old  Bailey 
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mud.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  standing-place  near  a  strong 
body  of  police.  I  do  not  think  the  people  arotmd  us  are  thieves,  but 
I  know  they  are  "  roughs*'  of  an  unmitigated  order.  It  woidd  be 
di£icult  on  any  other  occasion  than  this  to  find  such  company  in  the 
open  streets  and  in  daylight.  If  I  were,  like  young  Mr.  Toole,  a  comedian 
Tersed  in  the  low  comedy  of  the  world's  great  stage,  and,  like  him,  a 
marreUous  mimic  to  boot,  and  if  I  had  the  readers  of  The  Tbain  bodily 
before  me,  as  a  sympathising  Lyceum  audience,  I  think  I  shoidd  like 
to  gire  them  a  portrait-group,  from  close  observation  at  Newgate  Fair. 
A  clever  wood-cut  might  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  same  thing ;  but 
the  artists  who  sometimes  honour  me  by  illustrating  my  contributions, 
refuse  the  aid  of  their  talents  at  this  juncture.  In  sucn  an  emergency 
I  can  but  fidl  back  on  the  venerable  theory  which  prefers  the  imagi- 
native to  the  descriptive  process,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  easier 
of  the  two* 

It  is  broad  daylight  at  last.  Everything  seems  to  have  gained  force 
and  distinctness  during  the  brief  interval  of  our  visit  to  the  tavern  over 
the  way.  The  black  beam  looks  blacker ;  and  its  outline,  scarce  defined 
when  we  saw  it  first,  is  now  cut  sharply  against  the  grey  sky.  The 
windows  are  swarming  with  life ;  so  are  the  parapets ;  and  forms  of  men 
and  women  are  even  seen  creeping  round  chimney-stacks.  The  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  crowd  has  grown  into  a  roar.  It  is  a  sustained  mul- 
titadinous  monotone,  much  louder  even  than  it  seems,  as  we  may 
tell  by  the  fiiot  that  St.  Sepulchre's  chimes  have  given  out  the  three- 
quarters,  without  our  having  heard  them  sound.  The  roar  breaks 
up  suddenly  into  discordant  yeDs  and  loud  laughter.  From  one  of  the 
windows  over  the  public-house  tap,  which  we  have  lately  left,  a  painted 
hag  of  eighteen  has  stepped  forth,  upon  the  narrow  ledg^,  and  flourishes 
a  diampagne  glass.  Large-whiskered  men  inside  the  room  applaud, 
clapping  their  gloved  palms,  as  at  the  efforts  of  a  ballet-dancer.  Bee  I 
she  staggers,  and &lls back.  Has  she  fainted?  No;  some  one  inside 
— ^with  a  lingering  sense  of  shame,  perhaps — ^has  dragged  her  into 
the  room,  where  we  presently  hear  her  shrill  laugh  of  triumph,  rising 
above  the  noisy  congratulations  of  her  male  Mends.  A  diversion  is 
caused,  at  this  moment,  by  the  police  making  way  for  two  men  in 
white  smock-frocks,  who  hasten  down  by  the  side  of  the  gaol,  and  are 
lost  before  we  can  see  them  enter.  But  we  know  that  they  do  enter, 
and  that  their  entrance  denotes  a  foregone  conclusion— -the  work  of 
Hamlet's  grave-digger  reversed— a  grave  for  the  living,  not  for  the 
dead.  It  now  wants  but  a  bare  ten  minutes  of  the  time  for  bringing 
forth  the  man  who  is  to  die. 

The  impatience  of  the  crowd  has  grown  to  be  something  terrific. 
At  three  minutes  before  the  hour,  St.  Sepulchre's  great  bell  has 
b^un  to  toll ;  though  we  can  scarcely  distmguish  the  sound.  '^  Hats 
off!"  is  the  cry,  and  those  who  disregard  it  arc  summarily  and 
fiercely  '*  bonneted."  Indeed,  the  number  of  crushed  and  battered 
hats,  when  the  show  is  over  and  the  spectators  are  departing,  is  quite 
wonderful  to  notice.  Three  minutes  1  What  are  they  doing  there, 
within  ?     He  has  been  pinioned  by  this  time,  certainly,  and   .     .     . 

If  we  maintain  the  gibbet  as  s^  divinely  authorized  and  humanly 
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necessary  institution,  we  are  surely  called  upon  to  see  that  so  dire  a 
necessity  is  met  with  due  effect ;  that  so  awful  a  charge  ia  fulfilled  io 
accordance  with  its  divine  intention.  The  warning  must  be  a  solemn 
warning,  or  it  is  none :  the  expiation  must  be  a  solemn  expiation,  or 
it  is  none — worse,  far  worse,  Uian  none — a  foul  heaping  of  sin  upon 
sin.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  this.  Even  murderers  have  im- 
mortal souls,  or  the  light  we  trust  should  be  a  meteor,  and  our  Faith, 
folly.  It  may  be  '^cant^'  to  say  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  to 
kill  a  murderer  on  no  better  pretence  than  that  he  is  a  kind  of  wild 
beast,  and  that  you  have  been  success^  in  trapping  hun,  is  simply 
to  repeat  his  crime.  To  hang  him  for  example's  si^e  ia  yeiy  little 
better,  unless  you  take  care  that  the  objeot  of  example  shall  be  really 
served.  Is  it  not  preposterous  to  assert  that  any  such  object  ia  served 
by  Old  Bailey  executions,  as  at  present  conducted? 

Look  at  that  assemblage  of  £sices  turned  towards  the  scaffold  as 
eight  o^clock  draws  near.  They  are  such  faces  as  only  Hogarth  and 
Nightmare  ever  drew — real  representatives  of  all  villanoua  castes,  but 
Tery  seldom  brought  together  in  a  real  waking  scene  C$n  any  con- 
scientious advocate  of  the  hangman's  office  look  for  a  moment  on  that 
crowd,  listen  for  a  moment  to  these  drunken  yellings  of  obscene  jest 
and  oath  and  song,  and  still  maintain  that  the  assembled  ruffianism  is 
impressed  with  so  wholesome  a  sense  even  as  fear  ?  Put  the  lesson  at 
its  lowest  value :  does  it  deter  from  crime  ?  To-night,  in  some  lone, 
iU-lighted,  police-abandoned  thoroughfare,  should  you  encounter  one 
of  these  vile  faces,  would  it  occur  to  you  that,  with  the  morning's 
example  fresh  in  his  mind,  the  "garotter"  is  a  less  dangerous  animal 
than  he  is  imder  ordinary  circumstances?  Bather,  would  not  tibe 
recollection  of  the  special  and  peculiar  circtunstances  under  which  you 
had,  some  twelve  hoiurs  ago,  seen  that  face,  cause  you  to  grasp  your 
stick  more  firmly,  and  to  set  your  frame  in  its  best  trim  for  muscular 
exertion? 

If  there  be  good  in  the  gallows-^I  utterly  disbelieve  that  ih^re  is, 
but  if  any  there  be— it  is  nullified  by  some  defect  in  the  present  system 
of  executing  criminals.  What  that  defect  is  I  do  not  pretend  to  aay. 
All  I  do  pretend  to  say  is,  that  there  is  defect  of  system,  if  the  piinc^e 
and  the  institution  of  the  gallows  be  good.  In  giving  my  numerous 
opponents  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  I  cannot  but  wish  they  would  praed- 
caUy  make  the  best  of  it.  That  their  machinery  has  a  screw  or  two 
loose  seems  the  only  reasonable  8ui^>OBition  consistent  with  the  id«a  of 
their  whole  constructive  theory  not  being  fundamentally  a  blonder. 

What  more  ?  Shall  I  tell  again  that  which  ihe  practised  hand  of 
the  "  liner"  has  written  over  and  over  again  ?  How  ^e  wretched  man 
woke  at  ^ve  o'clock  and  partook  of  breakfast-— how  he  told  the  sherifiSi 
that  he  felt  quite  comfortable— how  one  of  these  gentlemen  asked  him 
appropriate  and  pertinent  questions  about  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
education — bow  the  hangman  was  '*  introduced,"  and  the  convict 
pinioned — and  how  the  procession  moved  towards  the  scafibld  ?  What 
know  I  of  these  things  more  than  all  the  world  has  read  (let  us  hope  to 
some  profit)  in  the  daily  papers  ?  Nor  is  this  pictmre,  though  dravm 
from  life  (and  death),  drawn  with  any  such  intent  as  that  of  commemo- 
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rating  the  exit  of  a  particular  male£MStor.  Perhaps  he  dies  ihe 
eowardlj  wretch  that  his  crime  bespoke  him ;  perhaps  he  is  truly 
pemtent ;  perhaps  he  is  only  desperate  and  caUoos.  It  is  very  Ukely— ^and 
let'it  not  be  thought  a  jest  is  here  intended — that  he  is  u$ed  to  U.  And 
bere  is  a  point  for  grave  reflection.  If  the  murderer  be  what,  in  eant 
language,  is  caUed  a  *^  chance  man'*— that  is  to  say,  a  mere  besotted 
slave  of  brutal  passions,  who  has  butchered  a  wife  or  child,  or  frioid, 
or  foe,  in  a  siiUen  frenay — ^he  is  most  like  to  be  overoome  by  the 
•trange  terrors  of  the  closing  act  of  justice.  But  if  he  be  an  accustomed 
outlaw,  one  who  has  had  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,  he  will  have  become  familiarised,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
witb  such  scenes  as  that  in  which  he  now  bears  the  chief  part.  You 
see  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  takes  his  position  beneath  the  beam, 
and  actually  facilitates  the  movements  of  the  hangman's  fingers,  that 
he  "  knows  all  about  it."  And  this  alone  I  take  to  be  a  great  practical 
argument  against  public  executions. 

At  Newgate  Fair  they  have  lately  adopted  a  more  efficacious  device 
for  binding  the  victim,  and  we  don't  run  any  risk  of  being  horrified  to 
excess  by  the  spectacle  of  a  half-choked  wretch,  writhing  and  tossing 
his  form  like  a  fish  on  a  hook.  The  whole  afiair  is,  nevertheless,  rudely 
simple ;  and  if  there  be  any  old  forms  and  ceremonies  remaining  to  the 
extreme  act  of  the  law,  they  are  got  through  at  the  private  performance 
inside  the  prison.  Only  three  figures  appear  on  the  scaffold.  First 
comes  the  ordinary,  in  his  surplice,  reading  the  burial  service  ;  after 
him  comes  the  criminal,  followed  by  the  executioner — a  fat  little  man, 
with  a  round  face,  rather  expressive  of  mildness  and  indecision.  His 
plan  of  disguise  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw. 
He  wears  a  kind  of  trayelling  cap,  made  of  dark  fur,  with  lappets 
fiutened  together  beneath  the  chin ;  and  this  cap,  covering  his  fore- 
head nearly  to  the  eyebrows,  entirely  changes  the  character  of  the 
head.  The  culprit  ttdces  his  place,  fronting  Snow-hiQ,  and  not,  as  one 
would  have  anticipated,  the  more  open  sptLce  at  the  top  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  ordinary  fitces  him,  and  continues  reading.  Jack  Ketoh 
quickly  puUs  a  white  cotton  cap  oyer  his  victim's  head,  fiistens  the 
rope  to  tiie  beam  by  means  of  a  hook  and  chain,  "  adjusts  "  the  noose, 
ties  the  legs  together,  and  finally  bids  fiirewell ;  leaving  the  ordinary 
stfll  reading  the  burial  service  to  that  melancholy  object  before  hioL 
Tou  give  Jack  Ketch  time  to  go  below  and  draw  the  bolt,  and  just  as 
you  are  beginning  to  feel  the  delay  more  painful  than  you  can  bear, 
without  shrieking  aloud,  there  is  a  rattling  fidl,  and  a  dull,  heavy 
shock,  that  you  hear,  as  it  seems,  with  your  heart;  the  body  trembles 
with  a  fiightfnl  spasm,  and  then  turns  ^owly  round ;  the  shoulders  are 
raised,  and  the  head  drops  to  the  right;  the  hands  try  to  meet,  but 
soon  hang  motionless,  and  change  colour  by  visible  gradations.  The 
reverend  gentleman  had  walked  away  directly  after  the  drop  fell. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  look  at. 

The  play  is  played  out,  and  the  spectators  have  all  dispersed.  Tou 
meet  them  amid  the  city's  bustling,  busy  life,  and  you  read  the  **  ac- 
count of  the  execution"  in  their  faces,  almost  as  plainly  as  you  read  it  in 
^e  late  editions  of  the  papers.    The  majority  are  oostermongers  and 
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labourers  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  grade.  Now  and  then  come  parties 
of  dissolute  men  and  women,  in  twos  and  threes,  laughing  and  talking 
about  the  show.  Half-tipsy  and  wholly  unsexed  wretches,  of  the  class 
which,  in  a  helpless,  hopeless  way  of  speaking,  we  term  "  unfortimate,** 
with  last  night's  torn  and  tawdry  dresses  draggled  into  daylight,  flaunt 
sdong  on  their  way  to  such  places  as  they  can  call  home ;  there  to  sleep 
away  the  sheer  fatigue  of  excitement  and  the  fumes  of  wine. 

May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  this  picture  shall  be  a  picture  of 
the  past — ^when  its  shameful  realities  shall  be  forgotten  with  those 
which  are  '*  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol.^ 


MARSTON    LYNCH, 

HIS  Uri  AKD  TDOS;    HIS  TBIINDS  AND  EKBMIES;    ms    YIOTOBISS  AND  DSFEAlB; 

mS  KICKS  AND  HALF-PBKOK. 

BT     ROBERT     B.    BROUGH. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

MABSTON    MAKES  THE   ACQUAINTAKCB  OF   SBYBBAL  DIBTIICGUISHED  PUBUO 

OHABACTBRS— ONE  E8FECIALLT. 

On  the  following  morning  Marston  and  Lucy  left  their  lodgings  early, 
en  route  for  the  Bedford  Hotel,  to  call  on  their,  old  friends,  and  soothe 
the  irritated  Maud  if  possible.  Our  unfortunate  hero  felt  himself  in  a 
position  which,  had  it  not  been  so  acutely  painful,  would  have  been 
excessively  ridiculous.  He  was  willing  himself  to  explain  everything. 
But  what  was  there  he  really  could  explain ;  and  who  was  likely  to 
ask  for  an  explanation?  He  could  not  go  and  apologise  to  Miss 
Carlton  for  having  first  inspired  that  volcanic  young  lady  with  a  tender 
passion,  and  subsequently  married  somebody  else.  Should  he  keep 
away  altogether  and  let  the  scrape  right  itself?  His  ingenuous  and 
candid  nature  revolted  at  the  idea.  He  would  face  his  old  bene&ctors ; 
and,  if  they  should  have  any  reproaches  to  make,  would  endeavour  to 
bear  or  meet  them.  After  all,  perhaps  he  was  exaggerating  the  whole 
difficulty.  Maud  had  been  wayward  and  rude  to  Lucy  at  the  theatre. 
What  of  that  ?  Maud  had  always  been  wayward,  and  rudeness  was  no 
novel  phrase  in  her  behaviour.  He  decided  that  he  would  take  his 
wife  to  her  old  friends,  and  ignore  everything,  but  a  want  of  candour 
on  his  part  in  concealing  his  marriage  from  people  to  whom  his  wel- 
fare was  dear,  for  which  concealment,  temporarily,  he  would  say  their 
was  a  special  reason.  What  reason  ?  To  this  inquiry  he  would  only 
answer  himself  with  a  hearty  mental  curse  at  his  dear  friend  Saumarez, 
and  a  recognition  of  increased  perplexity. 

As  to  Lucy,  she  w^  in  a  state  of  intense  bewilderment  at  the  whole 
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affidr.  Wliat  motiTe  cotdd  Marston  have  for  concealing  from  her  his 
knowledge  of  the  family  being  in  London,  and  his  frequent  visits  to 
them,  any  more  than,  on  the  other  hand,  for  keeping  his  marriage  a 
secret  from  them  ?  Lucy  had  not  a  spark  of  jealousy  in  her  compo- 
siUon.  Nor  had  she  as  yet  learned  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  her 
idolized  husband  being  induced — for  any  earthly  consideration — to  act 
disiDgenuously  or  unwisely.  Marston  could  only  explain  to  her  that 
he  had  acted  on  an  unconditional  promise  given  to  Saiunarez.  Lucy 
strove  to  admire  this  scrupulous  adherence  to  an  engagement,  however 
extracted,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  therein  something  like  magna- 
nimity. But  from  that  time  forth  she  conceived  an  instinctive  aversion 
far  Don  Sancho,  to  which  she  adhered  ever  after  with  true  feminine 
tenaci^. 

They  reached  the  hotel,  and  sent  up  their  cards  to  the  heads  of  the 
&mily. 

In  a  short  time  the  servant  returned,  with  the  embarrassed  counte- 
nance of  one  charged  with  an  ungracious  message.  Mrs.  Merripebbles 
and  Miss  Carlton  respectfully  declined  receiving  the  visitors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch  walked  back  to  Cecil- street — silent  and 
unhappy. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Marston,  at  Lucy*s  suggestion,  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Merripebbles,  expressing,  in  warm  terms,  his  gratitude,  and  that 
of  his  wife,  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  from  the  stockbroker's 
fiimily,  with  his  regret  that  any  misunderstanding  should  have  shut 
them  out  from  so  dear  a  circle.  He  briefly  said  that  he  had  been 
bound  in  honour  to  keep  the  change  in  his  condition  a  secret,  for  a 
certain  time,  for  a  reason  he  was  not  even  then  at  liberty  to  make 
public,  but  which,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  wotdd  declare  to  Mrs.  Merri- 
pebbles personaUy,  if  she  wotdd  favour  him  with  an  interview. 
In  a  few  hours  the  letter  was  returned  with  the  seal  imbroken. 
<*  Who  could  have  told  them  your  address?**  asked  the  suspicious 
Lucy. 

"Who?     Why,  anybody.    There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  where  I  live,"  replied  ihe  popular  author,  conceitedly. 

"There  is  only  one  person  who  coidd  have  told  them,*'  Mrs.  Lynch 
persisted. 

"  You  mean  Saumarez  ?     Suppose  he  did  ?     If  they  asked  him  my 
address,  of  course  he  would  give  it.     My  dear,  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
so  suspicious.     Tou  see  treachery  in  everything." 
"  From  that  quarter,  I  do." 

Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  never  visited  Marston  Lynch  again  at  the 
residence  of  the  latter,  who  rather  gave  his  wife  to  imderstand  that  he 
had  cut  the  Mexican's  acquaintance,  in  obedience  to  her  repeated 
urgings.  But,  after  a  slight  coolness,  the  two  gentlemen  soon  began 
to  meet  in  green-rooms,  coffee-rooms,  and  at  the  chambers  of  their 
mutual  bachelor  acquaintances,  on  much  of  their  former  footing.  '  On 
one  occasion,  after  a  somewhat  lively  supper,  when  Marston  was  in 
rather  a  sentimental  condition,  Saumarez  melted  the  last  icicle  by 
seizing  his  young  friend  rapturously  by  the  hand,  and  exclaiming,  in  a 
passionate  whisper— 
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^'Marstoa;  I  caii*t  beai  this.  Toa  hare  dwrifi^ed  yomu^  m«t 
nobly  for  me.  You  have  saved  me  more  than  li^  I  have  hopes 
now — ^wbicb,  if  you  had  divulged  my  uaworthinesB,  would  have  bean 
destroyed  for  ever.  Ail  shall  be  explained  and  atoned  far.  Only  say 
we  are  friends.'' 

"  My  dear  fellow         ** 

The  remainder  of  the  soene  was  tearful  «Ad  inooherent  Marsten 
did  not  mention  this  formal  reconcilliation  to  his  wife.  Women  were 
so  prejudiced.  Saumare^  was  a  good  fellow  i^r  aU.  Besides^  as  Aey 
must  be  thrown  constantly  together  in  the  way  of  businesSy  what 
folly  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  feud  between  them  I 

Marston  Lynoh  was  at  work  upcm  a  new  oomedy*-in  five  acts,  if 
you  please — about  which  he  talked  a  great  deal  more  than  was  neoes- 
sary,  but  with  which  he  made  no  great  progress.  Thi9  he  attributed 
to  various  causes — ^too  much  company— other  literary  engagements- 
laziness,  &c.,  &Cy  all  of  which  obstructions  he  perennially  resolved  to 
remove  on  the  fbllovring  Monday,  and  attadk  the  mofnwm  apw  in 
earnest. 

The  real  secret  was,  our  hero  had  set  himself  a  task  beyond  his 
present  powers,  and  was  afraid  of  it.  He  was  in  the  perilous  position 
of  a  young  man  depending  upon  literature  for  his  existence  who  had 
been  precociously  successful.  In  such  cases,  the  entire  journey  seems  as 
easy  as  the  first  step.  At  the  second,  or  third,  the  ground  usually 
becomes  hilly.  Marston,  at  this  time,  had  not  had  sufficient  experienoe 
of  art  or  nature  to  carry  him  through  the  ambitious  project  he  had 
formed ;  and  good  natured  friends,  jeaJous  of  his  early  sucoess,  already 
began  to  inquire  with  sneering  impatience  for  the  promised  eA^d'ceiivre. 

Altogether,  though,  Marston  found  no  lack  of  employment,  and  that, 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  lucrative  enough  in  its  way.  He  had  a  ready  pen, 
and  his  name  being  well  before  the  public,  found  no  difficidty  in 
obtaining  access  to  &e  periodicals,  then  a  more  profitable  rem  to  work 
than  at  present.  On  one  especially — of  which  more  hereafter— >be 
became  a  person  of  some  importance.  Various  desultory  commissions, 
moreover,  were  offered  him  frequently  enough  for  literary  work,  voy 
little  to  his  taste.  Some  of  hu  proposed  engagements  were  queer 
enough,  as  the  following  specimen  will  testify  :— 

One  morning,  as  Marston  was  writing,  the  servant  brought  him  a 
eard.    Marston  looked  at  it. 

"  Mr.  Tipton — ^who  the  deuce  is  Mr.  Tipton  ?*'  he  asked  himself. 
"  I  know  no  one  of  the  name  but  the  man  who  sings  comic  songs,  of  a 
questionable  description,  at  the  Supper  Tavems." 

The  visitor,  on  being  shown  in,  turned  out  to  be  the  popular 
vocalist  ^itngftlf. 

He  was  a  quaint,  vulgar-looking,  good-humoured  fellow,  dressed  in 
an  expensive  caricature  of  the  prevailing  &shion«  He  was  not  alone : 
and  Ins  companion  excited  no  Uttle  surprise  in  our  hero.  This  was  a 
gracefrd  delicate  little  girl,  of  some  five  years  old,  splendidly  and  taste- 
fully dressed,  whom  the  comic  singer  appeared  to  treat  with  great 
tenderness. 

<'  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?''  said  Mr.  Tipton,  shaking  hands  with  our 
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liero  vith  much  cordiality,  and  helping  himself  to  a  seat  with  the  little 
girl  on  his  knee.  ^*No  occasion  for  introduction  between  oa,  eh? 
Public  characters  ought  to  know  each  other.  Birds  of  a  feather  you 
know.* 

Marston  having  resisted  a  momentary  temptation  to  kick  his  Tiaitor 
oat  of  the  room,  laughed  heartily,  and  asked  in  what  way  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  sening  Mr.  lipton. 

^*Ah!  that's  my  style— business  first,  pleasure  aftev^pnards.  We 
shall  get  on  I  see.     Now,  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  song." 

"  ^deed ! "  Marston  turned  slightly  red,  and  was  about  to  add, 
^*  and  what  the  devil  is  that  to  me."  But  it  was  evident,  from  the 
man's  manner,  he  had  no  idea  he  was  conferring  anything  but  th« 
hij^iest  honour,  in  the  offer  of  his  patronage. 

'*  Tea,  something  spicy.  Bun,  and  look  out  of  window,  my  love," 
said  he  to  the  little  girl,  who  obeyed  him.  ''  Something  in  the  style  of 
my ^" 

^  And,  with  a  vulgar  wink,  he  named  a  scmg,  of  which  Marston 
ranembered  to  have  heard  the  commencement  only,  having  been 
dfiven  out  of  the  room  by  its  atrocious  character. 

Ha  arose  from  his  dudr  with  offended  dignity. 

"  Tou  have  applied  to  the  wrong  person,  sir.'' 

**  Not  a  bit)"  Mr.  Tipton  interrupted  pleasantly.  "  Don't  make  a 
mistake.  Money's  no  object  to  me  for  a  taking  aiftide.  Name 
your  owft  iwriee  and  |ihe  money  down  when  its  fioiahed*  Say  ten 
peqnda  -twen^,  if  you  like— -and  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  fi>r  half  in 
advanoa." 

Mr.  Upton  had  no  idea  thatan  author  could  feel  any  but  pecuniary 
SBnqdea  at  writing  in  his  peculiar  school  of  composition. 

Marston  saw  it  was  useless  being  angry  with  the  man.  He  merely 
said  his  tfane  was  too  much  occupied  now  to  undertake  any  new 
engagements. 

**Then,  take  your  own  time.  Choose  your  own  subject— -ibr  you're 
the  man  for  my  money.  Mind,  half  in  advance,  whenever  you  like  to 
begin." 

'*  Well  see  about  it.  I  am  rather  pressed  for  time  just  now.  Good 
morning." 

"  Good  bye.  I  know  how  you  literary  swells  are  occupied.  Come 
along,  my  pet  Mind,  pile  it  up  as  strong  as  you  please :  in  your 
raciest  style." 

«' That's  a  swaet  little  gixl  of  your's,  Mr.  Tipton,"  Marston  said, 
anxious  to  evade  the  disagreeable  subject 

''  Tea,  air,  she  is,"  said  the  Tocalist,  parting  the  child's  hair,  and 
Idsaing  her  on  the  forehead ;  <'  she 's  rather  a  good  'un — and  she's  to 
be  a  ]ady-*-Bhe  is." 

"  Is  she  your  only  one  ?  " 

''  Tes,  sir,  the  only  one,"  said  the  man  huskily ;  ^'  and  not  mine,  sir. 
She's  my  sister's  child — my  sister's  child." 

"  Have  you  no  children  of  your  own  ?  " 

"Four — ^all  dead,  sir ;  and  the  mother-— and  my  aster,  her  mother, 
attending  of  'enu    That  was  in  ihe  bad  time,  that  was — ^before  I  got 
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my  present  high  position.     No  jellit^s,  and  game,  and  broth,  and  the 
best  advice  in  them  days,  sir." 

The  singer  looked  np  with  a  queer,  rueful  gasp,  and  resumed  his 
burden  of  ''  But  she's  to  be  a  lady,  a  real  lady,  she  is ;  and  shall  have 
all  that  money  can  buy  her." 

<<  Do  you  send  her  to  a  good  school  ?  '^ 

"  School !  No,  sir.  Not  yet  It  will  have  to  come  to  that,  some 
day ;  but  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to  it  yet.  She  has  first-rate  masters 
in  the  day-time ;  but  I  can*t  let  her  go  away  from  me  as  yet,  day  or 
night." 

"  Good  heavens !  Why,  you  don't  take  her  to  that  abominable 
singing-place  with  you,  surely  ?  " 

'^  Every  night,  sir ;  and  she's  put  to  bed  in  Mrs.  Higson's  room,  as 
soon  as  I  get  there,  in  a  cot  fit  for  a  queen.  Why,  you  don't  suppose 
I'd  let  her  hear  a  word  of  the  rough  talk  that  goes  on  in  the  concert- 
room?" 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  not." 

'^  /  should  hope  not.  Not  a  rough  word  shall  ever  come  near  her 
ears.  But  I'm  detaining  you,  sir.  Jump  up,  pet — ^pick-a-back! 
Never  mind  the  door,  sir ;  and  don't,  forget,  whenever  you're  ready. 
The  money 's  as  safe  as  the  Bank.     Sir,  to  you.     Gee-up  I " 

Mr.  Tipton  cantered  up  Cecil-street,  with  the  child  on  his  back, 
shouting  joyously,  and  flogging  him  with  the  toy  parasoL 

"  That  is  a  queer  application  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  certainly," 
Marston  mused,  ''  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  few  i  That 
fellow  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  corruption  of  the  lising 
generation,  to  save  money,  in  order  that  one  little  lady  may  be 
developed  into  a  perfect  specimen  of  womankind !     We  live  and  learn ! 

As  Mr.  Squeers  says — she's  a  rum  'un  is  Natur!    Bat  d n  the 

fellow's  impudence  for  wanting  to  make  me  his  accomplice  I" 

[N.Bb — The  author  of  Ifarston  Lynch  respectfully  claims  the  readez^s  indulgence 
for  the  scentinen  of  his  contributioDi  on  the  plea  of  numerous  eDgf^meQia, 
retarded  by  recent  severe  illness.] 


LOST,   STRAYED,   STOLEN,— DEAD! 

**  Behold  her  there, 
Mv  first,  last  love ;  the  idol  of  my  youth, 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alaa  I 
Now  the  moat  blessed  memory  of  mine  age/' 

Thet  tell  us  well,  that  Time  tries  all — 
With  change,  brings  slow  but  sure  reliefs ; 

That  Time  o'er  sorrow  throws  a  pall, 

And  kindly  veils,  for  one  and  all. 
Our  bitterest  great  grie&  I 
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And  kind  friends  bid  the  tumult  cease, 

Or  prate  wise  saws — ^'tis  better  so, — 
And  talk  of  coming  years  with  peace : 
That  Death  was  friendly  to  release  : 

How  little  can  they  Imow. 

Oh  I  weep  sore  heart — weep,  while  thou'rt  sore— > 

Such  tears  are  but  refreshing  rain : 
Out  with  thy  grief— 'twill  soon  be  o'er  ; 
Thou'rt  quiet  now ;  yes,  never  more : 

It  surges  vp  ogam  I 

And  words  are  weak — ^how  vain  and  weak 

To  tell  the  aching  thoughts  that  throng 
Athwart  the  mind.     They  pale  the  cheek  ; 
But  tongue  is  feeble  to  outspeak 

Into  an  idle  song. 

And  Death !  blind,  blind  I — ^I  cried  aloud. 

Hast  from  the  iiock  my  ewe-lamb  refr ; 
Could'st  find  none  other  'mongst  the  crowd- 
None  'mongst  the  many  high  and  proud? 

Thou'lt  find  none  fairer  left. 

live  down  thy  grief — ^not  childish-sick ; 
Gome !  sternly  front  it ;  hide  thy  scar — 

This  sudden  pang,  though  sharp  and  quick 
But  fancies  old,  and  memories  thick, 

Plead,  moaning,  from  afiir. 

That  I  might  weep  heart-easing  tears. 

To  clear  the  choking,  aching  thought 
Of  all  the  change  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Through  all  the  many,  many  years : 

And  all  now  end  in  nought. 

And  I  was  poor — too  poor  to  vie  ; 

rd  neither  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  art : 
And  they  were  rich,  and  gay,  and  high, 
Each  fool  or  rogue,  each  summer-fly, 

Who  trap  a  maiden's  heart. 

And  I  was  poorer  still ! — to  miss 

A  love  when  at  its  virgin  prime ; 
I  should  and  might  have  saved  e'en  this«- 
Have  snatched  thee  from  this  deep  abyss, 

And  trusted  thee  and  Time. 

Poor  fool  1  thou  dare  to  dream  of  love  I 

A  dream  it  was  e'en  at  the  best, 
To  wreck  thy  hopes  on  things  above 
Thy  petty  reach.     The  ark-sent  dove 

Could  find  no  foothold-rest. 
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Had  I  had  faith,  and  battled  strongs- 

With  service  shown,  she'd  been  more  nigh ; 
Strong  hearts  and  hands  cannot  want  long : 
With  proof  by  deed — not  sighing  song — 
She*d  love  me  by-and-bye. 

From  my  deep  heart,  where  treasures  lay 

Of  all  her  words — ^her  looks — ^her  form — 
Her  laugh  and  smile — ^her  features*  play-^ 
That  happy  time  in  girlhood's  day : 
They  now  but  swell  the  storm. 

There  comes  a  strain — now  full,  now  dim- 
Its  shadowy  tones  ivill  fiU  the  mind : 
An  opera-gem  her  funeral- hvmn  I — 
Thus  Death  mocks  Grief  in  humour  grim— ^ 
For  memory's  so  entwined. 

Her  SAveetful  voice  that  lau^^ied  so  dear^ 
And  her  own  namelesa,  vrisiome  way, 
The  simple  dress  die  loved  to  wear, 
Eyes  that  but  looked,  and  I  drawa  noar  ■■■ 
I^ow  closed  in  Night  for  aye ! 

Oh  I  ye  good  soula,  who  well  beHere 

In  a  great  Judge  unlike  to  man, 
Teach  me  to  trust  that  He'll  receive 
In  endless  love  the  soul  I  grieve, 
Nor  not  too  closely  scan. 

Gone,  strayed, — and  dead  1  for  ever  lo8t ! 

Dull  sense  scarce  yet  oan  nmdentand ; 
0*erstricken  by  the  gtorm  Ihat  oroMed, 
That  left  me  wrecked  and  tempest-tossed 

Upon  Life's  barren  strand. 

Why  weep,  why  care,  why  moans,  why  sighs  ? 

It  matters  little,  surely,  now : 
The  bright  spring  spent-^short  summer  flies — 
Brief  autumn — then  drear  winter  lies : 

I  still  shall  live  somehow : 


Shall  smoke  my  pipe — stiU  read  my  book, 

When  I  have  turned  this  bitter  page. 
In  my  own  lone  and  silent  nook — 
Flow  idly,  like  a  sullen  brook. 

Into  the  stream  of  Age  1 

Hope  WrrooiD. 


Ill 


"KEEP     MOVING:" 

Bt  jAflL  H.  Fbiswell. 

CEBtAUl  phases  in  sodetj  produce  distinct  species  of  tnen,  jtxst  as 
Tarions  temperatures  in  the  atmosphere  call  up  different  plants.  When 
the  war  was  about,  we  were  threatened  with  a  new  importation  of  the 
Dalgettj  genus,  every  one  of  them  ready  to  declare  "  the  woild  his 
oyster,"  and  open  it  with  his  sword.  Even  lower  them  this  is  true :  let 
US  only  prove  the  minor  and  the  major  follows.  Pope's  "godless 
regent,  *  Catherine  de  Medici,  foimd  employment  for  and  thereby 
created  a  race  of  poisoners ;  and  the  gallant  General  Tom  Thumb,  who, 
some  few  years  back,  made  a  fortune  for  Bamum,  gave  rise  to  a  taste 
for  dwar&  and  monstrosities,  which  the  thunder  of  the  Tme3  and  the 
sneers  of  all  the  sects  of  London  could  not  put  down. 

My  acquaintimce,  J.  Passmore  Popkins,  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact 
in  society.  He  was,  and  is  now,  a  moving  man.  He  was  for  ever 
on  the  move,  but  somehow  1  never  found  that  his  fortune  or  his 
position  moved  with  it.  He  is  an  energetic,  slim,  and  rather 
elegant-looking  Devonshire  man,  with  bright  eyes,  black  hair,  and  a 
thoroughly  go-a-head  aspect  about  him.  When  I  first  met  him,  he 
was  pleased  to  be  moving  upon  a  point,  on  which,  till  then,  I  had  not 
thought  so  very  serious.  "  Do  you,"  cried  he  energetically— he  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  sleeve,  fixed  nis  dark  eyes  upon  mine,  and  spoke  in 
the  most  earnest  of  tones — "  Do  you  eat  potatoes  t"  It  was  not  without 
reprehension  upon  my  part  that  I  owned  that  I  did.  "  Ave,"  cried 
Passmore,  "I  thought  you  did,  your  eyes  have  that  heavy  fook,  your 
skin  that  flaccid  and  unhealtihy  appearance ;  your  limbs  that  nerveless 
movement ;  your  forehead  that  stolid,  solid,  lumpy  look — excuse  ine, 
hut  you  know  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  truth — ^which  marks  the 
thorough  potato  feeder."  I  was  astonished,  not  to  say  hurt  $  my  wife 
has  persuaded  me  that  my  complexion  is  a  good  one,  and  as  to  my 
frontal  development,  I  can  only  say  that  Professor  Hamilton,  for  the 
trifling  fee  of  half  a  sovereign,  declared  that  my  organization  Wa3  of 
the  very  finest  character.  My  "  dull"  eyes  let  Mr.  Popkitis  know  what 
my  feeUngs  were.  "  Oh,  I  see,"  he  s^d,  "  that  I  have  hurt  yotl  j  I 
hke  to  awaken  people ;  now  Til  tell  you  what  to  do— join  my  move- 
ment— *  The  Great  National  Anti-Potato  Movement.'  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  wiU.  regenerate  Ireland,  develop  Scotland,  and  make  England 
rich.  The  potato,  sir,  is  the  most  pernicious  of  fruit,  it  occasions 
melancholy^  and  impregnates  the  bo^  with  earthy,  watery  humours," 
"Pray,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "What  would  you  propose  to  stib- 
stitute."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  artichoke :  I  mean  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  the  East  to  study  its  qualities  and  capabilities.  I  mean  to  free  my 
country  from  the  spell  which  binds  her.  Join  my  movement ;  there  is 
to  he  a  great  meeting  to-day  at  the  Hall  of  Nations :  come  and  join  us. 
I  am  in  the  chwr." 
t  did  go  and  join  the  anti-potato  men.     I  will  not  desciibe  what  I 
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saw ;  a  better  pen  than  mine  hath  pourtrajed  the  doings  of  one  of 
their  meetings.  I  became  awakened  to  the  alarming  facts  of  the  case ; 
I  heard  three  learned  doctors  declare  that  it  was  death  to  continue  a 
potato  eater,  and  one  of  them  assigned  the  famine  in  Ireland,  not  to 
the  scarcity,  but  to  the  pernicious  plenty  of  potatoes.  I  heard  Mr.  J. 
Passmore  Popkins  treat  the  potato  eaters  first  to  argument,  then  to 
satire,  then  to  entreaty,  then  to  humorous  expostulation,  and  finally  to 
a  withering  scorn.  I  became  a  convert ;  I  went  home  and  tried  to 
persuade  my  wife ;  but  she  laughed  at  me,  and  brought  me  again 
to  my  senses.     I  eat  potatoes  still,  and  live. 

Within  three  months  afler  this  escapade  upon  the  part  of  Tomkins, 
I  met  him  with  a  slouch  felt  hat,  black  beard,  and  a  new  movement. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  about  four  inches  above  my  forehead,  and  cried 
scornfiilly,  '*  So,  Mr.  Featherbrain,  you  still  adopt  that  thing.** 

"  Potatoes,  Mr.  Popkins,"  I  cried. 

''  Potatoes,**  said  he,  "  who  spoke  of  them ;  it  is  the  hat,  sir,  the  bat 
— the  hat  which  makes  you  look  supremely  ridiculous,  which  is  ugly, 
expensive,  awkward,  and  ungainly,  and  which  makes  you  also  prema- 
turely grey ;  how  can  you  wear  that  section  of  a  funnel  ?  Join  the 
movement.  Three  hundred  young  men  of  the  first  families  in  the  land 
have  pledged  themselves  to  adopt  a  new  style  of  hat ;  we  have  a  hat- 
maker  ready  to  support  us ;  he  has  brought  out  a  splendid  thing,  with 
a  buckle  in  front  and  a  feather  at  the  side.  I  can*t  stop  now — but 
join  the  movement.**  And  away  Mr.  Popkins  went  to  make  his  report 
to  the  hat  committee. 

There  was  really  so  much  truth  in  that  which  my  friend  Passmore 
Popkins  stated,  that,  unpersuaded  by  my  wife*s  entreaties  not  to  make 
*<  myself  ridiculous,**  I  did  join  this  movement.  I  joined  the  three  hun- 
dred young  men;  but  what  were  we  among  so  many.  The  little  boys 
used  to  chaff  me,  and  make  impertinent  queries  about  my  hatter ;  my 
friends  laughed  at  me ;  my  customers  fell  off,  and  looked  askance ;  my 
solicitor  thought  I  had  gone  mad ;  my  tradesmen  sent  in  their  bills. 
Still  I  persisted,  till  one  day  walking  briskly  along  the  Strand,  I  met 
Mr.  Popkins,  in  the  old  ridiculous  funnelled  shaped  hat.  '^  Hallo  I  ^ 
cried  I,  "  Popkins,  my  boy,  how  is  this ;  I  thought  you  were  the  new 
hat  advocate  :  I  thought  you  would  not  wear  a  chimney-pot  I  ** 

"  Nonsense,**  said  he.  ^'  Mr.  Featherbrain,  I  am  attendmg  to  higher 
things.  Let  the  fashions  be,  and  reform  mankind.  I  am  now  the 
chairman  of  the  Vegetarian  and  Anti-Beef-and-Mutton  Society.  Do 
you  eat  meat  ?** 

I  answered  boldly  that  I  did. 

''What  right,**  said  he,  rolling  his  black  eyes  and  gnashing  his 
brilliant  teeth, — "  What  right  have  you  to  deprive  animals  of  their 
life.  The  bull  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  his  development ;  you 
slay  him  that  you  may  gorge  your  appetite,  spoil  yotur  shape,  ruin 
your  teeth,  make  yourself  morose,  cruel,  bilious,  dissatisfied,  and 
brutal  All  great  conquerors  were  great  meat  eaters.  Napoleon, 
Caesar,  Alexander,  Robespierre,  were  terribly  fond  of  raw  beef  Now 
let  me  advise  you  to  leave  it  off,  and  become  one  of  us ;  become  mild, 
calm,  philosophic,  as  I  am.**    Mr.  Passmore  Popkins  vdped  his  parched 
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lipSp  gave  me  a  card  of  admission  to  a  vegetarian  banquet,  at  which  he 
was  about  to  denounce  the  meat-eaters,  and  went  off  like  a  steam- 
engine. 

I  tore  the  card  up  in  a  fury,  rushed  into  the  nearest  hatter^s  shop, 
honght  a  new  section  of  a  funnel,  gave  my  brigandish  affair  to  the 
crossing  sweeper,  and  dined  in  the  City ;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  a  more 
tender  sirloin  no  one  could  have  set  before  him  than  I  did  that  day. 

My  business  wanted  a  little  looking  to,  and  for  four  months  my 
application  was  immense.  I  retrieved  my  fortune,  and  was  doing  very 
finrly,  so  much  so,  that,  a  cousin  coming  up  to  town,  I  thought  that  I 
might  as  well  have  a  holiday  and  show  him  the  lions.  My  wife,  Mrs. 
Featherbrain,  my  cousin  Tom,  my  sister-in-law,  and  myself  therefore 
xiade  a  little  party.  We  went  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  and  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lliames ;  we  saw  the  National  Gallery,  and  then  made 
for  the  Cathedral  of  St  Faults,  dear  to  Londoners  in  more  senses  than 
one.  We  had  reached  Ludgate-hill,  when,  tired  with  cabs  and  walking, 
I  took  the  little  party  into  PurselPs  coffee-house,  well  knowing  that 
ladies  like  a  lunch  in  the  City  as  well  as  we  do.  Our  basins  of  mock 
tnrtle  were  kindly  placed  before  us,  and  the  waiter  hod  just  put  down 
our  decanter  of  sherry,  when  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  cry  out, 
^  Waiter,  a  rump  steak  and  a  shallot — quick."  I  started — a  tremor 
ran  through  me ;  I  turned  round,  and  saw  before  me  my  vegetarian 
friend,  Passmore  Popkins,  in  company  with  a  lady,  dressed  like  a  great 
schoolgirL  Such  a  hat ! — and,  bless  me,  in  trousers  1  Mr.  Popkins 
also  had  a  felt  hat  by  his  side,  and  his  chin  was  decorated  with  a 
ferocious  beard  I  I  at  once  introduced  my  wife,  and,  with  a  smile, 
waited  till  I  saw  him  cut,  with  eager  knife,  into  his  underdone  steak, 
and  then  I  cried  bitterly,  '*  Why,  Popkins,  what  of  the  movement?" 

'*  Oh,"  he  answered,  avoiding  the  question,  *'  the  hat,  eh — you  see 
I  keep  to  it,  and—-—" 

"  But  Tegetarianism,  what  has  become  of  it?" 

"  Oh,  it's  very  well,**  he  returned,  "  I  have  merely,  as  you  see,  left 
it  for  a  time.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Spartan,  an  eminent 
American  lady,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Bloomer — ^in  the  correct  costume." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  my  cousin  Tom  was  rude  enough  to  laugh 
about  ^  the  breeches,"  as  he  called  them  in  an  audible  whisper,  and 
that  he  slyly  asked  my  wife's  sister,  to  whom  he  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, whether  he  should  order  her  wedding  dress  with  the  latest 
improvements ;  nay,  even  the  ladies  giggled  and  tossed  their  heads, 
and  did  not  seem  to  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  lady.  Mr. 
Popkins,  however,  marched  vigorously  to  her  defence. 

''  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  costume  pretty.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  present  dress.  I  can  assure  you  that  all  ladies  think  so ; 
but  you  should  read  Mrs.  Spartan's  pamphlet  upon  the  new  costume ; 
it  wUl  convince  you ;  I  am  sure  it  wilL" 

'^  Is  that  the  new  movement,  Popkins,"  said  I. 

"'  Well,"  he  rejoined,  ^'  one  of  them.  I  have  joined,  and,  indeed,  I 
may  say  I  am  leading,  the  beard  movement,  the  Bloomer  movement, 
the  bat  movement,  and  several  others ;  in  fact,  I  am 

"Like  the  celebrated  horseman  at  Astley's  riding  four  steeds  at 

VOL.  III.  H 
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once ;  but  there  is  one  thing  certain  that  you  haye  abandoned  vege- 
tarianism :  you  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  a  noble  animal.  Why  ?"  said 
I,  severely,  applying  Popkins'  own  words  to  himself,  "  why  should  you, 
merely  for  your  appetite,  slay  a  noble  creature  like  a  bull  ?  Why 
should  you  ?  You  do  not  do  it  yourself,  certainly,  but  the  receiver  is 
worse  than  the  thief.     You  are  worse  than  a  butcher  1" 

Passmore  Popkins  blushed ;  he  then  muttered  something  about  his 
'^  medical  man,"  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  eat  meat,  the 
peculiar  family  stomach  which  he  owned  having  been  vitiated  for 
generations ;  and  then,  with  a  transition  worthy  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Le 
glided  into  conversation  with  the  ladies,  and  proposed  that  Mrs. 
Spartan  and  himself  should  accompany  us  to  St  Paulas.  I  am  bound 
to  declare  that  Mrs.  Featherbrain  was  very  averse  to  this,  and  that, 
indeed,  she  would  not  hear  of  it ;  nor  would  she  be  at  all  friendly  with 
the  American  lady,  so  that  Mrs.  Spartan  lefl  us  in  company  with  her 
friend,  with  a  bosom  filled  with  no  very  friendly  feelings  to  the 
English,  but  not  before  Popkins  had  invited  us  to  hear  him  throw  off 
his  preliminary  lecture  upon  "  the  new  movement." 

It  was  long  before  I  met  Popkins  again ;  but  I  saw  his  name  fre- 
quently figuring  in  the  papers,  and  on  the  walls  and  boards  of  the  new 
buildings.  Sometimes  he  woidd  send  me  a  prospectus,  and  always  of 
a  new  movement.  There  was  the  celebrated  new  noilk  scheme ;  the 
seriel  movement ;  the  anti-prison  company ;  the  steam  cab  conveyance 
association,  which  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  cab  horse. 
He  was  always  philanthropic ;  people  who  knew  him  said,  too  much  so 
to  be  honest.  He  never  remained  very  long  in  the  same  locality,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  particularly  disagreed  with  his  landladies,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  always  to  be  fouAd,  as  he  said,  in  the  "  van  of 
progress  ;^'  but,  to  use  a  bad  pun,  that  van  was  moveable,  and  not 
always  located  in  the  same  parish.  As  for  Mr.  Popkins,  Hke  a  comet, 
his  course  was  eccentric ;  he  flew  from  house  to  house,  exciting  her 
Majesty's  lieges  now  upon  this  topic,  and  now  upon  that,  always  with 
a  view  to  the  bettering  of  their  own  condition,  and,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state,  with  a  frantic  endeavour  to  ameliorate  his  own. 

I  never  found  that  he  did  this.  He  would  sometimes  write  a  begging 
letter  to  me  telling  me  in  piteous  accents  that  he  was  ^^  before  the  age," 
and  that  he  never  was  appreciated.  He  had  dim  visions  I  believe  of  & 
statue  being  erected  to  him  after  death,  and  like  another  (noble)  per- 
sonage who  has  lefl  his  statue  behind  him,  he  hoped  perhaps  to  have 
it  erected  to  him  on  account  of  his  debts.  These  pressed  him,  towards 
the  close  of  our  acquaintance,  heavily.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was  but 
retributive  justice :  Popkins  declared  that  the  world  was  indebted  to 
him.     Certain  it  was  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  world. 

The  time  came  when  poor  Popkins  had  to  retire  from  the  world. 
His  brain,  so  full  of  shams  and  follies,  &dled  him ;  his  conscience,  always 
seared  and  brassy  enough,  became  perfectly  indurated.  He  had  fre- 
quently done  foolish  and  silly  things,  he  now  stooped  to  the  roguish,  and, 
alas  I  the  '*  van*' of  reform  became  exchanged  for  that  black  van  belongmg 
to  her  Majesty,  which  has  so  oft«n  received  some  of  our  first  reformers. 
I  could  not  help  admiring  the  constancy  of  the  man,  when  in  the  trying 
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aitoAtion  of  about  to  mount  that  Yc^icle :  I  happened  to  pass,  and  he 
whispered  in  a  jaunty  mannery  so  as  to  dissipate  the  conoem  so  visibly 
painted  on  my  face,  "  Ah !  Featherbrain,  my  boy,  you  see  what  it  is  I 
A  martyr  to  progress,  a  martyr  to  progress  I  ^ 

*'  My  poor  friend,**  I  muttered.  I  should  have  been  so  romantic  as  to 
part  from  him  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  had  not  the  policeman  in  charge 
gmmbled  out  the  title  of  this  paper  as  Popkins  disappeared.  "  Gome, 
sir,  don't  stay  there  troubling  us.  'Keep  moving,*  pray  ^keep 
moving.*** 


ICONOCLASTES. 

A  DOXnnO  STOBT. 


If B.  PuicrKiM  and  his  wife  were  a  domesticated  pair. 
Bedding  in  a  '*  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  ;*' 

Mr.  Pumpkin,  every  morning,  dressed  with  cleanliness  and  care, 
Would  on  his  regular  box-seat  to  the  city  travel  dovm. 


Mr.  Pumpkin  left  his  business  every  afternoon  at  four, — 
Betomed  to  '*  Pumpkin  YiUa,"  tnere  to  rest  and  to  recruit ; 

And  being  a  somewhat  bulky  man — some  fourteen  stone  or  more- 
He  always  loved  to  throw  aside  his  stiff-cut  city  suit. 

Mr.  Pumpkin  had  some  slippers,  which  were  much  worn  down  at  heel, 
likewise  a  coat  and  waistcoat— all  as  roomy  as  you  please ; 

And  attired  in  these  old  garments  he  would  take  ms  evening  meal, 
For  in  their  spacious  folds  he  could  luxuriate  at  ease. 

Mrs.  Pumpkin  was  a  woman  of  a  very  usefld  kind — 
Could  make  a  pudding— wash  a  shirt — ^was  never  known  to  waste ; 

Bnt^  unfortunately,  one  idea  had  seized  upon  her  mind — 
She  thought  that  she  possessed  a  most  undoubted  classic  taste. 

**  Pumpkin  YUlar  was  a  dwelling  which,  though  snug,  was  rather  plain ; 

It  had  an  empty  ftm-light  o*6r  the  door  which  &ced  the  street ; 
And  thia  empty  fism-light  was  to  Mrs.  P.  a  "  perfect  bane ;  *' 

She  thought  same  plaster  images  would  make  it  look  *'  so  neat.** 

Now,  it  happened,  one  fine  morning,  that  an  Israelite  passed  by. 
With  cxxxskery-basket  on  his  arm,  ejaculating  <*  Clo  1 " 

Mrs.  Pumpkin,  in  an  instant,  heard  that  old  familiar  cry- 
Said  she,  "  to  get  those  images  a  glorious  scheme  I  know.** 

So  the  man  she  beckoned  to  the  door ;  he  came  with  ready  will; 

She  told  him  how  that  fan-Hght  was  a  trouble  to  her  eye — 
How  she'd  set  her  heart  on  images  to  fill  its  vacant  sill. 

And  what  old  clothes  she*d  give  him  if  he  could  the  same  supply. 

H  2 
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"  Veil,"  said  he,  "  Pm  alvaysb  ready,  ma'rm,  to  barter  or  to  shell, — 
m  get  the  short  of  articlesh  shall  shoot  you  to  a  T.** 

"  Let  me  have  a  Mr.  Milton,  for  I  think  he  wears  so  well — • 

The  same  as  Mrs.  Tomkins  has,  next  door  bat  one,"  said  she. 

He  left  the  place,  and  in  an  hour  was  at  the  door  again, 
When  piled  upon  his  basket  he  three  plaster  casts  had  got ; 

There  was  a  Milton  who  appeared  as  if  he  felt  in  pain, 
A  pug-nosed  Bums,  and  Byron  as  a  substitute  for  Scott. 

Mrs.  Pumpkin  in  the  interim  had  raked  up  heaps  of  clothes, 
The  slippers,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  too,  of  absent  Mr.  P. ; 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  Til  clear  this  rubbish  off— what  use  it  is.  Lord  knows. 
And  get  the  man  to  give  me  in  a  set  of  thipgs  for  tea." 

To  Mrs.  Pumpkin's  great  delight  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
The  man  departed  with  the  clothes,  and  left  the  crockery-waie  ; 

And  Mrs.  Pumkpin  afterwards  herself  all  day  deluded 
By  thinking  how  delightedly  poor  P.  at  night  would  stare. 

Well,  the  old  Dutch  kitchen-clock  had  some  time  struck  the  hour  of  five; 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  she,  that  Mr.  P.  should  be  so  late ; 
It  is  seldom  more  than  half-past  four  before  he  does  arrive  1  "-— 

She  saw  her  husband,  while  she  spoke,  approach  the  outer  gate. 

Mrs.  Pumpkins  saw,  with  anxious  glance,  a  cloud  was  on  his  brow, 
His  features  wore  an  aspect  which  was  anything  but  gay ; 

"  Mr.  P.,"  said  she,  "  how  late  you  are  !**  said  he,  "  don't  bother  now,— 
The  reason  is  I  missed  that  horrid  omnibus  to-day. 

Will  you  get  those  easy  clothes  of  mine,  my  slippers  and  my  coat  ?  " 
"  I  changed  away  those  nasty  things  this  morning,  dear,"  said  she, 

"  For  some  statues  for  our  door-way,  love,  on  which  you  know  I  doat, 
And  that  lovely  set  of  tea-things,  which  is  now  laid  out  for  teaP 

Mr.  Pumpkin  was  in  general  of  a  mild  temperament, 

The  loss  of  his  apparel,  though,  was  too  much  for  his  mind  ; 

He  with  one  tremendous  kick  the  "  lovely  "  tea-things  over  sent, 
An  act  which  Mrs.  Pumpkin  said  was  *'  brutally  unkee — ^ind." 

But  his  work  of  deep  destruction  Mr.  Pumpkin  had  not  done. 
He  seized  with  feU  design  upon  each  unoffending  bust ; 

Knock'd  poor  Bums  and  *'  Mr.  Milton  "  into  pieces,  one  by  one. 
And  Byron  threw  into  the  hole  which  held  the  household  dust ! 

Mrs.  P.  could  not  contain  herself,  in  tears  her  grief  found  vent, 
She  said  such  scenes  of  violence  her  feelings  did  not  suit ; 

And  to  have  a  separate  maintenance  it  was  her  fixed  intent,-^ 
She  wonder'd  how  she'd  wedded  such  a  vulgar,  tasteless  brute  I 

HORAL. 

All  you  ladies  who  desire  to  lead  a  life  of  wedded  bliss. 

Don't  change  your  husband's  clothes,  but  pay  for  all  you  buy  in  cash ; 

If  you  must  transform  old  garments  into  ornaments,  do  this — 

Just  take  your  own,  which,  strange  to  say,  you  never  think  are  trash ! 

J.  H. 
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Bt  J.  y.  BBIDOKMAir. 

Hebr  Jobann  Gottfried  Krause  was,  as  the  reader  maj,  perchance, 
scupect  from  the  above  namea,  a  German.  He  had  come  over  to  this 
ooontry  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  remained  here  ever 
sboe.  His  first  place  of  residence  was,  we  believe,  a  cellar  in  *'  De 
Yhitechapel,''  a  subterranean  abode  he  shared  with  about  a  dozen  of 
his  countrymen,  who,  like  himself,  had  expatriated  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  fortune,  a  feat  which,  it  appears,  they  had 
found  rather  impracticable  than  otherwise  at  home.  The  first  com- 
mercial speculation  in  which  he  indulged  on  his  arrival  is  strongly 
suipected  to  have  been  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  those  peculiar 
brooms  which  were  once  so  general  among  us,  and  which  were  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  by  young  ladies  of  Bavarian  ex- 
traction, like  the  fair  creature,  who,  with  a  laudable  amount  of  frank- 
ness, gave  our  grandfathers  and  fitthers  a  short  account  of  herself,  her 
intentions,  and  her  probable  future  prospects  in  a  ballad  commencing 
with  the  lines — 

"  From  Deutcbland  I  came, 

With  my  light  warea  all  laden. 
To  dear  happy  England, 
In  summer's  gay  bloom." 

Ihis  supposed  commencement  of  his  career,  Herr  Krause,  however, 
sternly  repudiated.  According  to  his  own  version  of  the  matter,  he 
began  his  London  life  in  the  same  house  of  business  to  which  he  ever 
■forwards  remained  attached,  and  where  he  fulfilled  the  not  too  highly 
remunerative,  though  responsible,  duties  of  a  "  yunior  clerk/'  These 
duues,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  ailer  having  conscientiously 
investigated  the  subject,  and  spent  on  it  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and 
nntiring  research,  consisted  in  sweeping  out  the  ofiice,  running  on 
eziands,  and  receiving  the  startling  salary  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
weekly.  But  Herr  Krause  was  content.  He  was  obliging,  active,  and 
unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  give  satisfaction.  The  consequence 
vis,  that  he  gradually  won  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  Herr 
Blumentop^  a  gentleman,  like  Herr  Krause,  of  Teutonic  birth  and 
parentage,  and  head  of  the  house  of  Blumentopf  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  city  firms  in  the  German  toy  and  Dutch  doll  line.  Our  hero's 
fint  rise  of  salary  took  place  two  years  after  his  entrance  into  his 
employer's  service.  He  received  a  weekly  addition  of  four  and  six- 
pence, making  a  total  of  fifteen  shillings  every  Saturday.  This  gave 
him  fresh  courage.  He  became  more  sedulous  than  ever,  and  formed, 
in  his  own  mind,  the  bold  resolution  of  one  day  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  the  house.  This  resolution  he  carried  out.  After  a  lapse 
of  fifteen  years,  he  became.  Anno  Domini  1850,  a  twelvemonth  before 
the  period  of  Uie  little  episode  we  are  about  to  relate,  the  foreman, 
managing  diiector|  or  fiictotum  of  the  firm- 
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The  gradual  change  in  Heir  Krau8e*8  pecuniary  and  social  podtioKi 
necessitated  a  changre  of  residence  as  welL  He  first  remoTed  from 
"  De  Vhitechapel**  to  the  more  genteel  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles,  and 
subsequently  transported  his  household  gods  to  still  more  conyenient 
and  respectable  quarters  near  Clare  Market.  How  long  he  might  have 
stopped  here,  as  he  was  *  Yery  gomfortable/'  had  it  not  been  for  an  unfore- 
seen and  tmexpected  circumstance,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  and, 
therefore,  as  we  are  rather  limited  for  space,  we  shall,  departing  from 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  biographers,  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Still 
we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  he  might  have  remained  two  years, 
or,  perhaps,  ten,  or,  mayhap,  till  he  died,  while,  again,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  might  have  given  warning  at  the  end  of  six  months.  '  We 
frankly  own  that,  were  we  writing  a  complete  life  of  our  hero,  we 
should  devote  a  whole  chapter  or  even  two  to  a  disquisition  on  this 
very  knotty  and  important  point.  As  it  is,  we  must  quit  it  at  once 
and  for  ever  with  a  sigh,  and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinion. 

We  have  alluded  to  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  circumstance. 
This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  fact  of  Herr  Erause  falling  in 
love.  Besides  being  his  own  cook  every  Sunday  morning,  Herr 
Krause  was  also  his  own  purveyor  every  Saturday  night,  when  he 
used  regularly  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  the  naihe  of  Fowkes,  who  kept  a 
shop  in  Clare  Market  for  the  sale  of  meat,  or  who  was,  in  other  words, 
a  butcher.  This  worthy  individual  was  the  father  of  a  pretty  and 
amiable  young  lady,  named  Jane. 

At  his  very  first  visit  to  the  paternal  establishment,  Herr  Krause 
had  been  struck  by  Jane,  then  a  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  old.  So 
much,  indeed,  was  he  pleased  with  her,  that  he  had  then  and  tbere 
given  her  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction  by  a  trifling  present,  pecuniary  in 
its  nature  and  small  in  its  amount — ^in  fact,  we  may  as  well  state  at 
once  it  was  a  penny — that  he  had  succeeded  in  deducting  from  the 
price  of  two  pounds  of  beef,  for  which  Mr.  Fowkes  had  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  charge  him  one  and  sixpence,  but  which  Herr  EIrause 
ultimately,  af\er  a  protracted  discussion,  had  obtained  for  one  and  five. 
On  the  Saturday  following  Herr  Krause  again  made  his  appearance, 
again  indulged  in  a  series  of  animated  expostulations  respecting  price 
with  Mr.  Fowkes,  and  again  presented  Jane  with  the  sum — on  this 
occasion,  threehalfpence — by  which  he  had  reduced  the  total  at  first 
demanded  by  her  loving  but  rather  extortionate  parent.  On  the  third 
Saturday  Herr  Krause  again  entered  the  shop,  again  demurred  at  the 
figure  named  by  Mr.  Fowkes,  and  again  conquered  in  the  dispute 
thereaaent 

To  the  great  chagrin  of  Mr.  Fowkes,  however,  who  had  expected 
that  his  customer  would  once  more  present  the  difierence  to  Jane,  and 
who  had,  in  consequence,  not  stuck  up  as  pertinaciously  as  usual  for 
what  he  had  asked,  Herr  Krause  did  no  such  thing.  This  rather 
deranged  the  plans  formed  by  Mr.  Fowkes,  who  had  calculated  that  he 
might  as  well  yield  without  loss  of  time  to  his  customer's  financial 
scruples,  as  the  capital  forming  the  subject  of  debate  would,  of  course, 
be  given  to  Jane,  and  that  he  (Fowkes),  as  her  father,  could  kindly 
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"take  care  of  it"  for  her.  Little  Jane,  too,  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, but  her  disappointment  was  destined  to  be  transformed 
flbortlj  afterwards  into  ecstatic  delight.  After  he  had  paid  the  price 
at  kst  i^reed  on,  carefully  enveloped  the  meat  first  in  a  cabbage  leaf, 
and  then  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  iin&llj  deposited  it  in  his  hat,  Herr 
Krause  drew  out  from  his  pocket  a  long  parcel,  which  he  handed  to 
Jane,  telling  her  not  to  open  it  till  he  was  gone.  The  child  thanked 
him,  and  took  it.  According  to  the  time -honoured  and  immutable 
custom  prevalent  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Fowkes  wondered 
what  the  parcel  could  contain ;  and  Mrs.  Fowkes,  who  had  come  out 
tpeeiallj  from  the  glass  case  where  she  was  kept,  on  Saturday  nights, 
at  the  back  of  the  shop,  like  a  specimen  of  some  antediluvian  and 
defunct  animal,  also  wondered  what  it  could  contain,  and  Jane,  like 
a  dutiful  child,  imitated  her  parents'  example,  and,  in  her  turn,  like- 
wise wondered  what  it  could  contain,  though,  as  she  afterwards  con- 
fessed, she  had  a  strong  suspicion,  from  certain  well-defined  pecu- 
liarities of  outline,  which  her  little  fingers  had  enabled  her  to  recognise 
through  the  paper.  At  last,  Mrs.  Fownes  suggested  that  they  should 
undo  the  parcel,  as  the  best  means  of  dispelling  the  state  of  uncertainty 
in  which  they  were  plunged.  This  proposition  appeared  to  open  a 
new  world  of  ideas  to  Mr.  Fowkes,  who  assented  immediately,  with 
an  emphatic  declaration  that  ^his  missis  had  got  a  head  on  her 
shoulders  —she  had."  This  was  of  course  intended  to  be  taken  figura- 
tively, otherwise  the  remark  would  have  been  somewhat  superfluous, 
as  Mrs.  Fowkes,  not  being  so  highly  favoured  as  St.  Denis,  would  have 
experienced  tome  difficulty  in  discharging  acephalously  the  various 
duties  of  her  station.  The  parcel  was  then  untied,  and  found  to  con- 
tain a  handsome  doll. 

Some  years  rolled  on,  and  Herr  Krause  became  fonder  and  fonder  of 
"  leetle  Yane,"  who  accumulated  a  stock  of  dolls  such  as  no  young  lady, 
in  Clare  Market,  nay,  we  do  not  mind  adding,  or  anywhere  else,  ever 
had  before,  supposing  she  was  not  herself  in  the  doll  business.  She 
had  dolls  with  light  hair,  and  dolls  with  black  hair,  and  dolls  with  hair 
of  a  medium  shade ;  wooden  dolls  and  wax  dolls,  and  dolls  with  bran 
intestines,  and  dolls  who  did  not  open  their  eyes,  and  dolls  who  did, 
by  the  help  of  an  artful  wire  contrivance  which,  piercing  their  abdo- 
mens, communicated  with  their  skulls.  She  had  even  one  doll,  which, 
in  reply  to  skilfully  framed  questions,  such  as  "  Whom  do  you  love 
best  ?"  "  Who  gave  you  that  new  frock  ?"  and  other  interrogations 
varying  in  interest  and  suitableness  according  to  the  fancy  and  mental 
resources  of  the  interrogator,  emitted,  when  its  arm  was  raised,  certain 
sounds,  that,  when  explained,  no  one  could  possibly  fail  to  recognise 
immediately  as  intended  to  represent  *'  Mam-"  (here  there  was  a  pause, 
till  the  arm  descended)  ^'  ma."  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  even 
to  the  period  when  young  ladies  can  play  with  dolls.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  Jane  was  seventeen,  her  mother  suggested  she  was 
rather  too  old  to  4iave  any  more.  This  seemed  to  produce  a  great  im- 
pression on  Herr  Krause.  He  made  no  reply,  but  it  struck  him  that 
Mrs.  Fowkes  had  been  guilty  of  a  mark  of  disrespect  towards  dolls. 
He  determined,  however,  to  overlook  it,  and  was  revolving  in  his 
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mind  ivhether  be  should  give  *'  Yane  ^  a  box  of  soldiers  or  a  set  of  tea 
things,  or  one  of  those  very  fleecy  looking  dogs  vrith  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  when  the  idea  suddenly  entered  his  head  that  ''Yane"  was 
growing  up  into  a  young  woman.  On  the  following  Saturday,  Jane 
had  a  workbox,  followed  up  by  innumerable  other  workbozes  on 
innumerable  other  Saturdays,  and,  at  last,  on  one  eventful  Saturday, 
when  she  was  about  twenty,  she  had  an  offer  of  Herr  ELraiue's 
heart.     She  accepted  it,  and  was  married  shortly  afterwards. 

For  about  nine  months  after  their  marriage  Herr  Krause  and  his 
wife  were  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  two  mortals  to  be.  He  ww 
devotedly  attached  to  his  '*  preety  leetle  Tife,**  and  she,  on  her  parti 
was  passionately  fond  of  him.  One  day,  however,  Herr  Krause  hap- 
pened to  go  home  unexpectedly,  and  found  Jane  had  gone  out.  On 
her  return  he  inquired  where  she  had  been.  This  was  a  simple 
question,  and  one  which,  any  person  would  suppose,  admitted  of  a 
simple  answer.  But  it  was  a  question  which  seemed  greatly  to  em- 
barrass Jane.  She  coloured  up,  hesitated,  and  at  last  replied  that  she 
had  been  to  the  grocer^s  to  order  in  some  things  for  dinner.  Her  man- 
ner was  so  strange  that  Herr  Krause  could  not  help  remarking  it.  He 
said  nothing,  however^  but  took  his  hat,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  informed 
her,  of  returning  to  the  counting-house.  He  d^d  not  inform  her, 
though,  that,  in  his  way  thither,  it  was  his  intention  to  call  at  the 
grocer's,  not  with  a  view  to  purchase  anything,  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  had  told  the  truth,  for,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  fancied 
that  her  assertion  did  not  deserve  implicit  confidence.  His  suspicions 
proved  correct.     Mrs.  Krause  had  not  been  to  the  shop  that  day. 

This  piece  of  information,  although  he  had  expected  it,  came  with 
the  force  of  a  thunderbolt  upon  him.  He  felt  so  prostrated  that  we 
cannot  better  describe  his  weak  condition  than  by  saying,  in  the  words 
used  by  an  Irish  gentleman  of  himself,  under  somewhat  similar  trying 
circumstances,  and  duly  chronicled  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Joseph  MUIer, 
you  might  have  "  knocked  him  down  with  the  kitchen  poker.**  He 
managed  to  find  his  way  to  his  place  of  business,  where  he  immediately 
shut  himself  up  in  his  private  room,  and  plunged  into  a  train  of  by 
no  means  flattering  ideas.  The  more  deeply  he  became  immersed  in 
them,  the  more  profoundly  miserable  did  he  grow.  One  prominent 
and  but  slightly  cheering  thought  was  the  disparity  in  years  between 
his  wife  and  himself.  Do  what  he  could,  he  was  unable  to  banish  this 
fact  from  his  mind.  It  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  attended  by  a 
whole  host  of  unearthly  and  horrible  demons  in  the  shape  of  other 
notions,  attendant  on,  and,  as  he-  fancied,  inevitably  resulting  from  it. 
He  was  convinced  that  his  wife  was  false  to  him — that  she  must  be  so; 
that  she  had  only  married  him  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  and  that  she 
was  already  deeply  enamoured,  or  if  she  was  not,  that  she  would  be, 
on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  of  some  young  fellow  of  her  own  age. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  conduct  had  hitherto  been  most  exem- 
plary ;  that  she  had  hardly  a  single  acquaintance  of  the  age  to  which 
he  so  much  objected,  and  that,  even  had  she  had  the  greatest  inclini^ 
tion  in  the  world  to  deceive  him,  she  did  not  enjoy  the  necessary 
opportunities.      But  all  these  98  w^ll  as  a  thousfMid  other  reiisops, 
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eqnally  forcible,  had  no  effect  with  him.  lie  was  jealotu,  and  a 
jeaiouB  man,  as  a  rule,  is  rather  inferior  to  a  maniac  in  the  power  of 
drawing  correct  conclusions  from  any  given  data. 

On  his  return,  in  the  evening,  to  BatemanVbuildings,  Soho-square, 
where  he  had  taken  a  house  on  his  marriage,  he  again  fotmd  his  wife 
out  She  had  left  word  that  she  had  gone  to  her  father's,  and 
xeqaested  he  would  come  and  fetch  her.  At  first  he  felt  inclined  to 
rush  off  to  Clare  Market  instantly,  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  preferred 
subjecting  the  servant  to  an  operation,  popularly  known  as  "  pumping.** 
ft  vu  some  time  before  he  could  gain  any  corroboration  of  his  suspi- 
eum^  but  eventually  the  girl,  whose  memory  had  been  refreshed  by 
five  shilliDgs,  and  whose  interest  was  deeply  excited  by  the  solemnity 
with  which  her  master  bound  her  to  inviolable  and  eternal  secresy, 
recollected  that  a  young  roan  with  mustachios  had  visited  the  house 
about  a  week  since,  and  that  she  heard  her  mistress  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  him,  somewhere  or  other,  the  next  day. 

This  was  sufficient— indeed  rather  more  than  sufficient — for  a  man 
who  had  previously  made  up  his  mind.  He  again  inculcated  on  the 
girl  the  necessity  of  secresy,  which  she,  duly  impressed  with  the  vast 
accession  of  importance  accruing  to  her  from  being  thus  taken  into  her 
master*8  confidence,  as  well  as  tempted  by  the  probability  of  future 
reward,  emphatically  promised  to  observe  ;  a  promise  which  she  pro  • 
ceeded  to  keep  by  informing  all  her  friends  in  the  Buildings  of  all  the 
circumstances,  together  with  a  few  others  of  her  own  invention,  about 
five  minutes  afler  Herr  Krause  had  left  the  house,  which  he  imme- 
diately did.  It  was  raining  heavily  at  the  time,  but  he  cared  little  for 
that.  In  spite  of  his  tendency  to  stomach,  for  which  most  Germans 
are  distingpiished,  he  darted  idong  Oxford-street,  and  up  Tottenham- 
Court -Road.  Here  it  struck  him  that  he  might  as  well  call  a  cab.  He 
did  so,  and  ordered  the  cabman  to  drive  to  Hampstead.  On  reaching 
that  celebrated  and  salubrious  suburb,  he  alighted,  and  proceeded  to 
March  out  the  residence  of  a  very  intimate  friend,  of  the  name  of 
Jones,  who  lived  there.  After  about  an  hour  he  succeeded,  and, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  knocked  at  Jones's  door. 

Apologising,  rather  summarily,  by  the  way,  to  Mrs.  Jones,  he 
requested  the  favour  of  a  private  interview  with  Jones.  To  him  did 
^«  pour  out  his  grief,  and  solicit  advice  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to 
porsne.  At  first  Jones  suggested  that  his  friend  might  be  altogether 
ttiistaken,  but,  on  perceiving  that  this  view  of  the  case  did  not  at  all 
satisfy  his  friend  aforesaid,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  such  a 
notion  was  the  notion  of  a  fool  and  an  idiot,  and  might  lead  to  the 
JTipture  of  their  previous  amicable  relations,  attended  with  an  outburst 
of  personal  violence,  he  looked  wise,  scratched  his  nose,  and  was 
tilent.  Herr  Kruuse  then  asked  Jones  whether,  in  his  opinion,  a 
tttisfactory  and  speedy  mode  of  settling  the  matter  would  not  be  to 
^^  Mrs.  Krause  out  of  doors  at  once.  Jones  said  that  he  decidedly 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  would.  After  this  there  was  a  pause, 
hroken  by  Herr  Krause  again  appealing  to  Jones,  as  to  whether  it 
Would  not  be  preferable  to  wait  for  a  day  or  two,  until  they  had 
obtabed  still  more  overwhelming  proofs.     Jones,  who,  we  should  say, 
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was  not  particularly  famous  for  any  very  great  fixedness  of  purpose, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  in  extreme  fear  that  Krause  would  proceed  to 
do  him  bodily  injury  with  the  fire-irons  or  any  other  light  weapon 
which  might  come  handy,  once  more  expressed  his  decided  belief  that 
the  course  proposed  was,  on  all  accounts,  the  best.  This  having  been 
definitively  arranged,  Herr  Krause,  whose  rage  had  gradually  softened 
down  into  profound  melancholy,  wept.  Jones  hinted  at  brandy  and 
water — medicinally — and  Krause  tearfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  the 
upshot  of  tlie  matter  being  that  the  two  friends — ^for  Joneses  feelings 
had  received  such  a  shock  that  he,  too,  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse,  likewise  medicinally,  to  spirituous  stimulants — finished  two 
bottles  of  brandy  between  them.  The  liquor  had  a  soothing  effect  on 
Herr  Elrause,  and,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  left,  steady  of  purpose 
although  rather  uncertain  in  gait,  and  having  previously  donned  an 
entire  suit  of  Jones's  habiliments,  as  his  own  were  thoroughly  soaked 
through. 

The  plan  so  spontaneously  suggested  by  Jones  was  followed  most 
scrupulously  by  Herr  Krause.  Under  pretence  of  indisposition  he  did 
not  proceed  to  his  office  next  day  at  l^e  usual  hour,  but  stopped  at 
home.  He  answered  every  knock  at  the  door ;  he  took  in  the  potatoes, 
received  the  bread,  and  carefully  scrutinised  the  delivery  of  a  ton  of 
coals.  He  watched  every  gesture  employed,  and  weighed  in  his  mind 
every  word  uttered,  by  his  wife.  From  time  to  time — at  short  intervals, 
in  fact,  of  about  half  an  hour — he  had  interviews  with  the  servant  girl 
either  in  the  passage,  on  the  door-step,  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  but  without  adding  much  to  his  stock  of  in- 
formation. The  facts  communicated  by  his  confederate  were  of  a  some- 
what vague  and  desultory  nature.  Among  other  things  she  informed 
him  that  she  had  seen  several  young  men  with  mustachios  pass  down 
the  Buildings  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  she  could  not  swear  that  the 
young  man  was  one  of  them  ;  indeed,  she  rather  thought  he  was  not, 
as  he  was  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  while  none  of  those  who  had  gone 
by  were  more  than  five  feet  eight  or  five  feet  ten :  that  her  mistress 
was  going  to  cook  the  dinner  herself,  a  thing  she  never  did  above  six 
or  seven  times  in  the  week;  and  that  she  had  inquired  what  her 
master  wanted  talking  to  her  (the  servant)  so  frequently.  This  last 
fact  evidently  meant  something,  Herr  Krause  felt  convinced.  It  was  a 
proof  of  a  guilty  conscience.  But  a  still  more  conclusive  fact  was 
communicated  to  him  at  about  five  o'clock,  p.m. :  Mrs.  Krause  had 
ffiven  the  servant  warning.  It  is  true  she  had  found  the  girl  watching 
her  through  the  keyhole  of  her  bedroom  door.  But  was  that  a  reason 
for  discharging  the  faithful  creature  ?  Certainly  not.  If  she  were  not 
guilty,  was  not  such  an  act  indisputable  evidence  of  the  deep  sympathy 
she  excited  and  the  warm  interest  felt  in  her  most  trifling  actions  ? 

Having  thus  carried  out  his  plan  in  this  quiet  unobtrusive  fashion, 
Herr  Krause  left  home  at  about  seven  o'clock,  telling  his  wife  that  he 
shotQd  not  return  imtil  about  twelve  the  next  day.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
down  to  the  warehouse,  as  the  firm  had  received  a  large  colonial  order. 
Thanks  to  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Government,  assisted  by  the 
various  emigration  societies,  and  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  young 
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women  of  enterprising  spirit,  our  Australian  colonists  bad  been  enabled 
to  indulge,  to  a  perfectly  unprecedented  extent  in  tbe  luxury  of  matri- 
mony, and  the  natural  result  was  that  toys,  among  which  dolls  occupied 
a  prominent  position,  were  in  great  request  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Hobart  Town.  Blumentopf  and  Co.  had  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  execute  the  order,  and  the  dolls  were  to  be  packed  and  sent 
off  to  Liyerpool  that  night,  it  being  Herr  Krause^s  duty  to  see  that  this 
was  done. 

That  the  Melbourne  correspondents  of  Blumentopf  and  Co.  afterwards 
complained  of  the  unsatis&ctory  state  of  mutilation  and  disfigurement 
in  which  the  larger  portion  of  Uie  consignment  reached  its  destination, 
is  to  ns  no  matter  of  surprise.  Herr  Erause  had  stated  he  should  not 
return  until  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  He  determined,  however,  to 
do  so  rather  earlier.  He  bullied  the  clerks  and  packers ;  he  swore  at 
them,  be  promised  them  an  incredible  amount  of  beer  if  they  would 
finish  the  job  quickly.  They  did  so.  The  dolls  were  tossed  into  the  cases, 
jammed  together  and  nailed  down,  with  as  little  tenderness  and  com- 
punction as  if  they  had  been  only  so  many  negroes  on  board  a  slaver. 
But  Herr  Erause  gained  his  object  At  half-past  five  in  the  morning 
he  opened,  with  his  latch-key,  the  street  door  of  his  residence  in  Bate- 
man*8-Building8. 

Haring  struck  a  light,  he  stealthily  proceeded  up  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. His  wife  was  asleep  in  bed.  He  was  about  putting  down  the 
candle  on  the  table,  when  he  suddenly  stumbled  over  something  on  the 
floor.  He  looked  down,  started,  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  the  apart- 
ment, and  then  instantly  quitted  it.  Locking  the  door,  he  rushed  down 
Btalrs,  placed  the  light  on  the  little  ledge  in  the  passage  and  then  darted 
oat  c/£  the  house.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  on  Hampstead  Hill. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  he  was  standing  before  Jones's  door.  The  girl 
was  just  cleaning  the  step. 

*•  "Where  is  your  master?**  he  inquired. 

"  "Where  is  my  master,  sir  ?  "  reiterated  the  girl,  perfectly  taken  aback 
by  the  excited  manner  of  the  strange,  wild  personage  before  her. 

"  Yes  I  vere  is  your  master  ?  Donnerwetter,  verstehen  Sie  nioht  ? 
Do  you  not  oonderstabd,  you  fool  ?  *'  was  Herr  Krause*s  rather  energetic 
reply. 

**  Why,  in  bed,  sir,'*  replied  the  girl. 

"  Tausend  Teiifel !  He  is  always  in  bet,"  observed  Herr  Krause . 
then,  without  further  remark,  he  rushed  past  the  girl,  knocking  over, 
both  her  and  her  pail  as  he  did  so,  and  flew  rather  than  ran  up  stairs 
Without  condescending  to  knock,  or  give  any  other  notice  of  his 
approach,  he  turned  the  handle  of  Jones's  bedroom  door.  The  latter 
was  bolted  inside.  Herr  Krause  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  sprang 
forward.  The  door  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  Heir 
Krause  stood  before  Jones's  conjugal  couch. 

•*  Good  heavens !  what  was  that,"  exclaimed   Jones,   sitting  bolt 
upright  in  bed,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  while  Mrs.  Jones — who,  sub- 
sequently, informed  all  her  acquaintances  that  her  heart  was  actually 
in  her  mouth — ^began  screaming. 
**  Yones  r  said  Herr  Krause. 
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'*  Is  that  you?  TV  bat  is  the  matter — good  gracious!  what  is  the 
matter?"  inquired  the  affrighted  Jones. 

"yonesP  repeated  our  hero.  But  he  could  say  no  more.  Not 
being  accustomed  to  feats  of  pedestrianism,  he  ivas  rather  deficient  in 
the  one  great  requisite  for  that  kind  of  exercise  known,  in  sporting 
circles,  as  "  wind."  Pneumatically  speaking,  he  was  exhausted,  and  so 
he  stood  looking  at  Jones,  while  the  latter  and  his  wife  sat  looking  at 
him  for  about  five  minutes.  At  last  he  fetched  a  deep  breath,  and, 
for  the  third  time,  syllabled  the  word  "Tones!" 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Has  anything  happened  ?  Have  you  found 
out  anything?" 

**  Tones  !  Gom  und  zee?" 

"Come  and  see?" 

"  Ta — ^yes — gom  und  zee ! " 

"  But  where  to — where  am  I  to  come  to— when  am  I  to  come  and 
see?"  inquired  Jones,  more  and  more  bewildered. 

"  "Wid  me — to  town — gleich,  disen  Augenblick.  Wir  miissen  gleich 
zurlick  nach  meinem  Hause.  Ich  habe  alles  entdecktl  Schwere 
Noth  !     Eindvieh  I  Esell  Wollen  Sie  denn  aufstehen  !" 

"  Speak  English ! "  shrieked  Jones,  in  a  state  of  horrible  alarm,  and 
clinging,  with  the  tenacity  of  despair,  to  the  bedclothes,  which  his 
visitor,  totally  regardless  of  the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  was 
endeavouring  frantically  to  pull  off  the  bed. 

"  Speak  English — das  ist  wahr — ya — das  wiU  ich  thun — dat  I  vill 
do— yes — but  stand  oop — get  oop — directly — my  goot  froind — my 
vordy  froindr— stand  oop,  you  verfluchter  fool ! " 

By  this  time  the  bedclothes  were  so  nearly  off  the  bed,  that  Jones 
saw  all  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  and,  therefore,  in  self-defence, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Jones,  jumped  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  His  visitor  handed  him  his  trousers,  flung  his  braces  at  him, 
gave  him  his  boots,  nearly  choked  him  with  tying  his  cravat  round  his 
neck,  huddled  on  his  coat,  jammed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  theOy 
without  a  single  word  of  explanation  or  apology,  dragged  him  out  of 
the  house. 

The  two  men  ran  on  imtil  they  reached  Haverstock  Hill,  without 
exchanging  a  word.     Herr  Krause  then  said  to  his  companion : 

"  Ich  kann  nicht  weiter ;  gan  you  garry  me  ?  " 

"  Carry  you,"  ejaculated  Jones,  blowing  like  a  grampus ;  "  impos- 
si-ble !  I  can't  go  any  further  myself!" 

"Tou  moosti"  said  his  friend,  once  more  setting  off  at  the  top  of 
his  speed. 

At  Mornington-crescent  they  luckily  found  a  cab,  hailed  it,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  in  Soho -square. 

"  Now  you  shall  zee  I"  observed  Herr  Krause,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
his  own  bedroom,  having  previously  given  Jones  a  large  carving  fork, 
while  he  had  himself  taken  the  corresponding  knife  from  off  the  table 
in  the  parlour.     "  Now  you  shall  zee." 

Unlocking  the  door,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  Jones, 
with  the  fork  in  his  hand. 
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"Yane— Yane  !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  wife  by  the  shoulders, 
"  Yane — ^rhere  is  he  ?" 

"Where  is  he  I  Whom  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Jane,  in  the 
greatest  amazement,  looking  round,  and  seemingly  unable  to  credit 
her  senses.  "  Who — and  -who  is  that — Mr.  Jones  ?  For  shame,  sir — 
leave  the  room.** 

Jones  would  in  all  probability  have  obeyed  with  the  utmost  willing- 
iiess^  had  not  Herr  Krause  sternly  interposed  his  veto. 

'*  Nein,  madam—nein !  he  shall  not  leaf  de  room.  He  shall  remain 
until  he  shall  zee  how  I  vill  expose  a  bat  vife — ^who  has  deceived 
me!" 

"  Deceived  you !     I  deceive  you,  Johann  I " 

"Ya— ya — you — that  I  should  gom  back  so  early  you  have  not 
believed.  Vere  is  he  ?  I  vill  find  him,  for  I  vill  murder  him,  and 
Jones  vill  murder  him  too." 

"  Murder  him  ?  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  ^ou  are  very 
cruel — ^very  I "  said  Jane,  bursting  into  tears. 

**  Oh  1  I  am  fery  gruel,  am  I  ?  But  I  vill  be  more  gruel.  Vhere 
is  de  man  who  vears  dose  Stiefeln — dose  boots  ?     Ah  I  ah !     £h  ?  " 

With  these  words,  he  pounced  on  the  object  over  which  he  had 
stumbled  when  he  first  returned  from  the  warehouse,  and  held  it  up  in 
sarcastic  triumph. 

"Of  who  is  dis  boot,  eh?"  he  continued. 

"  Why  yours,  I  suppose,"  said  his  wife,  sobbing. 

"  Dat  is  a  LOge — a  lie !  It  is  not  mine  boot  It  is  his  boot.  It  is 
de  boot  of  de  yoong  man— of  mine  Nebenbuhler — of  mine — what  you 
call — ^rifid  I     He  is  here — ^ve  vill  keel  him." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  observed  Jones  mildly — "  that  is  my  boot." 

"Your  boot!"  said  his  companion,  turning  on  him  savagely.  "Your 
boot — ^how  is  it  it  gom  here  ?     Wie  ?    You  gannot  answer  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I — ^ 

"  I  zee  idl — ^you  gall  yourself  mine  froind,  but  you  are  a  Bdsewicht, 
an  Ungeheuer,  a  monster  man.  You  have  deceived  me.  I  vill  murder 
you.     Tou  are  my  rifal  1" 

If  Jones  was  his  "  rifal,"  he  was  a  doubled-barrelled  one,  for  he  shot 
&way  with  the  speed  of  lightning  on  seeing  Herr  EIrause  make  a  sudden 
rush  at  him. 

What  the  consequences  would  have  been,  it  is  difilicult  to  say,  had 
he  not  thus  sought  safety  in  flight.  Springing  down  the  staircase,  he 
darted  out  into  the  Buildings,  bolted  across  the  square  and  Oxford- 
street,  and  made  his  way  up  Bathbone-place.  But  his  companion  was 
&8t  gaining  upon  him,  and  he  expected  every  instant  to  feel  the 
carving-knife  in  the  small  of  his  back,  for  though  they  were  now 
accompanied  in  their  rapid  course  through  the  public  thoroughfares 
by  some  two  hundred  persons,  the  latter  did  not  evince  the  slightest 
disposition  to  interfere,  no  doubt  from  a  disinclination,  so  characteristic 
of  an  English  crowd,  to  spoil  sport.  At  last,  luckily  for  Jones,  he  met 
a  policeman  sauntering  along  by  Percy  Chapel,  and  Herr  Krause  was 
speedily  disarmed.  He  was,  however,  still  implacable,  and  indulged 
in  threats  of  fearful  vengeance,  until,  at  the  poUce- station,  it  suddenly 
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Struck  him  that  the  boot  which  had  caused  him  such  disquietude,  and 
been  so  nearly  productiye  of  fatal  consequences  to  his  friend,  wae  one 
which  he  had  himself  worn,  and  which  Jones  had  lent  him,  fogeiher 
with  the  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  constituting  an  entire  suit, 
when  his  own  had  got  so  wet,  two  days  previous,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  Hampstead. 

The  other  mysterious  facts  connected  with  this  affidr  were  ekflred 
up  in  an  equally  satis^ustory  and  common-place  manner.  The  youag 
man  with  the  mustachios,  who  had  called  in  Bateman's-Buildinga,  was 
an  artist,  to  whose  studio  Mrs.  Krause,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  portrait  taken,  the  said  poi* 
trait  being  a  present  she  intended  for  her  liege  lord  on  his  birthday. 
"  Out  of  evil  comes  good."  Mrs.  Krause  received  a  magnificent  new 
dress;  Jones  got  an  ample  apology,  and  a  situation  for  his  son  in  the 
house  of  Blumentopf  and  Co.,  not  to  speak  of  a  severe  cold,  caused  by 
the  incomplete  condition  of  his  toilet,  on  the  occasion  of  his  rapid 
transit  from  Ilampstead  to  London  ;  while  the  sensitive  but  too  pre- 
cipitate Herr  Krause  contracted  the  habit,  when  inclined  to  do 
anything  in  a  hurry,  of  paying  due  attention  to  the  old  proverb— • 
"  Look  before  you  leap." 


LOCH  LOMOND. 

The  gates  of  the  West  to  our  vision  unfold 

Her  cloud  islets  of  purple  and  orange  and  gold ; 

Oh  the  light  and  the  shadow,  o*er  land  and  o'er  flood. 

O'er  the  haughty  dilF  and  the  dark  waving  wood. 

Hurrah  for  Loch  Lomond,  the  bright  and  the  free. 

For  the  light  of  her  waters  forth  flashing  in  glee  I 

Where  our  light  sailing  vessel  coxdd  carelessly  rove 

O'er  the  blue  depths  beneath,  'neath  the  blue  depths  above ; 

Where  the  long  shades  of  hUls  on  the  calm  waters  sleep. 

And  green  islands  burst  forth  from  the  breast  of  the  deep ; 

Where,  with  brow  capped  with  snow,  and  with  slopes  finnged 

VTith  heather, 

The  hills  and  the  heavens  are  mingled  together. 

F.  A. 


THE  WAITIKG-EOOM. 


A  FBOBUM. 

o  find  Q.— Jmikt.— Taka  C.  A.  B^  ud  drive  through— Hun- 


MORE  BITS  OF  FRENCH. 

^Bnr  one  woman,  ipcaking  of  aaother,  a«;«,  "  Shs  hai  a  fine  figure,"  aha 
inlsniia  to  tannj  th«t  the  aquinta,  and  ia  marked  with  the  amall-poz.  If  aha 
nji  limply,  "  She  ii  an  agreeable  penon,"  depend  upon  it  thai  the  lad;  of  whom 
•be  ipaaka  ia  deformed  and  ugly. 

Much  haa  been  written,  in  advocacj  and  detraction,  both  of  marriage  and 
°*''!'''<Tt  "od  the  quevtion  ii  yet  an  open  one.  I  ahaU  giro  no  opinion  on  the 
nbjeot,  dmplj  remarUng,  that  as  »oon  aa  the  hachelor  geta  tired  of  the  atate  in 
»Bidi  ha  liTta,  he  haa  the  power  of  trying  the  othar. 

I  haTB  heard  a  woman  of  the  world  lay,  "The  atate  of  widowhood  ia  inoon- 
T*<iieiit ;  for  one  most  aaaume  all  the  modae^  of  a  young  girl,  without  being  abla 
to  fogn  her  ignorance. 

A  woman,  ao  long  aa  ahe  oan  oommand  •dmiiation,  ia  norer  old. — Alphonn  Sarr. 


ODBIOUB  ADTHtnEUiO  RBITAOUI. 
Wi  hare  heard  the  foUowing  atory  narrated,  but  do  not  pretend  to  voaoh  far  ita 
■tcuaer.  Some  few  yeara  ago  a  hatter  in  London  ■paanUted  in  the  purohaae  of 
UianitireatookofBhaiikrupt  brother  tndeaman;  but,>oon  after  hia  purohaae, be 
bnad  that  he  had  overatooked  himaelf.  He  waa  on  the  point  of  reluctantly  dift. 
xuaiBg  aome  of  liia  "  handa,"  when  a  ibtrp-witled  fricmd  came  to  the  raacue.  By 
^  idTiee  a  handbill,  announcing  the  obeapnva  of  the  hattet'a  warea,  waa  prepared 
Ul  jiatributed,  exactly  aa  had  been  already  dona  for  aoms  tim<^  except  in  one 
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partictilar  item.  Tho  bill  was  headed  "  Who's  jour  Aiterf '*  and  throughout  its 
contents  the  goods  were  invariably  mentioned  as  "ats": — "Youth's  Silk  Ate — 
Best  Beaver  Ats — Ladies  Riding  Ats" — and  so  forth.  The  remainder  of  the 
advertisement  was  in  unexceptionable  English.  The  result  perfeotlj  justified  the 
inventor^s  anticipations.  These  bills  were  sought  after  as  typographical  curioattieB. 
Hen  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  effect^  of  what  many  considered  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  printer,  or  of  the  writer.  They  carried  these  bills  in  their 
pockets,  and  merrily  showed  them  to  their  friends.  One  or  two  elderly  gentlemeo, 
previously  perfect  stransers^  came  to  the  shop,  bought  '*  ats,"  and  ezpoatolatad 
gravely  with  the  "  atter ''  upon  the  solecism.  Toung  fellows  purchased  gossamen 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  begged  for  handbills,  and  held  jocular  conversations  with 
the  shopkeeper.  The  shop  became  known,  and  the  proprietor,  now  a  flonriBhing 
tradesman,  frequently  smiles  as  he  hears  the  street-boys  calling  out  the  now 
established  phrase  of  "Who's  your  Atter?"  the  origin  of  which,  but  for  tho 
publication  of  this  curious  little  episode  in  advertising,  mighty  poMibly  in  a 
few  short  years,  have  been  lost  for  ever  to  the  antiquarian.  To  this  day  tlio 
pronunciation  of  the  now  popular  inquiry  is  that  of  Uie  original  handbill. — ^E.  D. 


ONCE   UPON   A   TIME. 

To  and  fro, 

The  light  douds  part  beneath  the  stars ; 
And  faintly  from  my  old  world  ban 
I  trace  Love's  lig^t^  eerene  and  bland, 
As  one  who  sees  some  favoured  land 
In  Time's  deep  future  glow. 

To  and  fro, 

Sweet  voices  blend  in  loving  lays, 
Within  the  orchard's  fhigrant  ways ; 
A  little  world  of  truth  is  meant^ 
In  this  calm  singing  and  content — 
Defying  &te  and  woe. 

To  and  fro, 

Like  messengers  of  hope  and  faith, 

When  Lore  seems  lost  in  darksome  death, 

The  lime-tree  blossoms  fall  and  pass 

Over  the  hedges  and  the  grass — 

And  summer  breeies  blow. 

To  and  fro, 

I  scatter  wide  the  past's  regrets — 
All  griefs  and  cares  and  seething  frets; 
And  'mind  me  of  a  pleasant  hour. 
When  first  I  saw  the  April  shower 
Over  the  lowlands  go. 

To  and  fro, 

How  merrily  those  days  flew  past; 

No  shadows  gloomy  omens  oast : 

Hope  lived  and  reigned  a  jovial  king. 

Whilst  all  the  months  seemed  ever  Spring — 

So  joyous  was  their  flow. 

To  and  fto, 

Hy  steps  move  slowly  to  the  grave. 
And  little  else  haye  I  to  crave, 
Than  patience  to  possess  my  life 
Apart  from  bitterness  and  strife, 
And  Gkxl's  great  bliss  to  know. 

W.  Bbaiudwobo. 


PASaAGBS  PBOH  THE  EXFESIENCB  OF  ALUMNUS  ABDBNS, 
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BT  HAUBICB  DAVIE8. 

I. — EITXO8PI0TI01I8  ;  AMD  A.  UOBmOM. 

bI    bright,  hnipji  JoU;* 

Odlege  dajil  How  often 
do  j«  oome,  hustling,  jost- 
ling, tombling  orer  otu 
tnother'a  keeli,^  j«  crowd 
into  my  nmetiines  nneon- 
genul  mind;  like  many 
•choolbqjFfl,  wholndulgo  in 
1  a  final  rolliokiiig  rnah  from 
the  pkjgronnd  to  tho 
■c}ioo&Dom,  when  the  plajr- 
'  hour  it  orer,  and  the  aeri- 
ona  bouneia  of  their  aun- 
ny  dayi  baa  to  recom- 
meneel 

I  am  not  ona  of  thote 

who  hold  that  widespread 

but  often  Madona  creed, 

of  swearing  by  the  twit 

through  thick    and    thin. 

"^  "  good  old  days"  wen  doubtless  good  enough  in  their  way ;  but 

tna  my  soul  I  bdieve  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  the  young  daya  of 

the  pment  are  not  good  ones  too.      Least  of  all  do  I  pin  my  faith  to 

fioK  schoolboy  times  to  which  I  may  seem  so  loTingly  to  nvert ;  for, 

11  truth,  though  mine  were  quite  average  school-days,  yet,  to  my  mind, 

Umit  drudgery  &t  out-weighed  their  irresponsibility.     No,  I,  for  one, 

oiler  my  name  against  the  inquiry  of  the  Poet  when  he  asks — 

"  llirieeh^^  timel  once  more  who  would  not  be  s  boy  f" 

I  ddOMntely  say  I  woittd  not.  I  think  with  pride  of  the  time  when 
isy  ihirt^cdlan  took  their  elevated  position  j  I  glory  in  the  remembrance 
wloigtluDed  ooat-tnils  and  initiatoiy  Wellington  boots.  If  thereis  one 
epoch  in  n^  life  &r  which  I  have  a  weakness,  and  at  which,  if  condemned 
to  itaad  still,  I  would  fii  my  resting-point,  it  is  the  time  when  the  achool- 
t^  merged  into  the  Unrrersity  num. 

vol..  III.  1 
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And  jet  how  sudden,  in  my  caae,  was  the  transition  f  In  what  a 
Danae-shower  my  dignity  came  upon  me !  In  June  I  was  a  boy — a  Teii- 
table,  undisguised,  unmitigated  boy,  with  turn-downs  the  most  open, 
and  0f  1  may  venture  on  a  pun)  with  my  nether  man  enr-tailed,  as  became 
such  a  young  dog  as  I  was.  In  June,  too,  I  had  a  taste  for  tarts,  and  was 
not  aboTC  hockey ;  but  in  October  a  ehange  had  eome  over  the  spirit  of 
my  dream.  The  jacket  had  dereloped  into  the  swallow-tail ;  my  money 
no  longer  vamshed  at  the  pastry-cook's,  but  evaporated  in  cigars.  I  knew 
the  sensation  of  a  tailor's  bill.  I  saw  my  own  name  in  print,  both  on  my 
own  pasteboards,  and  (yet  more  emiobliiijg;  position  1)  in  the  calendar  of  the 
University  of  Bummeijungen. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  by  narrating  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  I  thus  rapidly  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  of  schoolboyism  into  the 
butterfly  state  oi  undergraduateship.  In  Cut,  throughout  this  hotch- 
potch of  stories,  though  the  presence  of  a  pervading  "  ego  "  may  seem 
to  give  it  the  form  of  an  Autobiography,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  audi  is 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  I  am  the  hero  of  none  of  my  narratives, 
though  a  subordinate  personage  in  severaL  I  am  but  as  the  showman 
to  the  puppets,  or  the  '*  lecturer"  at  a  panorama.  The  puppets — merry 
little  faiUoeemif  are  my  old  college  acquaintances — ^former  fellow- 
kofMincuH.  The  panorama  is  that  happy  land  ai  CoUege-Ufe,  now  fading 
so  rapidly  away,  like  a  dissolving  view ;  I  am  but  standing  by,  with  my 
goose-qmll  as  a  wand,  to  point  out  the  details  of  the  picture.  In  which 
endeavour,*the  best  success  I  can  wish  myself,  is,  that  these  stories  may 
prove  half  as  interesting  to  the  readers  as  they  now  are  to  mysdf, 
standing  where  I  alone  can  read  them — standing  written  in  •the  solemn 
hieroglyphics  of  memory,  and  the  sacred  language  of  the  past,^* 

«  Within  the  book  and  volmne  of  my  bnia.*' 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  fiist  plunji^  I  made  into  College  P  I  mean,  now, 
CoU^  in  the  concrete,  the  ^ifioe  of  my  own  particukr  Ck>llege  1  I  had 
pre-engaged  rooms  there  during  the  long  vacation,  when  I  had  visited 
}t  in  company  with  "  Papa ;"  but  I  declined  my  sire's  presence  now, 
when  I  had  come  up  for  my  first  Term,  because  I  knew  it  looked  "  fresh  " 
to  traQ  about  with  one's  governor  at  one's  heds.  Yet  I  devoutly 
wished  he  were  with  me,  as  I  lingered  outside  the  porter's  lodge,  pre* 
paring  to  make  my  entry.  I  thought  it  seemed  such  a  liberty,  to  walk  in 
und  coolly  take  possession  of  my  rooms,  as  though  I  had  a  right  there. 
I  would  sooner  have  faced  any  Cerberus,  however  hideous,  than  that  sleek 
Porter ;  and  though  his  experienced  eye  at  once  read  me  as  a  fr«shman» 
which  rendered  him  obseqmous  on  the  instant,  I  have  no  notion  to  this 
day  kow  I  got  by  him,  on  my  head  or  my  heels,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  the  latter. 

How  often  did  I  recur  to  all  this,  when  experience  made  it  ridieulousl 
When  the  Quad  was  the  scene  of  a  nightly  frolic,  how  pron«  was  I  to  recal 
the  hour  wherein  first  I  crossed  it,  fall  of  doubt  and  perpleiify,  and  in 
dread  of  the  Porter  1  When,  too,  I  sowed  its  velvet  plat  of  tuif  with  the 
Warden's  name  in  mustard  and  cress,  how  green  was  still  the  memory  at 
those  early  days  1  ^ 
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What  an  aTnazing  sensation  was  it,  too,  when  I  first  arrayed  myself  in 
the  scanty  camlet  of  my  commoner's  gown  I  I  have  an  idea,  I  felt 
mnch  as  any  one  would  if  they  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  walk  down 
Begent  Street  in  the  garb  of  a  North  American  Indian,  namely  as  though 
my  togs  became  me  but  slightly.  But  this  passed  away  in  a  very  few 
mioutes,  and  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  bummg  desire  to  meet  somebody 
I  knew ;  and  this  feeling  proved  much  more  chronic. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  me  I  found,  to  my  utter  dismay,  were  in  the 
most  noisy  locality  possible.  You  may  depena  upon  it,  I  was  unsparing 
in  my  inyectives  against  the  Warden,  who  had  represented  them  to  Papap-  - 
the  Govemor  I  mean — as  very  quiet,  and  adapted  for  a  studious  man.  The 
derisiYe  smile,  however,  which  wreathed  my  gyp's  mouth  as  I  spoke  of 
them  in  these  terms  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  fatal  truth,  that  I  was 
located  in  the  most  rowing  spot  in  College.  However  there  was  no  help 
for  it  now ;  and  I  soon  got  over  thit  feeling  too. 

The  men  soon  began  to  come  up  pretty  thickly;  the  first  result  of  which 
was  a  good  deal  more  noise  in  Hall;  for  we  freshmen  were  very 
decorous,  not  to  say  dismal,  the  first  few  days  at  the  dinner  table.  The 
next  was,  that  on  returning  from  my  afternoon's  constitutional  I  foimd 
my  table  covered  with  pasteboards,  and  from  that  time  I  was  never  sure 
of  half  an  hour's  quiet  reading  (I  meant  to  read  intensely),  for  men 
kept  calling,  generaUy  in  little  detachments  of  two  or  three  at  a  time ;  on 
wMch  occasions,  though  they  were  all  veiy  gentlemanly  and  polite, 
1  could  not  kelp  feeling  that  they  looked  at  the  pile  of  books  over  which 
I  was  sitting  in  something  the  same  way  as  an  old  lady  paying  a  similar 
visit  would  liave  regarded  a  troublesome  terrier,  or  an  imp  of  a  boy  bent 
on  mischief.  So  I  resolved,  for  a  day  or  two  at  least,  to  consult  my 
friends'  feelings  rather  than  my  own,  by  putting  the  books  aside,  and 
sitting  in  state  for  that  reception  which  I  found  was  inevitable.  And  I 
iBAy  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  candidly  confess,  that  when 
thi^  were  pnce  put  by,. they  never  came  qut  in  such  force  again.  The 
C9f^  of  books  was  slowly  but  surely  disbanded ;  or,  at  all  events,  they 
^oyed  a  long  cessation  nrom  anything  like  active  service. 

Alter  one  more  reminiscence  of  these  early  days,  1  will  cut  short  this 
introduction  by  going  on  to  what  is,  par  excellence,  the  reception  spoken 
of  at  the  heading  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  marked  the  abandonment  of  my 
books,  as  1  strolled  into  Hall  in  aU  the  conscious  pride  of  my  three  days' 
experience  of  CoUege  life,  I  saw  a  knot  of  freshmen  gathered  round  the 
spot  where  notices  were  generally  posted.  I  joined  my  comrades,  and  there 
lead  the  following  announcement,  written  in  a  very  academical  hand  : — 
"  Tke  ffcnilemen  of  the  firut  year  are  requested  to  assemble  in  Hall 

9t  8  o*clack  to-morrow  morning,  to  meet  the  Warden,  on  important 

There  were  a  good  many  surmises  as  to  what  this  **  important  business  " 
could  be ;  as  for  myself,  I  settled  it  at  once,  that  it  meant  Matriculation,  and 
I  longed  to  feel  an  actual  member  of  that  ancient  establishment  whereof 
I  was  as  yet  only  an  anomalous  hanger-on.  I  remember  debating  with 
myself  that  nigh^  whether  I  should  not  pull  out  the  books  again,  and  have 
a  good  steady  read,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  doing  myself  credit  on  the  morrow. 

Id 
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But,  as  it  was  perfectly  pptjonal  on  the  part  of  tbeCT>miiifffa  pmHiat  «rih 
jects  tbey  questioned  you  at  Matriculation,  I  am  induced  to  think  I  should 
not  have  done  myself  much  good,  unless  my  reading  that  night  had  been 
▼cry  diffuse,  or  my  choice  of  subjects  miiaculously  selected.  And  even 
then  I  was  sensible  enough  to  discard  the  idea  of  a  midnight  cram,  and 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  bed  yery  early,  so  as  to  be  fireah  in  the 
morning.  Indeed,  each  night  I  had  been  there,  I  had  turned  in  at  ten 
o'clock,  first  of  all  because,  in  the  absence  of  much  society,  I  found  the 
evening  hang  heavily ;  secondly,  because  I  meant  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise;"  each  of  which,  but  especially  the 
getting-up .  part  of  the  business,  ever  had  been— aye  now  is,  and  I 
believe  ever  will  be,  the  object  of  my  heartiest  abhorrence. 

Well,  I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  at  least  not  for  a  long  time ; 
and  when  I  did  go  off,  it  was  into  that  restless  sort  of  slumber  which 
brings  but  little  refireshment  along  with  it.  I  had  a  kind  of  rehearsal  all 
to  myself  of  the  morrow's  expected  examination.  In  the  first  place,  I 
thought  they  put  me  on  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  which  I  couldn't 
read,  however  I  turned  and  twisted  the  book ;  much  less  render  into 
cuneiform  characters,  as  they  desired.  Then  they  bullied  me  for  false 
quantities  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  heedless  of  my  assurances  that  I 
did  not  mean  to  take  that  subject  up  for  my  Degree.  I  rolled  about 
again  in  conscious  ignorance,  when  they  asked  me  which  of  Horace's 
eves  got  weak  first ;  and  fairly  woke  in  a  firight,  as  I  fancied  th^  ordered 
that  starched  Porter  to  kick  me  outside  the  gates,  for  protesting  against 
being  called  on  to  say  whether  Yirgil  ever  tned  pulmonic  wafers  for  his 
asthma,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  date  of  the  transaction.  I  woke;  and 
slept  again,  only  to  dream  of  fresh  horrors ;  and  so  kicked  and  tumbled 
about,  untd  nature  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  I  at  last  managed  to 
"  forget  myself,"  which  consummation  took  place,  I  have  since  been  led 
to  beUeve,  some  few  minutes  before  the  bell  oegan  to  ring  for  morning 
chapeL 

But  however  that  may  be,  I  never  heard  it.  The  gyp  probabty  did 
not  think  of  looking  to  see  whether  I  was  in  bed ;  for  each  morning 
previous  I  had  been  up  about  an  hour  sooner  than  was  either  necesaaiy 
or  convenient,  and  had  been  obliged  to  indulge  in  that  detestable  thing, 
a  walk  before  breakfast,  in  order  to  get  out  of  my  bedmaker^a  way, 
whilst  she  lighted  my  fire. 

The  consequence  was  I  out  Chapel  that  morning,  a  feat  which  I  haacj 
few  freshmen  accomplish  in  their  first  week  of  residence.  The  noise  of 
the  men  returning  awakened  me,  and  my  first  question  with  n^self  was, 
whether  I  should  look  very  ridiculous  if  I  got  up  so  early ;  for  I  fancied  I 
had  not  slept  more  than  ten  minutes.  However,  after  a  yawn  and  a  stretch 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  by  Jove  !  it  was  nine  o'clock. 

A  condemned  criminal  who  had  to  be  hanged  at  half-past  oouU 
scarcely  have  wdeomedthe  announcement  of  the  hour  with  greater  harm 
than  I  did.  From  the  period  of  making  the  discovery  to  the  completion 
of  my  toilet  was  not  more  than  three  minutes,  and  as  I  rushed  down  the 
stairs  in  an  unwashed  state,  I  met  the  whole  bevy  of  first-year  men  coming 
up  to  my  rooms,  whither  they  bent  their  steps  for  the  purnose  ci 
satisfying  themselves  whether  I  had  hoaxed  them — for  hoaxed   most 
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ddl^^oDy,  it  Beemed»  they  had  been ;  and,  alter  Incking  tbeir  heels  for 

fn  hoar  of  the  early  morning  in  that  inclement  place  the  dining-hall,  they 

were  informed  by  a  gyp  that  the  Warden  was  not  in  the  habit  of  holding 

Met  there,  or  ind»Bd  anywhere  else,  at  that  unseasonable  hour ;  and 

tliat,  in  all  probability  the  edict  had  emanated  from  *'  some  o'  the 

gentlemen  for  a  lark."    At  the  same  time,  as  I  was  the  only  one  of  their 

year  absent,  and  they  knew  I  had  read  the  notice,  they  had  jumped  to 

the  not  unnatural   conclusion  that  I  was   the  author.      My  scared 

appearance,  however,  fiilly  proved  my  innocence;   and,  beyond  some 

leeret  fears  in  our  breasts  as  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  serious  crime 

as  missing  Chapel  (which,  of  course,  all  had  done,)  nothing  more  came  of 

it.    I  own  I  rather  plumed  myself  on  being  the  only  man  of  my  year 

vho  was    not  hoaxed  on  that  occasion;    and  I   flattered  myself  the 

QT^inator  of  the  joke,  not  being  in  my  secret,  would  give  me  credit  for 

great  discernment  and  absence  of  "  verdure ;"  but  I  never  discovered 

who  he  was,  and  therefore  cannot  settle  the  question. 

That  same  night  I  held  my  first  nocturnal  reception. 

I  retired  to  rest,  as  usual,  at  the  healthy  hour  of  ten.    A  class  list  had 

come  out  that  evening,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  temporary  excitement 

and  noise ;  but  this  had  quite  subsided,  and  as  I  laid  my  head  on  the 

piUow,  I  pictured  to  myself  those  lucky  fellows  who  had  got  through,  as 

probably,  by  this  time,  wrapt  in  balmy  slumbers,  after  the  fatigues  and 

worry  of  their  examination ;  or  else  employed  writing  home  to  apprise 

anxious  parents  of  their  successes.    Thus  happy,  in  the  hope  that  one 

day  the  same  pleasure  would  be  mine,  and  with  a  mind  full  of  fairy 

pictures  as  to  the  joy  which  would  pervade  that  dear  old  home  1  seemed  to 

hare  left  so  far  behind,  when  I  should  return  to  the  parental  arms  in  the 

fnll  bhish  of  my  academical  honours.     With  such  thoughts  as  these, 

which,  as  I  was  not  then  ashamed  to  indulge,  neither  am  I  now  ashamed 

to  ehronide,  I  sank  into  a  deep  sleep, — ^the  more  necessary,  as  it  was 

more  speedy,  after  the  broken  rest  of  the  previous  night. 

Yet  were  these  slumbers  doomed  by  adverse  fate  to  be  almost  equally 
ahort-Hved.  I  woke  at  intervals  with  a  vague  notion  of  a  corpi  of  coal- 
icattles  indulging  in  a  Bacchanalian  dance  down  the  spiral  stone  stair- 
case that  led  to  my  quarters.  Nor  was  tlus  an  hallucination;  the 
eoal-scuttles  were  dancing  down  stairs,  sent  thither  by  the  feet,  and 
accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  an  united  assemblage  of  the  **  passed"  and 
"plucked,"  whose  temporary  silence  had  been  due  neither  to  rest  nor 
letter-writing,  but  to  supper  parties,  which  had  succeeded  the  publication 
of  the  dass  list. 

I  can  sleep  through  a  good  deal ;  and  next  morning's  observations 
oonvinoed  me  I  must  have  done  so  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  fact  of  my 
hed-room  door  being  opened  without  the  usual  preliminary  of  turning  the 
bsndle,  but  by  a  dozen  simultaneous  kicks,  which  sent  the  whole  affair 
cnuhing  in  upon  my  counterpane,  was  reaUy  too  much,  even  for  my 
Mporiferous  faculties. 

And  then  the  sight  that  presented  itself  to  my  but  half-opened  oculars! 
The  human  countenance  distorted  into  every  species  of  grimace  that  even 
the  heartiest  supper  of  cold  pork  coi^d  depict  on  its  Protean  incubus ! 
In  the  bed*room,  at  the  door,  at  the  window,  as  far  as  I  could  see  into 
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the  rittins-ioom— erery-wliCTe  wu  tlie  tamo  Ixvribls  Kentt^  u  tboogh  \ 
legion  of  aemon-bailiffs  were  "  in  pouesuon." 

"  Oh,  of  conne, "  I  settled  it  with  myself,  "  I'm  sonnd  adeep,  utd 
dreatuinK  something  worse  than  Egyptisn  hieroglyphics  to-night." 

But  I  wasn't.  That  grip  at  the  bottom  of  my  bed-clothes,  endiling 
in  its  far  from  gentle  embrace  my  fiivourite  com,  was  certainly  anything 
but  shadowy.  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  I  suppose  my  looks  demanded  an 
explanation  ;  which  the  ringleader  of  that  strange  ciew  so  far  gave,  as  to 
ask  "  what  I  meant  by  going  to  bed." 

Wondering  how  I  oould  have  Tiolated  any  rule,  social  or  academical, 
by  merely  seeking  my  necessary  lepose,  I  wa>  silent ;  and  a  brother- 


demon  informed  me  that  they  "  pansed  for  a  reply,"  At  the  same  time 
feeling  the  grasp  on  the  bed-clotheB,  from  which  I  bad  extricated  my 
toe,  more  than  redoubled,  I  took  the  liberty  of  gelling  hold  of  tbe  top 
of  those  articles  inside.     In  one  moment  there  was  a  yell  similar  to  that 
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• 

viliehl  had  just  bow 'attributed  to  the  Terpsichoieaii  ooal-sciittles : 

tkre  was  a  yell,  and  (to  quote  their  own  words)  there  waa  "  a  long  pull, 

aod  a  strong  pull,  and  a  puU  all  together ;"  and,  as  I  still  retainea  my 

hM  of  my  ooTerings,  out  I  came,  and  away  I  went,  bed-clothes  and  all — 

fe  twenty  full-grown  students  at  one  end,  and  a  single  undevebped 

^hman  at  the  other,  were  too  lon^  odds  for  a  game  at  Prench  and 

English ;  consequently,  although  I  still  held  on  like  grim  Death,  I  was 

Ibrrad  to  accommodate  my  locomotion  to  that  of  my  opponents,  or  else 

rdmquish  my  sheets.    So,  as  I  before  observed,  away  we  w^t,the 

naskeis  and  the  unmasked,  over  the  cold  stones  of  the  gallexy  outside 

my  rooms,  down  the  spiral  stair-case,  in  a  frightful  deux-UmpM^  and  finally 

into  the  Quad,  where,  wearied,  I  suppose,  with  my  pertinacity — ^my 

nocturnal  yisitors  at  length  let  go  their  hold,  and  with  one  final  cheer  as 

they  beheld  me  in  the  grey   dawn    retreating  baie-legged,  with    my 

bundle  of  bed-dothes,  like  a  Hindoo  light-porter,,  they  proceeded  to 

resume  their  healthy  and  invigorating  exercise  of  playing  football  with 

the  eoal-scuttles  aforesaid. 

A  few  of  the  maskers,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  me ;  so, 
as  my  now  awakened  faculties  enabled  me  to  discern  some  of  my  previous 
morning  visitors  beneath  their  disguise,  I  deposited  my  load,  and  shewed 
them  I  took  a  good-humoured  view  of  the  affair,  by  ^standing  on  the  pile 
of  blankets,  and  haranguing  them  thus : — 

"Glentkmen, — I  cannot  sujficiently  thank  you  for  your  delicate 
attenticms.  Unaccustomed  as  I  am — no,  not  to  public  speaking,  but, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say — ^unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  the  Highland 
costume ;  gentlemen,  a  consideration  of  probable  rheumatism  obliges 
me  to  curtail  my  expression  of  the  veiy  high  honour  you  have  done  me. 
Therefote,  indnlgii^  fond  hopes  with  regard  to  our  next  merry  meeting, 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  region  of  my  trousers." 
Adding,  as  I  resumed  my  light  porterage — 

**  In  the  words  of  the  classical  author,  gentlemen,  omnia  mea  mecum 
porioJ* 

A  cheer  of  unmistakeable  applause  followed  my  speech.  I  was  at  once 
dedared  to  be  a  "joUy  good  fellow;"  and  one  man,  I  remember, 
flattered  me  immensely,  by  saying,  he  was  sure  I  had  been  to  College 
before,  and  was  not  so  fresh  as  I  looked.  Finally,  they  relieved  me  from 
tiie  necessity  not  only  of  canying  my  bed-clothes,  but  even  of  walking 
np  stairs;  for  they  hoisted  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  so  bore  me  back 
whence  I  had  come. 

"  You'll  find  your  things  a  trifie  out  of  order  perhaps,"  said  one  of 
them,  unmasking,  "  but  the  gyp  will  manage  all  that  in  the  morning." 

*<  All  right,  old  fellow,"  I  said ;  *'  good-'uight."  And  away  he  went, 
cAantmg  merrily — 

*•  U'b  the  way  we  have  in  the  anny, 
It*B  the  way  we  have  in  the  navy, 
It'a  the  way  we  have  in  the  'varrity. 

To  drive  dull  care  away." 

'A  trifle  out  of  order,'  the  rascals  I  They  had  gone  a  good  way 
towards  realidng  my  Egyptian  dreams;  for  the  whole  of  9iy  furniture 
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was  piled  np  in  the  eentre  of  my  room,  like  a  ministure  pyramid  of 
Cheops. 

My  leflt  was  mibioken  for  the  remainder  of  that  night,  and  indeed 
ever  afterwards ;  and  to  the  way  in  which  I  passed  the  ordeal  I  attrlbuiey 
in  a  great  measure,  the  rapidity  with  which  my  freshness  wore  off,  and 
my  acquaintance  with  my  seniors  progressed. 

All  this  was  of  course  very  far  from  what  it  shoidd  be.  But  Tre  beard 
the  Dummeijungen  men  haye  become  very  quiet  of  late  days,  and  indeed 
I  feel  no  necessity  to  append  a  moral  to  my  stoiv.  I  set  it  down  meielj 
as  a  reminiscence  of  my  academical  infancy,  long  smoe  passed  away,  yet  erer 
and  anon  recurring  to  my  memory,  as  I  revert  to  what  I  muU,  in  apite  of 
my  creed,  term  those  jolly  old  days. 

When  I  recal  those  forms,  some  of  them  long  since  passed  away  firom 
this  world,  others  scattered  far  and  wide  over  its  surface ;  many  developed 
into  the  portly  paterfamilias;  some  active  curates ;  others  populi»  preachers, 
learned  friends,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  all  labouring  in  their  several  spheres,  I  doubt 
not  honourably  and  well — ^when,  I  say,  by  a  process  of  mental  generaliaa- 
tion,  I  crowd  together  those  widely  mspersed  ones,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  those  "  grave  and  reverend  signers*'  are  the  same  who,  on  that  to  me 
memorable  occasion,  drded  my  bed  with  hideoua  faces  at  my  Fixst 
Beoeption. 
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Bt  J.  HOLLOrGSHSAZk 

**  Wordf,  wordi,  words  i  what* •  the  matter  ?   Nothing." 

JSy^M.— The  more  I  examine  our  current  literature,  art,  and  criticism, 
the  more  grieved  am  I  to  find  how  largely  they  are  eaten  up  by  the  dry-rot 
of  insincerity  and  common-place.  I  wanderintotheexhibitionof  thepaintings 
of  that  debateable  painter,  Turner,  who,  with  delightful  modesty,  has  left 
a  thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  own  statue.  I  see  an  "  effect" 
upon  canvas  that  I  think  I  could  fairly  imitate  by  throwing  a  doEcn  eggs 
against  th^t  virgin,  unsoiled  wainscoting  opposite.  Not  so,  thinks  the 
able  critic  of  the  public  journals ;  it  is  with  mm  *'  Wonderful  1  worthy  of 
Dubbin  in  his  best  days  I"  I  go  to  the  theatre  on  a  great  tragedy  night. 
I  hear  a  voice  issuing  from  a  figure  draped  in  classic  folds,  declainiing 
with  insincere  elocution  the  words  of  the  Poet.  In  the  m^oming  the  able 
critic  informs  me  that  it  was  **  Wonderful  1  worthy  of  Dubbin  in  his  beat 
days  r*  I  go  to  a  theatre  celebrated  for  its  farces.  I  see  the  chief  actor 
of  the  place  in  a  new  part,  made  to  fit  him  like  a  coat  or  a  boot.  I  find 
coarseness  and  buffooneiy  where  I  expected  humour,  ai^d  a  true  embpdi* 
ment  of  character.  Not  so,  thinks  the  able  critic,  it  is  with  hiin, 
*'  Wonderful !  worthy  of  Dubl^  in  his  best  days  1"    I  go  to  a  ooneeii» 
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wfceie  there  is  to  be  a  pianoforte  solo  bj  a  renowned  performer.  Ihear, 
for  one  fleeting  moment,  the  echo  of  an  old  familiar  air,  and  see  a  dear 
case  of  assault  and  battery.  In  the  morning  I  read  that  it  was  "  Won- 
derful !  worthy  of  Babbin  in  his  best  days  1"  I  take  np,  at  the  reading- 
room,  the  last  new  novel.  I  find  in  it  neither  plot,  character,  nor  style ; 
bat  the  able  critic  dedaies  it  to  be  *'  WonderM  1  worthy  of  Dubbin  in 
his  best  days  I" 

PiUomma. — Yerily,  my  friend,  thou  art  hard  upon  the  modem  Lon- 
ghms.  Thou  suielT  wouldst  not  haTc  painter,  actor,  musician,  and  noTetist 
above  the  oompruiension  of  their  appointed  judge,  or  the  uniTersal 
eiitic  above  the  comprehension  of  his  audience?  The  author  or  performer 
in  this  case  is  worthy  of  his  critic,  the  critic  worthy  of  his  patrons. 

ffyUu. — Too  true ;  but  that  does  not  modify  tbe  pernicious  tendency 
of  such  trash.  The  common-place  in  criticism  begets  common-place  in 
fiteratnre  and  art ;  and  common-place  in  literature  and  art  begets  com* 
mon-plaoe  in  criticism.  I  would  root  up  all  such  worthless  weeds  in  the 
gsrden  of  Utenture,  and  afford  room  and  notuishment  for  the  growth  of 
more  sturdy  and  useful  plants. 

*  Phil. — ^Hastthou  fairly  gauged,  O  great  Beformer,  the  Augean  stable 
thou  art  about  to  cleanse  P 

ffyloi, — I  have ;  and  that  mouldy  metaphor  of  the  Augean  stable  brings 
before  my  mind  a  bug  list  of  common-places,  that  must  be  eradicated 
once  and  fiir  ever.  When  the  noble  lora  who  is  at  the  head  of  her 
Mijesty'a  Oovemment  has  given  what  the  Opposition  choose  to  consider 
a  kme  explanation  of  certain  foreign  treaties,  I  know  that  the  next 
morning  I  shaU  be  asked  triumphantly  by  the  Opposition  organ,  *'  Is  this 
a  man  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  vessel  of  the  State 
through  tbe  shoals  and  quicksands  of  continental  diplomacy  ?"  If  the 
noble  lord  has  not  shown  what  the  Opposition  choose  to  consider  due 
respect  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  the  Privileges  of  the  House,  or  the 
Boyal  Prerogative,  I  know  that  the  able  Editor  will  tow  the  Ark  of  the 
Constitution  out  of  dock  the  next  morning,  and  I  shaU  be  asked  if  the 
noble  lord  is  the  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  that  venerable 
craft. 

PkU. — ^Tme,  my  friend ;  and  these  faded  flowers  of  metaphor  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  soil,  they  are  spread  over  the  whole  area  of 
journalism.  The  remarks  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Govern- 
ment organ  of  the  same  morning,  are  summed  up  as  being,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  Avater  of  Protection,  and  the  Hydra  head  of  Faction 

Bifku.—Yes,  and  if  it  were  a  mere  party  trick,  one  might  let  such  things 

C,  upon  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  But  the  virus 
swak  deeper — into  the  very  heart  cf  our  general  style.  A  crowded,  ill- 
ventilated  Law  Court — no  great  rarity,  we  all  know,  in  this  Metropolis— is 
fordhly  described  by  the  pawerfiU  writer  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
The  ticket-of-leave  man,  when  he  is  treated  in  the  philanthropic  vein,  is 
feelingly  alluded  to  as  the  Pariah  of  Society. 

P^U* — ^All  these  points  are  the  time-honored  ornaments  of  the  literary 
mosaic  style,  a  style  that  is  like  a  set  of  dominoes,  often  broken  up — shuffled, 
«id  formed  intouesh  combinations — ^nothing  new  ever  being  added,  nothing 
^*^  away.  The  fault,  if  any,  does  not  lie  with  the  man-of-all-work  called 
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by  oourt^  a  writer ;  it  is  not  his  duty  to  originate,  he  has  merelj  to 
select.  li'a  statement  has  to  be  contradicted  he  falls  natorally  into,  '*  we 
have  yet  to  learn ;"  if  anything  has  occurred  requiring  a  graphic  description ; 
it  is  simply  and  promptly  disposed  of  with,  "  This  may  more  easily  be  ima- 
gined than  described.  If  any  public  character  has  distinguished  himself  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  mantle  of  Dubbin  has  &llen 
upon  him ;  "  and  if  *'  a  great  parochial  question  is  shaking  London  to  its 
foundations/'  we  are  told  ^'  that  if  St.  Spankiis  is  only  true  to  herself,  she 
cannot — she  will  not  fail  1'* 

Mylas, — Exactly ;  and  if  all  this  were  put  forward  with  less  arrogpnoe. 
one  might  feel  disposed  occasionally  to  let  it  pass,  for  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  surfeit,  even  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  out  when  I  hear  such  patch- 
work called  Thunder,  the  Lever  of  Archimedes,  &c.,  and  when  I  see  the 
smirking,  self-satisfied  writer,  shadowed  through  the  empty  transparency 
of  his  production,  deyolving  his  rounded  periods,  and  eTidentlv  conudeiing 
himsefr  equal  to  Gibbon  ji^  Johnson,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  within  me  1 

Pkil, — ^A  good  wholesome  fit  of  indignation  does  no  man  any  harm ; 
but  a  great  reformer,  like  yourself,  must  be  aboTe  all  little  infirmities  of 
temper.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  have  sworn  to  run  amuck  against 
common-place,  you  must  attack  the  system  from  all  points — ^in  fact 
surround  it,  and,  trust  me,  you  will  find  the  task  no  light  one. 

ffyloB, — I  know  it ;  but  I  am  not  daunted.    If  we  take  common-place 
while  she  is  in  her  caustic  mood  we  shall  find  that  to  admit  any  merit  in  a 
man  who  happens  to  be  of  aristocratic  origin,  and  not  an  inspired  pot-boy,  is 
to  be  accused  of  Flunkeyism.   To  be  an  advocate  of  order  and  method  in  the. 
conduct  of  public  business  is  to  be  stigmatised  as  a  Bed  Tapist.    To 
represent  anything  of  City  oric^n  and  City  interest  is  to  be  classed  at  once 
with  Dinners,  Turtle  Soup,  and  Bloated  Aldermen.    And  when  common- 
place is  in  her  playful  mood,  she  affects  to  regard  Bradshaw's  Guide  as  a 
maddening  complexity — a  differential  calculus ;  looks  upon  the  policeman 
offidaUy  as  an  unknown  quantity,  humanly  as  a  body  magnetiz^  by  a  Ic^ 
of  mutton;  and  finally,  with  admirable  taste  and  humour,  divides  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  hous^og  into  a  given  bulk  and  number  of  sausages  1 

FhU, — Yes,  and  it  does  not  end  here,  for  every  fool  one  meets  in  an 
onmibus  or  at  a  public  dinner,  repeats  with  evident  relish  those  painfiil 
witticisms. 

Hyku, — It  is  the  number  of  persons  who  take  iq>,  repeat,  and  are 
influenced  by  common-places,  that  discourages  the  reformer.  For 
example :— «  respectable  wholesale  cheesemonger  in  the  City  of  London, 
finding  his  business  too  extensive  for  his  prenuses»  resolves  to  pull  down 
his  warehouse,  and  rebuild  it  in  the  style  and  on  the  scale  that  are  now 
prevalent.  The  contract  is  settled :  a  scaffolding  is  raised — a  perpetual 
cloud  of  dust  annoys  the  passer-by  for  two  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  not  a  brick  of  the  old  building  remains  standing.  Now 
it  happened  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one-thousand-six-hun- 
dred-andniinety-two  there  lived  in  London  an  architect  (who  shall  be 
nameless),  whose  mission  or  speciality  it  was  to  design  and  build  an  im- 
mense number  of  Metropolitan  churdies,  and  as  the  City  then  was  much 
more  like  London  proper  than  it  is  now,  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
structures,  of  course,  fell  to  its  share.    In  due  season  the  architect  died. 
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■Bdafter'theIflpB6of  afewyean,  wbenthAe  bad  begun  to  throw  apoeti* 
cal  base  anmnd  tbe  works  of  tbe  man,  tbe  oognoeoenti,  who  rule  the 
public  taste,  anived  at  tbe  condnaion  that  England  never  bad  seen,  and 
probably  never  would  see,  Mb  equal  I  AJl  Ms  woiks  from  that  momenta- 
bad,  good,  excellent,  and  saper-exoellent — became  oljecta  of  solidtude  and 
Tenerstioa !  Now,  oddly  enough,  one  of  these  churches — the  worst  by 
many  degrees  of  the  whole  set-^had  been  erected  in  a  nook  at  the  badk: 
of  the  cheesemonger's  warehouse,  as  the  custom  was  in  those  days ;  and 
when  that rulganSeeptff^  of  merc^iandise  was  rased  to  the  ground,  the  half- 
buried  antiquiiy  stood  full,  with  all  its  beauties  exposed  to  the  public  gaee. 
It  certainly  was  not  an  ecdesiastical  building,  as  we  understand  that  style 
of  aicMtecture  In  tbe  present  day,  and  as  it  was  understood  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  looked  Mke  a  pile  of  porticoes  taken  from  one  of  our  modem 
squares,  and  mounted  one  upon  the  other,  gradually  decreasing  in  sise 
as  ihej  reached  the  top.  However,  it  was  a  production  of  tke  man,  and 
as  such  it  caught  the  eye  of  able  editors,  at  a  time,  too,  when  during  the 
padiamentary  recesa  social  subjects  were  at  a  premium,  and  political  sub- 
jects at  a  discount*  Leaders  appeared  in  certain  joumab,  m  wMch  tbe 
old  general  rules  were  followed  for  such  a  subject*  A  comparison  was 
drawn  between  Paris  and  London,  MgMy  flattering  to  the  former,  higUy 
damaging  to  the  latter,  and  winding  up  with  this  triumphant  question, — 
**  Shall  tbe  only  glimpse  that  London  has  obtained  for  oenturies  of  one  of 
the  liffkiegi  and  mwt/anetful  productions  of  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  be 
immediately  shut  out  from  her  sight  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  trade? 
Never  I"  And  half  London  echoed  **  Never  1"  The  men  who  wrote  tbe 
articles  neither  cared  for  nor  believed  in  their  subject ;  if  they  had  I  could 
have  forgiven  them,  for  earnestness  and  sincerity  always  command  respect.' 
The  multitude,  who  took  up  the  cry — it  was  a  good  common-place  cry 
enough  for  them — knew,  Mt,  and  cared  as  much  about  tbe  subject  as 
their  blind  gaidea ;  but  as  it  was  not  too  profound,  and  easily  understood, 
it  (amisbed  fair  average  conversational  material  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
which  time  none  dared  to  advance  a  oontraiy  opinion.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  some  equally  interesting  topic,  similarly  treated,  took  its  place — 
the  Vandal  cheesemonger  had  re-built  Ms  premises,  and  the  pyramid  of 
pojticoes  was  again  mader  total  eclipse  for  some  oenturies  to  come. 

PkU. — A  veiy  interesting  stoiy,  from  wMch,  I  suppose,  you  infer  that 
a  eommon-plaoe  subject,  treated  in  a  common-place  manner,  and  addressed 
to  common-place  people,  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  command  success  P 

Hylai, — I  da  If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  draw  eternally  dead  animals 
of  all  kinds,  mix  them  up  with  Soyalty  of  all  ages,  iix  the  locu$  m  quo  at 
Windsor  Castle,  turning  it  for  the  time  into  the  semblance  of  a  poulterer's 
shop  in  Leadenhall  Market,  and-^I  should  succeed. 

PkU.'^Mj  dear  friend,  you  must  not  judge  a  painter  by  Ms  works 
"  done  to  order." — Lambseer  is  a  man  who  has  communed  mueh  with 
nature,  and  she  has  been  kind  to  him, — ^The  familiar  is  not  always  the 
upoetical. 

Hfku, — ^Theie  spoke  your  mysticism.  However,  I  will  not  dwdl  upon 
Art.  Let  me  go  into  society;  what  do  I  find  there?  Common-place 
Tutiug  paramount.  Have  I  been  to  Paris?  Yes.  Have  I  been  to 
Baden-Baden  ?    Tes. — There  are  no  other  known  places  in  the  world. 
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Two  young  ladies  dt  down  to  the  pianoforte  to  sing  a  duet,  "  Two 
mermaids  are  we,"  with  a  tira-la  ohoms  of  inordinate  lengtL  A  atont 
florid  nymph  sings  in  a  cheeiful  tone,  "  Oh !  let  me  never  heur  his  name  1" 
A  nenrous  man  timidly  renders  a  blnfT  song  about  *'  the  fruits  of  the  soil ;" 
and  a  thin  melancholy-looking  youth  turns  his  hair  hack,  and  intones 
through  his  nose  a  comic  ditty  (save  the  mark  1)  about  "  Lord  Lorel." — 
A  low  common-place  standara  of  taste  oreates  a  demand  fiir  such  things^ 
and  the  demand  produces  the  supply. 

Fiil. — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  Question  your  beta ;  and  you  axe^  therefoie^ 
at  liberty  to  make  your  own  deductions. 

i^2a«.-— If  I  wish  to  depict  foreign  or  provincial  character,  and  to  be 
generally  understood,  I  must  adhere  to  the  strict  rules  of  national 
characteristics.  I  must  make  the  Frenchman  light  and  superficial;  the 
German  heavy  and  profound;  the  Italian  moody  and  revengeful;  the 
Scotch  cautious  and  penurious?  the  Yorkshireman  keen  and  unscrupulouaP 
and  the  Irishman  warm-hearted  and  impulsive. 

Pkil. — ^This  is  nature  according  to  the  rules  of  art. — K  we  are  not 
always  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  as  oonqpaied  with  ita 
original  in  the  world  of  reality,  we  cannot  say  that  it  does  not  harmonise 
with  its  prototype  in  the  world  of  fiction.— As  in  some  of  the  old  comedies 
you  only  required  to  hear  a  man's  name  to  know  what  his  course  of  action 
would  be ;  so  in  modem  fiction  your  author  g^ves  you  a  shrewd  idea  of 
plot,  when  in  the  first  page  he  informs  you  that  '*EinaIdo  Binaldino 
the  last  scion  of  a  noble  Florentine  funily,"  &c. 

Mjfloi. — ^True :  and  more  than  tins ;  a  well-known  phrase  will  give  joa 
the  key-note  to  a  man's  character. — ^I  will  give  you  a  few  illustrationa  m  a 
dictionary  form. 

"AwM-it^ormednum.** — ^This  is  a  person  who  knows  something 
of  the  peerage,  a  little  geography,  has  read  Macaulay's  History  of 
England,  and  can  give  a  few  original  anecdotes  of  George  IV. 

"  ji  reHred  tradetman" — He  carried  on  business  many  yeaa 
as  a  woolstapler,  and  retired  to  CamberweU,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
with  a  competency  realized  in  trade. — ^He  tried  reading  at  the 
"  Institute,  and  gardening  upon  his  land  for  six  montha ;  bnt 
finding  that  a  rural  and  inactive  life  did  not  suit  him,  he  entered 
the  service  of  his  successor  in  business  at  a  nominal  salary,  and  died 
in  harness,  as  a  porter  in  the  same  establishment  that  had  lon^. 
owned  him  as  a  master. — 

"  The  Arckiteet  qf  kis  own  foriwie,'* — ^Lord  Brickdust — the 
most  able  and  learned  Chancellor  that  ever  graced  the  woolsack — 
was  the  son  of  a  cat's-meat-man  at  Bethnal-green. — Often  has  he 
reverted,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  time  when  his  mother  used 
to  send  him  to  fetch  his  father  from  the  skittle-ground,  where  he 
often  found  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

"  A  man  qf  power/id  imteUeeV — ^At  the  time  Dr.  Forginn 
edited  the  **  Quidnunc"  morning  paper,  he  used  to  dine  at  the 
Grampus  Tavern,  in  the  Strand.  I  have  seen  him  leave  the  room 
at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning— not  a  line  of  editorial  matter 
then  written — as  drunk  as  four  bottles  of  port  can  Inake  a  man ; 
go  over  to  liis  office,  dip  his  head  for  several  mimtsi  in  a 
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Imekel  of  water,  ait  down  lefieslied,  and  in  half  an  hour  dash  off 
a  couple  of  those  startling  leaders  that  only  he  oould  write,  shaking 
the  effete  administration  of  the  day  to  its  centre ;  and  after  that 
light  lus  short  pipe,  and  walk  quieUy  home  to  Uxbridge  in  oom- 
psny  with  his  constant  companion,  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

"  No  tme's  enemy  but  kia  own.** — He  was  gay  without  being 
▼icioas.    His  &ults  were  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.    He 
was  guilty  of  many  a  foolish  action,  but  never  of  a  meanness.    He 
might  have  married  an  heiress  if  he  had  become  the  Elder  of  a 
Chapel.     As  it  was,  although  the  beggar  never  solicited  his  charity 
in  vain,  he  died  leaving  a  few  debts  unsatisfied,  and  not  sufficient 
property  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  funeral. 
PkU, — ^A  verv  &ir  catalogue  of  character,  truly ;  enough  to  start  a 
popular  author  m  business.    Before  we  conclude,  I  think  I  can  add 
another  to  the  list,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  last,  in  the  shape  of  one 
**  whose  heart  was  in  the  right  place."    He  was  young,  impulsive,  gene- 
rous to  a  fault ;  as  capable  of  committing  a  daring  and  desperate  act,  as 
lie  was  of  performing  a  benevolent  action.    I  watched  his  short  erratic 
career  with  almost  a  &therly  interest.     He  saved  four  people  from  a 
wateiv  grave;  but  fiiiling  in  rescuing  the  fifth,  he  provided  for  the  widow 
and  (mildren.    What  might  not  have  been  augured  from  such  a  briULant 
opoiing  aa  this?    Alas  1  in  a  moment  of  youthful impetuositv  he  attacked 
aad  riSsd  the  York  coach  with  aome  reckleas  companions,  and  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  for  the  crime.    Kind,  generous,  impidsive,  but  rash  and  mis- 
guided young  man  I  thy  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  although  thy  hands 
were  in  the  wrong  podi^. 


"8.  8.  V.  P." 

▲  TALK,  ZR  TWO  ADVIIMTUHP. 

BT   J.   PALGRAVE   SIMPSON. 

Advbmtuks  I. 

"Thb  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief!"  I  am  convinced  that  many 
men  are  bom  lunatics,  in  the  more  rigid  and  yet  milder  acceptation  of 
the  word — that  is  to  say,  they  are  endowed  by  birth  with  a  physical 
structure  and  a  moral  temperament,  which,  by  some  secret  mechanism  of 
ustore,  render  them  pecidiarly  impressionable  to  the  influence  of  the 
hmuuaiy  at  the  fuU,  and  eompeUed  to  give  way  to  certain  violent  emotions, 
by  the  mysterious  action  of  moonbeams.  Byron  suggests  that  the  prin- 
cipal emotion  thus  called  forth  is  that  of  love,  and  that  the  mischief 
thus  created  ia  great  both  in  quali^  and  quantity.  With  me — and  from 
my  ehildhood  my  natuie  has  been  smgularly  subjected  to  these  attacks  of 
moon-mania,  a  mild  lunacy — the  effect  haa  alwaya  been  aunply  that  of 
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intoxieatum  I  I  blush  to  write  the  vile  expression,  but  it  is  a  truth — 
strong  moonbeams  "  fuddle  "  me.  Now,  it  happened,  that  some  years 
ago,  while  wandering  about  the  pleasant  old  town  of  Metz,  by  night, 
when  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  after  gazing  at  the  broad  floods  of  light 
and  deeply  defined  shadows,  flung  along  the  wide  quays,  and  admiring 
the  fine  old  Cathedral — ^fine  in  spite  of  its  tawdry  Pompadour  portal  ex- 
crescences, that  conjured  up  a  thousand  fantastic  and  romantic  imagin- 
ings, inspired  by  the  goblin-like  antics  of  the  full  moonlight  in  the 
gotfaic  tracery.  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  street  of  high  houses,  lead- 
ing into  the  upper  town,  with  my  lunar  malady  upon  me.  Bven  there 
the  nuschievous  moon  oontriyed  to  penetrate — and  yet  how  it  did,  in  that 
confined  tortuous  space,  I  cannot  now  imagine.  I  staggered  up  the 
steep  street,  confused,  bewildered — traneJunu  le  mot — ^inebriated  1  But 
let  not  the  word  be  mistaken.  I  solemnly  declare  myself  to  having  been, 
at  that  moment,  fasting  from  all  drink  except  my  demi'tM9$  of  coffee. 
My  firiends,  who  so  obUgingly  make  a  jest  and  a  scoff  of  the  well-known 
weakness  of  my  convivial  propensities,  can  now  add  to  the  obligation, 
by  giving  their  testimony  as  to  mjjr  anti-vinous  and  anti-spirituous  habits. 
But  truth  is  truth,  and  certain  it  is  that  I  was  intoxicated  by  moon- 
beams 1  If  I  had  not  been  thus  intoxicated,  how  shall  I  account  for  the 
initiative  of  that  apparently  slight  incident,  which  eventually  led  to  such 
a  complication  of  events  ? 

Aa  I  staggered  upwards,  in  this  tame  street  of  Metz,  my  eyes  were 
first  dazzled,  and  then  my  attention  was  arrested  by  two  bright  brass 
plates  affixed  to  the  door-stall  of  a  house  of  some  stories,  upon  which 
that  seductive  and  abominable  moon  chose  just  then  to  be  shining  with 
a  lustre  that  appeared  magical,  almost  diabolical  I  A  sort  of  fascination 
arrested  me,  and  I  was  impelled  involuntarily  to  decipher  certain  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  on  these  plates. 

The  result  of  my  scientific  investigation  amounted  to  the  discovery  of  two 
simple  names  and  designations — "  Madame  Boie,  Soffe^Femme,**  engraven 
upon  the  upper  plate,  and  "  liademoiteUe  Horieme^  Ooutmfih'e**  upon 
the  lower.  Nothing  was  more  commonplace.  So  far,  my  discoveiy  bad 
no  more  value  than  the  discoveries  of  many  other  joiWmoii^  scientific  re- 
searches. But  below  each  name  stood  out  clearly,  in  the  glittering 
blaze  of  each  plate,  the  strange  letters,  *'  S.  S.  Y.  P."  As  I  stood 
endeavouring  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  this  arrangement  of  initials, 
visions  of  Boman  standards  first  floated  before  my  bewildered  fancy ;  but 
they  soon  turned  out  to  be  very  far  firom  the  mark.  Then  thoughts  of 
pleasant  invitation  cards,  politely  requesting  immediate  answers,  were 
mstinctively  suggested  by  memory ;  but  they,  too,  did  not  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  my  investigation,  by  one  tiresome  and  obstinately 
positive  letter*  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  truth  flashed  across  my  brain — 
flashed  with  that  conviction,  it  was  a  ray  of  genius,  which  truth  alone 
can  give  I  The  mystic  letters,  "  8.  S.  V.  P."  meant  "  Sonmez  t'U  Faia 
plait"  In  truth,  by  the  side  of  each  plate,  dangled  a  well-worn,  dark 
wooden  handle,  like  a  big  lace-bobbin  attached  to  a  stout  wire,  tbe 
ultimate  progress  and  destination  of  which  means  of  communication 
were  not  clearly  revealed  to  my  eyes ;  and  it  was  evident  that  these  letters 
requested  the  passing  wanderer,  as  politely  as  any  of  thoee  invitation 
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OBrdB^-^Idch  u  a  oonsdentioiis  man  I  had  all  mj  life  made  a  dnty  to 
answer,  at  vhateTer  expense  of  time  and  patience — ^to  pnll  those  bobbins 
and  "  Bing  if  you  please."  ^'ow,  if  only  &r  the  credit  of  my  country* 
I  am  always  anxious  in  a  foreign  land  to  show  all  possible  politeness  to 
all  descr^tions  of  men— and  especially  women.  In  my  state  of  lunar 
inebriation  my  reasoning  faculties  were  certainly  not  in  a  first-rate  order ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  request  so  poUtely,  albeit  mysteriously  made, 
required  as  polite  a  compliance  on  the  spot.  "  Bing  if  you  please  !** 
said  the  hieroglyphics.  "  Certainly,  if  it  can  be  any  satis&ction  to  you/' 
replied  my  instincts  of  politeness.  For  a  few  moments  I  hesitated — ^very 
much  like  the  well-known  animal  that  hesitated  between  two  panniers  of 
hay ; — *'  very  wnuck  like,"  I  dare  say  many  will  echo — ^between  the  bell  of 
Madame  Bose  and  the  bell  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense.  But,  as  Madame 
Bose  was  dearly  the  uppermost  in  the  hierarchy  of  door-plates,  it  was 
e? ident  that  to  her  was  due  the  first  performance  of  my  obligations  in  this 
act  of  pdite  compliance.  So  J  raised  my  hand,  and  with  a  bow  as  low 
as  if  Madame  Bose  herself  had  stood  before  me,  I  pulled  Madame  Bose's 
bobbin.  Before  I  had  time  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  further 
duties  in  politeness  towards  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  I  was  startled  by  a 
sharp  sound !  a  dick  1  the  retreat  of  a  well-oiled  bolt  1  The  house 
door  had  flown  partly  open  1  This  result  was  so  totally  unexpected,  that 
I  held  my  breath  for  a  moment,  expecting  to  see  some  strange  form 
eme^  firam  the  recess  beyond.  But  all  remained  still.  The  door  had 
simply  flown  open  1  The  consciousness  then  dowly  dawned  upon  me 
that  some  secret  and  concealed  mechanism  had  been  employed  to  effect 
this  bit  of  *'  (^pen-sesame  "  business,  in  response  to  the  communication 
attached  to  the  bobbin.  The  door  was  a  narrow  door — ^a  door  wearing 
all  the  appearance  of  a  secret  door,  had  it  not  been  for  the  evident 
revelation  of  the  door-staU — none  of  your  blatant  portet^ioch^res,  so 
flauntingly  inviting  entrance  in  Paris ;  but  a  modest,  and  yet  perhaps  a 
sly — may  be  an  evil-intentioned  door — at  all  events,  a  mysterious  door. 
Weill  what  was  that  to  meP  Second  thoughts  told  me  that  it  was* 
much  to  me  1  I  had  politdy  complied  with  one  request ;  and,  as  is  only 
too  firequent  after  such  aets  of  compliance,  I  had  been  immediately 
assailed  with  another.  That  dick  of  tne  bolt — ^that  sudden  jerk-open  of 
the  oblong  mass  of  wood,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing  in  a  spasm ; 
that  partially  open  door  dearly  indicated  a  mute  but  most  positive 
invitittion  to  walk  in.  My  politeness  was  once  more  my  motive  power-^ 
I  did  walk  in. 

Before  me  seemed  to  lie  a  long  dark  corridor.  I  paused.  Not  a 
sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  that  passage,  which  was  evidently  still 
more  mysterions  in  its  nature — or  seemed  so  to  me  in  my  state  of  lunar 
inebriation-^han  that  mysterious  door.  I  waited  stilL  Not  a  creature 
appeared — ^not  even  a  phantom,  cold  and  white-sheeted  as  the  moon* 
l4^ht  without.  I  waitea  still  again.  By  degrees  the  conviction  crossed 
me,  that,  as  I  had  been  so  politdy  requested  to  walk  in,  although  only 
by  a  mute  yet  animated  door,  and  had  as  politely  responded  to  the 
summons,  I  was  bound  by  dl  the  duties  of  gallantry  to  inquire  next 
wijf  this  politeness  had  been  thus  redprocally  exercised.  So  I  groped 
eautiously  forward,  not  without  some  apprehension  of  pitfaUs  or.  trap- 
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doon,  or  some  stioh  aooessories  %{  mysierioiu  adfenturoB  in  diik 
oorridorsy  acooiding  to  all  the  roles  of  romance.    Suddenly,  I  atombled, 
and  nearly  fell  upon  my  nose.  There  was  evidentlv  no  trap-door,  however; 
it  was  an  devation,  not  a  descent,  upon  which  I  had  nearly  dislocated  my 
ancles.    A  staircase  P    Tes,  it  was  a  stone  staircase.    By  dint  of  feeling 
aronnd,  my  hands  fell  upon  an  iron  balustrade  on  the  one  side ;  a  rope 
fixed  by  iron  rings,  here  and  there,  against  a  cold  damp  wall  on  the  otho. 
These  aids  to  ascent  persuaded  me  that  I  was  called  upon  to  ascend. 
Ascend  I  did,  step  by  step,  up  a  staircase  which,  seemingly,  wound  roirslly 
to  an  upper  floor.    Yes  I  my  foot  rested  upon  a  landing-plsoe.    &knoe 
still  reigned  around.    Still  no  one  came  to  meet  me.   I  b^;an  to  feel  my 
dignity  offended.    Beally,  after  my  repeated  acts  of  polite  compliance 
to  the  evident  request  of  Madame  Bose,  it  was  mortifying  to  be  thus 
treated  um$  fa^^an.    I  did  not  expect  a  throng  of  pages  with  torches  to 
usher  me  briUiantly  to  the  presence  of  the  £ur  ckaMaime  of  the  c2m^m. 
Bat  a  rushlight  to  save  me  from  another  fall,  and  spare  further  accident  or 
ixguiy  to  that  trivial  excrescence  upon  the  symmeby  of  which  I,  perhaps 
with  undue  vanity,  set  some  store,  was  the  least  lUumination  I  considered 
myself  entitled  to  be  indulged  with.    Still  nobody-— nothing  i  I  had 
evidently  arrived  at  the  first  floor  of  the  house.    My  amaurpropn  wss 
so  nettled  at  this  utter  neglect  of  all  acknowledgment  of  my  civilities, 
that  I  positivelv  believe  I  should  have  been  induced  to  retreat,  had  not  a 
faint  ray  of  light  suddenly  ffleamed  upon  my  sense  of  sight,  now  rendered 
more  sensitive  by  the  long  obscozit^— a  very  faint  rav  I  However,  this  was 
another  mute  invitation,  and  I  agam  paused.    The  feeble  gleam  evidently 
came  firom  the  story  above.  Again  I  groped  abng,  mounted  slowly  another 
flight  of  stone  stairs,  similar  in  all  its  accessories  to  the  one  bdow,  and 
found  myself  upon  a  second  binding-place.    Here  it  was  evident  that  tlie 
light  proceeded  from  apartially  open  door— another  dear  invitation  to  pro- 
CMd.  Before,!however,  I  could  now  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  best  mesas 
of  accepting  it,  a  low  gentie  voice  from  within  startied  me  with  the  words, 
**  Is  that  you?"  Of  course  it  was  1 1    I  couldn't  say  I  was  not  I ; — ^how 
could  IP    To  say  that  I  was  somebody  dse  would  have  been  clearly  absurds 
So  I  responded,  «  Yes,  it  is  I."    <<  Thank  God  1'*  was  then  Maculated.  It 
was  very  flattering,  to  be  sure,  to  be  recdved  with  so  fervent  an  expression 
of  feeling,  so  evidentiy  indicating  a  pious  thanksgiving  that  I  was  I,  and 
nobody  dse ;  and  I  was  about  to  respond  confinnatorily^I  don't  know 
what  now — ^when   suddenly  the  door   was   opened  more   widdy.    A 
dusky  femde  form  appeared — ^I  mean  femde  as  regarded  the  dressi 
for   ner   form   evidently  was    envdoped   in  female  attire,    dthongh 
of  portly    dimensions,    and  features  utterly    invisible    in    the  only 
light  coming  faintly  from   behind    her  and  placed  an    oblong,   but 
tolerably  large  and  heavy  bundle  in  my  arms.    Hollo  I  what  was  tlus? 
I  could  not  decently  accept  property,  which  even  in  the  moonbeam- 
fuddled  state  of  my  mtdlect  I  coidd  but  fed  was  never  intended  for  m^t 
an  unknown  fordgner,  who  up  to  that  moment  had  never  hdd  any  com- 
munication upon  any  matter  of  business  whatever  with  Madame  Boss, 
or  any  other  fair  or  foul  denisen  of  the  good  dty  of  Mets,  save  my 
landlord,  and  the  waiters  at  my  Hotd.    So  I  stammered  my  expostds- 
tionawith  an  indiatinot,  *'But,  gradous  goodness!  whatisitP"    The 
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ansirer  eame  with  the  startiing  effect  of  a  thunderclap  1  "  It  is  a  fine 
boy !  God  bless  you  I"  And  the  door  was  shut  in  my  face.  Oh  I  this 
would  never  do  I  This  return  for  all  my  accumulated  efforts  of  civility, — 
this  enforced  obligation  of  compidsoiy  pattmity  upon  me,  a  bachelor, 
as  ignorant  of  all  the  mysteries  of  pap  and  swaddling  Unen  as  I  was  of 
Cochin  Chinese, — this  cruel  infliction  upon  my  polite,  unsuspecting 
nature,  was  more  than  I  could  bear !  I  thrust  with  some  violence  against 
the  door,  thus  suddenly  closed  upon  me.  No  answer  1  I  felt,  in  the  now 
Qtter  darkness,  for  some  bell,  to  warn  the  inmates  that,  after  all,  I  waa 
somebody  else.  But  my  trembling  hand  could  find  no  appendage,  that 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  bell-rope.  But  at  all  events  I  could 
again  find  that  bell-handle  in  the  street  below,  close  to  that  accursed 
glittering  plate,  on  which  was  engraven  the  name  of  "  Madame  Bose, 
Sage-Femme**  **  Sage-Femme  /"  Yes  !  it  now  darted  across  my  brain — 
Madame  Bose  was  an  accredited  midwife,  and — and — oh  I  it  was  too 
mncL  I  began  cautioualy  to  retreat  down  the  stairs,  with  my  living 
burden  in  my  arms ; — ^it  now  uttered  a  little  moaning  wail,  and  I  quickened 
my  steps  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the  wail  into  a  shrill  ciy,  by  letting  the 
little  creature  fall.  How  I  cursed  the  moonbeams !  how  I  cursed  my 
laoatic  nature  !  how  I  cursed,  above  all,  those  vile  delusive  hieroglyphics 
that  had  lured  me  on  to  an  adventure,  so  disagreeable  in  its  issue ! 
"  3.  S.  v.  P.l"  But  I  would  obey  their  summons  once  again  I  This  time 
I  would  ring,  not  to  oblige  you,  treacherous  Madame  Rose  1  but  to  please 
myself.  In  the  politeness  of  my  nature  I  had  interpreted  the  words, 
"S'Uww  plail^**  into  a  conventional  and  courteous  request.  In  their 
rigid  meaning  they  ought  to  be  traiislated  "  if  it  pleased  me.**  It  did 
please  me  to  ring  again,  and  this  time,  as  I  determined,  with  a  clatter 
that  would  rouse  Jiiadame  Bose  to  a  sense  of  her  error  1 

I  gained  at  last  the  outer  door,  which  fortunately,  in  the  eagerness  of 
my  politeness,  I  had  forgotten  to  dose  behind  me.  Had  I  not  left  it 
open,  Heaven  knows  how  long  I  might  have  been  compelled  to  remain, 
doing  futile  nurse's  service,  in  corridor  and  on  staircase  1  And  who  can  tell 
how  far  the  ultimate  destinies  of  various  persons,  at  that  moment  un- 
known to  me,  but  none  the  less  intimately  connected  with  the  unwilling 
semoe  I  was  then  rendering,  might  not  have  been  affected  by  my  com- 
pulsory sedusion  1  At  last  1  emerged  into  the  street.  Scarcely  had  I 
had  time  to  descend  the  low  door-step,  and  look  on  one  side  for  that 
same  bobbin  of  Madame  Bose  on  which  I  was  about  to  vent  my  spite, 
when  a  sudden  jerk  from  behind  nearly  threw  me  on  my  back.  In  a 
moment  I  felt  nearly  throttled.  Garotting  is  deddedly  not  of  modem 
invention.  Thuggism  has  existed  for  centuries  in  India:  and  laaso" 
throwmg  was  certainly  in  use  by  Nimrod  and  his  associates — and,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  two-footed 
as  weU  as  quadruped  animals.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  I  com- 
prehended that  a  handkerchief  had  been  adroitly  flung  over  my  head, 
&&d  tightened  rapidly  around  my  neck,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  been 
pulled  backwards.  My  eyes  were  flashing  with  that  fire,  proceeding  from 
a  blow,  which  the  Trench  say  causes  you  to  see  "  thirty-six  candles  "  — 
though  why  that  precise  number  should  be  used  to  indicate  the  visual 
flashings  produced  by  violent  external  iigury,  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and 
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would  probably  defy  aU  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  wise  men  of  **  Notes 
and  Queries  "  to  nnrayel — ^when  I  heard  a  voice — ^which,  low  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  roar  in  my  ear  with  the  noise  of  the  falls  of  Niagara — exdaim, 
"  Now,  now,  8ir  1  quick  T'  My  living  bundle,  which  I  had,  mistrustbg, 
grasped  more  tightly,  was  torn  from  my  arms  by  some  one  in  front,  I 
was  suddenly  released  by  my  aggressor  from  behind ;  and,  aa  still  con- 
fined, still  hiuf  dhoked,  I  recovered  myself  from  the  position  into  which 
I  had  been  thrown,  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  I  could  see  two  men 
running  up  the  steeper  part  of  the  street,  in  evident  fright.  Now 
the  loss  of  the  bundle,  the  burden  of  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  me,  was  in  noways  to  be  regretted; — quite  the  oontraiyl 
and  I  ought  undoubtedly,  to  have  been  infinitdy  grateful,  had  I  been  a 
wise  man,  to  the  ravishers  of  baby,  bimdle  and  all,  for  the  intense  relief 
of  mind  and  body  they  afforded  me.  But  men — and  I  believe  more 
especially  Englishmen — ^have  certain  instincts,  to  which  they  impulsiveij 
give  way,  before  they  can  call  reason  to  their  aid.  If  they  are  hit,  thej 
hit  again.  They  don't  like  to  be  insulted,  they  don't  like  to  be  garrotied. 
They  don't  like  to  be  violently  robbed,  no,  not  even  of  unknown  babiss, 
in  which  they  have  no  concern,  and  of  which  only  a  moment  before  thej 
may  have  been  anxious  to  disemburden  themselves.  And  when  they  ne 
insulted  and  garrotted,  and  violently  robbed  of  babies,  their  instinctive 
impulse  is  to  run  after  the  insulters,  garrotters,  and  baby  robbers,  and  bit 
them  if  they  can.  Consequently,  insulted,  garrotted,  and  baby  robbed 
as  I  was,  my  first  instinctive  impulse  was  to  run  after  the  two  men,  and 
avenge  myself  somehow  or  other.  I  never  paused  to  reflect  upon  possible 
or  probable  results,  I  ran.  My  pursuit  was  however,  quickly  diecked. 
The  ravishers  were  not  yet  quite  out  of  sight,  when  I  was  again  gtssped 
by  an  antagonist,  who  rushed  upon  me  from  behind,  and  coUamg  me 
violently,  loaded  me  with  new  and  unexpected  insults.  "Wretch  1 
miscreant  1  assassin  1  thief  l"  were  among  the  mildest  of  the  invectives 
lavished  forth  upon  me.  The  "  Hit  him  again"  instinct  was  once  more 
uppermost  in  a  moment.  I  turned  and  collared  my  new  assailant.  I  alio 
shook  him  violently  for  every  shake  he  gave  me,  and,  his  hat  rolling  off  in 
the  struggle,  found  my  face  close  to  tlmt  of  a  dark-haired,  good-looking 
young  fellow,  distorted  with  rage.  "  The  accomplice  of  a  villain  I "  be 
roared,  "  from  the  bottom  of  the  street  I  saw  you  deliver  the  child  into 
his  hands.'*  Now  it  was  utterly  improbable  he  could  have  seen  any  sacb 
transaction,  except  upon  the  "stand  and  deliver"  highway  robber 
principle;  he  evidently  laboured  under  an  optical  delusion,  which  distance 
and  the  indistinctness  of  night  must  have  favoured.  "  No  such  thing  I" 
I  roared,  as  loud  as  my  new  enemy.  "  Don't  seek  to  deceive  me,  ruffian!" 
he  howled  again.  Buffian  I  who  was  the  ruffian  I  should  have  liked  to 
know.  "Whither  have  they  conveyed  the  child P  Confess l"  "How 
should  I  know?"  was  all  1  oould  stammer,  now  almost  completely  out 
of  breath.  "Where  are  they  goneP"  was  again  shouted.  I  ^inted 
gaspingly  up  the  street,  stiU  convulsively  grasping  my  attacker  with  my 
left  hand.  But  he  tore  himself  then  from  my  more  feeble  grip,  and,  witb 
the  last  very  unmerited  objurgation,  "Wretched  hireling !  you  axebeneatb 
my  vengeance,  but  you  shall  not  escape  it  i"  he  rush^  up  the  street  in 
^e  same  direction  as  my  baby-snatchers.  My  pursuing  instincts  had  been 


M  ihidj  or  rsilmftiiQy^elidceii  oat  of  niel^tbiitime»  that  tliqr  heiitftted 
to  set  my  1^  in  motion,  as  they  had  done  a  moment  befoi9.  But 
MokUr  inatmct  ipas  quickly  called  into  play — for  than  i$  one,  just  ae 
oomnKKi  to  mae^  men*  and  again»  I  beKeTe,  very  espeoally  so  to  Eagliah* 
men;  and  that  is,  an  arenimi  ta  fining  themselTes  a  pi^  to  the  tendar 
menaes  of  certain  pezsonages,  poetically  called  '^  myrmidons  of  the  law.'* 
Without  any  legitimate  fear  of  such  personages  before  my  eyes,  I  own 
thst  I  have  a  particular  dislUn  to  oorae  into  collision  with  policemen. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  flight  of  my  last  aggressor,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  men,  coming  up  tolerably 
npidly,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  street.  A  moment's  glance  as  weu 
perhaps  as  that  sort  of  creeping  horror  with  which  some  men  are  said  to 
be  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  cat,  to  say  nothing  of  a  bevy  of  such 
iBimak,  oonrinced  me  that  these  men  were  a  body  of  police  night  patrol, 
attracted  to  the  spot,  probably,  by  the  loud  shouts  of  my  late  enemy  and 
Bywlf.  I  stood  transfixed  fi^a  moment.  Then  the  possible  thought 
croaaed  me  that  thara  I  was  disordered  in  my  dress,  jMnting  from  my 
laat  struggla,  witii  another  man's  hat  at  my  feet,  but  my  own  upon  my 
liead;  that  I  might  without  too  much  stietdi  of  ingenuity  in  police 
•Bthocitiea  be  taken  for  a  thief^  led  off  to  "  durance  vile  *'  for  the  night, 
at  least  Oyerwhefaned  with  dimly  conceiTed  horrors,  the  anti-police 
imtmci  became  immediately  more  powerful  than  the  consciousness  of 
nmooezice ;  nay  more,  of  bcong  the  victim  of  a  series  of  cruelly  inflicted 
iojuries,  I  na^  I  heard  a  rush  of  men  behind  me,  I  bolted  up  a  lane 
panned  by  the  shouts  of  *'jduvoleurI  am  voleurr*  and  then  anotner  lane^ 
then  doubled  up  another— I  knew  not  how  many.  Fortunately,  in  that 
good  quiet  early  go-to-bed  portion  of  the  Cathedral  town  of  Metz,  not  a 
ml  met  me  m  those  narrow  dim,  deserted  thoroughfares.  I  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  direction  I  had  taken,  when  I  at  last  stopped,  and  found 
tkst  I  had  **  baffled  my  pursuers."  What  good  genius  led  my  steps  at 
last  to  a  place  adorned  with  a  square  of  trees,  it  is  useless  now  to 
endsavonr  to  surmise.  But  it  wa»  the  place  on  which  stood  my  Hotel  1 
I  flung  myself  into  its  portal  of  refuge.  The  porter  stared  at  me  as  I 
came  in ;  the  porteress  stared  at  me  as  she  cave  me  n^  chamber  key  and 
my  chamber  candlestick.  The  gargom  staxed  at  me  mthe  hall ;  the  fiUe 
lUred  at  me  as  I  mounted  the  staircase.  And  weH  they  might  I  for  as  I 
aet  down  my  candle  on  my  chimney  piece,  and  looked  into  the  flaunting 
great  lookii^B;-glass  above  it^  (after  dodging  that  monstrous  mythological 
dock)  I  saw  my  face  of  ashy  paleness,  and  round  my  neck  a  handker- 
chief^ the  endsof  which  wero  hanging  down  behind  my  back  in  a  loosened 
knot.  I  untied  it,  and  flung  it  from  me  wrathibUv  upon  my  open  trunk, 
whieh  stood  dose  by.  What  was  my  sleep  ?  What  were  n^  dreams  that 
night?  The  one  feverish  and  troubled,  the  others  a  oonstant  nightmaro 
of  thoae  fatal  letters,  *<  S.  S.  Y.  F.l"  I  was  awake  at  the  earliest  dawn. 
1  hastily  packed  my  trunks  paid  my  bill,  slunk  like  a  guilty  creaturo 
through  the  street,  fearing  to  meet  the  smallest  ageni  de  poUce,  and 
f<^owed  by  my  luggage  porter,  I  reached  the  quays.  I  did  not  however 
feel  quite  composed  until  I  found  myself  on  board  one  of  the  Mosselle 
"teuners,  and  on  my  way  to  Treves,  vowing  that  I  never  would  return 
again  to  the  city  of  Metz,  where  I  might  be  involve  in  a  texxific  encounter 
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with  the  police  Kothoritiea,  and  that  I  wonld  never  again  aoccnmb  to 
hinar  influencea. 

P.S. — Aa  it  waa  exactly  one  month  before  I  broke  my  tow,  and  found 
myaelf  engaged  in  "odTenture  II.,"  may  I  be  permitted  to  defer  the 
RUttion  of  it  foi  that  precise  period  f — J.  F.  S. 


THE   HBBMIT. 


AKX  waa  the  night.     Stop  I  that  ex- 

preaaion  'a  stole, 
I'll  chooae  aome  other  opening  for  mj 

tale. 
Centoriea  ago  (I  thank  thee,  gentle 

muae, 
For  those  vague  worda  I)  there  lived 

an  old  Becloae! 
In  a  deep  gorge,  whi<^  yawned  beyood 

a  belt. 
Of  savage  monntains,  the  good  father 

dwelt ; 
And,  with  no  worldly  carea  his  breast 

to  cumber. 
Sometimes  in  prayer,  and  bequently 

in  slomber, 
Faaa'd  Ma  leligiona  days  in  a  rude 
hovel. 
He'd  hollow'd  in  the  rock  with  an  old  shovel. 
Here  all  onenvioos  of  the  rich  and  greaW- 
Taxea  ignoring,  and  the  thralling  rate — 
A  life  of  single  blessedness  he  led, 
Wild  roots  hia  simple  food,  the  rock  hia  bed. 
Betiremmt  sweet  I     He  crav'd  no  higher  lot, 
The  world  fo^tting,  by  the  world  forgot. 
Hard  by  bis  hut  a  fair  young  streamlet  stole. 
O'er  wbioh  no  tunioock  bod  the  least  controL 
No  windows  bad  that  hut,  so,  sans  dispute  he, 
Conld  not  be  oha^ei^le  with  window  duty  ; 
And,  living  in  an  eady.  and  most  pure  age 
What  kenn'd  he  of  those  foul  wonis  "  City  aewerage  ?" 
A  human  crab  within  a  tugged  ahell. 
He  lived  oontented  in  his  granite  celt ; 
On  ita  "  eotd  flinty  rock"  oould  snore  at  ease. 
Ignorant  of  bugs,  and  sceptical  of  fleaa. 
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Leadiiig  to  rode  a  life*  'twaa  tomewliAt  taxaxj. 
He  should  have  foond  a  meaiiB  of  hoarding  monej ;-~ 
But  so  he  had,  and  was  (I  aoom  a  lie,  Sir,) 
What  candour  must  denominate  a  miser. 

Twas  at  the  dose  of  a  hot  sunmier^jy 
That  he  his  shrine  knelt  at,  and  stroYe  to  pray: 
With  heavy  ^es  he  strove,  but  strove  in  vain,— • 
Boied  ott,  woke  up  and  pray'd,  then  dosed  again; 
Until,  as  evening  o'er  the  kmdscape  crept. 
With  Tigfls  tired,  the  holy  fisther  slept.-— 
He  might  have  slqit  an  hour,  or  haply  two, 
(With  that  this  ehronide  has  nought  to  do). 
When  the  wild  cries  of  one  in  sore  distress. 
Aroused  the  hermit  in  his  lone  recess,— 
Nipt  in  the  bud  Ids  deep,  though  transient  pleasure— 
Por  he  had  dream'd  of  digging  up  a  treasure,— 
Too  soon,  alas  I  the  goldoi  vision  fled,-* 
When  the  good  iather  heard  those  shouts  for  aid ; 
And  quick  i^n  his  sandall'd  feet  he  sprang. 
As  with  fast  following  shridcs  the  wdkin  rang. 
''  There's  mischief  brewing/'  cried  the  holy  man. 
Then  seiaed  his  oaken  staff,  and  out  he  ran. 

Stormy  the  night,  the  wind  both  keen  and  fierce  I 
Howling  in  savage  gusts  about  his  ears ; 
While  many  a  thistle  and  creeping  briar  lurk 
Upon  his  legs  and  feet  to  do  their  work ; 
Yet  not  for  these  he  cares,  as  on  he  rushes 
In  the  direction  of  some  neighbouring  bushes, 
From  whence  the  cries  procMded. — ^Dreadful  sight  I 
That  met  his  vision  there  upon  that  night. 
A  moment,  and  his  knees  to  knock  began  ; 
A  moment  more,  and  then  the  fearless  man, 
Strudc  on  a  sudden  by  a  bright  idea, 
Besolved  to  lie  in  secret  ambush  near^ 
And  at  the  proper  crisis  interfere 
With  his  strong  arm,  and  holy  presence  there ; 
Then  grasped  his  stick,  and  'neath  the  brushwood  slid, 
Besolved  to  stick  at  nothing,  as  he  hid. 
But  it  is  fit  that  I  should  now  be  telling. 
The  origin  and  cause  of  such  a  yelling. 

Just  at  the  outskirts  of  a  dense  black  wood. 
Beneath  an  oak,  two  saddle-horses  stood 
Tethw'd,  I  fancy,  is  the  way  to  term  it. 
Not  seven  paces  from  the  good  old  hermit ; 
And  here,  upon  her  knees,  a  lady  fair, 
Whom  a  base  Knight  had  grappled  by  the  hair. 
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With  many  a  piteous  mOan  and  supplicatkm^ 
Strove  hard  to  moTe  that  Knight  to  moderation  ;•-*- 
Embraced  his  knees,  and  even  kiaa'd  his  feet — 
Which  last,  to  say  the  least,  were  hi  from  neat ; 
Tet  not  a  whit  stay'd  he  for  her  caresses, 
But  dragging  her  hj  her  long  silken  tressea 
To  a  sedttded  spot,  he  there  did  hasten 
The  hapless  lady  'gainst  a  tree  to  fissten ; 
This  deftly  done,  he  next  began  to  fifle 
Her  person  of  eaoh  Taloable  trifle ; 
Her  purse  he  took;  and  eke  her  brooch  and  eardrops ; 
And  finger-rings,  munindfol  of  her  teaidxops. 
Her  broider'd  souf ;  her  shoes ;  then  whollr  reddesa. 
Seized  on  her  jewdled  cap  and  diamond  nocklBee. 
In  short,  that  thieving  Knight  and  good*fbr*nothing 
The  lady  stripped  of  all  bat  simple  dothing ; 
Of  every  tlmig  whereof  he  had  bereft  her, 
A  bnndle  made,  and  wonld  at  once  have  left  her. 
Had  not  the  Hermit  met  him  at  a  bound. 
And  with  his  oak  staff  streteh'd  him  on  Uie  ground : 
With  blow  so  lustily  on  his  unhelm'd  pate. 
It  left  small  hope  that  he'd  survive  his  fate.-^ 
"  Confess,  my  son,  thy  sins,"  the  fether  ories» 
Holding  a  cross  before  the  Knight's  glazed  eyes. — 
"  Thot'st  cross'd  me  onoe  for  dl,"  he  hoarse)^  mutter^i 
*'  I  think  I  know  on  which  side  my  bread's  butter'd ; 
And  if  I  don't — forgive  my  speech  uncivil — 
I'd  rather  go  my  own  way  to  the  d — 1." 
Ghramercy  I    quoth  the  pious  Hermit  theD» 
Thou  art  the  naughtiest  of  naughfcy  men, 
"  So  blfuiphemous,  I  may  say  wit£  propriety, 
"  Thy  death  will  be  no  great  loss  to  society. 
And  though  this  nighv  s  as  black  as  night  can  be. 
Yet  see  I  still  a  blscker  Knight  in  thee."— - 
Pr'ythee  no  more  reproaches  on  me  Vent," 
The  prostrate  one  replied,  "  I  do  repent 
"  In  proof  whereof,  I  will  reeount  to  thee 
'*  The  cause  of  this  most  dire  eatistrophe* 

"  I  am  a  travelling  knight ;  and  I  have  been 
"  In  foreign  parts  where  I  strange  things  have  seen. 
"  Halting  this  morning  in  yon  neighbouring  phin, 
'*  I  saw  approaching  me  a  "  long  mix'd  train  " 
"  Of  lords  and  ladies,  falconers,  and  so  on, 
*'  Who'd  met  betimes,  a  qtUffty-chase  to  go  on. 
And  on  a  palfr^  white,  heading  the  rest, 
There  rode  a  Dame  ekborately  dress'd; 
Lovely  she  was,  and  dausling  to  behold, 
*'  From  head  to  foot  one  blaze  of  jewels  and  gold. 
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**  So  eye  aching  (as  I  thought  at  the  time), 
**  She  from  the  rest  completely  took  the  shine. 
"  Without  observing  me,  the  retinue 

Pas8*d  swiftly  by,  and  vanish'd  from  my  yiew. 

I  sought  my  horse — ^into  the  saddle  Taulted, 
"  And  all  the  lirelong  day  I  never  halted ; 

But  dodged  afield  that  lady  young  and  fair. 

By  the  small  hoof-marks  of  her  palfrey  there. 
*'  Cupidity,  not  Cupid,  urged  me  on, — 
''  I  longed  to  make  her  trinketry  my  own; 
"  And  I  my  courser  urged  with  kicks  and  knocks, 

And  language  coarser  than  was  orthodox. 

To  follow  up  the  Mttk  palfr^  white, 
**  That  strove  to  keep  the  quarry  still  in  sight. 
"  Hard  striving  thus  upon  the  hawk  to  gun. 

The  pretty  '  Ucens'd  hawker'  lost  her  train ; 

And  though  she  sought  it  up  and  down  that  spot 

Vor  a  full  hour  and  more,  she  found  it  not. 

Ev'ning  came  on  apace,  and,  quite  dismay'd. 

Into  this  very  wood  the  lady  stray'd. 

I  spurred  my  lagging  horse  mto  a  trot> 
'*  And  as  I  overtooK  her,  near  this  spot, 

I  placed  my  hand  upon  her  bridle-rein. 

And  then  l>egan  my  purpose  to  explain. 

Now  ^d  pale  fear  usurp  the  place  of  wonder, 
"  As  I  inform'd  her  that  I  came  for  plunder ; 
"  Then  fear  in  turn  gave  place  to  in£gnation,] 
"  As  with  an  air  of  vast  determination. 

She  drew  her  hunting  dagger  from  her  belt. 

And  at  my  breast  a  well-meant  side-thrust  dealt 

It  miss'd  its  aim,  although  it  was  quite  fair ; 

And  I,  enraged,  fast  caught  her  by  the  hair. 

And  from  the  palfrey  white  her  did  I  throw 

Upon  the  dew-dad  sward. — ^The  rest  you  know. 
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*'  And  now  for  pardon  of  my  sins  I  pray ; 
^  And  for  this  old  recluse,  who  did  me  sky." 
Then  turning  quietly  over  on  his  side. 
The  Knight  gave  one  convulsive  snort,  and  died. 

• 

Quick  throbb'd  the  Hermit's  venerable  pulse, 
kad  a  strange  spasm  did  his  frame  convulse ; 
Yanish'd  the  thoughts  with  which  his  brain  was  teeming, 
The  Father  woke,  and  found  he  had  been  dreaming. 
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HOBACE  AND  BYEON, 

A  PARALLBL. 

We  have  just  risen  from  a  perusal  of  one  of  Horace's  Epistles — ^the  19th 
of  the  First  Book.  That  memorable  one  which  Teetotallers,  in  their 
anxiety  for  the  honor  of  poetic  lays,  are  wont  to  hail  mth  triumphant 
satisfaction :  as  though  a  writer's  practice,  any  more  than  another  man's, 
must  needs  be  in  strict  conformity  with  bis  precepts ;  or,  what  is  nearly 
the  same  thing,  as  though  everyone  were,  at  all  times,  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decency  and  regard  for  the  temper  of  society.  If  we  know  anytiiing  of 
Horace's  habits,  we  know  at  least  that  at  a  jovial  era  he  ranked  as  a  jovial 
companion.  Intellectual,  of  course,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  who  was 
educated  at  Athens,  and  an  intimate  associate  of  Virgil ;  but  sprightly, 
and  of  a  temperament  eminently  convivial.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
we  might  have  fancied  him  a  constant  visitor  at  Button's,  and  an  koMu/ 
of  a  select  box  at  Drury  Lane. 

Dedicated  at  once  to  Mecoenas  and  propriety,  the  Epistle  is  a  courtly 
offering,  worthy  of  the  cautious  patrons  and  the  discreet  poet.  Who  that 
reads  those  inimitable  lines,  in  which  the  polished  satirist  shoots  with 
silver  arrows,  is  not  reminded  of  Byron  P  Both  held  inferior  wits  in  un- 
disguised contempt :  both  admired  true  genius,  and  could  discern  rising 
merit  with  unerring  eye.  To  the  education  of  the  Augustan  poet  all 
that  those  days  afforded  had  liberally  contributed.  All  that  paternal 
fondness  and  solicitude  could  effect  was  done  in  his  behalf.  As  the  poet 
himself  declares,  in  a  spirited  account  he  gives  of  his  boyhood,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  fan  the  flames  of  genius.  He  lingers  with  grateful  remi- 
niscence on  each  detail, — ^how  his  father  stretched  his  means,  and  himself 
attended  his  youthful  son  to  the  house  of  his  pedagogue.  The  private 
tutor  of  distinguished  eminence,  the  subsequent  residence  at  Athens  under 
the  best  training,  are  pretty  fair  parallels  to  Harrow  and  AUna  Mater  in 
our  day.  That  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  vdthout  which  no  great 
satirist  was  ever  bom,  prompted  Horace  to  depict  in  lively  humour  the 
birching  qualifications  of  Orbilius  Pupillus ;  the  vigour  of  that  pen,  which 
grew  to  be  a  terror  to  the  literary  oligarchy  of  modem  Athens,  was  early 
displayed  against  pedantic  harshness  and  dull  mediocrity  in  one  of  our 
public  schools.  But,  above  all,  the  feature  these  two  giitea  men  had  most 
in  common,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  to  their  class  of  mind, 
was  the  atmosphere  their  childhood  breathed.  Cradled  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods  of  Yenosa,  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
that  Sabine  farm  of  his  fathers,  tended,  not  a  little,  to  develop  the  splendid 
freedom  of  Horace's  pencil.  When,  subsequently,  he  proceeded  to  sketch 
men  and  manners,  he  drew  from  those  early  scenes  the  inspiriting  fresh- 
ness of  nature,  and  seemed  ever  glowing  and  ruddy  as  from  the  breezes 
of  his  native  Apulia.  The  glens  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  cascades  of  the 
Don,  now  roaring  in  turbulent  and  brawling  eddies,  now  subsiding  into 
the  dark  stillness  of  a  trout-pool,  gave  a  force  to  the  ductile  fancy  of 
Byron.  By  a  process  almost  akin  to  that  of  metempsychosis,  the  impetu- 
ous torrent  and  the  murmuring  brook  animated  his  conceptions  and  dis- 
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positions.  So  in  after-life  he  too  overleaped,  in  maddening  oourae,  the 
sodal  barriers  of  the  world,  and  grew  more  determined  at  each  obstme- 
tion  to  his  will-— or,  in  sullen  gloom,  betook  him  to  some  sequestered 
oomer  of  existence. 

Not  that  here  and  there,  there  are  not  great  discrepancies  in  the  situa- 
tions of  the  two  poets.  Points  of  dissimilarity,  if  not  of  actual  con- 
trariety— ^whidi  will  be  noted  below — necessarily  arise  in  a  view  taken  of 
two  periods,  the  one  eighteen  centuries  distant  from  the  other.  The  won- 
der to  most  minds  will  be,  not  that  there  are  so  many  extreme  differences, 
but  rather  that  there  are  so  many  existing  elements  of  comparison.  The 
two  brightest  stars  of  their  respective  spheres  shone  at  periods  of  singu- 
lar coincidence.  Both  empires  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  extraordinary 
pditical  as  well  as  literary  glory.  The  battle  of  Antium,  unequivocal  in 
its  results,  restored  peace  to  two  quarters  of  the  world,  long  torn  by 
anarchy  and  faction.  Waterloo  secured  on  a  broad  basis  the  Hberties  of 
Europe,  cursed  during  twenty  years  with  the  horrors  of  revolution,  when 
not  teodden  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  successful  usurpation.  From  the 
capital  of  the  most  powerful  of  ancient  empires,  military  proscription  and 
srmed  senates  had  aaily  sent  into  perpetual  banishment,  among  the  rigours 
of  Scfthian  winters,  those  illustrious  citizens  who  were  fortunate  enough, 
by  not  actively  siding  with  either  party,  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Far 
from  their  Tiber,  around  whose  banks  lingered  the  glorious  reminiscences 
of  their  families,  Bomans,  whose  all  was  confiscated,  passed  the  wretched 
remainder  of  their  Hves,  embittered  by  the  past,  without  hope  for  the 
future.  Frost-bitten  and  perishing  of  hunger  amid  the  snows  of  Mos- 
cow, wanned  only  by  the  red  lure  of  terrible  conflagration,  fell  thousands 
of  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  pressed  under  Napoleon's  eagles  firom  that 
sunny  region  where  the  purple  clusters,  in  richest  luxuriance,  overhang  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne. 

In  both  these  eras  the  sword  was  not  sheathed  until  conspiracies  and 
insurrections,  after  deluging  the  earth  with  blood,  were  finally  put  down : 
no  mere  spasmodic  effort  of  power  sufficed  to  overawe  the  restless  spirits 
of  the  age — ^the  snake  was  not  scotched,  but  killed.    To  so  complete  a 
subjugation,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  succeeded  a  comparative 
licentiousness  of  morals,  such  as  the  domination  of  the  sword  usually 
entails.     A.  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  indeed  sailors,  can  not  be  dis- 
bsnded  and  paid  off  without  society's  feeling  the  introduction  into  her 
midst  of  the  elements  of  turbulence  and  discord.     Men  long  indulged  in 
rapine,  freed  firom  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  social  compact,  and  cheaply 
estimating  even  human  bloody  are  not  aptto  be  nice  in  their  regardfor  honor. 
The  private  continues  to  look  upon  every  woman  as  a  vivandiSre ;  the  su- 
perior officer  considers  society  generally  indebted  to  him  and  his  brothers 
in  arms  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  hearth,  and  accordingly  presumes 
upon  the  independence  of  his  debtor.    At  such  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory lived  Horace  and  Byron.   The  throne  was  firm,  indeed;  yet  all  around 
Isy  the  scattered  fragments  of  disorder,  which  proved  that  great  convul- 
sions had  recently  taken  place.     The  variety  of  torn  deMa  marked  the 
violence  of  the  tempest.    But  where  the  body  politic  has  been  long  un- 
settled, it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mind  will  all  at  once  be 
serene,  or  the  heart  throb  in  regular  pulsations. 
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Fortimatefy  foor  the  Boman  baid,  lie  had  friends  whose  pfrirate  iife  and 
tastes  stood  oat  in  bold  relief  from  the  oommnnity  in  wluch  they  lived. 
In  the  yast  ocean  of  hixorioiis  rioting,  there  was  one  spot  left  high  and 
dxy,  though  the  waves  lashed  all  around  in  savage  fiuy.  A  little  Imot  of 
reflecting  and  sober  minds,  whom  the  general  oommotion  had  not 
nateriallj  mffled,  still  met,  and  interchanged  observations  befitting  their 
duracter  and  station^  Among  them  was  the  Prime  Minister,  the  right 
hand  of  Octavia.  A  judicioas  patron  and  warm-hearted  ^end, 
Meecsnas  loved  to  repose  awhile  firom  the  oppressive  cares  of  State,  in  the 
nddst  of  that  bright  gakxy  of  wit  and  learning.  Ministers  of  State  have, 
in  eariier  ages,  been  known  to  nnbend  and  relieve  the  severity  of  their 
dniies  by  companionship  with  those  whose  destinies  they  swayed  with 
ahnoet  "imperial  power.  Since  his  time  the  Treasnry  has  more  than 
onoe  been  abandoned  for  the  private  cirde.  But  when  Pericles  forgot 
for  a  season  the  onerous  cares  of  government,  it  was  not  always  the  sub- 
limity of  Sophodes  that  allured  him.  It  is  recorded  on  undenuble  autho- 
rity, tiiat  he  was  at  least  as  frequent  a  visitor  to  the  boudoir  of  Aspasia  as 
the  theatre.  When  Bochester  and  Godolphin  were  tired  of  debate  and 
privy  oooncilt  th^  went  to  sup  with  the  Dudiess  of  Mamrin,  and 
finished  up  at  a  fuhionable  hell  in  the  Strand.  Access  to  this  adect 
aodety  saved  Horace  from  many  a  weakness  to  which  his  Hvdy  temper  was 
exposed,  and  from  consequences  that  have  been  disastrous  to  all  the 
hndbf  of  wit.  Brilliant  parts  did  not  save  Savage  from  ignomimous 
miseiy,  nor  Goldsmith,  Hook,  and  Moore  from  poverty.  Had  the  author 
of  Qulde  Harold  been  under  the  influence  of  similar  restraint,  we  mig^t, 
perhaps,  have  been  without  some  of  those  delineations  that  will  be  handed 
down  to  tiie  latest  posterity  as  unique  specimens  of  morbid  genius. 

It  is  not,  on  Uie  other  hand,  unfair  to  presume  that  the  creations,  pure 
and  noble,  which  literature  might  have  gained,  would  have  ooanterbalanoed 
those  escutcheons  with  the  bond  sinister  it  now  enrolls  in  its  heraldry. 
Horace  had  his  patrcm :  Byron  needed  none.  Independently  of  the  diif- 
faence  of  usage  and  the  interval  of  time  that  separate  the  two  periods  at 
which  they  flourished,  the  muse  of  Byron  instinctivdy  addressed  hersdf 
to  the  heaots  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  Of  patridan  descent,  he  had 
no  aristocratic  hauteur,  unless  stung  by  the  airs  of  some  vulgar  jM^reMi. 
With  the  '*  profane  crowd"  that  with  avidity  drank  in  all  his  effdsions  he 
could  not  be  offended,  for  he  was  neither  insensible  to  praise  norungrate- 
frd  when  appreciated.  No  titled  writer  ever  won  half  the  popularity  of 
Byron  during  his  lifetime,  none  fixed  himself  so  indelibly  in  peoples'  minds 
after  d«ith.  Like  the  greatest  miHtaiy  genius  of  the  age  he  lived  to  see 
Us  monument,  it  stood  not  on  obeUsks,  it  was  not  carved  with  storied 
legenda  of  his  frune.  On  the  marUe  chimney-pieoes  of  the  great,  as  on 
the  narrow  ledge  of  the  rustic  cottage,  his  bust  was  associated  with  all 
that  is  wondrous,  and  yet  wretched,  in  humanity.  Delicate  women  who, 
when  his  merits  were  discussed,  were  obliged  to  sit  silent,  read  lus  poetry 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  apartments,  and  dierished  his  memoiy  in  the 
tendeiest  recesses  of  their  heart. 

Happy  and  contented  with  his  rosebuds  and  massic,  Horace,  when  rus- 
ticating, knew  no  anxiety  save  tliat  the  roses  were  carefully  tended,  and  the 
massic  broached  from  the  inmost  cask  of  his  cellar.    To  Byron,  the  wodd 
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soon  oeaied  to  present  any  prDspoet  pleasurable  or  iiiTiting.  Por  him,  it 
was  necessary  to  live  in  a  world,  himself  liad  conjured  up,  himself  alone 
could  inhabit.  The  passions  of  both  men  were  strong  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
theonewaa  not  suffered  to  follow  all  the  bent  of  Ids  unbridled  will ;  the  other 
bd  not  sufficient  opportunity  for  developing  the  nobler  trsits  of  his 
clisiacter. 

?^hat  the  introduction  to  Heooenas  and  his  protecting  guidance  was  to 

the  Soman,  the  unkinsmanlike  apathy  of  GarHsle  was  to  the  English 

bard.    That  introduction,  with  its  results,  gave  heart  to  Horace,  it  raised 

kirn  from  a  clerkship  in  the  Treaaury  to  a  seat  at  Augustus'  table--as  a 

companion,  not  aa  a  dependent.   The  misconduct  of  his  relatiye  unmanned 

Bjion,  loosened  all  the  tiM  of  l^Bection  within  him,  and  made  his  *'  whole 

Knl  a  chsnoe.*'    From  the  tenor  of  these  observations  it  will  be  teen  that 

fft  do  not  to  indxBB  the  c^nnion  of  those  who  impute  the  poet's  cynicism  to 

s  mere  afiGsir  of  the  heati*    The  facts  appertaining  to  his  unhappy 

domestic  career  cannot  be  gainsaid,  yet  many  of  them  admit  of  explima- 

tioB  creditable  to  his  lepntatioii ;  and  scarcely  any  Itre  destitute  of  some 

one  redeeming  feature,  tbat  shedd  plead  in  mit^tion  of  censure  with 

tmhiassed  jn^;c8.    From  domestic  troubles,  as  ihr  aa  we  know,  the 

Boman  was  ftee.    If  he  <|^tted  the  splendid  table  of  Augustus  in  the  thin 

grey  of  momittg  twifi^t,  no  Xanthippe  at  home  damped  his  hilarity  or 

aoaxed  the  remembrances  oi  an  evening's  good  ftUoWSnip.    The  boy  with 

shining  locks  who  awaited  his  arrival  utto^  no  ret>roaches  that  fell  with 

gmting  harafaness  on  an  ear  still  ringing  with  the  delightfol  strains  of 

Asiatic  melody.    Harmony  is  the  soul  of  the  beautifid :  the  trsnsition 

from  nrasic  to  feminine  grace  and  tenderness  is  almost  impooeptible.  The 

Bomsn,  no  less  than  the  English  poet,  ikttuned  the  lyre  to  the  most  im- 

psssioned  atndns.    The  fingers  of  both,  as  they  swept  the  chords,  thrilled 

wiih  Ihe  genuine  emotions  of  the  hearts    In  more  ethereal  moments  the 

northern  niight,  indeed,  have  not  unfitly  changed  places  with  his  Italian 

hrother.    l%ere  was  a  wildnesa,  a  poetic  frenzy,  constitutional  in  the  one 

whidi,  if  ever  possessed  in  a  similar  degree  by  the  other — a  position  we 

dare  not  maintain — ^wasyet  toned  down  at  the  bidding  of  imperial  reason. 

In  the  evening  of  lile  the  deathof  has  dearest  intellecttial  companions,  and 

cspeeiaDy  of  him  to  whose  ge&erous  attention  he  owed  eoort  favor,  threw 

s  pensive  ^ioom  over  the  soul  of  Horace,  which  reAised  to  yield  to 

ramedite.    The  BsquiHne  hill,  where,  in  life,  he  had  passed  many  happy 

hoars,  fbr  his  to^wn-nouse  stood  upon  it,  was  also  his  last  resting-place. 

He  had  given  particnlar  instructions  to  his  etecotors  to  let  his  ashes 

repose  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  dearlteccBnas,  andtheieqfoest  was  obeyed. 

Fsr  from^his  native  soil  died  Bvron,  fUI  of  romantio  interest  up  to  the 

btest  moments  of  exisCeiioe.    He,  whose  charity,  once  enlisted,  Imew  no 

limits,  carried  into  the  grave  the  spirit  that  distinguished  him  throughout 

"^    '^   Hetoie  struggling  with  the  Ideal. 

A.  L.  BlUNSTBtN. 


HOW  MB.  WILKIB  WHITE  WAS  DONE  BBOWN. 

Bt  T.  E.  BOUTHEK 

CHAPTBEI. 

"  TBXT  nice  man  U  tbat  Mr.  Wot- 
kinson,  and  a  Y«n  g^ood  cuatomer." 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkie  White  to  lili 
better  half. 

"  I  can't  think  how  70a  can  be  ao 
carried  aw^  bj  that  man,  Wilkie,  I 
don't  like  Mm  a  bit ;  there'B  a  aneak- 
ing  look  about  him — he'i  too  planai- 
ble  and  ipecioua  for  me.  If  yon 
don't  mind  what  you'r  about  with 
that  man,  he'll  do  ye.  Mark  nj 
words ! " 

"  Now,  Marial  that'a  nonaenae,  it's 
abinrd;  yon  know  I've  ascertained 
that  he  ia  a  moit  reepectable  man, 
and  a  man  of  properW  —  didnt  I  aee 
accidentallj  that  he  had  an  account 
with  Dawton,  the  ironmonger,  and 
didn't  I  go  and  aak  him,  and  didn't 
he  aaj  that  he'd  dealt  with  him  for 

fears,  and  waa  fint-rate  pay  ?  Didn't 
go  down  to  Putney,  to  look  at 
his  house,  and  didn't  T  ask  the  batcher  and  the  baker  if  he  waa  a  re- 
spectable man,  and  didn't  they  both  aay  tbat  he  was  a  highly  respectable 
man,  and  a  man  of  pr(H)erty  P  And  beaidea  all  this,"  said  the  little 
man,  getting  excited,  "  I  asked  Biddle,  at  Bsiclay's,  about  his  account : 
and  what  was  his  reply  F'  '  First-rate  man,  sir  I  Get  his  check  for  a 
thousand,  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  you'll  get  the  mon^  for  it  —  besides 
look  at  bis  wharf  and  warehouses.' " 

"I  don't  care,  Sir.  White,  I  should  be  vaj  sorry  to  do  the  nun 
injustice ;  but  if  there's  not  rogue  marked  on  his  &ce,  my  name's  not 
Maria." 

"fWhat  an  obstinate  woman  you  are,  Uarial  But  I  know  what  it  is, 
you  don't  like  Mm  because  he  took  me  down  to  Greenwich  to  dinner." 

"  Tes,"  cried  Mrs.  White,  "  and  sent  you  home  aa  drunk  as  a  pig  — 
faugh  1  I  hate  such  men  I  but,  joking  apart,  are  yon  sure  this  is  the  same 
Mr.  Watkinson  P  " 

"  Quite  sure,  my  dear !  for  as  I  waa  going  back  to  the  boat  I  met 
him   coming  up  the   street,  and  he  insisted  on  my  going  back  and 
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haling  a  glass  of  wine  with  him :  so  there  can  be  no  mistake.  I  went 
into  the  house,  and  a  sweet  place  it  is  1  '* 

"  That  all  seems  right  enough,"  said  Mrs.  White,  musingly,  *'  but  I 
can't  get  oyer  that  man's  looks.  I  don't  like  him,  and  I'm  sure  I  never 
ahall.    I  may  be  right,  and  I  mtLj  be  wrong,  but  we  shall  see." 

Now,  of  au  things  that  Mrs.  White  coidd  say  to  her  husband  **  we 
shall  see,"  ann^ed  him  the  most.  His  wife  always  wound  up  her 
lectures  with  "We  shall  see,"  or  "  Mark  my  words  1"  He  was  tired  of 
seeing^  and  he  didn't  want  to  mark  her  words  —  he'd  rather  be  let 
akme.  Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  Mr.  White  was  of  rather  a 
sanguine  disposition,  and  Tery  speculatiye,  in  matters  of  business.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  dear-headed  woman,  saw  this,  and  sought  to  check 
it.  White,  however,  was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  and,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  a  little  obstinate ;  and  he  did  not,  as  he  ought,  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  his  wife's  warnings  —  he  thought  he  was  right  this  time, 
yet  her  ''we  shall  see  "  rang  ominously  in  his  ears :  he  knew  that  it 
would  have  been  well  if,  sometimes,  he  had  seen  a  little  sooner,  and 
it  would  haye  saved  him  many  pounds  if  he  had  marked  her  words ;  so  he 
began  to  think  it  would  be  weU  to  look  more  closely  into  Mr.  Watkin- 
eon'a  account.  He  began  to  think,  too,  that  the  account  was  already 
more  than  he  originally  expected,  or  intended — and  if  it  should  turn  out 
as  Mrs.  White  suggested — but  the  idea  was  preposterous.  Mr.  Wat- 
kinson  was  such  an  affable,  pleasant  man,  and  his  mode  of  dealing  was  so 
open  and  candid,  that  there  coidd  be  no  mistake;  and  so  the  order, 
amounting  to  ninety-seyen  pounds  seventeen  shillings  was  duly  des- 
patched to  Mr.  Wilkmson's  warehouse,  at  Bankside. 

Mr.  Wilkie  White  was  a  tobacconist,  who  had  by  patient  industry 

made  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  retaU  trade.    But  now,  his 

aspirations  were  of  a  higher  order ;  he  had  embarked  in  the  wholesale 

fine.      His    great    idea    was  to  make  a  fortune,    but  somehow   he 

didn't.    There  was  always  some  confounded  bad  debt,  or  something  of 

that  sort,  which  kept  him  back ;  he  always  had  the  fairest  chance  in  the 

world  to  make  mone^,  but  still  every  half-yearly  balance  found  his 

capital  somewhat  demmished.    He  could  not  tell  how  it  was,  the  world 

wemed  leagued  against  him.     In  his  own  mind,  he  always  took  every 

precaution,  but  notwithstanding  he  was  constantly  making  losses,  for 

which  there  was  no  earthly  way  of  accounting.    There  was  Parker,  of 

Camden  Town,  —  who'd  have  thought  that  such  a  nice  man  would  have 

bolted  to  Australia,  and  taken  all  his  traps  with  himP    Then  there 

was  Jenkins, — ^he'd  been  in  business  forty  years,  and  had  always  paid 

Skinner ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  transfer  his  account  to  him  than  he  failed, 

and  kindly  offered  one  shilling  and  two-pence  in  the  pound.     8kinner 

was  always  fortunate,  for  somehow  he  got  wind  of  Parker's  affair,  and 

stopped  his  things  in  the  docks,  and  got  his  money.     There  could  be  no 

doubt  that  Skinner  was  a  wide-awake  fellow :   but  how  did  he  get  his 

ii^onnation  P  that  was  the  thing,  somehow  he  always  got  out  of  things 

weB. 

The  fact  was,  that  White  was  rather  too  anxious  to  do  business,  and  a 
plausible  tale  was  easily  swallowed  by  him  :  particularly  if  it  contained 
^^nything  like  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  rival  tradesman.    He  was  without 
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doubt  a  Idnd-hearted  man ;  he  had  knQWB  whal  it  was  to  «Mnggle  witk 
poverty;  he  knew,  too,  that  but  for  the  tioMly  awiitBBce  of  hia  old  masten 
he  must  have  fallen.  He  was  an  honest  man  hm8elf»  and  thought  bis 
fellow  creatures  were  so  also.  He  had  yet  to  learn  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
treating  all  men  as  rogues  till  he  found  them  honest« 

The  reveise  of  Mr.  White  was  his  better  hali^  no  misnomev  in  this  case. 
If  in  the  language  of  the  woild  Mr.  White  was  a  little  softi  Mra.  White 
waa  a  Uttle  hard — White  thiHight  a  little  too  hard;  she  had  been  bvought 
up  in  the  hardware  line ;  it  waa  therefore  no  wonder  if  she  was  somewhat 
keen.  But  with  all  this  Mrs.  White  waa  a  very  estimable  and  just 
woman,  and  a  good  wife*  Her  maxim  was  *^  to  pay  and  be  paid,"  and 
to  "  take  oare  of  the  penoe*  and  the  pounds  would  take  care  of  themselves." 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  wiSK  had  passed  away  since  Mr.  Wafckinson's  kat  order  had  been 
executed,  when  he  walked  into  the  shop,  carrying  with  him,  as  usual,  a 
bundle  of  ve^  business-like  papers. 

"  Master  in,  John?"  he  said,  nodding  pleasantly  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter. 

"  In  the  back  warehouse,  sir ;  will  you  step  in,  or  shfdl  I  call  himP  " 

"All right:  rUgoin." 

Mr.  WUte,  as  usual,  received  his  customer  with  great  civility,  and 
Mr.  Watkinson  produced  a  long  order,  received  that  morning,  from  his 
traveller.  Mr.  White  glanced  down  the  list,  and  found  it  far,  veiy  far  in 
excess  of  the  former  ones. 

"  I'm  very  sony,  sir,"  said  the  tobacconist,  "  but  I  cannot  execute  this 
order  on  the  usuM  terms :  the  tobacco  trade  is  in  a  veiy  queer  state;  the 
supply  is  very  short,  and  prices  have  risen  considerably." 

"  Yes,  I  know  they  have ;  you  will  see,  my  traveller  has  noticed  that  in 
his  postscript.     I  can  get  you  the  rise." 

"Well  then,  six,  Til  tell  you  whai  I'll  do  with  you :  I've  got  the  tobacco 
in  the  house,  but  as  you  know  my  capital  is  limited,  and  as  you  ako  knov 
how  tight  money  is  now,  I'll  execute  th|e  order;  and  in  consideraiioi^ ^^ 
yoKT  paying  me  cash,  I'll  allow  you  half  the  advance  beside  your  usual 
commission,  by  which  you'll  pocket  at  least  twenty  pounds." 

To  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  White,  who  thought  he  would  have  jun^ 
at  the  offer,  Mr.  Watkinson  politely  but  firmly  declined,  saying  1^ 
ooidd  not  depart  from  his  usual  mode  of  doing  business :  he  made  it  > 
rule  never  to  go  from  his  engagements ;  and  S  one  tradesman  did  no^ 
like  his  terms,  he  always  found  some  one  else  who  did.  He  would  not  do 
anything  with  the  order  that  day,  and  if  Mr.  White  should  alter  his  mind 
he  knew  where  to  find  him;  and  thus  saying,  he  departed. 

"  Well  I"  cried  White,  "that's  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world.  A  man, 
with  such  a  capital*  refusing  to  pocket  twenty  pounds  on  an  outlay  of  ^^° 
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hundred;  there's  something  wrong  now  as  sme  as  eggs  is  eggs. 
"  Walter/'  he  said,  turning  to  his  son ;  "  open  to  Watkinson's  aoconnt, 
and  see  what  the  total  is." 

"  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  four  shillings  and  two  pence." 

'^  Aye  I  is  it  so  much  as  that  ?  When  does  the  first  bill  become  due  ?" 

"  On  the  twenty-first :  that's  Wednesday  week." 

"  Ugh  I  we  shall  see  then,"  cried  White. 
That's  what  mother  says,"  responded  Walter. 
Hold  your  tongue,  sir  I"  exclaimed  White,  in  a  pet. 

Wednesday  week  came,  as  all  Wednesday  weeks  will  come ;  and  the 
hin  became  due,  as  all  bills  will  come  due :  but  the  bill  was  not  paid  as 
an  bills  ahonld  be  paid.  Mr.  White  was  yeiy  much  astonished,  as  all  persons 
ue  when  bills  are  not  duly  met,  and  he  posted  off  to  Bankside  to  teU 
Mr.  Watkinson  so.  Haying  arrired  at  the  wharf,  he  walked  boldly  up  to 
the  counting-house — the  door  was  locked.  Mr.  White  shook  the  door,  no 
one  answered :  he  looked  aboni — ^business  seemed  going  on  as  nsual. 

*'  Oh  i  it  was  all  right  I  it  was  only  some  confounded  mistake  of  the 
hankers." 

"  Where's  Mr.  Watkinson  ?  "  he  asked  of  a  man. 

"  Which  one,  sir  P" 

*^Which  one  I  Are  there  two  Mr.  Watkinsons?"  exclaimed  White,  with 
surprise. 

**  Oh  yes»  sir !  there's  master,  that's  Mr.  Joseph,  and  there's  Mr.  James 
a  sort  of  cousin,  or  distant  relation,  leastways  so  he  says." 

"  And  wbere's  your  master,  my  man  ?"  kaked  White. 

"  He's  just  gone  home  to  Putney,  sir." 

''Thank  you,  my  man,  thank  you ;  he's  the  man  I  want,"  said  White, 
as  he  left  tbe  wharf. 

And  so  off  to  Putney  went  White,  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  give 
Mr.  Watkinson  a  good  blowing  np. 

It's  astonishing  how  slow  omnibuses,  steam-boats,  and  all  public 
conveyances  go  when  you  are  in  a  hurry.  People  always  want  to 
stop  at  the  comers  of  aU  the  streets ;  the  tide  is  sure  to  be  against  you, 
ana  the  captains  to  miss  the  piers;  the  people  won't  hurry  out,  or  on  board, 
and  if  yon  want  to  catch  the  Putney  boat,  you  are  sure  to  get  to  Chelsea 
in  time  to  see  it  shoot  Battersea  bridge,  and  consequently  have  to  wait 
half  an  hour  for  the  next.  But  every  thing  must  have  an  end,  and  so  had 
Mr.  White's  voyage  to  Pntney. 

Clang  I  went  the  visitors'  bell  at  Mr.  Watkinson's  villa,  and  out  came 
a  sharp  lad  in  buttons,  who  ushered  Mr.  White  into  the  same  green 
parlour  in  which  he  had  taken  wine  with  the  affable  Mr.  Watkinson. 

He  sat  down ;  somehow  the  chairs  were  not  comfortable  now ;  he  could 
not  rit  stiD,  he  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  grass  was  w^ 
cut,  and  the  garden  trim  and  neat ;  every  thing  bore  evidence  of  the 
wesHh  of  the  proprietor.  He  could  not  understand  it,  yet  the  bill  was 
duly  presented  and  noted,  and  was  not  paid.  The  air  of  comfort  and 
rieganee  with  which  he  was  surrounded  caused  White  to  feel  rather 
nervous,  but  at  the  same  time  indignant ;  people  had  no  business  to  live 
in  fine  houses,  and  not  meet  their  bills. 
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"  Mr.  Watkinaon  will  see  you  directly/'  said  the  sharp  boy,  opening  the 
door  quickly,  and  closing  it  again  as  rapidly. 

''  Now  for  it  r*  thought  the  tobacconist,  as  he  heard  a  step  in  the  hall. 

A  tall,  elderly  man,  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  quiet  demeanour, 
entered  the  room,  and  bowed  inquiringly  to  White. 

I  want  to  see  Mr.  Watkinson,"  stammered  the  tobaconist. 
My  name  is  Watkinson,"  said  the  new  comer. 

"  Ha  I  but  you  are  not  the  Watkinson  I  want,"  said  White,  tumiiig 
pale :  it's  about  a  returned  bill." 

"What  has  the  rascal  been  doing  you !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watkinson? 
number  two. 

<< Doing  me  P"  said  White,  inqoiiingly,  **  I  don't  quite  understand  you; 
you  don't  mean  to  say  I  shall  lose  my  money  P  " 

"  Well  I  if  you've  trusted  that  damned  rascal  who  calls  himself  James 
Watkinson,  I'm  sorry  to  say  you'll  lose  every  farthing." 

"  Oh,  good  Heavens,  sir !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  P  It  will  ruin 
me,"  cried  White. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  my  friend,  very  sorry." 

''  But  sir,  isn't  this  lus  house  P" 

"  No,  my  friend ;  this  house  is  mine." 

**  Oh  Lord !  Oh  Lord  1  this  is  too  bad.  Look  here,  sir,  this  bill  came 
due  yesterday,  and  it  wasn't  paid.  I've  got  four  others  out,  amounting  in 
all  to  four  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  some  odd  shillings :  what  am  I 
todoP" 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  you'll  have  to  grin 
and  bear  it." 

But  I'll  transport  the  fellow  I"  exclaimed  White,  in  a  rage. 
I  heartily  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  so,"  was  the  quiet  reply, 
just  let  me  look  at  the  bill,  will  you.    Ugh  I"  grunted  the  old  man ; 
*  payable  at  my  Bankers,'  Curse  his  impudence  1" 

"  Tour  Bankers,  sirP"  said  White,  faintly,  seeing  his  hopes  vanish  one 
by  one. 

"  Yes,  my  Bankers.  I  bank  at  Barclay's." 

'*  Then  the  money  Biddle  told  me  about  belonged  to  you  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  my  friend ;  James  Watkinson  never  had  a  penny  there." 

"  But,  sir,"  remonstrated  White,  "  this  must  be  his  hoiise ;  for  I  saw 
him  here,  and  took  wine  with  him  in  this  room  1" 

**  True,  my  friend,  you  might  have  seen  him  here,  for  the  rascal  has 
done  me  as  well  as  you.  He  came  to  me  about  twelve  months  ago,  said 
his  name  was  Watkinson,  and  claimed  relationship  with  me— in  fact,  I'm 
afraid  he  is  one.  I  found  him  a  pleasant,  entertaining  fellow,  and  being 
a  bachelor  I  took  him  to  live  with  me.  I  lent  him  money,  and  the  use  of 
a  counting  house  on  my  wharf;  in  fact,  as  Ifoundhun  a  peraevering 
fellow,  I  would  have  done  anything  for  him.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  he  has  passed  himself  off  as  me,  and  got  credit  to  an  enormous 
amount.     I  shall  lose  a  cool  thousand  by  him." 

'*  I  see  it  all,  I  see  it  all  now,  sir.  What  a  fool  I've  been  1  I'm  a  ruined 
man,  sir.  I  can't  take  up  these  bills  :  what  am  I  to  do !  Oh,  my  poor 
wife  1  what  will  she  say  to  all  this  P" 
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^  Come,  come/'  eaid  the  kind-hearted  man,  "  it's  no  use  repining  at 
what's  done.  I've  been,  rather  overseen  in  the  matter.  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  to  assist  you.  Go  home,  and  tell  your  wife  all  about  it,  and  I'll  call  in 
the  morning,  and  see  what's  to  be  done ;"  and  then  going  to  the  sideboard 
he  poured  out  a  bumper  of  sherry,  saying,  "  Here,  take  this,  it  will  cheer 
your  spirits." 

^*  Poor  man !  poor  man !  I'm  really  sorry  for  him,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Watkinson,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  disconsolate  White. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


Mb.  Whits,  as  he  walked  down  to  the  boat,  began  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences of  his  loss,  and  the  more  he  reflected  the  less  inclined  was  he 
to  meet  his  wife.  "  How  she  will  glorify  at  her  own  penetration !"  thought 
he ;  *<  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it."  But  worse  than  all,  "  Where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  to  take  up  the  bills  P" 

As  White  was  in  no  hurry  now,  the  boat  was  ready  to  start  the  moment 
ke  got  on  board* 

'*  This  boat's  much  faster  than  the  one  I  came  in,"  said  he  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel. 

''You  see,  sir,"  said  the  man  in  reply,  "the  tide's  running  down 
strong,  that's  what  makes  yon  think  so,  else  we  ain't  so  fast  as  '  The 
I^ady,' — by  which  abbreviated  cognomination  he  was  supposed  to  under- 
stand "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

They  reached  Chelsea  in  a  crack,  at  least  White  thought  so.  He  tried  to 
be  too  late  for  the  London  boat — couldn't  find  his  ticket — ^it  was  no  use  ; 
the  pier^man  pushed  him  on  board,  saying,  "  Take  that  gentleman's  ticket. 
Bill,  will  ye  P^' 

Steam,  wind,  and  tide,  all  conspired  to  carry  Mr.  White  with  more 
npidity  to  his  home  and  his  wife,  than  he  desired  under  the  present 
^^i^cmnstances.  He  thought  of  the  lecture  he  knew  he  should  have,  and 
^hich  at  the  same  time  he  so  well  deserved.  It  was  no  use  wishing  the 
boilers  would  burst,  or  the  machineiy  get  out  of  order :  nothing,  does  go 
^'i^g  at  such  times. 

There  was  no  stopping  at  the  "  Bed  House,"  or  "  Thames  Bank,"  nor 
^unlioo ;  nor  yet  at  "  Yauxhall,"  nor  Lambeth .  no,  everything  conspired 
^  accelerate  the  journey,  every  revolution  of  the  wheels  brought  him  so 
p^ch  nearer  home.  What  shoidd  he  say  to  his  wife  1  How  was  he  to  break 
It  to  her  1  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  gone— dean  gone  !  What 
&  fool  he  was  1  How  he  wished  he  had  taken  Maria's  advice,  and  not  sent 
that  last  order  1  How  Skinner  would  laugh  at  him,  to  be  clean  done  by 
^^ch  a  wretched  swindle  I  All  this,  and  much  more,  Mr.  White  said  to 
himself  as  he  paced  the  deck  of  the  steamer ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  so 
borne  he  went. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Mrs.  White  and  her  family  were  seated  round  a  bright  sea-coal  fire, 
which  shed  a  cheerful  glow  on  the  happy  faces  which  surrouaded  it.  Mrs. 
White's  sister,  "Aunt  Selina,"  had  just  dropped  in,  and  was  nursing  the 
baby  while  Mrs.  White  prepared  the  tea. 

"  I  wonder  where  your  father  is,"  said  Mrs.  White  to  her  eldest 
daughter ;  "  go  down  Milly,  into  the  warehouse,  and  see  if  he's  come 
back." 

Miss  Miily,  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  descended  into  the  waiehonse, 
but  *'  Pa  wasn't  there,  and  John  didn't  know  where  he  was  gone ;"  so  Mrs. 
White  said  she  "wouldn't  wait  much  longer."  Having  made  the  tea  and 
the  toast,  and  having  several  times  wondered  "  what  could  keep  WiUde 
so  long  after  his  usual  time,"  and  having  confidentially  told  Selina  "  that 
he  was  the  most  tiresome  man  in  the  world,"  she  at  last  lost  all  patience, 
called  up  Walter,  and  commenced  the  evening  meal. 

"  Where's  your  father  gone,  Walter,"  said  Mrs.  White  as  she  poured 
out  the  tea. 

"  Over  to  Watkinson's." 

"  Watkinson's,  indeed !  Then  we  shan't  see  him  yet ;  and  when  he 
does  come,  I  dare  say  he'll  be  half  stupid.  What's  he  gone  over 
there  for?" 

"  The  bill :  didn't  you  know  his  bill  was  returned  this  morning  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  White,  sharply,  "  but  I'm  not  at  all  surprised.  I  told 
Wilkie  what  it  would  come  to.  Ugh !  we  shall  lose  all  tiiat  money,  I 
dare  eay.  I  knew  that  fellow  would  turn  out  a  rascal,  he  carried  it  on  his 
face ;  he  never  could  look  straight  at  you.  But  here  comes  Wilkie,  I  can 
hear  him  on  the  stairs." 

Mr.  White  was  a  long  time  hanging  up  his  hat  and  coat — ^he  dreaded 
a  storm.  He  slunk  into  the  room :  he  felt  relieved  however  at  seeing  Selina, 
she  was  such  a  good-natured  girl,  and  never  would  let  Maria  get  cross 
with  any  one.  So  he  sat  down,  cheerfully  asked  Selina  how  she  was,  and 
said  "  it  was  a  very  fine  day." 

*'  My  dear,  we  waited  for  you  ever  so  long,"  said  Mrs.  White,  kindly ; 
"  but  Walter  said  you  were  gone  over  to  Watkinson's,  and  as  I  did  not 
know  when  you'd  come  back,  I  began ;  but  this  is  only  our  first  cup :  the 
tea  is  very  good,  and  I'll  make  you  a  fresh  round  of  toast.  Sit  back, 
Walter,  and  let  your  father  feel  the  fire." 

'  She  don't  know  anything  about  the  bill'  thought  White  ;  so  he  took 
his  tea,  and  said  nothing.  '  I'll  tell  her  when  we  go  to  bed,'  he  mentally 
resolved  ;  '  it's  no  use  being  in  a  hurry.' 

'*  And  so  Mr.  Watkinson's  bill  was  returned,"  said  Mrs.  White  as  soon 
as  the  tea  was  removed,  and  the  children  put  to  bed. 

*  It's  coming  now,'  thought  Wilkie.  *^  Yes,  my  dear,  that  fellow's  a 
regular  swindler." 

*'  Well,  I'm  not  surprised ;  I  always  said  so." 

"  Yes,  Maria,  I  know  you  did,"  said  White,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  How  much  will  you  lose  by  him  ?  "  asked  his  wife. 

*'  Every  farthing  1  Four  hundred  pounds,  every  penny  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  pay  within  a  month.  Maria,  I'm  a  ruined  man  1  Every  body  will 
know  it,  and  every  body  will  want  to  be  paid.  I'm  a  ruined  man,  Man&- ' 

"  I  hope  not,  Mr.  "WTiite ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you're  a  very  foolish  one  to 
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inui  »o  much  to  onf.  ferxan ,  yoa  know  I  always  said  it  was  bad.     But, 
come,  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Hereupon  Mr.  White  related  to  his  wife  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Watkinson's  scheme  of  swindling. 

**  Never  mind,  Wilkie  dear ;  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain/' 
said  Mrs.  White,  as  he  finished  his  recital ;  "you  know  I  always  said  it 
would  be  8o ;  not  that  I  ever  thought  it  would  have  been  so  bad  as  it  is. 
But,  now,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Mean  to  do,  Maria  I  What  can  I  do  P  I  can't  take  up  these  bills, 
I  must  stop  !  You  know  last  quarter  I  lost  by  Jenkina  and  Parker  two 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  besides  other  small  things.  I  really  cannot 
go  on." 

"  But,  Mr.  White,  think  of  me  and  the  children ;  you  must  do  some- 
thing!" 

"  WeU,  Maria,  I  told  the  right  Mr.  Watkinson  how  I  was  situated, 
and  he  promised  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

**  Faugh  \  nonsense  1  what  does  he  care  for  us  ? — I  dare  say  he'll  do  a 
lot — I  don't  believe  he'll  come  at  all :  but  we  shall  see." 

"  Don't,  Maria  !  I  can  bear  anything  but  that — ^now  don't  1" 

**  Well,  now,  Wilkie,  I'll  promise  not  to  say  that  again,  if  youll 
promise  not  to  do  anything  for  the  future  without  consulting  me." 

"  I  will !  I  will,  indeed ;  Maria,"  cried  the  repentant  man ;  "  I  know 
you're  always  right ;  but  I'm  sure  I  did  it  all  for  the  best,"  said  Wilkie, 
quite  overooiue  by  the  kind  manner  of  his  wife. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  Wilkie,  and  I  think  I  can  get  you  out  of  your 
trouble,"  said  Mrs.  White,  rising  and  unlocking  a  book-case;  "you 
know  yon  always  allowed  me  a  weekly  sum  for  housekeeping — ^and  you  also 
kuow  that  yon  said  I  was  stingy,  and  that  I  was  making  a  private  purse. 
Well,  never  mind  if  I  was  stingy,  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  stingy  wife 
sometimes,  as  you'll  see.  Well,  I  never  spent  all  you  allowed  me,  and  I 
did  make  a  private  purse,  but  not  for  myself.  You  said  you  would  allow 
me  aU  the  fourpenny  pieces  fpr  pocket-money :  and  that's  the  result." 
And  Mrs.  White  threw  on  the  table  a  mysterious  looking  white  pocket- 
book,  with  a  flap. 

White  took  up  the  book,  **  Barclay,  and  Co.  in  account  with  Wilkie 
White,  Esq.:  balance  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds," — could  he  believe  his 
eyes?  He  looked  as  his  wife  with  blank  amazement,  as  the  good  little 
woman  stood  all  radiant  with  joy,  and  flushed  with  pride.  "And  is  all  this 
your  savings,  Maria  ?"  inquired  White. 

"  Every  farthing !"  and  all  saved  by  fourpenny  pieces,  and  stinginess." 

"  That  sly  old  fox  Biddle  was  at  the  bottom  of  this,  I  know,"  said  the 
tobacconi<it,  and  then  getting  uproarious,  he  shouted,  "  Five  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  1  Hurrah  1"  and  then,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he 
clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  wept  like  a  man. 

When  he  recovered  himself  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Maria,  I  admit  I  have 
been  a  great  ass ;  that  I  have  been  done  as  brown  as  a  pancake.  I  never 
was  so  unhappy  as  when  I  was  coming  home  in  the  steam-boat  this  after- 
luxm ;  but  I'd  go  through  it  all,  over  and  over  as^ain,  just  for  the  sake  of 
proving  you  such  a  dear  good  little  woman."  "  I  say,"  broke  out  White 
suddenly,  **won't  this  astonish  Skinner's  weak  nerves !  he'll  be  reguLurly 
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stam'd.  I  dare  say  be  knows  all  abotit  it  by  ibis  time ;  but,  blow 
Skinner !  let's  bave  some  wbisky  toddy,  Maria:"  and  saying  tbis,  White 
filled  bis  pipe  with  some  tobacco,  and  smoked  away  like  a  prince. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  for  the  Whites.  Wiliae  said  he'd  never  do 
anything  again  withont  consulting  bis  wife,  and  swore,  yes,  actnaDy  swore 
she  was  the  best  little  woman  in  the  world ;  and  Mrs.  White  bad  the 
greatest  trouble  to  keep  him  from  dashing  the  tumbler  on  tbe  floor ;  he 
said  if  he  didn't  break  something  he  should  not  sleep,  but  Mrs.  White  had 
him  there,  for  she  reminded  him,  that  he  bad  promised  her  not  to  do 
anything  without  consulting  her,  so  she  forbad  him  to  smash  tbe  glass. 

"  It's  only  ten-pence,  IdAria,  and  I  must  do  something  to  express  my 

joy." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Wilkie,  but  finish  your  pipe  and  come  to  bed." 
Skinner  did  hear  of  White's  loss,  and  he  wondered  how  be  carried 
things  with  such  a  high  band.  The  world  thought  he  was  a  keen,  derer 
man,  and  had  somehow  got  out  of  tbe  affair  well ;  but  no  one  but  his 
wife,  and  old  Mr.  Watkinson,  ever  knew  to  what  extent  Mr.  Wilkie 
White  was  done  brown. 


COLONEL  GARDINER,  AND  DOCTOR  DODDRIDGE'S 

LIFE  OF  HIM. 

fiY  Edward  Drapbb. 

F£W  books  migbt  afford  a  readier  means  of  exerting  an  influence  beneficial 
to  religion  and  morality,  than  those  relating  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of 
pious    men.     It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that    religious  bio- 
graphies should  be  usually  written  as  if  to  deter  the  general  reader  from 
their  perusal,  and  to  confine  their  benefit  precisely  to  that  class  which 
stands  least  in  need  of  tbem.     There  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the 
life  of  a  good  Christian  should  be  less  interesting  than  tliat^of  any  other 
man,  nor  why  it  should  not  be  written  so  agreeably  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion even  of  the  young.     And  yet  it  is  usually  (and  with  few  exceptions, 
that  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  being  among  the  number),   a  mere  ho- 
mily by  the  writer,  in  wbich  the  events  narrated  are  treated  as  digres- 
sions.   The  phrases  and  style  are  those  of  the  conventicle,  and  tbe  author 
evidently  considers  that  by  thickly  sprinkling  his  composition  with  shreds 
of  scriptural  quotations,  be  is  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  set  himself 
above  worldly  criticism.      The  effect  is  just  what  migbt  be  expected, 
namely,  that  the  unconverted  derive  less  benefit  from  the  writer's  labors 
than  from  tbe  last  Post  Office  Directory,  and  would  just  as  soon  dream  of 
sitting  to  read  one  throughout  as  the  other. 

The  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  by  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.,  affords 
an  iliustnitioii  of  this  singular  perversion  of  mental  vision,  which  renders 
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the  works  of  tlie  best-intending  men  upon  earth  oompaxatively  useless, 
jost  when  the  most  briUiiuit  opportonity  is  afifbrded  them  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  Tirtae  and  piety.  If  written  in  a  simple,  unpretending  style, 
this  biography  mi^t  have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  ever  written. 
Neither  thf  moral  nor  the  religions  lessons  which  it  teaches,  would  have 
heen  in  any  way  weakened  by  being  addressed  to  a  wider  cirde  of  readers, 
than  that  which  alone  can  feel  or  imagine  any  interest  in  the  good 
Doetor's  theological  disqnintions,  and  in  the  scraps  of  hymns  with  which 
he  has  chosen  to  intersperse  his  heavy  pages.  The  moral  of  Gardiner's 
life  proclaims  itself:  the  Doctor  attempts  to  stifle  this  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  his  own  deductions,  generally  feeble,  and  not  unfrequently  wrong. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  James 
Gardiner,  who  had  already  served  five  years  in  the  English  army,  was 
fighting  as  an  ensign  xada  Marlborough,  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Bamilies.  Some  of  the  French  had  posted  themselves  advantageously 
in  the  church-yard,  whither  the  young  ensign  was  sent  with  a  party  of 
men,  to  endesvoor  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  He  had  rushed  forward, 
with  his  colours  in  hand,  in  advance  of  his  men,  to  whom  he  was 
shouting,  in  all  the  fierce  excitement  of  battle,  when  a  musket-ball 
entered  his  open  mouth,  and  missing,  happily,  not  only  his  tongue  and 
teeth,  but,  still  more  fortunately,  the  spinal  column*  passed  out  through 
the  back  of  his  neck.  Gbrdiner,  who  had  felt  the  blow,  but  who  ex- 
perienced no  further  pain  for  a  few  seconds,  whUe  the  warm  blood  was 
yet  flowing,  imagined  at  first  that  he  must  have  swallowed  the  bullet, 
until  be  suddenly  fell  hoax  exhaustion.  The  worthy  Doctor  chooses  to 
usome  for  the  improvement  of  his  readers,  that  the  young  ensign,  at  the 
instant  of  receiving  the  wound,  was  indulging  in  '  horrid  language.' 
Perhaps  it  is  thenoe  intended  to  raise  an  inference  that  the  musket-ball 
vas  a  providential  dispensation,  intended  as  a  reproof  for  the  sin  of 
swearing. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  having  gained  the  advantage,  pursued  the 
enemy,  aocording  to  his  usuid  plan,  without  care  for  the  wounded  left 
v(xm  the  field.  Through  that  night  young  Gkurdiner  lay  bleeding  and 
helpless  upon  the  spot  where  he  bad  fallen,  and  his  life,  imperilled  by 
nme  stragglers  of  the  enemy,  who  visited  the  scene  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder,  was  saved  by  the  entreaty  to  '  spare  the  poor  child,  from  the 
lips  of  a  French  monk.  He  was  removed  to  a  convent,  where  we  are 
informed  "  the  Lady  Abbess  treated  him  with  the  affection  and  care  of  a 
mother,  and  he  always  declared  that  everything  which  he  saw  within 
these  walls  was  conducted  with  the  strictest  decency  and  decorum,"  a 
fsct  which  perhaps  startled  many  upon  its  first  publication.  Although 
the  hfe  of  his  hero  was  thus  preserved  by  a  "  Papist  "  monk,  and  by 
good  holy  christian  women,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  as  such  a  remarkable 
rireomstanoe,  that  they  behaved  with  decency  and  decorum,  although 
also  'I  Papists,"  the  Doctor  cannot,  in  his  superior  enlighteoment,  abstain 
erea  in  the  same  paragraph  from  a  gird  at  the  '*  monstrous  absurdities  of 
Popeiy,"  and  *"  the  Catholic  Fdth,  ess  ^  toerepkated  to  call  U" 

Although  the  Abbess  and  the  sisters  endeavoured  earnestly  to  induce 
^^vdiner  to  become  a  Catholic,  their  attempts  proved  futile.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  he  released  upon  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  restored  to 
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healtli,  than  he  commenced  to  prove  how  little  religion  could  have  had  to 
do  with  his  remaining  unconnnced  by  their  arguments,  and  that,  however 
strong  in  doctrine,  he  was  at  least  weak  in  practice ;  nor  in  this  respect 
does  the  conduct  of  the  young  ensign  appear  extraordinary,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  others  who  had  preceded  him,  and  perhaps^  with  that 
of  a  few  who  have  lived  after  him.  Experience  continually  shows  us 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  cling  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  to  keep  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  many  an  honest  person,  who  would  rather  die 
a  martyr  than  turn  Turk,  nevertheless  neglects  systematically  to  live  a 
Christian.  He  became  a  young  man  of  pleasure,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  was  applied  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  There  ia,  however, 
much  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  case,  dissipation  was  far  less  the 
result  of  depravity  than  of  the  example  of  his  associates.  In  one  point, 
at  least,  Gardiner  retained  a  sense  of  manly  virtue  and  its  exigencies. 
He  never  degraded  himself  by  drunkenness,  amid  all  the  temptations  by 
which  he  was  surrounded;  and  this  fact,  which  Dr.  Doddridge 
admits,  may  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  subsequent  repentance  of  Oardiner 
induced  him  rather  to  magnify  than  to  extenuate  the  follies  of  his  youth. 
A  young  man  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  lost,  while  his  native  strength 
of  mind  still  enables  him  to  resist  successfully  a  temptation  so  univenal 
and  so  insidious.  Moreover,  while  yet  in  the  height  of  his  career  of 
pleasure,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  prudence  and  activity  in  the  most  im- 
portant matf-ers.  He  lived  some  years  with  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then 
English  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  whom  (the  Doctor  tells  us)  "he 
endeavoured  to  approve  himself  by  every  instance  of  faithful  service." 
If  Gardiner  had  been  the  profligate  which  it  pleases  the  Doctor,  for  the 
sake  of  an  artistic  contrast,  to  paint  him,  his  residence  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  with  Earl  Stair  would  scarcely  have  been  protracted. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1715,  Gardiner  was  intrusted  with 
despatches  relating  to  a  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 

While  in  London  upon  this  business,  Gardiner,  who  had  by  this  time 
attained  the  rank  of  Captain,  casually  mentioned  in  conversation,  that 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  French  ELing'a  health,  he  would  not  live 
six  weeks.  This  saying  having  been  reported  at  Paris  by  a  spy,  the 
Captain  received  a  friendly  warning,  which  delayed  his  return  to  the 
Continent.  However,  as  Louis  did  really  die  within  the  time  specified, 
the  delay  was  but  of  short  duration. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Gardiner  fell  among  the  profligacy  of  the  Court 
of  the  Eegent  Due  d'Orleans.  Possessed  of  a  handsome  face  and  figure, 
and  an  apt  conversation,  combined  with  youth  and  a  position  in  society, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gkurdiner  became  an  especial  favonrite 
among  the  ladies  of*  the  Court.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  while 
he  was  still  an  object  of  envy  to  other  less  fortunate  gallants,  the  life  into 
which  he  was  almost  precipitated  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste.  Bitter 
sighs  and  desponding  thoughts  broke  in  continually  upon  the  pleasures 
of  the  dashing  young  soldier,  as  he  thought  upon  the  hoUowness  of  his 
present  enjoyment,  and  upon  its  contrast  with  the  cabn  sanctity  of  the 
convent,  where  his  life  had  been  preserved  by  the  charity  of  the  sisters, 
and  of  the  peaceful  home  in  Linlithgowshire,  in  which  his  aged  and  pious 
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mother  had  early  trained  his  youthful  mind  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  religion. 

It  is  possible,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  relating  effectively,  the  method 
which  Doddridge  faintly  shadows  forth,  but  is  too  timid  to  pursue,  might 
be  the  best.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  small 
amount  of  truth,  to  represent  Gardiner  as  a  tremendous  uproarious 
debaucher,  sunk  beyond  all  worldly  hope,  reclaimed  by  a  special,  direct, 
and  miraculous  interposition,  and  afterwards  living  to  exhibit  one  of  the 
idghest  examples  of  the  advantages  and  honourableness  of  religion.  But 
it  appears  far  more  consistent  with  probability  and  facts,  to  consider  him 
fts  the  piously  educated  son  of  a  venerable  and  exemplary  lady;  to 
attribute  his  failings  to  that  false  state  of  society  and  manners,  into  which 
he  was  cast  by  admission  into  the  Court  of  the  Begency,  and  to  view  hia 
alleged  conversion  rather  as  a  reclamation  from  an  utterly  vitiated  and 
mori>id  course  into  one  in  harmony  with  his  early  education  and  with  the 
principles  which  had  guided  his  youth.  It  was  one  night  (Dr. 
Doddridge  thinks  it  was  upon  the  Sabbath,  but  is  not  quite  sure),  that, 
having  spent  the  evening  in  some  gay  company,  whose  dissipation 
however  reckleas  had  terminated  at  the  not  veiy  late  hour  of  eleven,  that 
Gardiner  foimd  himself  alone  in  his  chamber  at  Paris,  awaiting  the 
time  of  midnight,  to  keep  an  appointment  which  had  been  made  between 
himself  and  a  married  woman.  To  pass  the  time  he  opened  a  book,  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  portmanteau  unknown  to  himself  by  his  mother, 
for  the  spiritual  advantage  of  her  son.  It  waa  entitled  '*  the  Christian 
Soldier ;  or.  Heaven  taken  by  Storm."  While  engaged  in  looking  through 
this  work — for  it  did  not  sufficiently  engage  his  attention  to  induce  him  to 
read  it, — ^nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  his  mind  should  revert 
to  the  pious  hands  which  had  placed  it  in  his  way,  that  he  should 
contrast  the  devotion  and  peace  of  his  home  in  Linlithgowshire,  with  the 
rice  and  dissipation  of  his  present  existence,  or  that  the  contrast  should 
be  immeasurably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  he  was 
now  only  awaiting  the  midnight  hour  to  fulfil  an  assignation,  criminal 
enough  in  itself,  but  regarded  in  his  native  land  with  more  than  ordinary 
horror  and  detestation.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  consequent  upon  such 
reflections  in  solitude,  and  at  the  most  solemn  hour  of  the  night,  was 
overpowering  to  the  soldier,  who  in  his  heart  had  ever  been  frank,  brave, 
truthful,  and  conscientious,  and  to  whose  inmost  soul  the  idea  of  a 
clandestine  and  dishonourable  action,  such  as  that  which  he  was  then  waiting 
to  commit,  must  have  been  violently  repugnant  and  offensive.  He  fell  into  a 
sudden  agony  of  remorse,  and  sanJc  back  insensible  in  his  chair.  He  used 
afterwards  to  relate  how  this  stupor  was  preceded  by  a  vision,  in  which  the 
Cmcifixon  appeared  before  his  eyes,  but  Dr.  Doddridge  is  somewhat  un- 
certain upon  this  point,  as,  perhaps,  upon  a  few  others,  and  feels  partially 
inchned  rather  to  believe  that  the  Migor  had  a  remarkable  dream, — an  idea 
which  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  physiology  of  nervous  excite- 
inents,|and  who  will  also  take  the  trouble  of  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Grardiner's  case  will,  probably  reject,  as  a  little  more  improbable 
than  that  of  the  miraculous  apparition  which  the  Doctor  rather  hesitatingly 
offers  as  an  alternative.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Gardiner  was  in  a 
Catholic  countrv,  where  the  Crucifix  was  accepted  as  the  common  and 
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general  symbol  of  religion,  and  that  during  his  long  and  painful  confine* 
ment  in  the  convent  near  Bamilies,  when  his  life  hung  in  the  balance,  this 
symbol  was  constantly  presented  to  his  eyes,  and  associated  with  hope, 
with  peace  and  with  holy  charity.  It  is  therefore  but  little  snrprisiug 
that  his  stricken  soul  should  suddenly  call  before  him  up  the  sacred  image 
or  that  he  should  behold  it  in  the  conventional  style  in  which  sculptors 
and  painters  have  represented  it  firom  time  immemorial,  and  as  it  is  seen 
in  every  Catholic  Church,  surrounded  with  glory.  In  the  notes  to 
Waverley,  Sir  Walter  Scott  quotes  approvingly  from  Hibbert's  Philosophy 
of  Apparitions,  (Edinburgh,  1820),  a  remark  that  a  short  time  before, 
Colonel  Grardiner  had  had  a  severe  fell  horn  his  horse,  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  had  more  to  do 
with  the  alleged  snpeniatural  incident  than  Doctor  Doddridge  appears  to 
suggest. 

But  whether  or  not  any  miraculous  interposition  were  afforded,  beyond 
the  recoil  from  evil  and  wickedness  of  a  mind  predii^x>sed  against  both,  by 
a  strict  and  careful  early  training,  but  led  nevertheless  into  wrong  by  the 
contagion  of  a  demoralizing  atmosphere,  and  beyond,  also,  the  superadded 
self-reproach  of  a  strictly  honorable  breast  at  finding  itself  harbouring  plans 
of  dishonor  and  wrong,  the  beneficial  results,  at  least,  of  that  evening 
appear  indisputable. 

For  a  man  in  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  to  become  a  devotee,  usually 
argues  some  amount  of  social  restraint  and  self-denial.  One,  however,  to 
whom  vivacious  society  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  duties  of  posi* 
tion,  has  comparatively  trifling  difficulty  in  effecting  his  separation  from 
worldly  companions.  The  gay  associates  of  his  earlier  Me  will  readily 
fall  away  firom  him,  when  they  discover  him  to  be  no  longer  one  of  them- 
selves ;  and  should  he  not  incline  to  solitude  and  seclusion  he  will  easily 
discover  many  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  by  whose  example  and  conver- 
sation he  may  be  encouraged  and  supported.  But  with  Gardiner  the  case 
was  widely  different.  For  him,  still  young,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
school  which  supplied  Congreve  with  his  sparkling  heroes,  one  fiK>m  whom 
even  some  of  the  graver  of  his  fellow  officers  considered  it  prudent  to 
hold  aloof,  lest  they  might  be  endangered  by  his  example,  for  him 
against  whom  a  thousand  of  his  own  former  sayings,  and  deeds,  might 
and  certainly  would  be  recalled,  to  serve  as  bitter  taunts  upon  his  present 
change  of  conduct  and  professions — ^for  him  boldly  to  declare  and  act  upon 
his  reformation,  required  a  degree  of  moral  courage,  which  perhaps  no 
merely  mundane  consideratioas  could  possibly  have  awakened.  Gardiner 
foimd  the  struggle  a  severe  one.  He  used  to  say  that  he  feared  less  ad- 
vancing upon  an  enemy's  battery  of  cannon,  thus  seating  himself  at 
mess  with  his  brother  officers.  But  sincerity  and  earnestness  seldom  fail 
to  secure  ultimate  respect,  even  from  those  who  may  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  most  ready  to  ridicule  their  effects.  GarcUner  soon  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter  of  these  annoying  and  severe  trials,  both  wisdom 
and  courage.  He  resolved  that  it  was  much  better  to  encounter,  and  if 
possible  to  subdue,  his  enemies  €h  maue,  than  to  be  a  continued  butt  for 
the  popping  of  sharp-shooting  wits.  Accordingly  he  induced  one  of  his 
friends  to  issue  invitations  for  a  large  dinner  party,  at  which  it  was 
intimated  that  Major  Gardiner  (his  then  present  rank),  would  attend  and 
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relate  the  reasons  of  his  change.  We  are  told  that  some  railleiy  which 
Gardiner  allowed  to  fall  almost  unnoticed,  passed  before  the  remoyal  of 
the  cloth.  After  that,  we  are  informed,  he  begged  the  patience  of  the 
company  for  a  few  minutes,  '*  and  then  plainly  and  seriously  told  them 
what  notiona  he  entertained  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  on  what  con- 
siderations he  had  absolutely  determined,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
would  make  it  the  care  and  business  of  life,  whatever  he  might  lose  by  it, 
and  whatever  censure  and  contempt  he  might  incur."  More  to  the  same 
effect  followed,  and  ridicule  was  then  silenced.  It  is  indeed  sorry 
jesting  with  a  man  in  earnest.  The  host  at  whose  house  the  party  had 
assembled,  rose  after  Gbrdiner's  speech,  and  exclaimed,  "  Come,  let  us 
can  another  cause ;  we  thought  this  man  mad,  and  he  is  in  good  earnest, 
proving  us  to  be  so." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  effects  ot  fashion  and  custom,  even  upon  the 
devotional  tastes  and  habits  of  the  pious.  At  the  time  of  Gurdiner's 
conversion  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Br. 
Isaac  Watta  appear  to  have  been  in  high  vogue.  If  there  be  one  point 
in  the  character  of  his  hero  to  which  Dr.  Doddridge  is  more  particular 
in  calling  attention  than  another,  it  is  that  of  his  partiality  for  hymns. 
Moreover,  the  *'  Doctor  appears  rather  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  that  he  himself  had  exerted  his  humble  powers,  (perhaps 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,)  in  that  peculiar  branch  of  literature.  In 
one  place  he  tells  us,  "  1  know  not  when  I  may  get  time  to  publish  a 
volume  of  these  serious  though  artless  compositions,  which  I  sent  him,  (the 
Colonel,)  in  manuscript  some  years  ago,  and  to  which  I  have  since  made 
veiy  large  additions.  We  are  unfortunately  debarred  from  giving  our 
readers  any  sufficient  specimen  of  the  style  of  religious  poetry,  which  was 
cultivated  about  a  century  ago,  by  a  curious  but  scarcely  inexplicable 
circumstance.  We  have  noticed  throughout  the  extracts  scattered  in  the 
"Life/*  that,  whenever  the  sentiment  is  feeblest,  and  the  verse  most 
dubious,  the  most  sacred. words  are  invariably  employed  to  eke  out  the 
barren  metre.  This  prudent  arrangement  certainly  prevents  quotation 
by  all  'who  would  avoid  the  charge  of  irreverence.  Two  verses,  however, 
of  something  designated  as  Dr.  Watts'  imitation  of  the  twenty-sixth  Psalm 
(to  which  it  does  not  bear  the  remotest  resemblance  in  any  way  whatever,) 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  subjoined  without  fear  of  offence.  We  are  told  that 
the  piece  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Colonel : 

**'  The  world  beheld  the  glorious  change, 

And  did  my  hand  confees ; 

My  tongue  broke  out  in  unknown  straint), 

And  sang  surprising  grace. 

«  *  • 

*'  Let  those  that  sow  in  sadness  wait, 
Till  the  fair  harvest  come; 
They  shall  confess  their  sheaves  are  great, 
And  shoat  the  blessings  home." 

Tor  all  this,  there  is  something  far  from  ludicrous  in  the  picture  of  the 
pious  Colonel,  fully  accoutred  in  the  costume  of  his  day,  in  low-crowned 
Weathered  three-cornered  hat,  in  gold  laced  scarlet  coat,  with  wide  sleeves 
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and  Mechlin  ruffles,  with  his  breast-plate  of  inlaid  steel,  his  danging 
broad-sword,  and  enormous  jack-boots,  riding  at  a  walking  pace,  in  front 
of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  begiuling  the  tedious  road,  with  a  carol  from 
the  "  serious  though  artless  composures"  of  Doddridge  or  Watts.  Such 
a  combination  allied  to  hypocrisy  would  provoke  not  only  our  mirth  but  our 
scorn.  But  when  we  know  the  man  to  be  in  earnest,  a  brave  warrior,  and  true 
gentleman  to  boot,  and  his  daily  Ufe  to  be  of  a  piece  with  this,  we  had 
rather  doff  a  hat  than  curl  a  lip  as  he  passes  by. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  another  jK^per.) 
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III8  UFK   xV^'D  TIMBS;   HIS  FRIKNDe  AlVD  BNBUIKB;  HIS  VICTORIBS  AMD  DEFEATB; 

HIS  KICKS  AND  UALFPKMCS. 

BY    ROBERT    B.    BBOUGH. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IX  WllIOII  MAB8T02r  LYNCH  HAS  SOME  OP  HIS  NOBLES  BROUOIIT  DOWN  TO 

NINBPKNCK. 

Mr.  Merbipebbles  took  a  furnished  house  at  the  West  End  of 
London  ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Merripebbles  took  it  nominally — the 
real  tenants  being  his  wife  and  Miss  Carlton.  The  house  was 
furnished  as  most  well-to-do  middle-class  dwellings  are,  now-a-days, 
without  a  trace  of  character  or  individuality,  without  one  relic  or 
indication  that  would  make  you  decisively  say  ''  such  and  such  a 
kind  of  man  lived  there  once."  Poor  old  Merripebbles  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  leave  any  very  vivid  mark  after  him.  His  changeable 
restless  wife  was  one  of  those  active  reformers,  who  are  generally 
discovered,  at  the  end  of  a  given  period,  to  have  left  things  in  exactly 
the  state  they  found  them.  The  one  being  in  their  little  household, 
who  alone  could  have  given  true  colour  and  character  to  the  dreary 
platitudes  of  glass  and  mahogany  around  them,  was  a  changed  being, 
taking  interest  in  few  things. 

Maud  was  very  wretched.  Not  grief,  but  anger — dull,  vindictive, 
unrelenting  anger  had  taken  possession  of  her — ^to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  feelings.  Her  beautiful  dream  of  life  was  over  :  the  fairy 
prince  had  married  the  pretty  shepherdess — treating  her,  the  all- 
powerful  enchantress,  with  disdain.  She  would  weave  spells  around 
them  yet,  and  crush  them  in  their  own  rose  bower. 
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Sometimes  for  days  she  would  neglect  her  toilette,  her  studies, 
almost  her  food  even — and  mope  in  savage  loneliness.  Then  she 
would  take  a  self-torturing  pleasure  in  dressing  herself  in  her 
costliest  garments,  and  displaying  her  rarest  accomplishments, 
p.tssing  herself  in  scornful  review,  as  it  were  ;  as  though  to  say, 
"And  he  refused  all  this!" — the  ** all  this,"  splendid  in  external 
beauty  and  a  thousand  graces,  heing  valueless  to  the  vast  heart  full 
of  love  within,  that  had  been  rejected  too. 

I  think  a  really  wise  friend  at  this  period  would  have  saved  Miss 
Carlton  from  herself.  But  alas  I  she  had  none  such  acquaintances 
in  London;  they  had  but  few,  and  these  were  people  pinned  down  to 
the  senseless  conventionalities  of  middle-class  life,  young  women 
brought  up  to  think  of  nothing  but  to  catch  husbands, — a  description 
of  ^  game  *'  which,  I  am  assured  by  numerous  complaining  mammas, 
the  utter  oselessness  (not  by  any  means  invariably  counterbalanced 
by  the  existence  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  ornament)  of  the  modern 
class  daughter  is  making  more  "shy**  every  day.  Among  such  young 
persons,  who  are  merely  saved  from  utter  frivolity  by  a  strong  dash 
of  heartless  cynicism  in  the  pursuit  of  their  material  interests,  a 
nature  like  Maud's  could  find  little  sympathy. 

Young  ladies  of  this  kind,  pinched,  padded,  gummed,  greased  and 
tortured,  laughing  over  their  hothouse  bouquets  (the  price  of  which 
in  more  honest  times  would  have  bought  shirts  for  their  struggling, 
baukrupt,  despairing  fathers),  Maud  was  thought  masculine.  It  was 
because  she  was  so  feminine,  that  those  little  speaking  dolls  could 
nut  comprehend  her. 

All  that  there  was  of  her  was  thoroughly  woman,  she  was  so  big 
of  heart,  and  brain!  —  she  was  a  giant  vine,  trailing  on  the 
earth,  her  rich  fruits  crushed  and  wasting  for  want  of  a  goodly  tree 
to  twine  herself  round.  Any  miserable  sticks  were  enough  for  the 
little  creeping  plants  about  her. 

Mrs.  Merri pebbles  scolded  and  entreated,  consoled  and  cried. 
She  treated  her  daughter  with  a  good  deal  of  choice  invective  which 
she  called  religious  exhortation.  She  set  divers  weak-eyed  individuals 
in  black  coats,  and  white  cravats  of  various  cuts,  to  talk  to  the  young 
lady.  The  reception  experienced  by  those  gentlemen  was  seldom  en- 
couraging. The  best  consolation  they  had  to  offer  her  wounded  spirit, 
wasgenerally  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  upon  surplices  or  painted  windows. 
Some  of  them,  of  a  more  practical  turn,  were  of  opinion  that  she 
could  not  do  better  than  devote  her  energies  and  fortune  to  the  cause 
of  the  unconverted  Heathen,  and  in  fact  emigrate  with  the  speaker 
as  a  Missionary  bride :  an  allusion  to  the  street  door  usually  cut 
short  their  interviews. 

Sometimes  it  pleased  her  to  show  herself  in  public,  when  Marston 
Lynch  and  his  wife  were  most  likely  to  see  her.  She  would  taunt 
Lacy  with  her  dazzling  beauty  and  riches,  from  opera  boxes 
and  carriages.  The  rueful,  woe-be-gone  looks  the  poor  little  suc- 
cessful rival  would  cast  towards  her  lost  friend,  were  triumphs  to 
the  latter. 
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But  the  triamph  of  all  was  still  with  Lucj,  and  the  thought 
rankled. 

And  how  was  our  worthj  friend,  Don  SanchodeSaumareZy  getting 
on  all  this  time  ? 

Well,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  progressing  as  fayorahlj  as  could  be 
expected.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  in  Maud's  most  secret  confidence. 
In  the  second,  he  was  nearer  her  equal  in  intelligence  and  acquire- 
ments than  any  one  else  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  Moreover, 
dogged  and  persistent  admiration  of  a  woman,  in  spite  of  cruelty 
and  insult,  will  eventually  have  some  softening  influence  on  the 
most  obdurate.  Even  Maud  could  explain  to  herself  how  ii  had  been 
brought  about.  Don  Sancho  was  a  daily  visitor  at  her  mother's 
house,  with  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  that  he  was  Miss  Carlton's 
suitor. 

There  was  one  thing  that  perplexed  our  diplomatic  friend  not  a 
little.  This  was  Maud's  unshaken  determination  of  vengeance  upon 
Marston  and  Lucy.  Saumarez  had  made  her  a  promise,  to  which  she 
intended  holding  him.  He  had  promised  to  show  her  enemies,  as 
she  called  our  poor  unoffending  young  friends,  ruined.  Let  him  do 
this,  and  he  might  claim  his  reward. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  Don  Sancho  was  a  very  good-natured 
fellow,  and  without  a  particle  of  malice.  It  would  give  him  real 
pain  to  ruin  Marston. 

Besides,  he  didn't  see  very  clearly  how  he  was  to  do  it.  He  had 
intended  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  giving  our  hero  plenty  of  rope, 
and  then  taking  credit  to  himself  for  his  execution.  However,  as  he 
thought  Marston  had  not  perhaps  quite  rope  enough,  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  buying  him  an  extra  yard  or  two. 

He  was  really  a  very  pleasant  fellow.  If  he  was  doing  you  an 
ill  turn,  he  was  sure  to  do  it  agreeably.  If  he  had  found  it  necessaryi 
as  might  happen  in  an  extreme  case,  to  poison  a  friend,  he  would 
have  infallibly  made  the  mixture  palatable.  The  little  shove  he 
meditated  giving  our  hero  down  hill  he  administered  in  the  shape 
of  a  most  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

He  induced  one  of  the  scores  of  small  capitalists  for  whose 
discovery  he  had  a  remarkable  nose,  to  start  a  satirical  publicatioo, 
of  which  he  made  Marston  the  Editor  at  a  tolerable  salary. 

This  act  of  friendship  stood  him  in  excellent  stand.  It  even 
partially  reconciled  him  to  Lucy.  You  see  this  good  fellow  could 
not  bear  to  have  enemies. 

The  principles  of  the  new  journal  were  avowedly  of  the  most 
savage  description.  Every  public  character,  on  the  least  provocation, 
was  to  he  attacked  without  mercy.  Marston  having  a  decided 
vocation  for  this  kind  of  composition,  was  not  long  in  attracting  to 
himself  and  his  paper  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  attention. 
A  few  weeks*  editorship  saw  Marston  Lynch  in  the  possession  of  ^ 
widely  increased  London  reputation,  and  also  of  some  few  dosen 
influential  and  dangerous  enemies. 

I  think  that  an  enthusiastic    young  author,  with  nothing  bat 
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his  anthorehip  to  depend  on,  had  better  (from  the  point  of  view,  be 
it  anderatood,  of  material  interest) — take  to  drinking,  gambling, 
horse-racing,  alchemy,  the  search  after  the  Elixir  of  Life — travel,  in 
fact,  on  any  of  the  turnpike  roads  to  ruin  that  reach  the  goal  bj  a 
short-cut — ^than  seek  it  by  the  circuitous  and  cheerless  path  of 
personal  satire.  It  is  all  loss  and  no  gain.  You  attack  a  hundred 
people :  you  immediately  make  a  hundred  enemies,-— almost  as 
expensive  a  stud  to  maintain  as  a  hundred  horses.  If  you  are  honest, 
keen-sighted,  and  eloquent,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  Your  feelings 
prompt  you  to  select  the  basest  of  mankind  for  your  castigation  : 
your  wits  give  you  the  clearest  insight  as  to  the  faults  by  which  they 
are  most  distinguished,  and  naturally  most  anxious  to  conceal ;  your 
eloquence  lends  you  colours  to  paint  them  as  they  are.  A  bad  man 
hates  the  truth,  as  an  ugly  woman  does  a  photograph.  The  secret 
that  he  is  an  ass,  is  the  most  dangerous  one  you  can  impart  to  a  fool. 
He  will  never  forgive  it,  for  may  it  not  have  been  true  ? 

The  Roman  proverb,  that  '*  written  letters  will  remain,*'  is  more 
true  as  applied  to  satirical  than  to  any  other  class  of  literature.  I 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  line  printed  against  any  person — in 
his  own  country  and  language  — ^that  did  not  come  to  his  eyes  with 
fall  knowledge  of,  or  shrewd  means  of  guessing  at  the  writer,  and 
not  one  such  line,  do  I  believe,  was  ever  really  forgotten  or  forgiven. 
No  matter  how  obscure  your  organ,  how  harmless  your  intention,—- 
if  you  have  once  removed  the  cuticle  of  a  moral  sore,  however 
alight,  the  patient  will  remember  the  pain,  and  store  up  its  memory 
against  the  operator.  And  of  the  classes  the  most  dangerous  to 
satirise  are  those  usually  selected  by  the  young  writer  (on  the 
irrational  principle  of  the  unclean  bird)  as  butts  for  his  satire, 
namely,  the  men  of  his  own  thin-skinned  order.  I  have  often  seen 
'*qaarrels  of  authors"  apparently  made  up,  the  former  enemies 
swearing  by  and  hugging  each  other  like  Siamese  twins.  If  ever 
there  has  been  a  paper  war  between  two  such  people,  I  look  upon 
the  alliance  as  unsound;  one  that  no  community  of  interests  or 
tiea  of  subsequent  good-feUowship  can  hold  long  together. 

They  may  dedicate  books  to  each  other — write,  live,  eat,  drink,  and 
smoke  together;  there  will  still  rankle  in  the  breast  of  one,  at  least, 
some  such  recollections  as  the  following: — 

"This  man  once  exposed  me  in  an  act  of  plagiarism,  injustice,  or 
ignorance.  He  robbed  me  of  half  such  or  such  a  success  by  proving 
that  I  had  stolen  my  table  from  another  writer.  He  dragged  my 
former  needy  existence  to  light,  when  I  was  compelled  to  do  things 
for  a  livelihood  that  I  have  not  since  cared  to  talk  about.  He  cut 
up  my  favorite  book  or  lashed  my  pet  song.  He  called  my  political 
honesty  into  question  on  this  occasion,  and  ridiculed  my  grammar  on 
that" 

And,  take  my  word  for  it,  this  smouldering  fire  will  break  out  at 
some  fatare  time.  The  two  friends  cool.  One  of  them — say  the 
West  but  inconsiderate  satirist — following  what  I  maintain  f o  be  his 
iaevitable  destiny,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  world  so  rapidly  as  his 
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late  friend  and  former  enemy.  The  latter,  wise  in  his  generation,  his 
made  friends,  and  has  many  gates  of  success  open  to  him.  It  is  now 
in  his  power  to  help  the  other  with  commissions,  introductioDS, 
favorable  notices,  and  what  not.  Let  the  other  ask  for  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  speedily  awaken  to  a  sense  of  his  mistake. 

And  the  man  who  thus  takes  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  legiti- 
mate revenge,  need  not  be  a  bad  or  vindictive  man  in  the  least  With 
all  the  imaginative  classes,  amour  propre  is  excessive,  and  its 
promptings  are  too  often  mistaken  for  principles. 

The  most  philosophic  among  us,  even  though  at  the  moment  he 
rises  from  the  last  dash  of  a  savage  article  upon  an  unknown  or  dis- 
liked author,  reading  a  similar  stricture  upon  his  own  works,  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  believe  the  writer  of  the  latter  to  have  been  actuated 
by  motives  of  baseness  and  calumny  or  envy. 

If  1  were  to  see  to-morrow  Sir  Edward  Lytton  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson  walking  arm  in  arm,  laughing  at  each  other's  jokes,  and 
hanging  on  each  other's  words,  do  you  suppose  I  should  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  such  a  coaliiion  ?  Can  the  Poet  Laureate — unless  he 
be  more  than  man,  and  less  than  Poet — ever  forget  the  sneer  at  his 
merits  (aimed  through  his  pension)  in  the  Nev  Timon  ?  If  Sir  Edward 
were  to  live  for  a  hundred  years — attaining  to  a  thousand  cheap 
editions,  ten  thousand  Baronetcies,  and  a  million  University  Rector- 
ships, would  he  not  writhe  to  his  dyin^  day  under  the  scorching 
of  these  eight  imperishable  lines  in  the  Old  Timon  and  the  New? 

**  Such  was  the  Old— here  comes  the  New  I 

Regard  him — a  familiar  face! 
I  thought  we  knew  him — \Vhat !  'tis  you. 

The  padded  man  who  wears  the  stays. 

*'  Who  charmd  the  giils  and  kill'd  the  bt yi, 
With  daudy  pathos,  when  you  wrote, — 

A  Lion  you !— who  made  a  noise, 

And  shook  a  mane  enpapiUottM  f" 

No  I  the  "  mane  en papillottea,^*  is  beyond  earthly  forgiveness. 

Take  another  view  of  the  picture.  Assume  that  through  ignorance, 
temper,  or  prejudice,  you  have  attacked  a  good  man  unjustly.  In 
addition  to  having  a  crime  on  your  conscience,  premeditated  or  not, 
you  have  a  good  man  for  your  enemy— ^a  sad  state  of  things  at  any 
time.  For  there  are  few  men  so  good  that  they  can  do  more  than 
forgive  an  injustice.  The  best  can  rarely  bring  themselves  to 
esteem  or  encourage  its  perpetrator. 

And  of  the  above  homily,  what  is  the  moral?*  I  really  do  not  know 
of  any,  except  the  one  pointed  at  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  excellent 
ballad  of  "  the  Busy  Bee,"— only  for  «*  little  children  "  in  the  striking 
lines  upon  the  "  angry  passions,"  read  "  literary  gentlemen."  It 
weakens  the  rhythm,  but  naturally  strengthens  the  application  to  the 
case  in  point. 

At  any  rate  Mnrston  Lynch  made  enemies  by  his,  or  rather  Don 
Snncho's,  new  publication — many  of  them  men  who  at  a  future 
time  might  have  been  glad  and  able  to  serve  him.     lie  made  little 
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else,  it  is  true.  For  writing  of  thut  lively  and  pregnant  descrip- 
tion, though  greatly  relished  among  the  personal  friends  of  the 
satirised,  does  not  always  coramand  appreciators  outside  those  circles. 
Tbe  publication,  in  fuct,  did  not  pay.  Murston  Lyuch>  after  having; 
sabmitted  to  a  dozen  successive  reductions  of  salary,  found  himself 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  weekly  excitement.     The  Journal  stopped. 

At  this  period  Mrs.  Lynch  was  on  the  eve  of  making  an  ad- 
dition to  the  family. 

Marston  finished  his  five  act  comedy  in  a  hurry.  He  had  quite 
departed  from  his  original  design.  The  conclusion  was  an  anti- 
climax, vamped  up  from  stale  French  materials.  Marston  took  it 
to  bis  friend  Toplin,  of  the  Cork-street  Theatre. 

Mr.  Toplin  having  detained  the  MS.  a  month,  returned  it  un- 
opened. Marston  had  questioned,  in  his  late  Journal,  the  talents 
and  charms  of  a  new  actress,  a  great  fu vorite  of  Mr.  Toplin's,  but, 
it  should  be  added,  not  of  Mrs.  Toplin's.  The  manager  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  he  would  have  nothing  fo  do  with  a  pitiful  ftrllow, 
who  could  be  so  unmanly  as  to  attack  a  lady. 

The  piece  **  went  the  round  '*  of  all  the  principal  theatres,  and  was 
rejected  at  all  in  succession. 

Lucy  was  confined  of  a  little  boy-— who  came  into  the  world  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  comforts  waiting  for  him. 

Marston,  driven  by  his  necessities,  consented  to  the  production  of 
his  piece  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  that  had  been  taken  by  a 
oeedy  speculator,  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  extorting  money  from 
amateurs,  ambitious  for  a  public  debui.  Our  hero  was  to  be  paid  a 
small  sum  for  each  nightly  representation ;  the  piece  was  acted  by 
a  wretched  gang  of  shop-boys,  ballet  girls,  and  supernumeraries. 
The  theatre,  sank  into  disrepute  by  various  successive  mismanage- 
ments, was  considered  beneuth  the  notice  of  the  newspapers.  The 
piece  dragged  on  for  a  week,  and  then  died  out  of  the  bills. 
Marston  was  not  sorry — ^he  had  been  ashamed  of  it. 

Hopeless  struggling,  *'  cold  water, "  and  unceasing  disappoint- 
meot  are  bad  regimen  for  young  men  of  our  hero's  constitution. 

Marston  Lynch  fell  ill. 


MONOPOLOLOGUES. 


TnrRTY  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  one  man  could,  by  his  own 
unassisted  powers,  enchain  the  attention  of  an  audience  for  the  space  of 
two  hours.  Those  patient  and  decorous  persons  who  sat  out  the  longest 
Shakesperian  plays,  the  dullest  five-act  comedies,  farces  in  two  acts,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  the 
joke  which  usually  missed  fire,  those  audiences  who  underwent  such 
solemnities  valiantly,  if  not  cheerfully,  would  have  recoiled  fix>m  a  lively 
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rattler  like  the  present  Charles  Mathews,  and  were  astonished  at  the  pre- 
sumption which  induced  -his  father  to  imagine  he  could  entertain  them 
single-handed.  Gould  the  elder  Mathews  now  rise  from  his  grave  and 
peruse  the  front  sheet  of  the  "  Times/'  he  would  find  that  the  taste  of 
audiences  was  somewhat  changed,  and  that  the  race  of  "  entertainers"  of 
which  he  was  the  Avater,  had,  indeed  "  spread  and  covered  the  earth." 
Ascents  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  Olios  of  Oddities,  Lion-slayers  at  Home, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  Drawing-room  Entertainments  are  Monopolologues, 
and  produce  large  incomes  to  their  possessors.  Under  variotts  titles,  Mr. 
Henry  Russell  has  been  giving  a  semi-dramatic  entertainment,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America ;  while  from  the  columns  of  those  journals  more  specially  devoted 
to  theatricals,  we  learn,  of  not  only  gentlemen,  but  ladies  who  are  *'  doing 
great  business  in  the  provinces"  with  musicsd  and  dramatic  lectures,  of 
which  they  are  the  sole  exponents. 

The  cause  of  the  general  success  of  such  experiments  may,  we  think,  be 
traced  as  much  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  public  taste  as 
to  the  improvement  in  the  amusements  provided  for  it.  The  great  fea- 
ture of  the  present  day  is  the  tendency  to  tilt  at  all  shams,  and  the  great 
weapon  employed  is  ridicule.  The  public  will  no  longer  patronise  those 
theatres  where  are  produced  dull  comedies,  full  of  platitudes  oonoeming 
rustic  virtue  and  British  power,  or  tragedies  stuffed  with  inflated  senti- 
mentality and  mock  heroics.  We  can  no  longer  respectfully  admire  the 
stem  hero  of  melodrama  who  bids  his  slaves  convey  his  enemy  "  to  the 
deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat ;"  for,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Diokens, 
we  have  seen  this  melodramatic  tyrant  in  private  life  in  the  ridicnloos 
person  of  Mr.  Lenville ;  nor  can  we  alternately  cry  over  and  applaud 
the  heroine  while  Mr.  Thackeray  has  shown  us  Miss  Fothenngay  taught 
to  stand  on  one  particular  board,  and  to  use  a  particular  set  of  gestures 
for  the  expression  of  each  species  of  emotion.  To  the  general  patrons  of 
the  theatre  nothing  is  so  acceptable  as  the  mirror  held  up  to  nature,  bat 
then  it  must  be  the  nature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  do  not  care 
for  long  speeches,  even  if  clothed  in  the  most  poetic  language ;  they  want 
to  see  the  reflex  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  to  be  presented  with 
types  of  the  various  classes  of  society  in  the  present  day ;  and  never  are 
they  happier  than  when  they  are  beholding  with  roars  of  laughter  an 
exact  representation  of  themselves  in  their  weakest  points. 

K  the  dramas  of  thirty  years  ago  did  not  supply  this  want,  if  they 
represented  an  unnatural  and  artificial  state  of  society  instead  of  depicting 
manners  as  they  really  were;  certainly,  the  "entertainments"  that 
then  existed  were  not  more  truthful.  The  only  gentlemen  then  essaying 
Monopolologue  were  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Yates,  and,  on  turning  to 
the  printed  editions  of  their  lectures,  and  also  to  some  private  manuscripts 
which  we  have  had  the  opportimity  of  inspecting,  we  find  that  no  class  of 
character  represented  could  possibly  have  existed,  and  that  chane- 
teristics,  dresses  and  ideas  were  all  of  the  old  conventional  stamp.  Though 
written  by  some  of  the  smartest  men  of  the  day,  they  read  now  tike  the 
effusion  A  the  wits  who  compile  the  columns  of  "  Baoidom  Beadings"  or 
"  Facetiae"  for  modem  penny  periodicals. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Mathews*  entertainments  called  "  My  Invitation,"  he 
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eommenoes  by  telling  the  public  that  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  them  for 
seven  years,  but  had  found  them  such  indulgent  masters,  that,  though  his 
time  was  expired,  he  would  not  throw  up  his  indentures  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  expression  of  a  wish,  which  reads  like  one  of  the  *'  sentiments  '* 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  Book  of  Toasts,  "  that  if  he  had  ever  sue* 
oeeded  in  maradamiging  the  road  to  mirth,  or  in  throwing  a  bridge  over 
the  Gulf  of  Sorrow,"  he  might  still  continue  to  experience  their 
patronage! 

The  characters  in  the  "  Invitation"  are  ludicrously  unnatural,  and  are 
fitted  with  names  which,  like  those  in  pantomime  biUs,  tell  their  pecu- 
liarities. *'  Policeman,  Mr.  BuUseye"  is  not  less  explanatory  than  '*  Mr. 
Shakeley"  whom  we  know  at  once  to  be  a  nervous  vfldetudinarian,  keeping 
doors  and  windows  hermetically  sealed,  dreading  draughts,  and  oonstuitly 
expecting  death,  while  the  whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 
Nor  does  it  require  an  acute  intellect  to  perceive  that  "  Sir  Harry  Skelter" 
would  be  a  rattling  good-for-nothing  baronet,  or  **  Sir  Archibald 
McBhomboid,"  a  fertile  mathematician,  who  would  persist  in  rejecting 
every  proposition  that  could  not  be  worked  out  by  the  rules  of  Euclid. 

On  turning  to  Mr.  Yates's  "  reminiscences,"  we  find  no  improvement. 
*'  Mr.  Damper,"  an  old  gentleman  who  throws  cold  water  on  every  pro- 
posal ;  **  Mr.  Felix  Fact,"  another  old  gentleman  who  takes  everything 
av  pufd  de  la  letirey  and  "  is  glad  that  the  candidates  are  going  to  canvatr 
the  Borough,  as  he  recently  got  wet  walking  from  Tooley  Street  to  Quy'i 
Hospital ;"  "  Mrs.  Paulina  Pry,"  an  inquisitive  old  woman,  are  characters 
equally  far-fetched  and  unnatural. 

To  exhibit  then  the  state  of  society  as  it  really  exists,  unfettered  by 
stilted  language  and  conventional  claptrap,  to  pourtray  everyday  characters, 
the  vraiMmblanee  of  which  can  be  attested  or  denied  by  the  audience 
whose  lives  are  passed  among  them,  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  both 
dramatist  and  entertainment  writers  of  the  present  day.  To  the  happy 
working  oat  of  this  notion,  we  msy  trace  the  brilliant  success  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor's  comedy,  "  Still  Waters  Kun  Deep  ;"  and  we-  may  attribute  the 
crowded  audiences  who  fill  the  prettily-decorated  rooms  of  existing  lec- 
turers: the  daily  performances  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  exemplify  this 
theory,  for  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  originally  the  great  attraction 
of  that  lecture  was  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  and  of  hearing  the  description 
of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  his  own  lips ;  yet  now  that  the  lecturer 
is  as  well  known  to  the  London  public  as  the  statue  at  Charing  Cross  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ascent,  erst  the  principal  feature,  is 
DOW  but  casually  alluded  to— -the  audience  flock  in  undiminished  numbers 
to  the  rooms,  because  each  character  introduced  in  the  entertainment  is 
one  whom  some  or  other  of  them  have  encountered ;  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  travelling  English  are  thoroughly  natural  and  life-like. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith's  entertainment  is,  however,  so  completely  sui  generis, 
consisting  more  of  a  record  of  travel  and  experience  interspersed  with 
light  diaracteristic  sketches  of  people  he  has  met  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  that,  for  an  illustration  of  our  idea,  we  would  rather  take  the 
Olio  of  (Mdities,  as  given  by  Mr.  Woodin. 

It  is  in  his  thorough  departure  from  the  old  conventional  and  hackneyed 
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types  of  character  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Woodi^'a  exodleiiba  Has. 
first  imperionation,  **  An  Animated  Sandwich/Ma  the  exact  repraaentative 
of  that  class,  who,  as  Hood  said,  "  live  on  sishiUing  a  day  and  their 
board."  In  dress,  in  voice  and  manner,  in  aboSing  gait  and  gmmbling 
-stupidity,  the  board-carrier  is  before  you;  he  delivers  no  particnhirly 
funny  speeches,  uses  no  low  comedy  "  gag,"  sings  no  irresiBtibly  dvoU 
song,  with  undying  chorus.  Mr.  Woodin  and  his  libretto-wiiter  know 
that  the  person  to  be  represented  would  do  none  of  these  things :  bat  he  is 
represented  as  he  has  been  seen  by  the  public  in  the  streets  just  before 
they  entered  the  room,  and  the  impersonation  is,  therefore,  an  undoubted 
success.  The  various  portraits  introduced  into  the  "  Chapter  of  Critics" 
are  even  more  cleverly  embodied  :  the  first,  Dr.  Johnson,  though  rendered 
wi^  due  fidelity  to  our  preconceived  notions,  as  to  the  dress,  stomach  and 
voice  of  the  celebrated  lexicographer,  is  but  the  presentation  of  a  received 
type,  which  would  have  been  equally  well  worked  out  by  less  dever  men ; 
it  is  in  his  photography  of  that  life  which  passes  imder  his  immediate  eyes 
that  Mr.  >V  oodin  shmes.  Thus,  the  half-hesitating  yea-nay  connoissettr  of 
music,  the  red-bearded,  technicality-using  prononee  votary  of  art,  who 
•  talks  Ruskin-like  sledge-hammer  criticism ;  the  used-up  swdl,  who  prefers 
the  legs  of  the  ballet  to  the  brains  of  Shakespeare;  the  grumbling  old  play- 
goer in  the  pit,  redolent  of  Kembie  and  Siddons,  and  peevishly  moumfol 
over  the  decadence  of  the  drama ;  and,  last  and  best  of  all,  the  tattling, 
whistling,  shrieking  gamm  in  the  gallery,  who.from  his  boldness,  is  the  true 
dramatic  censor,  who  by  sheer  inaolence  commands  or  forbids  an  encore^ 
and  adjusts  the  proper  height  at  which  the  '*  borders"  should  be  fixed  by 
the  carpenters  ; — ^who  is  the  staunch  friend  of  virtue  and  low  comedy,  and 
to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  dying  baron  are  turned  in  mute  appeal  for  the 
final  '*  Bray-vo  1"  These  are  every-day  characters  whose  pcntraita  are  at 
once  appreciable  by  an  every-day  audience. 

His  other  best  impersonations  we  hold  to  be  Lady  Evergreen,  Miss 
Chattaway,  and  a  tipsy  foxhunter  proposing  a  toast  at  a  Imdal  party. 
The  ''make-up"  of  the  first  is  perfect,  and  there  appears  before  you  an 
elderly  lady  in  silver  hair  and  brocaded  dress,  quiet  and  dignified  in  her 
manner,  the  very  penfbn  you  would  imagine  inhabiting  the  old  manorial 
hall  in  the  village — forming  a  great  contrast  to  Miss  Chattaway,  who  is  a 
dashing  London  beUe  in  the  most  modem  of  ball  costumes  and  appoint- 
ments. It  is  in  the  representation  of  female  characters  that  Mr.  Woodin 
differs  much  from  his  predecessors :  in  their  lihniti  were  to  be  found  none 
but  coarae  and  elderly  women,  more  like  the  hideous  caricatures  of  penny 
Valentines  than  hxunanity,  who  were  furnished  with  a  lisp,  a  stammer,  or 
a  brogue  to  *'  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  firom  a  coarae  throng."  At  the 
Olio  of  Oddities  the  female  impersonations  are  oreationB  in  a  new  walk  of 
dramatic  art. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  we  would  wish  to  point  out  to  thoaa 
young  men  whose  talent  for  mimicry  is  so  much  in  request  after  supper, 
whose  "bit  of  Kean"  convulses  the  drawing-iwma  of  Islington,  and  whose 
breath-holding  attempts  at  Buckstone  invades  tiife  seieni^  of  Claphain, 
we  would  wish  to  pioint  out  to  them  that  although  they  may  shme  in 
their  sphere,  it  were  unwise  to  seeK  a  more  public  recognition  of  their 
^aknt. 
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To  exaggeiaie  ike  inflexions  of  the  hamaa  moe  in  any  minis  no  diffi- 
cult matt^,  bat  to  leprodnoe  each  qiudnt  chancteiistic  in  the  Woodin 
manner,  leqniies  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  stady  of  a  life. 
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X.— ALT  PACHA  AND  THE  DEBVI8H. 


**  When  the  doom  of  a  mortal  is  written  in  the  fatal  book  of  Deatinyrlct  him  do  what 
be  may,  he  will  neyer  eecape  the  dreadful  fatare  in  store  for  .him.  Death  pnrsaes 
him  eyer^here^tarprises  him  even  in  his  bed— sacks  his  blood  with  greedy  li^M,  and 
oarriee  him  away  on  his  shoolders."— Panaqo  Sortso. 

Great  Ali  pasa'd :  the  proudest  in  the  street, 
Levell'd  their  turbans  with  his  stixrup'd  feet. 

'<  Allah !  "  the  People  sang. 
A  Dervish,  bent  with  age  and  sear'd  with  pain, 
Cleft  through  the  crowd  and  seised  the  Pacha's  rein ; 

And  thus  his  craok'd  voice  rang  : — 

"  Ali  Tep^lini !  thou  light  of  lights^ 

''  Who  sittest  on  the  Divan's  proudest  heights, 

"  Whom  glory  bore  and  nursed ! 
"  Thou  warrior  of  the  myriad-pointed  blade, 
«'  Shade  of  the  Pachalik  I— itself  Heav'n's  shade— 

'*  Thou  art  a  hound  accurst ! 

'<  A  funeral  torch,  thou  see'st  not,  lights  thy  path, 
'*  As  from  a  vase  o'erfill'd  thou  pour'st  thy  wrath 

"  Over  those  trembling  ones. 
*'  Thou  shin'st  amid  them  Uke  a  scythe  in  grass : 
''  Thy  gorgeous  palace  is  a  loathsome  mass, 

"  Built  with  their  blood  and  bones. 

"  Thy  day  will  oome  1  Ere  long  Janina  &lls, 

"  To  emsh  and  tomb  thee  in  its  crumbling  walls.^ 

"  May  Allah  chain  thee  well 
*'  Beneath  the  tree  accurst,  where  spirits  damned 
*'  On  its  black  branches  shiver — crouch'd  and  cramm'd 

"  Down  in  the  sevenUi  Hell  1 


<« 
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Naked,  thy  soul  shall  fly !  amid  the  flames 
A  Demon's  voice  shall  read  thy  victims'  names. 
"  Bound,  thou  shalt  see  thnn  prowl ; 
'*  Speetres  with  emptied  veins,  yet  bleeding  still, 
"  More  num'rous  than  the  sounds  of  baffled  ill, 
"  Thy  fears  shall  make  thee  howl ! 

M  2 


"  A.I1  this  shall  come  to  pass  I  aod  thou  in  vain 
•'  Might  yell  for  fleet  or  fortress — sword  or  chain 

"  ( WasK  of  despairing  breath ! ) 
"  E'en  though  Great  AU — like  the  heathen  Jew, 
"  To  cheat  the  devil,  wailing  for  hb  due — 

"  Should  change  bis  name  ere  death ! " 

A  sword,  beneath  his  robe,  graced  All's  aide, 
A  loaded  blunderbuss — as  erater  wide. 

Three  pistols  (used  to  smoke), 
Also  a  dirk  :  he  let  the  priest  revile — 
Then  musing  bow'd  his  head,  and  with  a  smile 

Gave  the  old  mui  his  cloak. 

Robert  B.  Bbough. 
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[     BII^TIOn     OF     A     BPTRrrDAL    IKTEBVIEW     Ot     OH*     BOOOLC,     1 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  DECEASED  CXJLLEGIAH. 


RY  JAS.  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

OODLE,  sing  a  sonjr  t" 
I       I  addressed  the  obese  individual  of 
that   unme,   the  "  capital  B,"   as  he 

(delighted  to  be  called  in  the  midst  of  a 
festive  party.     I  always  make  a  point 
thereat  of  asking  the  wrong  man  to  do 
the  right  thing.     It  gives  such  a  blau 
of  triumph  to  the  capable,  if  jon  show 
up  the  incapable.     It  makes  the  giant 
\  look  taller,  the  strong  man  stronger.    I 
-^  ask  the  clown  to  dance,  the  dull  man  \o 
.    make  a  joke,  the  fellow  who  should  only 
I    be  tnisted  with  a  spoon  to  carve  a 
chicken !    Boodle  could  no  more  sjng 
than  a  crow. 

"Singasong!"  he  answered,  with  the  voice  of  a  trombone,  "TwouLl 
as  soon  swallow  the  poker.  I  am  not  a  bashful  man,  but  I  am  past 
unging,  if  ever  indeed  I  was  lit  for  it,  and  I  do  not  much  think  that  I 


I 

I 
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erer  was.  1  never  sang  in  my  life  bat  1  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
doing  so.  Some  people  tmie  away,  vociferating  pleasantly,  watching  the 
flies  on  the  ceiling,  with  an  air  about  them  which  tells  any  one  how  dcyerly 
they  think  they  do  it.  They  like  it,  I  suppose ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  never 
in  all  my  Hfe  sang,  but  I  fielt  uneasy  for  at  least  three  weeks  afterwards. 
The  last  time  I  attempted  anything  of  the  sort  was  when  1  went  to  a 
vhitebait  dinner,  and  do  you  know  that  I  could  not  look  any  of  my  friends 
in  the  face  for  three  weeks  afterwards.  Pleasant  that,  was  it  not?  Sing ! 
no,  I'll  die  the  death  of  a  martyr  first  1" 

"  Then  you  will  do  something  to  amuse  the  party.  A  Christmas  party 
oomes  but  once  a  year,  is  sacred  to  old  feelings,  old  superstitions,  old 
stones,  old  songs,  old  loves,  old  fancies,  and  old  remembrances.  Thank 
Heaven  for  Christmas !" 

"Amen,"  said  the  Priest  piously.     "  You  have  been,*'  said  the  soldier 
of  the  psurty,  carefully  caressing  his  whiskers — "you  have  been  out  in 
the  world  a  great  dad,  sir?"     "Oh,  yes,"  answered  my  uncle ;    "out 
a  good  deal; — out    of  my  reckoning   sometimes,  out   of  spirits  very 
often,  out  of  sorts  as  well; — ^very  seldom,  till  1  grew  rather  wiser,  out  of 
debt :  and  when  1  was  young,  I  must  confess  it,  what  with  dancing  at 
parties  with  pretty  girb,  and  staffing  late  at  bachelors'  rooms,  very  often 
'out'  of  nights. 
"  In  those  nocturnal  rambles  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ?" 
"  Well,"  answered  my  uncle,    "  I  can't  say  that  I  did,  and  I  can't 
say  that  I  did  not.    I  am  in  a  state  of  perplexity  between  the  two.     To 
my  dying  day,  there  is  a  point  about  which  I  can  never  solve,  and  I 
don't  believe  I  shall  either,  no,  not  if  1  live  to  be  eighty.      It  was  about 
Christmas  time,  too." 
"  How  was  it  then  ?  '* 

**  Why,  thus :  —  I  was  in  my  younger  days  a  *  Bagman.'  Why  they 
called  us '  Bagmen '  I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  care.  Your  aunt  did.  She  used 
to  be  preciously  wild  about  it.  But  so  long  as  I  pleased  my  customers  and 
got  orders  for  the  house  of  which  I  am  now  the  head,  what  cared  1  ?  I 
dare  say  that  the  young  fellows  who  look  to  inherit  my  sovereigns  will 
not  think  them  less  heavy  because  they  were  earned  by  a  '  Bagman.'  I 
would  rather  be  called  a  Bagman  than  a  Commercial  gent., — '  Commer- 
cials,' they  call  them  now,  and  they  are  whisked  about  from  place 
to  place  in  railway  carriages.  Ah  1  mine  were  the  days ;  when  I  travelled 
I  did  the  thing  like  a  gentleman,  with  my  black-bodied  gig  and  yellow 
wheels,  and  fast-trotting  mare.  I  used  to  astonish  the  country  people, 
and  there  was  not  a  barmaid  along  within  forty  miles  of  London,  who 
had  not  made  love  to  me,  after  her  fashion :  but  then  I  had  metal 
more  attractive  in  London. 

**  WeU,  I  was  going  what  I  called  the  Midland  Circuit,  in  this  very 
same  gig,  driving  tins  very  same  mare.  It  was  after,  just  after 
ThurteU  cut  Weare's  throat,  and  a  melancholy  time  it  was.  The  country 
papers  were  full  of  murders,  and  every  passenger  on  the  road  looked 
sharply  into  the  faces  of  those  whom  he  met,  and  thought  every  other 
person  a  highwayman.  As  for  me,  I  put  a  couple  of  good  double- 
^rrelled  pistols  close  to  me  in  the  gig,  buttoned  my  coat  round  me,  and 
determined  to  take  my  chance. 
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**I  was  in  the  tobacco  trade  then,  as  now,— p'raps  so  many 
peopla  did  not  smoke  as  now, — p'raps  they  did,  but  at  any  rate  cigars 
and  tobacco  were  higher  in  price,  and  we  made  such  a  good  thing  of  it, 
that  no  one  could  afford  to  keep  a  traTeller  from  taking  orders,  especially 
just  about  Christmas^time,  when  I  was  closing  up  the  orders  for  the  old 
year,  and  getting  fresh  in  for  the  new. 

*'  Well,  I  was  down  in  Oxfordshire,  travelling  northward,  and  I  got 
to  Oxford  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  When  I  got  there  I  found  a 
letter  from  the  Governors,  stating  that  at  about  twenty  miles  north  a  bill 
would  be  due,  and  would  be  paid  at  the  bank  there,  upon  the  day  after 
Christmas-day.  I  knew  they  were  in  want  of  money,  and  I  quite  under- 
stood that  my  orders  were  imperative  that  I  should  be  ready  to  present 
the  bill  when  due.  I  wanted  to  get  home  amazingly,  but  what  was  to 
be  done?  the  bill  musi  be  presented,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of 
it, 

"  Sure  enough,  I  stayed  in  Oxford  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner.  I 
went  to  church,  and  heard  the  Cathedral  service  in  the  morning,  and 
joined  in  the  Christmas  hymn.  I  looked  hard  at  the  melancholy  old 
fellows — ^the  Uw,  very  few  who  were  left  in  their  Colleges  upon  that  day. 
I  thought  how  lonely  must  their  life  be ;  and,  before  I  went  to  dinner, 
I  walked  into  two  or  three  of  the  Colleges,  and  marked  one  or  two  solitary 
lights  in  the  windows  of  some  of  the  Quadrangles,  and  thought,  almost 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  of  the  poor  solita^  scholars,  the  reading  men,  who 
were  there  alone  with  their  books  upon  Christmas-day. 

''I  made  myself  thoroughly  misenible  about  them,  I  can  tell  you.  They 
might  have  rare  puddings  in  the  Hall,  and  fine  beef,  I  dare  say  ;  but  the 
poor  sizar  or  servitor,  (one 's  Oxford  and  t'other  Cambridge,  I  don't 
know  which — ^they  are  the  same  thing  in  spirit,)  sat  there  by  his  twinkling 
candle,  thinking,  I'll  be  bound,  of  Christmas-day  at  home. 

"  I  was  so  melancholy  and  depressed  with  these  thoughts,  that  it  came 
into  my  head,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  drive  them  away, 
or  else  I  knew  that  I  should  spoil  my  dinner.  I  therefore  whistled  the  fag 
end  of  a  tune — It  was,  'Begone,  dull  care,'— then  fashionable  I  think,  and 
began  my  journey  towards  the  White  Hart.  Mine  was  not  to  be  a 
soUtary  dinner.  Simmons,  an  enterprising  young  fellow  in  the  wine 
trade—he  has  chalk  stones  on  his  fingers,  a  large  fortune,  and  occasional 
fits  of  delirium  tremens  now — ^was  to  be  my  companion;  and  after  dinner  the 
Landlord  was  to  come  up,  and  to  bear  his  part  in  a  song,  and  in  a  bowl  of 
punch,  which  in  honour  of  its  being  Christmas,  he  had,  time  out  of  mind, 
provided  for  us  Bagmen. 

"Well,  I  was  just  stepping  out  of  the  Quad  at  Corpus,  turning  round  my 
head  to  look  at  the  solitary  twinkling  light  of  one  poor  devil  in  the  comer, 
when,  who  should  I  run  against  but  a  collegian.  He  was  a  taU,  thin, 
mdancholy  man,  with  a  torn  gown,  a  very  seedy  square  cap,  things  which 
then,  as  now,  were  honorable ;  and  from  the  state  of  these  things  I  knew 
him  to  be  learned.  He  was  making  towards  the  light  I  was  looking  at, 
when  I  ran  bump  against  him.  He  did  not  hurt  me — I  was  a  stout  fellow 
then,  but  I  must  have  given  him  an  awkward  knock,  for  I  sent  him  flying 
yards  away.    He  was  as  polite  as  Chesterfield,  for  he  capped  to  me  at 
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oBoe  Had  bowed,  and  asked  my  pardon  for  kis  awkwardness.  That  told 
me  that  he  was  a  poor  student,  a  sizar.  If  he  had  been  a  gentleaian, 
oommoner,  a  nohleman,  he  would  have  sworn  at  me  like  a  Bagniau. 

*'Yoar  awkwardness,  sir  ?"  cried  I ;  "upon  my  word  it  was  mine,  and 
mine  alone ;  and  to  ^)ologize  more  substantially  for  it,  may  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  wish  you  a  meny  Christmas  ?** 

*'  I  said  this  in  my  joUiest  voice,  and  took  off  my  hat  as  I  said  it.  The 
ooll^;iaa  gave  a  sigh*  as  he  answered,  'A  merry  Christmas, — ^I  wish  one  to 
jou,  sir.' 

**  That  sigh  troubled  me  so  much,  that  my  mind  was  made  up  what  to 
do  at  once.  I  quite  pitied  the  student,  and  putting  out  my  hand,  tuok 
\us,  a  long,  thin,  cold,  consumptive  hand  it  was,  and  shook  it.  *  Come, 
sir, '  said  I,  '  do  me  the  favor,  if  you  have  no  better  invitation,  to  conic 
and  dine  with  me  at  the  White  Hart ;  I  am  no  scholar  myself,  and  \io\y^ 
I  don't  offend  you ;  I  mean  it  in  good-will ;  a  bottle  of  old  port,  a  cut 
from  the  breast  of  a  turkey,  and  a  piece  of  beef,  will  do  neither  of  us  harm 
I  will  wager.  Here  I  fell  to  whistling  '  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,' 
for  want  of  filling  up  the  pause  in  a  better  way, 

**The  student  smiled  in  a  faint  shadowy  way  at  my  manner,  and 
without  a  pause  accepted  the  invitation. 

"When  I  had  got  him,  I  felt  somehow  awkward,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  Here  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  accepting 
the  invitation  of  a  '  Bagman.'  How  should  I  make  him  jolly  P  Would 
my  rude  mirth  and  town  stories  please  him  ?  Would  he  care  to  know 
the  maker's  price  of  the  weed  ?  I  was  so  fat  and  burly — he  so  long,  thinj 
and  shadowy ;  I  so  untaught,  he  so  learned  ;  I  knew  this  by  his  air,  his 
manner,  his  walk.  I  felt  at  the  same  time  awkward  and  proud,  frightened 
and  rejoiced  at  my  goest's  presence.  Presently  the  sound  of  Christmas 
bells  came  upon  the  air ;  so  jubilant,  ringing,  thronging,  hurrying  through 
the  air  ;  timibling  over  each  other  in  their  hurry  to  get  through  the  belfrey 
bars,  and  carrying  so  much  good  fellowship  with  them,  that  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  my  pride.  'Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,' 
thought  I ;  '  there  was  no  pride  about  the  invitation  given  then.  It  m  a 
holy  season,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  it  holy,  is  to  behave  naturally  and 
kindly,  and  to  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket.  After  all*  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  student  will  not  be  veiv  glad  to  dine  with  me. 

"  These  thoughts  flashed  through  my  brain  in  a  minute.  I  had  scarcely 
gathered  up  my  thoughts,  when,  through  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  my  acquaintance  propose  that  he  should  run  to  his  rooms  and 
change  his  dr^  ;  but  I,  looking  at  my  watch,  and  not  sorry  at  walking 
with  a  '  gown,'  took  his  arm  within  mine,  and  declaring  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  set  out  for  the  '  White  Hart.' 

"  The  Landlord  looked  surprised  at  me  and  my  guest :  what  was 
more  the  '  boots,'  who,  with  a  shining  face,  and  hair  combed  straight 
upon  his  forehead,  stood  at  the  door,  paurtly  in  expectation  of  a  Christmas 
box,  and  partly  to  greet  his  old  friends,  absolutely  did  not  recognise  the 
student.  I  should  premise  that  '  boots '  was  an  old  boots,  and  that 
his  peculiar  pride  and  fame  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  positively  could 
remember  the  faces  of  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  Colleges,  and  that 
upon  consulting  him  upon  any  point  in  that  way,  he  was  never  found  to 
trip. 


«< 
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"  Well,  we  went  up  into  the  great  room  of  the  inn.  The  Landlord  had 
drawn  the  screen  round  the  table,  enclosing  the  fire,  and  endeavoured 
to  take  away  from  the  vastness  of  the  room.  There  was  a  four-branch 
candlestick,  with  wax  candles,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  give  mudi 
light.  The  very  fire  on  the  hearth,  which  was  roaring  up  the  huge 
chimney  when  we  came  in,  I  fancied  to  smoulder  down  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  the  wax  candles  actually  to  want  snuffing.  A  letter,  with  a  great 
vulgar  commercial  seal,  lay  upon  the  table.  It  was  fix>m  my  intended 
companion  Tom  Groggins,  who  wrote  to  say  he  had  been  invited  to  a 
Christmas  dinner,  at  a  tradesman's  upon  whom  he  had  called  for  orders, 
and  finished  by  a  "  P.  S. — Two  of  the  daughters  sing  like  angels." 

"  I  wished  the  daughters  had  been  anywhere  else.  I  depended  upon 
Tom  Groggins'  cheerful  voice  and  air.  I  absolutely  felt  my  spirit  sinkmg. 
'  I  am  very  sorry,  sir, '  said  I  to  the  student, '  but  positively  I  shall  have 
to  do  all  the  honors  myself.  My  friend  has  disappointed  me,  and  I  have 
got  no  vice.' 

*  No  what  P  *  queried  the  student. 
*No  vice,  no  gentleman  to  support  me !  * 
'  Oh,  that  is  fidl  1  *  cried  he  gaily ;  '  I  did  not  quite  take  you  at  first. 

Oh,  never  mind,  I'll  be  your  vice.  I'U  support  you.'  Here  he  took  off 
his  cap,  disclosing  a  beautifully  high  pale  forehead,  down  the  very  centre 
of  wMch  the  short  curly  crisp  hair  grew  in  a  peak,  allowing  me  to  notice 
temples  which  were  as  white  and  polished  as  the  cicatrice  of  a  bum,  just 
as  if,  indeed, — as  if  two  horns  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  wounds  cauterised. 

"  He  sat  down  with  great  alacrity,  and  the  first  course,  a  boiled  turkey, 
having  been  placed  on  the  table,  I  sat  down  too,  and  proposed  to  say 
grace,  which  I  never  omit  upon  Christmas-day.  *  Stop,'  cried  the 
student,  '  /  belong  to  the  clerical  profession  ;  1  am  a  clerk,  though  not 
in  orders ;  1*11  say  grace ;  do  you  say  it  in  English  ?  * " 

"  *  Of  course  I  do,'  I  returned. 

*  Ah,'  he  exclaimed,  '/  say  it  in  Latin — ^an  old  form,  you  know.' 
'  Say  on,  then,'  I  answered ;  '  no  matter  what  the  form  be,  I  can  think, 

though  I  am  no  scholar.' 

**  *  Good,'  returned  the  student,  bending  down  his  head,  so  that  the  white 
temples  glistened  in  the  light.  He  then  uttered  very  heartily  a  few  words, 
which  he  said  were  the  grace,  but  which  I  thought,  strangely  enough, 
sounded  like  an  imprecation. 

"  We  fell  to,  but  not  with  that  hearty  goodwill  which  one  should 
when  at  a  Christmas  dinner.  There  is  something  peculiarly  christianlike 
and  joUy  in  eating,  at  least  so  I  think.  Men  eat  variously,  to  be  sure ; 
some  spread  about  their  victuals  over  their  plates,  then  glower  over 
them,  and  then  devour  them.  Some  men  eat  ravenously,  like 
wolves,  others  daintily,  like  pretty  ladies ;  some  men  nibble,  others  gobble 
and  bolt.  My  friend  did  not  do  either.  The  victuals  seemed  to 
glide  and  slide  from  the  edge  of  his  plate  to  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thence  to  his  mouth,  with  an  ease  and  agility  which  astonished  and 
confounded  me. 

"  I  never  saw  any  other  man  eat  as  he  did.  I  have  had  pretty  good 
practice  in  my  life,  but  my  student  friend  beat  both  rae  and  all  my 
acquaintances,  living  or   dead.     *The  Alderman   in  chains,'   as    they 
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then  used  to  denominate  the  turkey  and  sausages,  had  very  nearly 
disappeared.  I  should  have  sent  it  away  with  only  a  modest  slice 
cut  out  of  its  breast,  but  the  student  would  not  agree  to  that,  and 
sliced  and  cut  it  nearly  to  a  skeleton.  I  never  saw,  either,  a  better 
canrer.  Wings  and  legs,  breast,  back,  and  side  bones,  came  away  like 
magic.  The  student  did  everything  with  a  grace,  and  even  the  Landlord, 
who  fell  back  aghast  when  he  came  in  with  the  second  course,  an  im- 
mense piSee  de  r^tance  in  the  shape  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,  although  he 
looked  with  a  profoundly  sad  and  regretful  eye  at  the  remains  of  the 
turkey,  treated  the  student  with  marked  respect,  and  placed  the  beef 
before  him. 

"'Landlord,'  said  he,  *what  have  you  to  drink P  Something,  I 
hope,  that  will  give  me  a  better  appetite;  we  have  been  playing  at 
present.' 

*  Some  hock,  or  some  sparkling  moselle  ?'  returned  our  host. 
'  Pish  1'  said  the  other ;  *  give  me  somethinc^  fresh  and  new.     fTe 
imderstand  all  those  things.     Let  our  friend  drink  light  wines,  and 
bring  me  some  gin  and  bitters.     Mind,  the  best  of  both,  and  just  give 
the  fire  a  poke,  its  spirits  are  gone  out.' 

"  I  was  aghast  1  Here  was  one  on  whom  I  had  previously  looked  with 
respect,  asking  for  the  most  vulgar  of  vulgar  liqiuds.  The  Landlord  merely 
bowed  his  assent,  and  as  it  was  Christmas-day,  I  bade  my  guest  drink 
what  he  chose  to  call  for.  He  took  me  at  my  word,  repeated  his  order 
to  the  Landlord,  and  tossed  off  the  bumper  of  gin  and  bitters,  in  a  way 
which  made  me  fancy  that  the  liquid  hissed  as  it  rolled  over  his  hot 
tongue.  •  Ah  !'  thought  I.  '  it's  a  wild  life  they  lead  at  College.  This 
young  man  will  be  a  ruined  man.'  I  cannot  say  that  the  liquid  appeared 
to  affect  him  at  all.  He  said  it  was  water,  and  threw  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  fire,  which  blazed  up  in  a  pale  blue  flame,  testifying  to  the  goodness  of 
oar  host's  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  lighting  up  the  pale  countenance 
of  my  guest,  and  making  me  mark  more  than  ever  the  deep  lines  in 
his  fiice,  extending  from  his  nose  to  his  chin,  and  those  which  spread 
out  from  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  like  the  lines  in  a  nuip,  which  show 
you  which  way  a  certain  route  runs. 

**  The  beef  went  pretty  nearly  as  quickly  as  the  turkey  had  gone.  I  call 
my  memory  to  witness  that  it  was  not  eaten  by  me.  I  cannot  remember  that 
eren  without  dread,  nor  the  face  of  the  landlord,  bathed  almost  in  tears, 
as  he  carried  away  just  a  slight  shade  of  the  sirloin.  The  excellent 
man  bore  in  the  pudding,  with  despair ;  but  the  landlord's  daughter,  who 
had  an  artistic  eye,  had  marked  a  cross  in  honour  of  the  day  in  red 
berries  upon  one  side  of  it.  It  was  a  huge  pudding,  and  looked  nobly 
with  the  leaves  crackling  and  glistening  in  the  light  above  it. 

*'  The  pudding  was  carried  to  me.  I  preserved  the  pretty  cross,  not  only 
in  obedience  to  my  own  tastes,  but  also  to  that  of  my  companion,  who, 
when  he  saw  it,  would  not  touch  the  pudding.  He  took  a  minoe  pie, 
and  talked  some  nonsense  about  the  hoUy  berries  poisoning  the  pudding, 
but  I  did  not  heed  him,  I  was  only  glad  that  we  should  redeem  our 
character  a  little.  I'll  be  bound  that  down  in  the  kitchen,  they  had  ■ 
called  a  council  to  consider  our  enormous  appetites. 
"  The  pudding,  with  its  red  cross  of  beads,  was  therefore  sent  away  un- 
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touched  except  by  me.    The  doth  removed,  we  tuniedto  theiire,  andthe  • 
stranger,  remarkmg  that  Ae  '  ought  to  know  something  about  fiies,  since 
he  lit  his  own  and  that  never  went  out,'  gave  ours  a   poke   which 
made  it  brilliant  in  a  minute.    The  landlord  then  brought  m  a  bowl  of 
punch,  emptied  a  glass  of  it  in  wishing  us  a  merry  Chnstmas^  and  then 
hunied  out  of  the  room,  to  his  Christmas  dinner.    Poor  man !  my  heart 
misgave  me  when  he  left ;   and  I  thought  how  his  wife  pitched  into 
him  about  his  guests.    But' if  my  heart  misgave  about  the  landlord,  I 
confess  it  did  much  more  so  about  myself.     What  was  I  to  do  with  my 
strange  guest.    Here  was  he,  glowering  over  the  punch  bowl,  drinking 
like  a  madman,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  effect  being  produced  upon 
him.    I  took  two  or  three  glasses  of  punch  just  to  give  myself  Dutch 
courage,  and  then  boldly  faced  mv  guest,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
song.     This  he  did  not  seem  inchned  to  do,  but  he  said  he  would  tell 
me  a  story,  and  of  all  the  miserable,  wretched  abominations  perpetrated 
at  Christmas  time,  his  was  the  worst ;  I  declare  it  gives  me  even  now 
the  horrors  to  think  of  it.    It  was  a  German  legend  about  love,  and 
ending  in  suicide.    The  love  was  none  of  your  true-hearted,  legitimate 
£nglish  love,    but  puny,  miserable  love;   a  love  which  will  not  fix 
upon  a  maiden  object,  but  perversely  chooses  a  married  woman ;  and 
then,*with  a  heart  stuffed  full  of  immorality,  a  brain  of  sophisms,  and  a 
mouth  full  of  lies,  drives  the  hero  (?) — a  pretty  hero  indeed*  to  poisoa  his 
mistress,  and  then  to  cut  his  own  throat.  1  declare  I  felt  my  gall  rising ;  I 
cleared  my  throat  to  speak,  and  trounced  my  guest  soundly.  He  laughed 
hoUowly  enough,  and  talked  about  the  EngUsh  being  excessively  tame 
and  silly,  and  wondered  why  we  did  not  show  the  same  spirit  as  oui 
neighbours  did !     Heaven  preserve  me  from  such  Christmas  talk  I 

'*  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  him  a  piece  of  it,  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  again,  and  proposed  snapdragon;  the  punch  was  gone, 
and  while  I  played  at  snapdragon,  he  said  he  would  brew  some  punch, 
1  was  terribly  weary.  I  wished  heartily  that  he  would  '  go  to  Quad,' 
as  he  called  his  dreary  chamber  in  the  Old  College ;  but  I  could  not 
drive  away  my  guest.  He  lighted  the  snapdragon,  therefore,  and  he 
tucked  up  his  coat  cuffs — ^I  declare  that  he  wore  no  shirt,  and  shewed 
his  long,  thin,  bony  hands  at  worii;  in  the  brewing.  He  then,  to  give 
more  effect  to  the  snapdragon,  blew  out  the  candles ! 

"  How  deadly  pale  he  looked  by  the  dancing  fires  of  the  spirits  1  How 
hollowly  he  laughed,  when  I,  unable  to  keep  my  eyes  from  him,  burned 
my  fingers  in  trying  to  grope  for  some  raisins.  Why  should  we  two 
grown  up  people  pUy  at  such  a  game  ?  Why  should  the  flame  gradoallj 
creep  up  my  sleeves,  envelope  my  anna,  and  danoe  about  my  body? 
Why  should  his  shining  temples  glitter  like  silver  in  a  cold  moonlight, 
and  of  a  sudden  sprout  with  little  horns  of  flame  P  Horns  of  flame  on 
his  temples,  tufts  and  sprouts  of  flame  all  over  his  body,  crawling  in  a 
quick  yet*stealthy  manner,  lighting  up  his  ghastly  cheeks,  his  perfectly 
handsome  and  marble  face,  blue  on  his  temples,  blue  from  his  eyes,  and  blue 
from  his  ears ;  but  sulphur  colour,  tending  to  a  rosy  flame  breaking  from 
his  mouth  I  I  was  determined  to  stop  it,  I  shouted, — '  Save  yourself  1 
stop  it  IflFire,  fire  ! ' 

**  Loudly  as  I  tried  to  cty  1  did  not  hear  my  own  voice,  but  I  rolled 
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myself  on  the  lietftb-nig  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and  put  out  my  own 
flames.  When  I  arose,  I  still  tried  to  cry ;  'I  know  what  it  is/  I 
gasped,  'it's — ^l  see  it  all,  it's — spon — ^taneous — combustion — * 

**  'It's  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Boodle,'  said  the  strange  student  quietly ; 
'tis  a  little  natural  magio— that's  all ! ' 

**  *  Oh,  that's  all  I  is  it,  eh  P '  I  gasped,  my  voice  again  coming  to  my 
aid;  *  give  me  some  punch,  do  anything  to— to' 

**'  To  take  away  the  fright,  my  dear  Boodle :  how  absurd  of  you,  to  be 
an ;  heie,  here  is  some  punch  of  my  own  brewing.' 

**1  drank  it  rapidly.  I  belieyed  then,  and  I  believe  to  this  day,  that  it 
Wis  a  g^aas  of  fiie,  hot,  of  course,  and  yet  sweet,  exhilarating,  delicious ! 
it  ran  tinglmg  through  my  chest,  round  about  my  heart,  through  my 
shoulders,  under  my  arms,  making  my  elbows  feel  fdnny,  and  my 
Tery  fingers  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  me.  Eunning  downward 
it  made  my  knees  knock  together  with  a  delicious  delirium  tremens, 
darted  into  the  soles  of  my  boots,  warming  the  calves  of  my  legs  in 
its  backward  transit,  and  then  shooting  up  my  spine,  till  it  settled  itself 
in  the  back  of  my  cranium,  and  drove  me  mad.  That  was  the  efiPect 
of  that  punch — I  was  mad,  raving  mad. 

"  The  place  itself  whirled  round  with  me,  and  seemed  motive  and  alive. 

The  student  sat  opposite  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  his  ghastly  face, 

exaggerated  in  its  horrible  whiteness,  in  his  long  claw-like  hands.     He 

gued  upon  me  with  a  face  fall  of  malice.       I  still  drank  on.      Drink  ? 

1  oould  not  help  drinking  1  the  very  glasses  were  alive.     Some  of  them 

had  legs,  and  staggered  towards  me  with  a  drunken  gravity,  and  bowed 

with  a  mock,  splay-footed  humility,  begging  me  to  empty  them ;  others, 

not  content  with  this,  flew  round  my  head  like  the  brass  balls  of  a  street 

coiguror,  whilst  I,  catching   them  with  a  wondrous  dexterity,  emptied 

each  in  its  turn.     Meantime,  a  little  dog,  which  was  basking  on  the 

mat  before  us,  lost  form,  became  serpentine,  and  burst  out  into  a  strange 

compound  of  fiendish  hands,  fowl-like  legs,  lizard  tail,  which,  headless 

and  monstrous,  held  up  in  its  hands  a  tall  glass  of  punch,  and  begged  me 

todrinkl 

**  Suddenly  the  clocks  of  the  various  churches  struck  twelve,  and  I  was 
lobeied  in  an  instant,  the  dog,  I  am  bound  to  say,  became  a  dog  again ; 
>nd  the  glasses — but  they  were  empty,  stayed  quietly  on  the  table,  and  did 
sot  offer  themselves  to  my  grasp.  I  rocked  to  and  fro  in  my  chair.  I 
^d  not  know  what  to  do  or  think ; — my  head  still  ached  ready  to  split. 

"*  That  bill  is  due  to-morrow,'  said  the  student,  whose  face  did  not 
look  so  very  fiendish.  *  If  you  go  on  drinking  like  that,  Mr.  Boodle,  you 
^  never  be  able  to  present  it.  My  College  punch  was  good,  was  it 
not?' 

"  *  Good,'  cried  I,  bitterly,  •  good  !^-oh  yes  !*  then  with  a  desperate 
Kaohiticm  1  cried, '  I'U  go  now,  I'll  go  at  once.'  I  said  this  because  I 
blew  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  my  tormentor. 

" '  ill  go  with  you,'  he  answered. 

**  *  Ton  wffl  find  some  one  up  when  we  get  there,  who  will  give  us  a  bed  ; 
^ome  akmg— another  glass,  and  ring  the  bell.'  I  rang  the  bell.  The 
^^Mpy  ostler  declared  sruffly  that  it  was  a  '  rum  go,'  to  have  a  boss  put 
to  at  that  time  o'  night,  and  Christmas  night  too ;  but  the  boots,  who 
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was  not  sorry  to  g;et  rid  of  us,  offered  to  help  him,  and  thus  the  matter 
was  concluded. 

"  When  I  got  into  the  gig,  I  wrapped  myself  up  warmly ;  my  tormentor 
mounted  beside  me.  He  said  he  went  to  take  care  of  me.  Take  care  of  me, 
indeed  1  We  drove  out  into  the  quaint  streets  of  the  old  city,  with  its 
colleges  with  spires,  and  Gothic  archways,  the  old  gable  ends  of  houses, 
shewing  sharp  and  clear  in  the  moonlight.  No  one  was  abroad*— we  drove 
as  it  were  through  a  City  of  the  dead.  The  moon  was  on  the  off  side  of 
us,  a  little  to  our  back,  so  that  it  threw  the  shadow  of  the  horse  and 
gig,  and  the  driver,  plainly  enough  before  us  on  the  near  side.  I  say  the 
driver  only,  for  the  thing  which  sat  by  me  in  a  ragged  College  gown  and 
square  cap  had  no  shadow. 

"  I  was  not  snrpnsed.  I  had  been  horrified  to  my  utmost.  I  could 
wonder  no  more.  I  drove  forward  into  the  open  country,  where  the 
road  glistened  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the 
trees  were  thrown  across  our  path.  Out  and  away,  far  away.  The 
mare  travelled  like  lightning.  I  had  a  strong  arm,  but  it  ached  with  my 
attempt  to  hold  her  in. 

''  The  road  soon  changed.  It  was  no  longer  an  English  country  road, 
but  a  plain  straight  viaduct,  with  water  on  each  side  of  it.  Multitudes  of 
people  were  passing,  aud  some  strange  vehicles,  drawn  by  long-tailed 
Flemish  horses,  with  plumes  of  feathers  on  their  heads.  The  drivers  were 
the  thinnest  men  I  ever  saw,  mere  lanthorns  of  men,  with  positively 
nothing  in  them.  I  struck  one  of  them  with  my  whip,  and  he  sounded 
like  an  empty  bladder.  You  might  as  well  have  whipped  an  empty  cape. 
My  strange  friend  bade  me  not  whip  those  drivers,  for  they  would  one 
day  drive  me,  and  that  men  often  thought  them  their  friends.  I  shuddered 
as  he  said  it.  I  saw  the  strange  silent  eagerness  of  the  passers  by,  the 
thousands  thronging  to  the  same  goal,  the  ceaseless  hurry  of  the  feet, 
the  careless  look  of  all  who  trod  the  way,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  I 
knew  what  that  way  was. 

'*  My  companion  was  himself  changed.  He  was  no  longer  gloomy,  but 
genial.  He  told  me  not  to  be  in  any  hurry,  for,  said  he,  we  were  sure  to 
get  at  the  end  of  the  journey  at  the  appointed  time ;  no  one  was  ever 
known  to  be  behindhand,  however  slowly  they  travelled ;  and  as  for  those 
who  hurried,  they  were  only  laughed  at  for  their  pains  when  they  arrived. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  again  tried  to  pull  in  my  mare,  upon 
whom  the  pace  was  begining  to  tell.  As  we  went  forwards  on  that  straight 
road,  I  saw  that  the  poor  mare  grew  old  and  out  of  condition,  my  spick-and- 
span  new  harness  was  cracked  and  appeared  to  be  mended  with  ropes, 
and  the  very  vehicle  in  which  we  sat,  instead  of  being  of  the  newest 
fashion,  seemed  worn  and  pelted,  rotten  and  wormeaten.  I  wondered 
how  it  could  hold  together. 

"  Some  of  the  people  whom  I  saw  walking  along  the  road,  soon  grew 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Others  declared  there  were  no 
places  to  stay  at,  and  indeed  they  were  pretty  well  driven  mad  by  fellows  with 
whips,  who  kept  urging  them  forward,  whether  they  would  or  not.  But 
there  were  some,  although  I  confess  not  the  miyority,  who  were  delighted 
with    the  road,   and  to  whom  it  certainly  did   offer   pleasures   and 
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advantages,  for  thej,  passing  over  the  streams  on  each  side  of  the  pathway, 
strolled    into   pleasant  meadows,  where  they  laid  dovm  and  disported 
themselves,  £ree  from  evil  or  anxiety.     The  common  passengers  on  the 
road  fixed  their  eyes  on  these  gay  fellows,  and  praised  their  happiness,  and 
contrasted  their  lot  with  their  own  ;  but  I  observed  that,  although  they 
grew  morose  and  sad  at  their  hard  condition,  and  the  contrast  thus  horded 
them,  they  seldom  took  occasion  to  observe  how  many  were,  like  themselves, 
toiling  on  a  painful,  weary,  hard  road,  with  very  indifferent  clothing  against 
the  weather,  and  with  few  or  no  shoes  to  speak  of.     Some  were  so  pricked 
and  urged  by  the  contrast,  that  they,  taking  the  advice  of  a  quantity  of 
fvil  companions  marvelloualy  like  my  student,  who  trudged  by  their  side, 
threw  themselves  at  once  into  the  river  with  a  despairing  yeU.     I  found 
afterwards,  however,  that  this  haste  did  them  no  possible  good,  for  my 
companion  told  me  with  a  malicious  grin,  that  the  river  ran  a  great  deal 
faster  than  the  road,  and  that  when  we  got  to  the  great  terminus  we  should 
find  that  these  desperate  people  had  got  there  before  us,  sadly  wetted, 
tumbled  and  bruised,  and  heaitily  ashamed  of  their  precipitancy  and  haste. 
There  were  also,  but  they  were  so  few  that  I  need  scarcely  mention  them, 
others    who  went   quietly  along,  picking  out  the  clean  and   smooth 
places  in  the  road,  taking  no  heed  of  much  gold  and  silver  which  was 
strewn  about,  but  always    in  foul   and  muddy  spots,  would  bind  up 
their  feet  as  well  as  they  could,   shielding  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours from  all  harm  and  who,  having  paved  along  pleasantly,  we  found  had 
arrived  quite  freshly  and  blithely  at  their  journey's  end.      I  observed  that 
a  great  many  people  who  stooped  down  to  the  muddy  holes  and  loaded 
their  pockets,  heads,  breasts,  and  backs  with  gold  and  silver,  generally 
caUed  these  people  fools,  asses,  and  idiots,  and  despised  them  heartlily, 
and  would  puff  along  under  their  burden,  bragging  how  hard  it  was  to 
acquire  the  gold  and  riches  that  they  had  about  them,  but  which  I  am 
certam  was  very  easQy  picked  up  ;  indeed,  the  only  condition  for  picking 
it  up  was  that,  whoever  did  so,  must    not  fear  the  dirt,  for  although 
many  began  the  employment  with  dean  hands,  yet  I  found  that  when 
they  had  been  some  time  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  they  grew  marvellously 
dirty.     Poor  fellows  1  they  were  to  be  pitied,  for  when  we  arrived  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  I  found  that  every  one  of  them  had  to  throw  down 
their  burden,  aye,  and  to  wash  themselves  pretty  clean  too,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  enter,  so  that  none  of  these,  1  should  fancy,  who  took 
to  the  occupation,  which  was  very  popular,  of  gold  picking,  got  first  place. 
"  As  for  myself,  I  never  arrived  at  it,  for  it  could  not  I  think,  have,  been 
very  far  off  when  my  strange  friend  gave  the  reins  a  pull, .  and  turned 
the  decrepit  old  mare  into  a  wayside  inn. 

"  Such  an  inn !  It  had  been  a  magnificent  church  once,  but  now  it 
served  for  meaner  purposes.  The  oriel  window  had  been  blocked  up, 
galleries  built  along  the  aisles,  and  the  arches  were  filled  with  bricks. 
It  was  miserable  to  look  at,  very  miserable.     I  shivered  as  I  entered  it. 

"  The  student  jumped  out  of  the  gig,  and  called  for  the  ostler.  A 
miserable  wan  skeleton  of  a  man  came  and  took  the  old  mare's  head. 
I  got  down,  and  felt  terribly  stiff  and  old.  I  opened  the  well  of  the 
gig,  where  my  samples  and  my  valuables,  and  my  bill  were,  and  took 
them  ont.     I  had  a  great  mind  to  run  away,  but  I  did   not  know  my 
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road,  and  wanting  to  go  to  deep,  and  to  rid  me  of  my  csompamon,  I 
called  for  the  chamber-maid.  She  came.  Such  a  woman  I  never  saw 
before,  and  never  want  to  see  again.  She  was  a  dried  mummy  of  a  opeatoie, 
with  the  same  discoloured  face,  dusty  eyes,  and  parchment  mouth  whidi 
a  mummy  has.  She  tried  to  look  pleasant,  I  dare  say,  but  had  ovij  that 
muxmny  look  of  drawing  her  blue  lips  over  her  teeth,  ready  to  split  them, 
which  all  mummies  have.  I  snatched  the  candle  from  her,  and  asking 
her  which  bed-room  I  should  have,  and  receiving  no  answer,  mshed 
forward. 

'*  The  first  room  I  found  was  a  double-bedded  room,  but  not  oaring  to 
search  further,  I  took  it.  It  was  a  sad  mouldy  old  place,  with  cobweb 
curtains  and  hangings,  and  enough  to  give  one  the  rheumatism  to  look 
at.  Anxious  about  my  bOl,  and  knowing  that  we  had  but  few  hours' 
to  sleep,  I  undid  my  dressing-case,  to  see  that  eveiythiag  was  all 
safe.  In  unpacking  this,  I  happened  to  uncover  the  looking-glass  in 
the  pocket  of  the  cover,  and  looking  therein  found  that  I,  myself,  was 
withered  down  to  an  old,  old  man,  and  that  my  clothes  hung  bagging 
and  worn  to  shreds  upon  me.  I  was  proceeding  with  my  seandi,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder  and  the  case  snatched  away.  With 
rage  and  fuiy,  I,  knowing  it  must  be  the  student — ^for  his  voice  told  me 
to  abandon  all  such  tnfles  as  that,  sprang  upon  him,  and  shouted 
*  Thieves,  robbers,  plunderers ! '  with  all  my  might.  My  voice  was  not 
gone,  that  was  certain. 

"  '  Hush  I  hush ! '  said  a  cheerful  voice,  which  was  that  of  Tom  Qrog- 
gins, '  hush !  you  are  all  right  now,  isn't  he,  doctor  P  quite  right,  look  at 
his  eyes,  he  isn't  the  same  man ! ' 

The  doctor  peered  into  my  face,  and  looked  quite  delighted. 
'  Oh,  Boodle  1  Boodle  1  how  you  have  frightmied  me,'  said  poor  Tom, 
with  a  choked  voice ;  *  we  gave  you  up  ever  so  many  times,  that  we 
did.' 

"Gave  me  up,  eh!  where  is  the  bill — ^where  the  student— where 
the P" 

" '  Now,  be  quiet,  Mr.  Boodle,'  said  the  doctor, '  be  quiet,  it's  all  right. 

The  bill  is  paid,  a  month  ago.   The  truth  is,  you,  and  your  college  friend, 

whom  you  frightened  preciously,  ate  too  much  of  the  turkey,  beef,  and 

pudding,  on  Christmas  Day ;    you've  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  then 

of  brain  fever ;  and  now  you  are  well  over  it.* 

''That  was  the  account  tkey  gave  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Boodle,  looking 
solemnly  round,  *  but  I  ignore  it.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  I  was  ill, 
very  iU,  and  enough  to  make  me,  but  I  wiU  swear  to  every  bit  of  the  stoiy, 
to  the  student,  the  inn,  and  the  road  to  it,  espedally^-^he  dirty  people 
picking  up  heaps  of  gold  1  heaps  of  gold  1^  ' 


it 
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'Twixt  Pope  of  Borne  and  Tamberlik 
The  difference  P  come,  tell  me  quick, 

You  woidd-be  fiinny  fellow ; — 
Ton  can't :  and  yet  'tis  easy  quite,-— 
The  one  performs  the  mass  in  white, 

The  other — ^mass-in-yellow — Massinello. 

y. 
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CARMEN  TRIUMPHALE; 

ILLDSTBIMIKO   TIBO  :    BOWI.A1ID  OIL 


A  mix  who  wriUs ;  who  bj  hii  pen 

Doth  earn  bin  duly  bread, 
Should  be  rejoiced,  iodeed,  to  htve 

A.  roof  above  his  head. 
No  garret  nor  a  palace  qnite, 

But  cosy,  mug,  and  leal, 
The  qvarlier  rut  first  rate,  ofeoarw;- 

They  caU  it  PeDtonrille. 
Pray  who  wa»  Penton?  wretched  tr 

Who  owned  the  piei 
What's  "Tille?"— Id 

That  butchers  sell  per  pound. 
Oh,  why  did  he  entul  that  name, 

To  dnve  good  tenants  off. 
Exposed  unlo  "  hjpothesB 

DeriaiTe,"  or  •  scoff. 
A  country  cooiln  of  my  Lord 

Preterea-nihil-TOi, 
Oft  writes  to  me  to  foiwtrd  thread, 

Wk.  ribbona,  or  a  box  ; 
Hylrord  ii  coudn,  too,  to  m> 

"Hii  ftiendship  finn  and  real — 
He'd  vlrft,  but  can't  say  "  Drive, — 

Aw:   Danunel  Pentonwai/" 

My  nnree  who  nunea  Madoline, 
Whene'er  she's  brought  t->  bed. 

Who  dressee  In  dark  bombaxeeD, 
Who's  hea\y  in  her  tread,— 
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The  Sarah  Gamp  of  fiction,  or 
The  Mrs.  Jones  of  reul — 

Lives,  a8  all  monthly  nurses  do, 
At  hairy  Pcntonville. 

Policemen,  Cabmen,  Jewellere, 
And  Genta  long  out  of  luck. 

Old  Captain  Spot,  Lieutenant  Leer, 
And  Major  Seedy  Buck  : 

The  men  about  the  town  all  night, 
Who  after  darkness  steal, 

They  patronise  this  *etthy  place, 
And  call  it  Penton-weal ! 

Thank  RowUnd  Hill  for  this  i'faith, 

I  thank  him  from  my  heart, 
Its  district,  Western  Central,  so 

With  Pentonvillo  we  part. 
I'd  rather  live  in  Clerkenwell, 

At  Stepney,  or  at  Bow, 
At  Hackney  Wick,  or  Camberwell, 

Or  on  the  Hill  of  Snow. 

So  Patrons  of  the  man  of  verse, 

When  you  a  line  indite. 
Or  send  him  venison  or  some  wine, 

His  genius  to  requite, — 
Just,  don't  you  see,  put  W,  C. 

And  print  it  plain  and  leal ; 
And  never  shock  my  eye-balls  more 

With  that  word  Pemton-weal  ! 


J.  H.  F. 


CURIODS  ffTATB  OF  THB  LAW  Ul  SPAIN. 

Wb  have  heard,  through  private  sources,  a  short  but  interesting  story,  in  fact 
quite  a  multum  in  parvo  of  incident,  exemplifying  a  way  which  the  Spanish  la^yen 
have,  of  lumping  the  civil  and  criminal  procedures,  and  throwing  a  fearful  mystriy 
over  both.  The  wife  of  an  Ei^glish  resident  at  Cadiz  was  seized  with  iUnesB  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  tier  lo\'ing  husband  lost  no  time  in  knocking  up  a 
neighbouring  doctor.  It  turned  out  that  there  was  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
the  lady,  who  was  restored  by  some  simple  dose ;  and  the  doctor's  principal  trouble 
in  the  case  was,  the  getting  out  of  bea  in  a  hurry.  For  this  he  sent  in  a  bill 
amounting  to  three  pounds  English  money.  Thinking  the  change  rather  high, 
our  counti-yman  went  to  the  British  Consulate,  and  asked  advice  in  the  matter. 
The  Consul  appears  to  have  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  exorbitance  of  the  doctor'^ 
demand,  but  to  have  assiu^d  him  that  it  did  not  amount  to  an  illegality,  and  that 
there  was  no  way  of  resisting  it.  He  advised  a  tender  of  half  the  money.  To  the 
doctor  went  Mr.-^— ,  and  offered  him  the  lesser  sum,  rising  at  last  to  two  pounds ; 

but  the  doctor  would  not  take  less  than  his  original  charge.  So  Mr. went  home, 

and  very  soon  the  doctor  called  on  him,  w^ith  another  person,  to  demand  ttn  pounds. 

Being  wroth,  Mr. ^  like  Jacob  Omnium,  **  swore  and  cussed,"  and  ultmiately 

laid  forcible  hands  and  feet  on  the  doctor  and  his  friend,  kicking  them  both  out  of 
the  house.    The  doctor's  friend  was  an  Alcalde.    Back  again  came  the  fkair  in  no 

time,  with  a  file  of  soldiers.    Mr. was  marched  off  to  prison,  and  did  not  get 

out  again  till  he  had  paid  a  hundred  pounds  sterling,  never  having  gone  before 
any  tribunal,  or  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  process  against  him.  We  have 
given  the  story  as  it  has  reached  us,  and  though  we  do  not  hold  ou:  selves  re- 
sponsible for  its  oorrectnesB  of  detail,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
Ually.true.  G.  T. 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

Bt  W.  Hot  Tromas. 

A  UtliT  (D  the  Editor  of  ••  Thb  Tr*w." 


and  BCGessible  to  all ;  nor  wa  I  ashamed  to  confesa  that  I  liave  uttle  ac- 
qtuintBDce  witli  American  literature,  and  that  I  do  not  go  so  far  Id  m;  ad- 
miration of  Poe,  aa  the  moBl  ardent  of  his  fiienda.  But,  firoitt  the  favt  day 
Uiat  I  heard  a  Tomoor  of  this  TraDsatlantic  genius,  and  of  his  reputed  wild 
Bud  dissolute  life,  T  have  felt  some  curiosity  concerning  him  ;  for  I  fancied 
that  he  must,  at  least,  fill  a  gap  in  American  literaiy  history— a  gap, 
which  but  for  him  might  perhaps  never  have  been  fiUed.  The  lettered 
VOL.  ni,  N 
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scamp  of  the  first  order  (have  we  not  beard  it  a  hundred  times  ?)  will 
leave  few  bones  or  imprints  of  himself  in  this  latest  formation  of  the  literary 
world.  He  was  going  out,  when  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  first  came 
to  us  as  a  token  of  the  future  respectability  of  the  literature  of  His 
Majesty  King  George's  Plantations  in  America.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  American  city  has,  or  ever  had,  a  Grrub  Street.  Of  the  Otways  and 
Savages,  the  Gildons,  the  Chattertons,  the  Smarts  and  Dermodys,  America 
had,  I  presume,  no  knowledge,  save  what  we  sent  her,  until  at  length 
this  native  name  arose,  outdarkening  all  that  had  b^n  yet  recorded. 
Presuming  this  to  be  so,  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  some  curiosity  to  know 
more  about  this  strange  anachronism  in  literaiy  histoiy.  Knowing  as  I 
did,  how  tenderly  modem  biography  deals  with  the  departed,  I  was 
curious,  I  say,  to  learn  what  honest  tongue  had  dared  to  tell  these  un- 
palatable truths.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  put  in  a  foot-note 
to  this  sentence  some  names  of  men  of  genius,  who  even  of  these  better 
days,  even  of  this  last  stratum  of  literaiy  life,  owe  something  of  their 
respectable  fame  to  the  indulgent  pen  of  the  biographer,  the  critic,  or  the 
UtcotLiy  executor.  You  know,  Sir,  that,  when  little  Button  the  Anti- 
quarian, or  poor  Tom  Grub  the  Poet  is  taken  from  us,  it  is  not  the 
fashion  to  be  hard  upon  him.  We  drag  no  firailties  from  their  dread  abode. 
The  reader  of  the  present  day,  not  initiated  into  that  esoteric  doctrine  which 
sometimes  reveals  itself  among  ourselves  by  nods,  or  shrugs,  or  compassion- 
ate ejaculations,  must,  I  fancy,  miss  the  wicked  men,  as  the  little  child 
misseid  them  in  the  churchyard.  Perhaps  some  critic,  whose  great-grand- 
mother is  yet  in  swaddling  clothes,  may  one  day  rake  and  pry,  as  we  now 
rake  and  piy  into  the  lives  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  Steele  and  Young, 
and  Mallet  and  Boswell,  and  may  glean  some  few  things  that  we  have 
missed  or  have  not  cared  to  tell.  Por  who  among  us  likes  to  be  called  a 
flunkey,  a  valet-soul,  a  miserable  puppy,  who  takes  a  wanton  delight  in 
defiling  the  illustrious  dead  ?  It  would  be  a  pitiful,  a  foolish,  and  an  un- 
profitable ambition.  In  fact,  our  sins  lie  not  on  that  side.  I  would  rather 
say,  that  we  are  a  trifle  too  large-hearted— have  a  trifle  too  much  love 
in  public  towards  our  kind.  Let  me  mention  the  case  of  Einglett,  that 
well-known  epic  poet.  It  is  no  secret  to  me  or  you  that  he  ran  away 
from  Mrs.  Binglett,  for  Potosi,  a  year  or  two  ago — ^that  he  still  lives  there, 
a  prosperous  gentleman,  and  that  he  has  never  yet  dreamed  of  sending 
poor  Mrs,  E.  anything,  save  three  small  portraits  of  his  own  inspired 
countenance,  in  lieu  of  board  and  clothes,  and  lodging.  Well,  if  Binglett 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  should  we  be  found  wanting  in  Christian  charity  ? 
I  should  say  not.  There  was,  I  know,  the  other  day,  when  the  diary 
of  a  dead  poet  was  published,  a  little  squabble  between  editor  and  critic, 
in  which  some  things  were  blurted  out  before  their  time ;  but  the  in- 
discreet critic  was  an  old  man,  and  a  Tory  of  another  age. 

Now»  knowing  aU  these  things,  and  many  more  of  the  kind,  and  having 
upon  me,  I  suppose,  the  habit  and  prejudice  of  these  times,  it  did,  I  say, 
fill  me  with  wonderment  and  curiosity,  when  I  heard  what  was  said  of 
this  American  Poet.  Granting  all  to  be  true, — what  man,  within  a  few 
months  after  his  decease,  had  been  brave  enough  to  paint  the  author  of 
the  ''  Baven"  as  a  liar,  a  cheat,  a  libertine,  a  drunkard,  a  slanderer,  and 
a  coward  ?    He  presented  himself  to  my  mind,  I  confess,  as  a  problem 
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no  less  wonderful  than  Foe  himself.  Ghreater  still  was  my  surprise,  when 
I  learned  that  he  was  the  literary  executor  of  the  deceased  poet,  selected 
by  the  latter  hunself,  to  give  the  public  an  account  of  his  warfare  upon 
earth.  Surely  this  was  a  case  of  stem  devotedness  to  truth,  which  could 
find  few  paraUels  in  the  world's  history.  Here  is  a  Christian  Clergyman 
—a  Bererend  Bufus  Ghriswold — announcing  himself  as  a  personal  friend 
of  the  deceased,  intrusted  with  the  task  of  editing  his  works,  who  does  his 
duty  with  such  bitter  honesty,  as  puts  the  whole  race  of  mealy-mouthed 
and  pliant  critics  and  biographers  to  shame.  For  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  there  was  no  known  enmity  between  Foe  and  Ghriswold — I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  biographer's  motiyes  were  unquestionable — the  facts  of  his 
melancholy  story  too  recent  and  too  notorioufl,  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
*  historic  doubts.'  Had  not  Foe  himself  chosen  this  man  ?  Were  not  the 
poet's  most  ecstatic  firiends  all  silent  ?  Did  not  memoir  after  memoir 
reproduce,  without  one  doubtful  line  or  softened  feature,  the  original 
portrait  of  the  Bererend  Editor  and  Executor,  till  all  the  world  has  seen 
and  knows  it  at  first  sight  P  Such  indeed  were  my  impressions  when  1 
first  became  interested  in  the  subject.  Yet,  knowing  that  Foe's  miserable 
story  rested  wholly  upon  Griswold's  Memoir — ^that  all  since  him  have 
followed  Griswold  with  the  exactness  of  a  Hebrew  copyist,  trembling  at 
the  prophet's  curse  upon  all  who  should  add  to  or  take  away  one  tittle  of 
the  text — ^it  did  appear  tome  to  be  an  important  and  an  interesting  point, 
to  learn  what  explanation,  if  any,  Oriswold  himself  had  given  of  the  reasons 
which  had  determined  him  to  fulfil  his  painful  task.  How  had  he 
conquered  that  unwillingness,  which  the  sternest  moralist  among  us  might 
hare  felt  in  such  a  case? — how  had  he  escaped  that  tender  casuistry  that 
might  haye  haunted  the  best  and  wisest,  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose  ? 
Yon  and  I,  Sir,  haye  far  too  much  honesty — ^far  too  great  a  reyerence  for  the 
truth,  to  flatter  the  living  or  the  dead ;  but  let  us  imagine  ourselves  in 
Griswold's  place,  and  let  us  try  to  conceive  what  temptations  might  have 
beset  us  to  gloss  or  to  suppress.  We  might  have  thought  of  some  persons 
living,  who  still  perhaps  remembered  him  with  sorrow,  or  with  an 
unreasoning  affection — some  who,  knowing  him  better,  or  being  more 
dosely  allied  to  him  than  we  were,  could  think  of  his  failings  with  more 
compassion  than  the  world  could  feel — some,  perhaps,  to  whom  the  truest 
story  we  could  teD,  would  for  his  sake  even  cause  more  pain  than  all  the 
wrongs  that  he  had  done  them.  We  might,  with  a  diffidence  at  other  times 
foreign  to  our  nature,  have  mistrusted  our  own  judgment,  or  suspected 
ourselves  of  some  secret  bias— or  have  nourished  an  illogical  and  super- 
stitious notion  that  it  is  possible  to  do  a  wrong  towards  the  dead,  who 
cannot  answer  from  their  graves.  We  might  have  fancied  that  some 
s^nanger  was  better  qualified  for  this  task  than  we,  who  had  so  lately  heard 
his  voice  or  held  his  hand  in  ours.  We  might  have  thought  that  time 
would  bring  a  better  judgment,  and  weakly  taken  the  middle  course  of 
sileQce. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  be  in  haste  to  say  that  Mr.  Griswold  has  done 
willU  mjustice  to  the  memory  of  Foe ;  but  this  matter  is  too  important  to 
humanity  to  be  settled  without  question.  That  a  man  may  "  love  beauty 
only,"  and  become  a  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain ;  that  he  may 
attain  the  highest  culture,  yet  be  in  daily  life  the  vilest — is  a  fact  of  which,  if 
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true,  few  men,  I  hope,  would  desire  to  multiply  the  pioofis.  Now  it  is  right 
that  English  readers  should  know,  what  even  American  readers  appear  to 
have  forgotten,  that  when  Mr.  G^wold's  Memoir  was  first  published,  its 
assertions  were  denied  by  many  who  had  known  Poe — ^that  no  person 
corroborated  the  worst  parts  of  his  story — ^that  some  went  so  far  as  to 
impugn  his  motives ;  and  that  others,  who  had  known,  and  had  closer 
relations  with  the  poet,  gave  accounts  differing  materially  from  Griswold's. 

Mr.  Greorse  B.  Graham,  in  what  the  E^erend  Biographer  calls  "  a 
sophomoricaf  and  trashy,  but  widely  circulated  letter,"  denounced  the 
Memoir  as  "  the  fancy  sketch  of  a  jaundiced  vision,"  and  "  an  immortal 
infamy;"  and  Mr.  John  Neal,  a  literary  name  well  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  asserted  that  there  was  a  long,  intense,  and  implacable  enmity 
between  Foe  and  Ghiswold,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  office  of  his 
biographer. 

The  particulars  of  that  controversy  will  be  found  in  the  third  volome 
of  the  collected  edition  of  Foe's  works,  published  in  New  York  in  1860. 
They  are  inserted  by  Mr.  Griswold  himsdf,  in  his  own  justification,  and 
I  can  therefore  be  guilty  of  no  injustice  in  quoting  and  commenting  upon 
them.  Mr.  Griswold  admits  that  when  the  news  of  Foe's  death  first  reached 
him,  he  announced  the  fact  in  the  Tribune  Newspaper  in  the  following 
terms : — "  Edgar  Allan  Foe  is  dead.  This  announcement  will  startle  many, 
but  few  will  be  grieved  by  it" 

And  again :  "  Fassion  in  him  comprehended  many  of  the  worst  emotions 
that  militate  against  human  happiness.  You  could  not  contradict  him 
but  you  raised  quick  choler ;  you  could  not  speak  of  wealth,  but  his 
cheek  paled  with  gnawing  envy.  *  *  Irascible,  envious,  bad  enough, 
but  not  the  worst,  for  these  salient  angles  were  varnished  over  with  a 
cold  repellent  <rpiidsm.     His  passions  vented  themselves  in  sneers,"  &c. 

He  had  not  then  been  informed  of  his  appointment  to  the  dnty  of 
literary  executor ;  but, "  I  did  not,"  he  says,  **  suppose  I  was  debarred  firom 
the  easpreuion  of  any  jfeelinffe  or  opinions  in  the  case,  by  the  acceptance  of 
this  office." 

I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  you  and  all  other  unbiassed  persons,  that 
the  tone  of  these  extracts  did  not  indicate  any  intention  to  oono^  or 
palliate  the  errors  of  the  deceased.  We  trace  here  no  unwillingness  to 
enter  on  his  task  of  accuser — ^no  regret  that  the  stem  duty  should  have 
fallen  to  him.  Mr.  Griswold  admits  that  he  had  been  long  at  enmity 
with  Foe ;  but  he  shows  that  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  and  points 
triumphantly  to  the  poet's  wish  that  he  should  edit  his  Bemains.  But 
was  eveiy  spark  of  that  enmity  extinguished  P  Had  the  biographer 
examined  his  own  heart,  or  ever  doubted  of  himself?  That  there  was  a 
time  during  their  quarrel  when  Foe  would  have  been  unwilling  to  hand 
himself  over  to  the  critical  mercies  of  his  future  editor,  is  shewn  by  the 
published  Letters.  The  enemies  of  Foe,  unhappily,  appear  to  have  been 
not  few.  Any  one  who  will  turn  to  his  admirable  criticism  upon  Mr. 
Dickens's  "Bamaby  Budge," — a  paper  which  drew  from  Mr.  Dickens 
himself  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  writer — ^will  see  that  Fpe  was  no 
common  critic.  But  he  had  not  always  such  a  theme  as  Bamaby  Budge, 
and  he  had  little  tenderness  for  the  sins  of  authorship.  The  more  refined 
productions  of  Ids  genius  were  sometimes  overwhelmed  for  awhile,  by  the 
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deluge  of  American  bookmaldiig,  and  he  had  a  natural  impatience  of  literary 
quackery.  He  attacked  it  openly,  and  with  a  savage  pleasure  which 
made  him  many  foes.  Now,  the  Beverend  Bufiis  Griswold — ^not  without 
a  reverend  counterpart  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — appears  to  be  an 
active  mannflEU^tuier  of  editions  of  the  poets,  and  such  books,  whose  style 
of  comment  on  the  poets  may  be  judged  from  the  fine  sentences  above  quoted. 
I  can  imagine  Poe  reading  this  posthumous  sketch  of  himself  from  the  pen 
of  his  Literary  Executor : — 

"  He  walked  the  streets  in  madness  or  melancholy,  with  lips  moving 
in  indistinct  curses,  or  with  eyes  upturned  in  passionate  prayer — ^never 
for  himself,  for  he  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  that  he  was  already  damned ; 
but  for  their  happiness,  who  at  the  moment  were  the  objects  of  his 
idolatry — or  with  his  glances  introverted  to  a  heart  gnawed  with  anguish, 
and  with  a  face  shrouded  in  gloom  he  would  brave  the  wildest  storms, 
and  all  night,  with  drenched  garments,  and  arms  beating  the  winds  and 
rains,  would  speak  as  '  if  to  spirits,'  "  &c. 

I  can,  I  say,  imagine  Poe  reading  this,  and  being  stirred  with  other  feel* 
ings  than  those  of  anger.  Mr.  Griswold  is,  I  presume,  a  prosperous  man. 
He  tells  us  that  he  undertook  the  task  of  editing  Poe  with  reluctance, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  work,  in  which  "  many  thousand  dollars  were 
invested."  It  ia  possible  that  Poe,  in  a  bitter  mood,  may  have  looked  upon 
his  gains  with  "  a  cheek  paled  with  gnawing  envy."  It  is  possible  that, 
wounded,  as  he  said,  by  a  report  that  Griswold  had  attacked  him,  he  may 
bave  said  some  disagreeable  things  of  the  tawdry  sentences  of  his 
reverend  Mend.  We  know  only  that  he  commented  upon  some  work  of 
Mr.  Griswold  in  a  public  lecture,  and  that  the  result  was  open  enmity  be- 
tweenthem.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  work  of  Mr.  Gris  wold's  called  the ' '  Prose 
Writers  of  America"  being  in  the  press,  Poe  wrote  to  him,  saying :  "  With 
your  present  feelings  you  can  hardly  do  me  justice  in  any  criticism,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  simply  say  after  my  name,  '  Bom  1811 ;  pub- 
lished Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque  in  1839 ;  has  resided 
latterly  in  New  York."  A  reconciliation  ensued^  and  Poe  asked  forgive- 
ness for  some  absurd  jokes  at  his  expense  in  the  Lecture :  they  were 
based,  he  said,  upon  the  malignant  slander  of  a  mischief-maker  by  pro- 
fession^-upon  a  &lse  imputation  of  a  "  beastly  article."  So  the  quarrel 
was  patched  up ;  but  his  reverend  friend  would  not  allow  him  any  judg- 
ment as  a  critic  Two  years  after  the  reconciliation,  he  declares  that 
Poe's  "  chief  skill  lies  in  the  dissection  of  sentences."  Four  years  after 
tbeur  reconciliation,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stiU 
harping  privately  upon  the  *  Lecture.'     "  They  lied,"  says  Poe,  in  a  letter 

to  him,  "(jifjfou  told what  he  sayi  you  told  him)  upon  the  subject  of 

Vij  forgotten  lecture.**  Now  1  think  there  was  in  all  this  sufficient  to  give 
a  man  who  has  ever  reflected  upon  the  subtlety  of  human  motives,  some 
Dusgivings  as  to  his  qualification  for  the  task  which  Mr.  Griswold  did 
not  hedtate  to  accept.  You  and  1,  whose  calling  has  no  particular  sanctity 
about  it,  might  have  asked  ourselves  what  the  world  would  say,  when  they 
found  that  we  had  no  good  thing  to  tell  about  our  hero.  We  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  liked  to  have  begun  our  task  with  an  anecdote  of  his  child- 
bood,  to  "  explain  that  morbid  self-esteem  which  characterized  the  author 
in  after-life."    When  we  told  of  his  gambling  and  intemperance  at  the 
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university,  we  might  not  have  liked  to  round  off  our  sentence  with  an 
allusion  to  "  other  vices,"  which  we  omitted  to  name.  We  might  have 
been  unwilling  to  quote  an  anonymous  and  exaggerated  paragraph  accusing 
him  of  *'  a  sin  that  wanted  name  or  precedent,  and  of  which  there  should 
not  "  remain  any  register  but  that  of  Hell."  When  Poe  won  the  prize 
for  an  essay,  we  might  have  felt  that  it  might  be  considered  ungenerous 
to  ascribe  the  fact  to  his  pennumship  rather  than  literaiy  skill ;  or,  in 
quoting  a  letter  from  the  poet  telling  of  his  own  illness,  and  the  illneaa  of 
his  wife — of  which,  it  appears,  that  she  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards — ^we 
might  have  shrunk  from  saying,  that  '*  this  was  written  for  effect." 

I  have  little  more  to  say  upon  this  subject.  My  purpose  was  merely 
to  call  attention  to  what  any  one  may  read  for  himself,  and  form  his  own 
judgment  upon.  I  felt  it  just  and  right  to  remind  English  readers,  that 
there  are  portraits  of  Poe  less  repulsive  than  that  one  which  is  best  known. 
That  Poe's  errors  were  many  cannot  be  doubted ;  they  find  some  ex- 
cuse in  the  story  of  his  early  training.  That  in  his  poverty  and  vaga- 
bondage, in  early  life,  he  contracted  a  fatal  habit  of  intemperance,  ia  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  but  there  are  traces  even  in  the  Memoir  of  his  Htera^ 
executor  of  many  a  struggle  to  subdue  temptation,  of  long  periods  when 
he  did  his  duty  bravely ;  glimpses  of  him  in  an  orderly  and  happy  home — 
or  watching  tenderly  and  long  by  the  side  of  a  sick  wife.  His  fine  culture 
and  acquirements  are  in  themselves  the  best  evidences  of  many  days  well 
spent.  There  were  surely  some  who  saw  him  to  the  last  with  other  eyes. 
The  stoiy  of  the  untiring  devotedness  of  her  who  knew  him  best — ^the 
mother  of  his  wife— is  touchingly  related  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  in  his 
notice  of  Poe's  death,  which  should  always  be  printed  with  Mr.  Ghriswold's 
Memoir.  '*  1  have  this  morning,"  she  wrote,  "  heard  of  the  death  of  my  dar- 
ling Eddie.  *  *     Ask  Mr. to  come,  as  1  must  deliver  to  him  a 

message  firom  my  poor  Eddie.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  notice  his  death, 
and  to  speak  wedl  of  him — 1  know  you  will ;  but  say  what  an  affectioiiate 
son  he  was  to  me,  his  poor  desolate  mother." 

I  cannot  think  of  the  history  of  this  unhappy  lady,  without  remember- 
ing how  many  such  have  been,  who,  by  testimony  like  this,  have,  in 
truth,  borne  ^vitness  to  little,  save  their  own  patient  long  suffering  and 
inexhaustible  forgiveness.  Yet,  let  us  not  say  that  this  is  all ;  but  rather 
think  that,  in  their  deeper  sympathy  and  closer  knowledge,  some  things 
are  visible  to  them,  which  are  not  the  less  there,  because  many  see  them 
not. 
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Bt  the  Author  of  "  Sketches  of  Cantabs." 

The  appartement  meuhU,  or  furnished  lodging  which  I  have  now  occupied 

during  three  successive  winters  in  Paris,  is  situated  No.  -—  Rue ,  and 

the  name  of  the  landlord  is  Monsieur .     If  I  decline  specifying  my 

quarters  more  particularly,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  believe  that  this 
reserve  is  entirely  owing  to  my  natural  modesty,  and  takes  its  rise  from 
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no  prodential  motives  for  oonoeahnent.  I  am  not  one  of  the  squad  of 
nmaways  marshalled  into  the  second  oolomn  of  the  ''  Times ;"  and  my 
tailor,  who  knows  my  address,  forwards  his  little  account  with  a  patience 
and  aregalarity  which  bespeak  the  highest  confidence. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  I  Htc  in  the  Quartier  de  la  Madeleine,  very 
nesr  indeed  to  that  fiunous  Church  which  revives  to  the  gaze  of  the 
mneleenth  century  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  Greek  art.  A  few 
words  about  the  house,  in  which  I  occupy  a  modest  cinquieme,  will  not  be 
oat  of  place ; — when  I  say  **  house,*'  perhaps  I  should  rather  term  it  a 
street,  divided  off  horizontally  into  houses,  set  up  on  end. 

The  number  of  stories  I  have  never  had  the  kisure  to  count,  but  I 
hare  a  vague  impression  that  my  apartment,  though  on  the  fifth  floor,  is 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  stupendous  building.  In  point  of  breadth, 
we  extend  right  over  two  shops  and  an  office  for  wntwree  de  remke.  Our 
resident  population  must  form  an  important  item  in  the  Census  book. 
Under  a  constitutional  government,  I  almost  fancy  that  we  should  be  en- 
titled to  send  some  kind  of  representative  to  the  Legislature  of  the  country ; 
for  though  the  names,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  greater  part  of  my 
feliow-lodgers  are  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  I  am  aware  of  a  sufficient 
numher  to  people  a  small  country  village.  There  is  the  Scotch  jhmily,  with 
six  immarnBd  daughters,  C^^t — ^my  landlord  always  counts  them  with  a 
grin,  but  his  grin  is,  to  say  the  least,  some  months'  premature,)  on  the 
floor  below  me.  To  these  must  be  added  two  Swiss  maids,  and  a  lad 
from  the  Highlands,  whose  French  appears  to  me  the  only  intelligible 
langaage  wMch  he  speaks.  Then  there  are  the  Italian  Count  and 
Com&tess,  whose  maniage  certificate  has  not  perhaps  been  demanded  so 
strictly  as  their  passport.  Moreover,  the  seedy-looking  man,  who  brushes 
against  me  now  and  then  on  his  way  to  the  upper  regions,  and  whom  I 
causot  hdp  connecting  somehow  or  other  with  forgery  or  card  swindling, 
or  illicit  pursuits  generally — ^he  must  have  a  mattress  up  in  the  doudis 
there,  whereon  to  lay  his  uncombed  head,  and  revolve  the  guilty  deeds, 
which  I  no  doubt  very  unjustly  attribute  to  him.  At  about  the  same 
altitude  there  unquestionably  reside  three  young  clerks,  and  I  am  informed 
also  an  unmarried  German  Prince.  They  vegetate  there  in  all  security — 
probably  no  creditor  would  think  of  pursuing  his  debtor  to  such  a  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  the  two  French  engineers  who  occupy 
the  next  apartment  to  mine, — ^how  can  I  be  ignorant  of  their  vicinity  ? — and 
of  the  gay  young  fellows  who  form  their  society, — though  I  wish  they  would 
Dotchoose  threeo'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  time  for  specially  recalling  these 
facts  to  my  mind.  And  the  mysterious  mite  of  rooms  which  is  always  let  to 
some  one  at  a  high  rent,  and  yet  which  no  one  appears  to  occupy,  where  I 
can  sometimes  obtain  a  bed  for  a  friend  for  three  nights  together — should 
it  not  be  included  in  the  present  computation,  as  sheltering  at  all  events 
some  kind  of  flitting  tenant  or  tenants  P  Then,  to  chum  off  the  cream, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  body  of  common  milk,  which  in  this  case  lies  above 
instead  of  below  it,  there  are  the  grandees,  who  inhabit  the  first,  second, 
and  third  floors.  Unfortunately,  I  know  nothing  of  these  personages, 
beyond  having  occasionally  seen  one  or  other  of  them  descend  from  his 
brougham  at  the  door,  or  caught  the  odour  of  their  cigars  on  the  staircase. 
I  may  remark  as  a  curious  statistical  fact,  that  the  first  three  stories  of  the 
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house  smell  powerfully  of  cigars — the  remaining  stories  of  pipes.  I  know, 
however,  that  the  grand  appartemeni  of  the  house,  which  takes  in,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  &st  floor,  is  at  the  present  moment  occupied  by  a  Milor 
and  his  suite.  It  was  lately  tenanted  for  a  few  days  by  a  newly-arrived 
Ambassador — ^with  his  flunkies,  Secretaries,  Chaplains,  and  the  other  super- 
numeraries who  play  a  part  in  the  representation  of  a  countty :  a  magni- 
ficent affair  it  is,  by  the  way,  as  I  was  able  to  convince  mysefr  the  other 
morning,  on  being  taken  over  it  by  my  landlord.  The  richly  gilt  and 
moulded  ceiling,  curiously  pannded  doors,  hanging  draperies,  and  pro- 
fusion of  mirrors,  transmitting  a  good  deal  more  often  than  ten  times  the 
wise  or  fooHsh  &ce  that  looks  into  them,  give  it  the  air  of  a  little  palace. 
None  but  an  Ambassador  or  a  Lord  would  venture  to  sink  to  sleep  in 
those  ponderous  arm-chairs,  or  to  skate  upon  that  highly  polished  floor. 

Having  devoted  a  few  words  to  the  subject  of  our  population,  I  cannot 
help  giving  a  passing  mention  to  our  ruler.  I  may  remark  that  I  have  lived 
under  three  dynasties  of  rulers,  with  a  kind  of  interregnum,  which  may  be 
termed  a  provisional  government.  During  my  first  winter  here,  the  house 
was  governed  by  a  middle-aged  lady  and  her  daughter.  The  middle-aged 
lady  must  have  been  handsome  when  a  young  lady,  and  possessed,  I  have 
been  told,  one  of  the  finest  figures  in  Paris ;  but  envious  time  had  been 
continually  increasing  the  diameter  of  her  circumference,  till  at  last  it  quite 
filled  up  the  little  sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor,  where  she  used  some- 
times to  invite  me  to  spend  the  evening.  She  was  a  most  agreeable  woman, 
of  a  very  old  and  noble  family,  which  had  been  rooted  up  by  the  whiriwind 
of  the  Great  Bevoliition.  It  was  very  fine  to  hear  her  tell  the  story  of  her 
grandfather,  and  his  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the  days  of  Robespierre. 
She  was  religious,  and  fiill  of  excellent  advice  to  her  young  lodgers  on 
the  subject  of  the  temptetions  of  the  town.  She  had  a  considerable  connec- 
tion among  the  Scotch,  and  read  and  wept  much  over  the  tracts  of  Mrs. 
Major  MacDabbler  (then  of  the  third  floor,  on  a  mission  to  convert  tJke 
femalei  of  the  French  Empire  to  the  doctrines  qf  the  Kirk),  Her  daughter, 
a  pert,  plain  girl,  of  about  four-and-twenty,  had  a  pretty  talent  for  singing, 
and  great  were  the  sums  which  Mr.  Lumley  had  offered,  to  secure  her  talente 

for  the  Opera  Royal  de  Londres.   "  But  to  figure  to  oneself  a  De  Qt on 

the  stage !  Monsieur,  millions  would  not  purchase  my  consent."  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  good  lady  vanished,  between  the  periods  of  my  first 
and  second  tenancies,  in  a  somewhat  hurried  and  unaccountable  manner. 
I  hope  that  the  stories  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  barber's  over 
the  way,  at  the  pastrycook's  next  door,  and  the  German  chemist's  round 

the  corner,  may  be  wholly  inexact.    Besides,  Herr  M must  have  been 

very  young  when  the  actress  he  speaks  of  made  her  debut  at  the  Amingu^ 
and  ran  away  with  the  Alsatian  Count ; — ^fancied  resemblances  constently 
lead  people  astray.  There  succeeded  the  brief  sway  of  a  gentleman,  who 
having  lost  a  fortune  on  the  Bourse,  took  to  letting  lodgings,  as  a  happy 
means  of  running  up  a  few  debts,  and  furnishing  himself  with  necessaries 
for  an  intended  trip  to  the  United  Stetes.  He  made  a  shorter  voyage, 
however,  to  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  where  he  was  taken  off  one  morning  by 
two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  French  law.  In 
the  interval  which  followed  this  revolution,  the  superior  landlord  put  in 
two  of  his  own  servants  to  look  after  the  house  and  the  lodgers,  who  had 
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no  serrants  of  their  own.  We — the  bacheloTs  of  the  latter  unfortunate 
daas — fell  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  this  unsatifliactory  arrangement  into 
a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  and  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  We 
deaned  our  own  boots,  made  our  own  beds,  and  took  at  last  to  spend  our 
time  principaUy  at  et^  and  wUmineU^  and  to  sleep  out — so  that  we 
were  eridently  going  to  that  bourne  which  has  been  beautifully  termed  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  "  the  Bad."  Our  ruin  was  suspended  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young  gentleman  with  a  pretty  wife,  who  haying  re- 
cently married  for  loTe,  thought  that  the  next  foolish  thing  they  did  might 
as  well  be  for  money.  They  accordingly  took  the  house,  and  are,  indeed, 
our  presoit  governors.  They  have,  upon  the  whole,  thriyen,  and  for  my 
part  I  wish  them  every  success,  though  it  was  disagreeable  at  first  to  hear 
"  Mfm  ange  /"  vociferated  firom  the  fourth  floor,  and  responded  to  by 
**Mon  jfkii  jfdoiphe  !"  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  form,  in  fact,  an  excellent  rnSnage.  It  is  pleasant  to  cateh  sight 
of  them  sitting  together  on  the  so&,  as  one  passes  the  glass  door  which 
separates  their  apartment  from  the  passage ;  equally  pleasant  to  observe 
them  billing  and  cooing  off  to  the  theatre  of  a  Sunday  night,  which  makes 
me  think  that  they  have  profited  little  by  Mrs.  MacDaDbk»r's  tracts,  some  of 
which  left  behind  in  her  hurry,  by  the  former  landlady,  are  still  lying 
about  the  sitting-room.  I  hope  that  this  scene  of  domestic  felicity  is  never 
destined  to  be  broken  up,  and  that  the  angel  Adolphe  is  not  fated  to  have 
his  wings  clipped  at  Clichy  or  elsewhere. 

Supposmg  me  to  have  related  the  above  circumstances  to  the  reader 
as  we  came  up  the  stairs  together,  we  should  at  this  moment  be  at  the 
door  of  my  apartment,  situated,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  five 
stories  above  the  level  of  the  macadam.  It  consists  of  a  small  saloon,  a 
smaller  bed-room,  a  still  smaller  passage,  and  probably  the  smallest  kitchen 
ever  known,  being,  indeed,  fully  occupied  by  my  two  empty  portmanteaus 
and  a  bottle  of  blacking.  Though  every  one  knows,  in  tMs  age  of  travel, 
what  a  French  furnished  lodging  is,  yet  I  flatter  myself  that  every  one  does 
not  know  m^  lodging,  and  as  my  visitor  may  very  fairly  be  supposed  to  be 
pufSng  and  panting  in  his  ch^  after  his  laborious  ascent,  and  whoUy 
incapd>le  of  resistance,  I  shall  profit  by  his  defenceless  position  to  prattle 
on  without  fear  of  interruptionp 

1  occupy,  as  you  see,  iwop%ke»f  or  rooms,  for  the  Idtehen  can  hardly 
count  for  more  than  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  or  an  undersized  closet. 
My  sitting-room  (about  twelve  feet  by  nine)  must  be  pronounced,  on  the 
whole,  a  gorgeous  apartment,  and  reproduces  on  a  small  scale  a  few  of 
the  beauties  of  the  palace  down-stairs.  The  paper  represente  flowers 
which  do  not,  perhaps,  exist  in  nature,  but  which  would  be  very  mag* 
nifioent  and  staiiling  if  they  did ;  and  the  seven  feet  or  so  of  height  are 
skilfully  increased  into  the  semblance  of  eight,  by  a  green  border  which 
runs  round  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  joins  on  to  the  rich  cornice  of  the 
ceiling.  Of  mirrors  there  are  enough — ^more  than  enough — ^for  I  am  con- 
tinuaUy  shifting  about  my  chair  to  find  a  small  oasis  where  I  may  sit  out 
of  yiew  of  my  own  face.  The  beautiful  dock,  surmoimted  by  the  bronze 
Zouave,  and  the  branch  candlesticks  with  their  enamelled  stems,  rest  upon 
a  mantel-piece  covered  with  green  velvet  bordered  with  firinge.  The 
chairs,  sofa,  carpet,  teble-cover,  and  curtain  hangings,  put  forth  the  same 
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pretensions  as  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  are  resplendent  with  varied 
colours,  gold,  brass-headed  nail?,  fringe,  tassels  and  other  deooratiTe 
appliances.  I  must  not  omit  four  medallion  pictures,  in  rich  frames, 
which  the  landlord  has  lately  caused  to  be  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and 
which  he  considers  to  be  of  a  nature  to  please  the  eye  of  a  bachelor. 
As  for  my  bed-room,  it  is  a  place  which,  so  far  from  being  firaught  with 
the  idea  of  sleep,  suggests  rather  the  notion  of  remaining  very  wide-awake 
and  staring  about  you.  The  splendor  of  my  fo/on  is  here  to  be  found  on  a 
more  extensive  scale ;  every  thing  more  bright,  more  red,  more  yellow, 
more  cheerful,  more  attractive  to  the  eye.  Birds  of.  paradise  sail  about 
with  outstretched  wings  on  the  paper,  and  there  are  real  China  jars  on  the 
mantel-piece,  more  clocks,  more  candelabra,  more  mirrors,  more  pictures — 
in  fact,  I  don't  know  what  I  have  not  got  in  that  wonderful  apartment. 
When  the  curtain  is  drawn  down  over  the  alcove  which  contains  the  bed, 
and  my  washhand-stand  is  covered  up  with  the  doth  appropriated  to  it, 
I  defy  the  stranger  to  guess  the  use  to  which  the  room  is  put.  In  short, 
mine  are  just  such  quarters  as  a  young  Oriental  prince  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  might  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  at  the  top  of  his 
father's  palace,  at  times  when  the  remainder  of  the  fairy  building  was  in- 
conveniently crowded  with  royal  and  distinguished  visitors. 

"  How  beautiful !"  exchum  my  English  friends,  new  to  Paris,  when 
they  give  me  a  look  up  (*'  stunning,"  is  perhaps  the  word  most  genenlly 
used).  "  Yes,  beautiful,"  or  "  stunning,'  as  the  case  may  be,  I  reply  ; 
"  what  a  contrast  to  the  fashionable  dinginess  of  Mount  Street,  or  Albion 
Street  I"  "  Yes,  it  certainly  is  more  cheerful  to  the  eye  than  those  locali- 
ties," is  my  answer.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  snugly  lodged." 
"  What  a  capital  crib  I" — It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  r^er,  or  to 
distress  myself  by  a  mention  of  the  tithe  part  of  the  encomiums  whidi  are 
usually  passed  upon  my  abode. 

Yes,  to  dUtrcM  my%e^fy  for  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  all  those  enoovniiuns 
are  false.  Those  compliments  are  misplaced.  They  irritate  me  to  a 
scarcely  conceivable  extent.  They  strike  upon  my  ear  as  a  compliment 
upon  his  rosy  cheeks  would  strike  upon  the  ear  of  a  gentleman  with  the 
face-ache.  They  have  worked  me  up,  at  last,  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  induce 
me  to  seek  relief  in  the  present  paper.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour 
I  am  the  most  wretched  dog  unhung — or,  if  you  please,  the  most 
miserable  bachelor  unmarried.  The  gilt  frames  and  the  brass-headed 
nails,  and  the  birds  of  paradise  weigh  upon  me  like  a  nightmare.  I  am 
attracted  here  every  year,  like  a  moth  to  the  candle,  and,  getting  my  wings 
singed,  lack  the  strength  to  fly  away.  The  clock  with  the  bronze  Zouave 
is  a  delusion.  The  candelabra  and  the  cornices  are  a  sham.  "  Neither 
ivory,  nor  a  gilded  ceiling,  glitter  in  my  house,"  said  Horace, — I  will 
take  good  care  that  they  shall  never  glitter  in  mine.  Not  but  what  the 
troubles  of  which  I  complain  might,  nay  do  exist  without  them,  but  they 
would  be  fraught  with  reminiscences  of  too  painful  a  nature  to  be  endured. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  bearing  about  to  the  watering 
places  of  Germany,  and  the  tableB-^hdie  of  Paris,  a  heart  broken  in  early 
life  in  the  suburb  of  Tybumia  or  the  Borough  of  Matylebone.  Neither 
do  I  mourn  over  a  squandered  fortune,  never  having  been  indeed  furnished 
with  the  necessary  elements  for  setting  about  that  occupation.     Nor  do 
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domestic  grieranoes  haniss  me;  we  are  a  perfectly  nnited  family  at 
Clapham.  My  tsoubles  are  of  a  mucli  more  common-place  character. 
If  xay  one  should  object  that  they  are  exaggerated  by  the  quendousness 
natond  to  old  bachelors,  I  shall  pass  over  that  contemptible  objection  with 
the  silence  which  it  merits.  Querulousness  natural  to  old  backelon, 
indeed  1 

In  the  first  place,  the  fnmitnre  and  fixtures  which  surround  me  are  so 
many  gilded    shams,    snares,    impostures,    delusions  —  perfect  whited 
sepidchres  of  upholstery  and  cabinet-worL    The  door  (rather  tastefully 
poimeled  in  the  style  of  some  Louis  or  other)  does  not  happen  to  shut. 
I  don't  know  how  many  workmen  we  have  had  at  yarious  times  employed 
upon  it,  nor  how  many  ten-sous  pieces  they  have  carried  off  to  drink  my 
health  with ;  but  the  lock  continues  inexorable,  proudly  challenging  com- 
petition, in  an  opposite  sense  with  anything  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  produced. 
The  cold  wind  circles  round  my  legs,  bearing  with  it  smells  which  I  should 
wish  to  remain  on  the  staircase  outside.     The  windows — ^perhaps  from  a 
spirit  of  contradiction  to  the  door— do  not  open.     I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  hd  that  the  bell  does  not  ring,  for  probably  at  a  height  of  five  stories 
that  is  of  little  cousequenoe.    StUl,  it  is  disagreeable  that  all  the  other  bells 
of  the  house  should  be  subject  to  an  irregularity  which  makes  them  at 
times  go  off  together,  so  that  Anatole  is  continually  coming  in  to  ask 
n  Monsieur  a  9onni?  at  moments  when — ^when  in  fact  he  is  not  wanted. 
I  do  not,  upon  the  whole,  object  to  my  chimney  smoking — that  is  a  cir- 
cmnstanoe  essential  to  all  furnished  lodgings,  as  salt-water  to  the  sea. 
let  I  cannot  look  with  favor  upon  the  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  some 
neighbouring  gentleman's  chimney  smokes  into  my  bed-room,  waking  me 
up  in  the  morning  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.    The  tongs  lay  hold  of 
nothing,  and  the  shovel,  with  its  beautifdl  brass  handle,  doubles  up  when 
I  attempt  to  use  it.    The  clock  goes  for  an  hour  or  two  after  being 
violently  shaken,  and  strikes  every  now  and  then  an  extraordinary  number 
of  times  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  but  does  nothing  further.     The  candles 
tumble  out  of  the  candlesticks,  which  are  really  not  deep  enough  to  hold 
them,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  serpent  turning  round  the 
stem  is  a  very  pretty  work  of  art.    There  is  scarcely  a  lock  in  the  whole 
pUoe  whidi  is  not  affected  by  the  bad  example  of  the  door,  and  either 
refuses  to  close,  or  when  closed  refuses  to  come  open.    The  handles  on  the 
hureau  drawers  come  out  with  a  gentle  pop  when  laid  hold  of ;  and  the 
pegs  in  the  wardrobe  instantly  snap  short,  in  their  inability  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  great-coat.    And  the  toilet-table,  look  at  it,  my  dear 
sir— is  it  possible  for  a  gentleman  of  my  dimensions  to  wash  his  face  in  a 
slop-basin  of  that  description  P    As  for  the  bed,  it  is  a  state  bed  in  ap- 
peuance,  I  must  admit,  and  might  serve  very  well  for  a  Queen — the 
more  so  as  queens  very  seldom  run  to  the  height  of  six-feet-two  without 
their  shoes,  an  altitude  which,  permit  me  to  say  from  experience,  it  is  not 
at  all  calculated  to  accommodate.    The  only  articles  in  the  two  rooms 
which  appear  to  me  to  answer  their  purpose  are  the  mirrors,  and  these  I 
abhor,  as  a  plain  woman  abhors  a  daguerreotype — and  perhaps  for  the 

same  reason. 
Oh,  that  the  enemy  of  fdrnished  lodgings  would  write  a  book  about 

theml    I  would  put  down  my  name  for  five-and-twenty  copies*  and  take 
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threo  at  the  very  teast.  Will  it  be  belieyed  P — no,  reallv  I  km  not  ex- 
aggerating by  a  single  jot  or  an  infinitesimal  tittle — ^will  it  be  believed,  that 
to  a  population  of  at  least  fifteen  bachelors  without  servants  of  their 
own,  we  have  the  attendance  of  one  man  and  his  wife  ?  The  woman  is  a 
stalwart  wench  from  the  countnTi  who  does  the  work  of,  let  us  saj  six  of  the 
largest  and  most  highly-conditioned  London  footmen,  and  is  ruddy  and 
rosy,  and  cheerful  through  it  all.  The  man  is  a  poor,  pale,  miserable 
knock-kneed  wretch,  ntteriy  prostrated  by  the  weight  of  his  occupations. 
As  Isee  him  in  that  close  stifling  little  den  of  a  eoncUr^erie,  bolting  the  gariie- 
flavoured  abominations  which  will  never  &tten  him,  and  clambering  up 
listlessly  to  his  hammock-like  bed  under  the  ceiling,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  reproach  him  with  neglecting  what  in  the  nature  of  things  he 
cannot  perform.  The  landlord,  on  whom  the  weight  of  my  wrath  would 
naturally  fall,  generally  contrives  to  take  a  ride  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
when  he  hears  of  my  having  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  excitement-  - 
and  to  scold  his  pretty  wife  would  be  of  course  out  of  the  question.  The 
consequence  is  that  I  lead  a  sort  of  Bobinson  Crusoe-like  existence,  and  am 
obliged  to  do  a  varie^  of  things  for  myself,  which  1  heartily  wish  that 
Anatole  would,  or  ratner  could  do  for  me.  He  puts  in  ai)  appearance  every 
morning  to  light  my  fire,  and  to  leave  my  eqfl^M^lait  to  grow  i<^  cold  on  the 
table  of  the  $€Uan.  On  these  occasions  he  has  a  strange  habit  of  folding  up 
neatly,  and  laying  on  a  chair  any  dirty  clothes  that  £blQ  within  his  reach, 
which  is  supposed  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  having  been  brushed.  He 
has  even  carried  off  my  boots,  and  replaced  them  in  the  same  state  the 
next  day,  evidently  with  the  idea  that  I  should  accept  them  for  cleaned 
and  polished.  After  this  flving  visit  my  eyes  rest  no  more  on  friend 
Anatole.  At  what  hour  and  by  what  hands  my  bed  is  made,  and  the  slops 
cleared  away,  I  leave  in  the  mystery  which  has  always  enveloped  those 
processes;  certainly  not  before  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Nay,  there  have  been  occasions  when,  returning  to  dress  for  a  party  at 
nine,  I  have  discovered  my  bed-room  still  in  the  same  charming  confusion 
which  distinguished  it  at  the  moment  of  my  getting  up.  I  have  learnt 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  brushing  clothes,  and  the  really  rather 
amusing  pastime  of  painting  and  toning  down  my  boots  with  French 
varnish  and  a  camel's  nair-brush.  I  have  learnt  a  little  tailoring,  a  good 
deal  of  carpentering,  and  some  scraps  of  plain-cooking,  and  am  in  a  con- 
dition to  anticipate  the  joys  of  matrimony  by  sewing  on  my  own  shirt- 
buttons.  In  fact,  not  to  go  through  the  long  list  of  accomplishments 
which  have  been  forced  upon  me  in  my  character  of  a  furnished  lodger 
on  a  fifth  floor,  I  may  say  that  they  are  of  a  kind  veir  likely  to  be  useful 
to  me  as  a  hero  of  the  Aldershott  camp,  or  the  whole  and  sole  occupant 
and  possessor  in  fee  of  a  desert  island. 

There  might  be  a  drop  of  comfort  in  this  consideration,  but  there  is 
no  comfort  at  all  in — Psha  1  perhaps  the  grievance  is  too  common  to  all 
those  gehennas  in  which  men  are  lodged  and  tortured,  to  merit  a  word  of 
notice.  I  cannot  help  asking,  however,  why  the  Beverend  M.  Growler's  and 
Dr.  Enoch  Macknox's  cards  appear  on  my  table,  and  why  the  Scotch  lady 
below  should  have  been  temfied  oat  of  her  wits  bv  receiving  that  of 
Monsieur  Begnier,  of  the  OouMie  Branfoise  f  Why  was  my  friend 
Marshall  suffered  to  leave  three  notes  at  the  porter's  lodge,  and  receiving 
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no  answer,  to  write  home  to  mj  friends  a  letter  oontaining  sach  strange 
(and  altogether  mgustifiable)  suspicions  as  to  my  mode  of  life  P  Why.  if 
I  ddiver  these  yeiy  sheets,  sealed  up  and  directed,  to  Anatole  to  post,  is 
there  a  probability  of  their  wrapping  up  his  next  aaueiMom,  or  his  wife's 
greasy  lodu — or  of  their  becoming  the  winding-sheet  for  my  prawns — or 
turning  up  in  the  shape  of  cigar-lights,  and  so  ending  in  smoke  f  Why 
are  thtte  things  so? 

let  another  question,  and  this  time  to  the  Landlord.  Why,  M— 
(your  name,  my  dear  Sir,  was  very  nearly  coming  out,  I  can  teU  you) 
—why  do  yoa  change  your  two  servants  on  an  average  once  in  six  days, 
80  as  to  get  in  a  fresh  man  and  a  fresh  wife  eveiy  week  P  It  appears  to 
me  that  aJl  that  Paris  contains  of  married  eoneUrgei^  must  have  passed 
under  my  eyes  in  this  kind  of  never-ending  panorama.  Only  this  morn- 
ing, and  since  writing  the  above,  I  found  on  rising,  that  it  was  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  the  9alcn  fireless,  and  my  eitfi'au^laU  nowhere.  I  knew 
from  long  experience  that  Anatole  and  Mane  had  departed ;  but  it  was 
not  tiD  this  afternoon  that  Desire  and  Leontine,  their  successors,  became 
known  to  me.  Desire  and  Leontine  1  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  am 
doomed  to  suffer  terribly  imder  those  names. 

My  list  of  grievances  is  only  at  its  commencement,  but  a  whole  number 

of  the  "  Tram**  would  not  suffice  to  contain  them.     I  can];iot  help,  however, 

adverting  to  one  dreadful  calamity  which  befids  me,  on  an  average,  about 

onoe  in  every  three  weeks.    It  consists  in  a  kind  of  nuzia^  executed  by 

the  Landlord  in  person — aided  and  assisted  by  the  male  attendant  for 

the  time  being — upon  the  whole  range  of  my  apartment.    I  have  said 

onoe  in  three  weeks,  but  the  event,  in  reaUty,  happens  whenever  Monsieur 

M—  takes  it  into  his  head  that  my  quarters  are  getting  into  terrible 

disorder,  and  want  what  in  England  is  known  and  execrated  by  bachelors, 

under  the  name  of  a  "  thorough  setting  to-rights."    He  accormngly  seizes 

sn  opportunity  when  I  am  absent  for  the  morning — well  knowing  that,  if 

present,  I  should  offer  bodily  resistance  to  the  nefarious  scheme— and 

proceeds  to  sweep,  dean,  set  in  order,  and  otherwise  render  uncomfortable 

my  two  rooms.    On  my  return,  I  find  an  entire  breaking  up  of  all  that 

charming  disorder  which  forms  the  sign  of  human  habitation ; — all  the 

articles  which  I  love  to  see  trailing  about,  packed  away  into  holes  and 

crannies ;  and  the  rooms  staring  at  me  naked  and  cheerless,  as  on  the  first 

^y  of  my  tenancy.    The  anticipation  of  this  painful  occurrence  generally 

keeps  me  awake  for  some  nights  beforehand,  but  its  effects  are  felt  for  at  least 

a  week  afterwards.      My  pipe,  cigar-case,  tobacco-pouch,  paper-cutter» 

slicking  plaster,  digestive  pills,  contributions — origmal  and  mstructive 

—to  tins  journal,  seal  with  crest  (formed  out  of  the  celebrated  wreck  of  the 

Boyal  George)— these,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  have  taken  unto 

thcanaelves  wings  and  flown  into  side  drawers  and  pigeon  holes,  where  I 

squeeze  my  fingers  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get  them  out.     I  spend  my 

tune  on  my  hands  and  knees,  searching  under  ponderous  articles  of  fumi- 

^,  for  the  miasing  boot-hook  or  the  scabbaid  of  my  magic  strop.    At 

this  very  moment,  though  ten  days  have  elapsed  since  the  last  deluge 

swept  over  me,  the  most  minute  researches  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing 

to  Hght  the  whereabouts  of  my  card-case  or  my  best  Sheffield  razor. 

Enough.  I  offer  no  profound  philosophical  observations — seek  to  im* 
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press  no  lesson  upon  bachelors  in  general,  and  marriageable  bachelors  in 
particular — state  only  a  few  facts,  and  these,  believe  me,  only  a  veiy  few 
out  of  the  many  which  could  be  given,  to  prove  the  utter  discomfort  of  a 
solitary  lodger  on  a  cinquihne  itage.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  conclude 
without  mentioning,  as  an  additional  grievance  of  this  year,  that  I  am  de- 
prived of  the  sight  of  my  former  neighbours  over  the  way,  and  of  the 
pleasure  of  prying  into  their  affairs ;  but  as  this  really  did  form  a  plea- 
sure, and  has  consequently  nothing  in  common  with  the  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  chapter,  I  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  this  very  in- 
teresting topic  for  a  ^ture  occasion. 


HUMANUM  EST  ERBARE. 

"  Which  so  T  says,  as  such  is  life," 
(  Agreeing  with  familiar  Saiiy  )  ; 
Tricks,  tears,  love,  vanity,  and  strife, 

Humanum  est  errare. 

From  cabined,  cribbed  self-searchings,  when 

We  gaze  out  on  the  human  prairie, 
*Tis  but  to  note  in  other  men, 

Humanum  est  errare. 

Self-love — not  tolerance  or  ruth — 
Makes  you  of  reprehension  chary, 
Four  faults  you  pardon,  that's  the  truth, 

ffumanum  est  errare. 

So  find  we  countenance  of  sin. 

With  sinners  in  the  same  quandary. 
We  shake  our  head  for  self  and  kin  : 

Humanum  est  errare. 

There's  Frank,  the  gay  and  clever,  who 

Was  "  used  so  ill '   by  bright-eyed  Maiy, 
Bah  1  Friend,  the  truth  we  never  know, 

Humanum  est  errare. 

How  was  it  Tom  in  trouble  fell  P 

We  always  thought  him  staid  and  wary, 
I  do  not  know  —  so  may  not  tell. 

Humanum  est  errare. 
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Poor  Tom !  And  then  there's  Horace,  too  ; 

He's  off,  the  Lord  knows  whither — quare  ? 
Can  yon  explain  his  act  ?— or  you  ? 

Humanuntr  esi  errare. 

For  Brown  to  say,    "  Address  P.  O. 
At  Margate,"  is  a  strange  vagary, 
He  must  have  lodgings  there  :  we  know, 

Humanum  eat  errare. 

But  as  for  knowing  more  of  Brown, 

On  Margate  Sands,  what  need  we  care,  eh  ? 
We  knew  enough  of  him  in  town  I 

Mumanum  est  errare. 

My  cousin  Dick,  from  France  returned, 
With  foreign  ways  and  muzzle  hairy, 
Appears  one  lesson  to  have  learned — 

Mumanum  est  errare. 

He  wo'nt  he  hard  upon  his  friend — 

But  rather  the  precise  contrary ; 
And  says  that  *' man's  not  made  to  mend." 

Humanum  eat  errare. 

Kind,  moral,  gentlemanly  guide — 

Philosopher  polite  and  airy  1 
Believed  you  must  be,  having  tried, 

Humanum  eat  errare. 

Such  milk  of  human-kindness  seems 
To'come  from  questionable  dairy, 
With  self-assuring  vice  it  creams : 

Humanum  eat  errare. 

Not  that  man  is  not  bom  to  err, 

This  writer  saith — indeed,  how  dare  he  ? 
But  that  too  often  we  aver, 

Humanum  eat  errare  ; 

Too  often  justify  our  sin 

By  sinners  in  the  same  quandaiy. 
Too  often  say,  for  self  and  kin, 

•  "  Humanum  eat  errare^ 

Godfrey  Turner. 
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Bt  J.   HOLUNQSHBAD. 

I  WA.S  onoe  a  not  undistinguished  member  of  the  Soso  Theatre.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  not  only  had  the  ability  to  pay  for  the  parts  that  I 
performed,  but  the  ability  to  perform  the  parts  that  I  paid  for — at  least 
Mr.  Elliston  Potts,  the  manager  of  that  nursery  of  dramatic  genius,  thought 
so.  ''  My  dear  Sir,"  said  he, ''  your  Hamlet  the  other  night  forc£ly 
reminded  me  of  the  elder  Kean.  I  have  made  out  your  little  bill  for  the 
month,  and,  in  consideration  of  your  unquestionable  talent,  and  your  taking 
a  round  of  characters,  I  have  put  them  in  to  you  at  half  our  usual  price : 

Mb.  Fudobplot, 

Dr,  TO  Elliston  Potts. 

£    «.    d, 

4  TonyLumpkins  at  5s.  6d.     12     0 

1  Hamlet    „    lOs.         0  10     0 


£  1  Id     0 


» 


'*  Ah,  Sir,"  he  said,  as  he  receipted  the  bill,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  constant 
regret  with  the  profession,  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  some  good 
farces.  We  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  these  Dramatic  Authors,  whose 
terms  are  far  from  reasonable.  Shakespeare  has  done  a  good  deal  for  the 
stage,  but  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  OYersight  there." 

It  was  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Potts,  coupled  with  the  desire  that  I 
felt  to  distinguish  myself  in  the  ^es  of  my  theatrical  companions,  that 
induced  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  dramatic  composition.  I  resolved  to 
write  a  farce.  I  began  my  task.  Many  days  and  nights  passed,  without 
much  progress.  I  found  myself  harassea  by  doubts  and  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. At  one  time  I  thought  I  had  got  too  many  women  in  the  piece :  I 
struck  out  four,  and  had  consequently  to  re-arrange  the  thread  of  my  stoiy . 
At  another  time  I  took  objection  to  several  of  the  male  characters.  I  turned 
one  young  man  into  an  old  man,  and  I  transformed  two  old  men  into 
young  ones.  I  was  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  names,  and  some  of  my 
characters  went  through  as  many  appelative  changes  as  a  swell-mobsman. 
I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  relationship  of  the  several  parties. 
I  was  much  troubled  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  should  make  an  old  lady 
the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter,  or  the  aunt  of  a  nephew  and  niece ; — ^I 
walked  from  London  to  Greenwich  ruminating  this  point,  and  I  walked 
back  again,  without  having  decided  it.  I  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
about  half-past  three  in  the  morning  I  got  up  and  lit  a  candle,  having  de- 
termined to  make  her  the  mother.    This  resolution  involved  the  strfldng 
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out  of  Bome  expressions  tliat  would  have  sounded  highly  undutiful  from  a 
child  to  a  parent; — ^I  struck  them  out,  and  went  back  to  bed.  My 
greatest  trouble  was  preserving  the  characteristics  of  my  characters :  I 
found  the  serious  lady,  at  times,  inclined  to  be  funny ;  and  the  gentleman, 
whose  place  it  was  to  be  perpetually  droll,  occasionaUy  lapsing  into  a 
profound  melancholy.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ducrow  at  the  circus  driying 
fourteen  horses  abreast.  I  hare  seen  one  or  two  unruly  beasts  throw 
the  whole  team  out  of  order.  I  was  like  Mr.  Ducrow :  my  characters 
were  like  the  horses.  I  began  to  alter  in  my  appearance. .  Some  of  my 
friends  thought  I  was  going  into  a  consumption.  I  received  many  pots 
of  jelly  and  marmalade  from  unknown  hands,  and  (the  recollection  makes 
me  siek,  even  now !)  four  quarts  of  cod-liver  oil  from  an  aunt  in  the 
conntiy,  with  a  strict  injtmction  that  I  should  take  half  a  pint  eveiy 
morning  before  breakfast !  I  could  not  sleep  at  night :  I  lost  my  ap- 
petite :  my  hair  turned  grey.  This  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for 
ever.  I  must  have  some  professional  advice — ^not  medical,  but  theatrical ; 
and  I  resolved  at  last,  although  reluctantly,  to  call  and  consult  a  person  from 
whom  I  had  once  taken  six  lessons  in  elocution.  The  result  of  my  inter- 
view with  thia  gentlenum  was,  that  I  got  the  address  of  an  individual  who, 
I  was  told,  could  materially  assist  me  "  in  any  walk  of  literature  or  the 
drama."    It  was  a  dirty,  greasy  card,  drawn  up  as  follows : — 

MR.   GLOWWORM, 

AUTHOB,    ACTOE,    AND    POET: 

SHOBts*    Oabdhis,    Dbubt    Labz. 
QEKTLUEN'S  OWN   MATEBLALS  MADE  UP. 


AoaofiTics,  Sonnets,  and  Impeomftus,  on  the  shobtest 

NOTICE,  AND  MOST  ESA80NABLS  TEEMS. 

I  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Glowworm,  asking  him  to  wait  upon  me  at  my 
rooms  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  the  appointed  time  he  came. 
He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  closely  shaven,  and 
bhe  about  the  cheeks  and  chin.  He  was  dressed  in  a  thread-bare  black 
coat  and  trousers,  with  a  faded  purple  velvet  waistcoat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
neck,  round  which  he  wore  a  black  satin  stock,  rather  worn  at  the  edges. 
His  lace  was  coarse,  and  inclined  to  be  fat ;  and  his  mouth  was  rather 
^wn  down  on  one  side,  as  if  from  a  habit  of  making  grimaces.  This  was 
the  strange  guide  who  was  to  take  my  trembling  hand,  and  to  direct  my 
tottering  steps  in  the  intricate,  and — oy  me— untrodden  paths  of  drama- 
tic literature. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  he  began,  when  we  had  seated  ourselves,  "  you  need 
feel  under  no  restraint.  Every  thing  with  me  is  held  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence. Do  you  require  a  new  work  furnished,  a  rough  sketch  filled  up, 
or  an  old  work  remodelled  P" 

VOL.  in.  o 
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*'  I  merely  wish/'  I  replied,  "  to  lunre  a  little  advice  and  assistance  upon 
a  literary  matter,  that  I  fear  I  have  entered  apon  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  technical  difficulties." 

'*  Experience/'  he  returned,  "  is  only  to  he  gained  in  time  ;  and  you 
are  comparatively  young.  I  remember  the  period  when  I  used  to  sit  for 
hours  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  could  not  hammer  out  a  line.  Now, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  me." 

"  Indeed !"  I  replied,  admiringly ;  "  that  must  be  veiy  gratifying." 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  continued,  "  for  the  empty  gratification  of  having 
my  name  blazoned  in  magazines  and  title  pages.  I  work  quietly,  like  a 
mole,  underground,  my  province  not  being  so  much  to  originate  as  to  im- 
prove. If  some  old  stockbroker,  in  his  Clapton  retirement,  cannot  rest 
easy  until  he  has  delivered  himself  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bank  Charter,  the 
crude  production  comes  to  me,  and — I  prepare  it  for  the  press.  If  a  lady 
with  literary  aspirations  thinl^  she  would  like  to  see  herself  lying  on  a 
drawing-room  table  as  the  authoress  of  *'Ida,  and  other  Poems,"  a  manu- 
script is  forwarded  to  me,  and-*I  prepare  it  for  the  press.  If  a  young 
gentleman,  whose  education  has  been  neglected,  wishes  to  appear  as  a 
classical  scholar,  he  sends  his  essay  to  me,  and  I  fill  in  quotations  firom 
Horace  and  Juvenal  at  discretion.  If  a  new  panorama  is  opened,  I  have 
something  to  do  with  the  descriptive  lecture.  If  Mr.  Tenwigs  wishes  to 
go  the  round  of  the  "  Literary  Institutions"  with  an  old  comic  entertain- 
ment, it  is  my  task  to  bring  it  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  day ;  and  if 
the  same  industrious  gentleman  should  purchase  a  second-hand  Orreiy  at 
a  broker's,  it  is  my  duty  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  latest  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  that  his  lecture  during  Passion  Week  at  one  of  the  theatres 
may  not  be  marked  by  any  glaring  errors  in  fact,  or  blemishes  in  style. 
So  you  observe,  sir,  that  my  experience  is  somewhat  wide :  may  I  ask  in 
what  particular  kind  of  literature  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  ?" 

"  My  production  is  a  farce,"  I  replied  ;  "  and,  although  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  stage,  I  find  a  little  difficulty  with  the  plot,  and  I 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  seek  the  advice  of  an  experienced  person  like 
yjurself." 

"Oh!  indeed,"  herejofiied,  "a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Thalia! 
WeU,  sir,  you  are  quite  right ;  the  stage  is  sadly  in  want  of  assistance 
from  literary  men ;  fresh  blood,  sir,  fresh  blood  is  neeessaiy  to  her  very 
existence.  Allow  me  to  run  my  eye  over  your  manuscript :  I  soou  fonn 
a  judgment." 

I  handed  him  the  composition  with  some  degree  of  nervous  timidity ; 
and  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  verdict  of  a  man  of  such  wide  experience. 
I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 

"  My  dear  sir,  said  he,  with  a  glow  upon  his  countenance,  "  you  have 
not  mistaken  your  vocation.  During  a  long  and  varied  career,  it  has 
often  been  my  painful  duty  to  check  the  impulses  of  a  young  and  ardent 
nature :  to  turn  a  mind  from  the  calm  contemplation  of  the  primrose  paths 
of  poesy,  to  the  stem  realities  of  eveiy-day  life.  But  in  your  case,  I  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  without  hesitation,  and  say,  go  on,  sir, — go  on 
in  the  course  that  you  have  adopted :  success  must  attend  your  dTorts." 

I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  such  a  gratifying  compHmeut.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  been  in  a  dream.     The  doubts  that  had  beset  me  in  the  execution 
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of  my  work  seemed  to  disappear  like  the  iUoaions  of  hypochondria. 
When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  myself,  I  Tentnred  to  draw  his  attention 
to  one  or  two  manifest  omissions  in  the  work. 

"  Oh,  ah  1  exactly/'  he  rejoined,  turning  to  the  parts  indicated, — **  mere 
trifi^,  sir,  mere  trifles, — ^not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  genius,  but  of  a  com- 
parative un familiarity  with  the  mechanical  exigencies  of  the  stage." 

"  I  am  very  proud  to  hear  yoa  say  so,"  I  replied ;  '*  but  if  you  will  turn 
to  page  18, 1  think  you  will  find  that  the  interest  insensibly  flags  at  that 
point." 

"Then  it  will  be  necessary,"  he  replied,  '*  to  stimulate  the  attention  of 
the  aadience  by  some  striking  incident.  My  dear  sir,  that  you  may  leave 
to  me;  it  is  peculiarly  my  province.  I  shall  smash  a  tray  full  of  crockery 
atthat  jancture,  an  incident  that  is  indispensable  to  all  successful  farces — 
in  some  cases  it  must  be  repeated  twice.  I  shall  compel  one  of  the 
characters  to  appear  in  a  tattered  coat  and  a  battered  hat.  I  shall  make  the 
chamber-maid  lock  somebody  in  a  china  closet.    I  shall " 

'*  Bat,"  I  interrupted,  "  you  will  find  that  my  plot  will  not  admit  of 
these  incidents." 

"  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy  upon  that  score.  They  muit  be  intro« 
duced,  and  you  shall  in  due  time  admire  the  art  with  which  I  wiU  intro- 
dace  them.  I  must  revise  the  names :  they  are  too  refined.  For 
instance,  '  Mr.  Banbury'  is  too  respectable  and  quiet  without  the  '  tart.' 
'Mr.  Banburytart'  is  a  farce  name,  that  would  carry  a  piece  through  without 
anything  else." 

"  1  am  quite  content  to  leave  every  thing  to  your  judgment,"  I  answered. 
"Which  theatre  do  you  think  the  piece  is  best  suited  forP" 

*'That  is  a  question  requiring  great  consideration,"  he  returned. 
"There  is  but  one  man  that  could  do  full  justice  to  your  principal  charac- 
ter, and  he  is  unfortunately  lost  to  us  at  present.  Do  you  know  Spasms 
-little  Spasms  of  the  Shambles  Theatre,  Whitechapd  ?" 

"No.  I  do  not." 

"Wonderful  comedian,  sir,  especially  in  nervous  parts ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  he  is  lost  to  us  for  a  time." 

"Is  he  ill?"  I  inquired. 

"No,**  he  replied,  "he  is  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  It  wiU  not  do  to 
send  it  to  Smugston,  because  he  contracts  by  the  year  with  an  eminent 
Paris  firm,  and  his  actors  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Millefleur  won't 
do  because  he  understands  French,  and  does  his  own  translating.  If  you 
KQd  it  to  Spangles  he  will  write  and  tell  you  that  he  has  got  a  five  years' 
stock  on  hand.  Toddler  might  take  it,  but  then  he  would  only  use  it  as 
a  setting  for  his  eternal  comic  songs.  Little  Waddle  will  not  look  at  it 
jodess  it  has  a  part  for  his  wife.  Craggier  is  the  most  likely  man  to  take 
it  up,  if  he  has  not  gtowa.  too  lazy  to  learn  any  new  parts.  Leave  it 
entirely  to  me,  and  I  wiU  undertake  to  see  it  properly  introduced  to  his 
manager." 

1  was,  of  course,  too  happy  to  transfer  the  business  into  such  com- 
petent hands.  I  paid  him  a  very  liberal  sum  on  account,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  took  his  leave. 

Mr.  Glowworm  called  in  occasionally  to  report  progress,  which  was 
^factory,  and  also  to  draw  little  sums  of  money, — ^which  was  not  quite 
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80  satisfactoiy.  His  visits  became  less  frequent :  tbey  ceased.  I  waited 
some  weeks,  and  then  I  wrote  to  him.  The  letter  was  returned,  marked, 
"Gone  away."  It  now  became  evident  that  I  must  begin  to  move  in  the 
matter  myself,  and  very  reluctantly  I  prepared  to  do  so.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  write  to  the  theatre,  and  then  I  thought  it  would  be  much  better 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  manager  himself.  I  found  his  address  at 
Brompton — I  had  some  slight  recollection  of  his  fece  from  having  seen 
him  on  the  stage.  I  thought  my  best  plan  would  be  to  watch  him  oat 
of  his  house  when  he  came  down  to  rehearsals  in  the  morning,  and  intro- 
duce the  subject  carelessly  to  him  in  the  omnibus.  Acting  upon  this  idea, 
I  lounged  about  the  neighbourhood  on  several  occasions  without  success. 
At  last,  one  morning  about  twelve,  a  staid,  business-looking  man  issued 
from  the  house.  He  hailed  an  omnibus,  and  we  both  entered  it  together. 
He  certainly  did  not  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  manager,  but  I  thought 
my  memory  might  have  deceived  me.  I  tried  in  every  way  to  engage  his 
attention,  but  he  was  so  much  engrossed  with  some  memoranda  in  a 
pocket-book  that  I  could  not  succeed.  He  did  not  stop  at  the  theatre, 
but  went  on  to  the  city.  I  followed  him  to  an  office  near  Lombard-street. 
I  asked  a  ticket-porter,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  knew  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  entered ;  his  answer  was  that  he  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Quaker  firm  of  Overreach  and  Oo.,  the  money-lenders.  Many 
years  afterwards  I  learned  that  this  firm  held  a  mortgage  upon  the  theatre. 
No  doubt  the  staid  gentleman  had  been  up  to  arrange  some  business  con- 
nected with  it. 

This  was  a  narrow  escape  that  I  had  of  making  a  mistake.  I  went 
home  ruminating  upon  it,  and  resolved  to  go  boldly  to  the  theatre  that 
night,  and  seek  an  interview  with  the  manager  in  Ms  room.  I  found  by 
the  bills  that  he  was  to  perform  in  the  first  piece,  and  I  therefore  judged 
that  if  I  reached  the  theatre  about  half-past  six,  I  shoidd  catch  Um 
dressing  for  his  part. 

At  the  time  I  had  settled,  I  arrived  at  the  stage  door.  It  was  situated 
in  a  dirty,  gloomy  back  street,  and  seemed  to  be  the  entrance  to  an  old 
house,  whose  broken  windows  were  patched  with  pieces  of  scenery  and 
theatrical  posters.  Just  inside  the  door  sat  a  porter  in  a  kind  of  watch-box. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  him,  as  I  was  not  known  as  a  frequenter  of 
the  theatre.  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  see  the  manager  without  delay,  upon  business  of  the  highest  im- 
portance;— I  was  surprised  that  I  found  determination  enough  to  say  this, 
but  I  had  screwed  myself  up  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  I  resolved  to  cany 
my  point.  The  porter  upon  this  consiilted  for  some  minutes  vntk  a 
woman  in  the  passage,  and  at  last  I  was  told  that  she  would  conduct  me 
to  the  manager's  room.  I  followed  her  up  a  number  of  very  worn  and 
dirty  stairs,  lighted  here  and  there  by  a  dim  jet  of  gas  projecting  from  the 
black  and  crumbling  wall.  At  last  we  stopped  at  a  half-open  door,  at 
which  iny  guide  tapped. 

'*  WTio  are  you  bringing  here,  Mrs.  Green  P"  exclaimed  an  excited 
voice  within  the  room.     "  You  cannot  come  in,  I'm  in  a  state  of  nudity  1" 

My  companion  glided  away,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  manager. 
"  My  name  is  Fudgeplot,"  I  exclaimed  mildly,  stiD  outside  the  door. 

"  I  am  dressing  for  an  arduous  part,"  returned  the  manager,  still  more 
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excited,  "  I  have  to  be  on  tbe  stage  in  ten  minutes.     If  you  were  Slcakes- 
peare  himself,  sir  !  I  could  not  speak  to  you  at  this  moment  I" 

"  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  intruded,  but *' 

"  Stay,"  rapidly  interposed  the  manager.  "  What's  your  busiaess  ? 
Take  your  place  behind  the  screen.     I  can  give  you  one  minute." 

I  took  my  place  as  he  indicated,  behind  a  screen  that  stood  within  the 
door,  biding  the  interior  of  the  room.  I  was  thus  only  separated  from  the 
great  manager  by  this  frail  partition.  A  strong-minded,  resolute  man, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  compelled  the  acceptance  of  any 
piece  upon  any  terms, — I,  on  the  contrary,  was  beginning  to  be  painfully 
sensible  that  I  had  chosen  an  unfortunate  time  for  my  visit.  "  I've  called, 
I  meekly  replied,  "  about  a  farce  sent  to  you  on  my  behalf  by  Mr.  Glow- 
wonn." 

"  Mr.  Glowworm  P — ^I  don't  know  such  a  person.    What  title  has  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  believe  he  decided  to  call  it '  Yeal  Cutlets,'  because—" 

"  What  name  ? — pronounce  slowly  and  distinctly." 

««Veal  — Cutlets!'— " 

"  I  never  received  any  farce  with  such  a  title.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Glow- 
wonn ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  *  Veal  Cutlets  I' — " 

"  But,  you  don't  mean " 

"Now,  sir,  I  hear  that  the  overture  is  finished — ^I  have  not  a  minute 
to  spare ;  will  you  take  a  decided  answer  ?" 

I  could  say  no  more.  I  slunk  from  the  theatre,  and  returned  to  my 
lodgings  in  no  very  cheerful  mood.  The  faithless  Glowworm  had  deceived 
me. 

for  many  months  I  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  my  farce. 
At  length  circumstances  came  to  my  knowledge  that  led  me  to  beliere 
that  it  had  been  performed  at  one  of  the  obscure  minor  theatres — 
probably  at  the  "  Shambles  Theatre,  Whitechapel,"  with  "  little  Spasms" 
^h  from  the  Bench  in  the  principal  part,  and  before  an  audience  of 
batchers,  drunken  sailors,  and  Jew  clothesmen  1 — I  received  the  following 
notice  from  the  Insolvent  Court : 

'*  Whereas  the  Petition  and  Schedule  of  Octavius  Glowworm,  formerly 
of  8,  Shorts'  Gardens,  Drury  Lane,  Author  and  Literary  Adviser,  Secre- 
tary and  Managing  Director  of  the  London  Melo-Dramatic  Company 
(Limited) ;  then  of  19,  Broker's  Alley,  Gray's-Tnn  Lane,  Proprietor  of  the 
Samarita^  Loan  and  Discount  Office ;  then  of  10,  Crane  Square,  Tower 
Hill,  first  engaged  in  promoting,  and  afterwards  as  Chairman  of  ^the  Isle 
of  Do^  Land  and  Building  Association;  then  of  81,  St.  Spankus  Terrace, 
New  Boad,  trading  under  the  title  of  Glowworm  &  Co.,  as  proprietors  of 
the  Anti-Blackbeetle  Syrup,  and  Auditor  of  the  Society  for  the  Extermin- 
ation of  all  kinds  of  Vermin ;  then  of  the  Shambles  Theatre,  Whitechapel, 
lessee  and  actor ;  then  of  Brickfield  Lodge,  Holloway ;  then  of  Carcass 
Square,  Bayswater ;  and  now  of  Cabbage  Court,  Covent  Garden,  Character- 
istic Vocalist  at  the  Common  Sewers  Concert  Boom,  and  during  all  the 
time  occasionally  writing  and  revising  various  literary  works,  and  for  a 
short  time  while  at  Brickfield  Lodge  delivering  lectures  upon  the  Currency, 
at  the  Polydaptrap  Institution,  London ; 

"An  Insolvent  Debtor;  have  been  filed  in  the  Court,  &c.,  and  any 
Creditor  may  appear,"  &c. 
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Aa  I  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  call  before  the  curtain,  I  did  not 
care  to  appear  before  the  Commissioner.  For  any  opposition  of  mine 
Octayius  Glowworm  got  through  the  Court,  although  he  had  had  the 
effrontery  to  insert  my  name  in  his  schedule  as  a  creditor  for  fifteen 
pounds,  cash  lent,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  purchase  money  of  an  incom- 
plete farce,  entitled  "  Veal  Cutlets  !" 
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A  TALIC,  IN  TWO  ADVBlfTDBES. 

BY    J.    PALGRAVE    SIMPSON. 
Adybsturb  IL 


One  question  before  I  begin.  Were  you  ever  haunted?  Of  course:  all 
men,  1  presume,  are  haunted  by  some  pet  passion,  besetting  weakness, 
or  besotting  mania.  But  I  mean,  were  you  ever  haunted  in  the  more 
spectral  sense  of  the  word?  .  I  haye  been,  at  various  periods  of  my  life. 
If  you  never  have,  I  am  afraid  you  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  state  of 
my  mind  after  that  night  of  Adventure  I.,  at  Metz.  I  was  haunted,  da; 
and  night,  by  ghostly  visions  of  those  confounded  letters,  "  S.  S.  Y.  P." 
They  appeared  to  me  in  the  most  inconceivable  forms  of  distortion,  in 
Gothic  shapes,  in  GFerman  characters,  in  Greek  figures,  in  Sclavonic  text 
— ^now  limping  every  way  but  the  right — now  turned  upside-down— 
now  dancing  in  frantic  demon  divertissement — now  coruscant  with  phos- 
phoric light — now  black  and  indelible,  as  if  burned  in,  like  the  galley- 
slave's  brand,  upon  my  bndn.  I  was  haunted  at  Coblentz — ^I  was  haunted 
at  Ems — I  was  haunted  at  Frankfort — I  was  haunted  at  Baden-Baden. 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  had  fallen  across  a  Boman  standard,  or  an  in- 
vitation card,  although  their  hieroglyphics  only  bore  a  vague  resemblance 
to  my  fatal  letters,  I  should  have  been  startled  out  of  what  little  reason 
I  may  have  ever  possessed,  by  the  fancy  that  my  spectral  visions  had 
assumed  a  frightful  reality.  But  this  was  not  all.  I  was  haunted  in 
two  other  ways.  I  was  haunted  by  a  little  dirty  imp  of  curiosity,  tbat 
was  for  ever  whispering  into  my  ear  an  insane  desire  to  know  all  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  those  strange  scenes  of  midwifery,  baby-snatch- 
ing, and  despair,  in  which  I  had  been  so  unexpected  and  unwilling  a  feUow- 
actor.  I  tried  every  conjuration  of  reason  and  propriety  to  lay  the  im- 
portunate little  demon.  "  Avaunt!  "  I  cried — "  Apage  Sathanas  1  What 
were  all  these  seeming  maniacs,  and  their  outrageous  actions  to  me  ?" 
And  again ;  "  Would  it  not  be  an  indiscretion  of  the  most  indecorous 
nature,  to  mingle  further  in  the  private  affairs  of  certain  individuals,  whose 
movements,  it  was  very  clear,  I  had  already  sufficiently  embroiled  ? 
Avaunt  1"  But  of  all  the  many  little  devils  of  the  inferior  genus  that  afflict 
mankind  by  such  heart-whisperings  there  is  not  one,  I  believe,  so  per- 
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iinacioiis  in  its  importnmtiies  as  that  same  little  devil  of  curiosity.    It 
baa  been  the  ruin  of  women  unnumbered  from  the  eaxliest  days  of  the 
world  I  It  nigh  did  completely  for  poor  Fatima  in  the  Blue  Chamber  I — 
she  only  escwed  by  a  emip  de  tk/tUre  /   But  though  historical  evidenoe 
chiefly,  and,  I  think,  very  impertinently,  gives  instances  of  its  fatal  in- 
fluence oTer  the  female  sex,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  worked  its  dirty 
little  mischief  upon  men  equally  as  strongly.    At  all  events,  comure  as  I 
would,  it  incessantly  haunted  me,  and  wluspered  louder  and  louder  eveiy 
day.     The  third  spectre  that  haunted  me,  was  of  a  material  and  most 
palpable  nature.    On  arriving  at  my  hotel  on  the  night  of  Adventure  I., 
I  had    flung  that  accursed   handkerchief,  by  which  I  had  been  nigh 
throttled,  and  which  had  climg  about  my  neck  like  Sinbad's  old  man  of 
the  sea,  upon  my  open  trunk.     The  trunk  had  been  closed  upon  it  in  my 
hurry  of  escape ;  and  I  had  become  the  unconscious  purloiner  of  that  in- 
atmment  of  my  torture.    From  the  moment  of  my  discovery  of  the  spectral 
handkerchief,  it  haunted  me.     It  was  a  common  bandana  enough,  that 
handkerchief — a  yellow  bandana  with  red  spots  :  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  it.     Its  jaundiced  surface  grinned  biliously  upon  me,  and  affected 
my  temper  as  well  as  my  visage  by  the  reflection  of  its  nauseous  colour. 
Its  spots  glared  at  me  lUce  blood-red  demoniac  eyes.    How  I  hated  it  1 
yet  how  it  dung  to  me  1    I  threw  it  away  to  the  vrinds  from  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  picturesque  baths  of  Ems :  it  lay  on  my  path  on  my 
return  from  my  ramble,  evidently  awaiting  me,  with  that  yellow  grin 
upon  its  fiice.    I  purposely  left  it  behind  me  at  my  hotel  at  Frankfort : 
but  a  breathless  wait^  pursued  me  to  the  train,  caught  me  as  it  was  just 
starting,  and  then  expected  a  couple  of  zwanzigers  for  his  confounded 
probity  in  restoring  to  me  my  spectre.    I  fiUed  it  with  stones  at  Baden« 
Baden,  and  threw  it  into  the  mountain  stream ;  but  that  torrent  would 
not  do  its  office  ;^t  was  so  meanly  shallow,  and  persisted  upon  being  so 
maliciously  clear.    The  handkerchief  still  stared  at  me  accusingly  with 
its  great  red  eyes — Dascinated  me-— enthralled  me— until  I  felt  that  I  was 
committing  murder,  and  was  compelled  to  fish  it  out  again,  and  diy  it, 
with  commiserative  care.    By  degrees  I  became  conscious  that  it  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  Bottle  Imp,  of  which  no  efforts  of  its  unhappy  pos- 
sessor oould  disembanass  himsdf.     So  I  resigned  myself  to  my  desUny. 
I  was  a  haunted  man,  and  was  not  to  be  unhaunted. 

The  persecution  of  my  three  spectres  did  not  end  here.  I  had  left 
Paris  with  the  determination  of  visiting  friends  at  Vienna  and  Pesth. 
My  tormentors  would  not  let  me  rest  until  they  had  persuaded  me  that 
the  Austrian  Authorities,  just  at  that  period,  were  outrageously  uncivil  to 
English  wanderers,  and  that  the  Austrian  dominions  were  to  oe  avoided. 
I  then  resolved  on  Switzerland.  But,  no  1  They  threw  in  my  way 
unlucky  travellers,  who  were  evidently  morally  bribed  to  inform  me,  that 
the  weather  l^  bos  was  disastrous.  In  fact,  they  were  undoubtedly  bent 
upon  using  their  combined  influence — ^the  curiosity-imp  being,  of  course, 
by  far  the  most  influential — to  lure  me  back  to  Metz.  I  was  not  only. 
haunted — ^I  was  fascinated,  magnetized,  dragged  backwards  by  a  witch- 
spell.  One  morning  I  found  that  all  further  struggles  were  impossible. 
My  last  moral  effort  at  resistance  snapped :  I  was  borne  away  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  spell :  to  Metz  I  went. 
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Instead  of  experiencing  that  nervous  thrill  of  horror,  for  which  I  was 
prepared  on  returning  to  that  city,  I  felt  a  most  unaccountable  glow  of 
satisfaction  when  I  again  put  foot  upon  its  quays, — a  feeling  endentlj  not 
natural  to  me,  but  inspired  by  the  triumphimt  ghostly  tormentors  that 
possessed  me.  I  had  long  since  made  up  my  mind  that  my  fears  of  the 
police  authorities  of  that  sage  city  had  been  grossly  exaggerated — ^were, 
in  truth,  absurd.  Bemoved  from  the  more  immediate  presence  of  my 
cats,  I  had  begun  to  treat  my  instinctive  feline  horror  as  a  foolish 
weakness.  Was  it  probable,  moreover,  that  the  police  gentry,  lynx-eyed 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  could  have  recognised  the  supposed  robber  in 
my  expanse  of  back  ? — ^for  they  had  scarcely  seen  more  of  my  person. 
Certainly  not.  I  carefully  avoided,  however,  the  hotel  that  had  witnessed 
the  return  of  my  pallid  face,  with  its  bandana  pigtail  adornment.  The 
next  morning  I  boldly  trod  the  streets  of  Mets  once  more — once  more  I 
joined  the  throngs  upon  its  sunny  quays, — once  more  I  studied  all  the 
Gothic  fantasies  of  its  cathedral.  I  determined,  it  is  true,  prudently 
to  abstain  from  putting  foot  into  that  narrow  street  which  had  become 
the  scene  of  my  nocturnal  adventure.  But  what  was  now  any  determina- 
tion of  my  own  will,  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  aU-poweriul  little  demon 
of  curiosity  ?  I  certainly  never  meant  to  go  into  that  street — I  bdieve  I 
didn't — ^that  is,  I  as  I;  but  my  other  '*  I "  did,  somehow — the  I,  that  was  no 
longer  I,  but  a 'creature  given  up  to  influences  independent  of  itself.  No  I  I 
did  not  go  there ;  but  1/ound  mgulf  standing  before  that  narrow  door  of 
that  house  of  many  stories,  with  my  eyes  again  riveted  upon  those 
ghostly  letters, ''  S.  S.  Y.  P."  The  sun  was  shining  brightly ;  the  birds 
were  chirping  joyously  on  the  house-top ;  fair  muslin  curtains  trimmed 
with  pink  gleamed  invitingly  at  the  first-floor  windows ;  pots  of  gay 
balsams  protruded  with  bright  colour  from  the  second-floor  windows  of 
that  delusive  Madame  Bose,  Sage-Femme.  The  door  no  longer  wore  the 
mysterious  aspect  which  it  had  assumed  under  the  rays  of  the  moonlight ; 
it  was  a  pleasant-looking  little  door  enough.  Upon  my  word,  it  was 
altogether  as  charming  an  old-fashioned  French  house  as  any  wandering 
artist  might  have  longed  to  sketch  in  any  quaint  French  provincial  town. 

The  letters  "  S.  S.  Y.  P.,"  and  those  inviting  bell-handles  alone  ex- 
ercised their  old  power  of  mysterious  fliscination.  My  hand  was  again 
raised  as  on  that  disastrous  night, — splayed  with  the  dangling  bobbins — 
hesitated  I  What  cause  have  I  now,  I  argued,  for  obeying  the  fliscination 
of  those  letters  P  Not  even  that  of  being  friddled  by  the  moonbeams,  as 
before.  It  was  broad  daylight.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  I  was 
haunted.  The  imp  of  curiosity  was  at  my  elbow,  pushing  up  that  un- 
willing hand.  A.t  one  moment,  I  had  positively  once  more  clutched 
Madame  Bose's  bobbin ;  but  tMs  was  too  much  for  me,  even  supematurally 
possessed  as  I  was.  I  resisted,  struggled,  and  finally  came  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  little  demon.  I  accepted  the  bell-wire  of  "Mademoi$eUe 
Sotierue,  dmturtere'*  as  a  mogen  tenne.  The  bobbin  was  pulled.  The 
door  again  flew  open,  with  that  same  well-known  dick  and  self-acting 
jerk.  I  stood  again  within  that  passage.  The  passage,  like  the  door, 
no  longer  retained  that  awfully  mysterious  air  with  which  the  obscurity  of 
night  had  invested  it.  I  walked  along  that  dean  stone  passage,  with  its 
fair  whitewashed  walls,  and  mounted  the  winding  stone  staircase,  which 
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hj  daylight  no  longer  appeared  chill  and  damp,  to  the  first  floor,  as  cooUv 
as  if  I  had  been  at  home.  The  door  of  "MademoiteUe  Hortetue,  Ckmturiere!* 
was  standing  open.     I  walked  in. 

Nothing  coald  be  trimmer  than  the  trim  ante-chamber  into  which  I 
entered,  except  the  trimmer  person  of  Biademoiselle  Hortense  herself, 
who,  as  she  opened  the  door  of  the  front-room  on  hearing  my  footsteps, 
set  before  me  the  trimmest  of  trim  French  couturieres.  The  jauntiest  of 
caps,  which  displayed  the  brightest  colour  without  ofifeo^ng  the  rules  of 
the  strictest  taste,  while  it  removed  the  individuality  of  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  fix>ni  the  lower  rank  of  griiette,  immediately  elevated  her  to 
experienced  eyes  into  the  position  of  the  mistress  of  the  establishment. 
The  neatest  of  plain  dresses,  relieved  by  the  purest  simple  white  cuffs  and 
collar,  while  it  set  off  the  plump  figure  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  evidenced,  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  its  "  fit," 
that  she  was  a  mistress  of  her  art,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  exquisite 
nioeties  of  those  mysteries  which  are  the  especial  province  of  the  French 
anUurOre.  A  bright  twinkle  of  a  pair  of  pretty  dark  eyes,  the  ready 
smile  of  a  pair  of  somewhat  full  lips,  and  even  the  peculiar  elevation  of  a 
tittle  nose,  showed  at  once  to  a  physiognomist  (a  character  for  which 
blanch  of  the  Flditeur's  art,  I  had  always  prided  myself  upon),  that  she 
was  of  a  gay,  although  impressionable  temperament,  a  kindly  disposition, 
and  a  compassionate,  may  be  somewhat  loving,  heart.  ''  Would  MbnHeur 
walk  in? — what  wighthe  Momieitr's  desire?**  she  asked,  smiling,  with 
that  thoroughly  unembarrassed  grace  which  most  Frenchwomen  seem  to 
possess,  as  the  most  consummate  actresses  in  the  world — ^not  that  I  mean 
to  insinuate  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  actresses — Heaven  forbid  I 
Moiuieur^  of  course,  walked  in, — ^far  more  embarrassed  than  Made- 
moiBeUe.  But  a  glance  around  that  neat,  prettily  decorated,  though  some- 
what theatrically  disposed,  room  soon  afforded  Monsieur  a  ready  excuse. 
Hhnsieur  was  anxious  to  see  the  last  modea  of  Mademoiselle  (for  the 
provincial  couiuriere  is  also  a  modiste),  the  talent  and  admirable  taste  of 
Mademoiselle  having  already  reached  the  ears  of  Monsieur,  although  only 
a  brief  sojourner  in  Metz.  "  Monsieur  was  very  kind."  Monsieur  was 
returning  to  his  own  country,  whither  he  desired  to  transport  an  SchaniUlon 
or  two  of  the  taste  of  Mademoiselle.  "  For  an  amie  ?**  was  inquired  with 
the  archest  of  smiles.  Monsieur  only  laid  claim  to  a  sister.  "Monsieur 
of  course  knew  best,"  was  responded,  with  an  air  of  provoking  doubt, 
which  was  intended  to  be  flattering.  "  Would  Monsieur  look  around 
the  room  ?"  Monsieur  was  charmed  to  do  so.  "  Mademoiselle  was 
enchanted  I" 

"  So  far  into  the  bowels"  of  this  "  land"  of  adventure  had  I "  advanced 
without  impediment ;"  still,  I  had  "  advanced"  no  way  at  all  in  the  mis- 
sion which  the  importunate  promptings  of  my  little  curiosity-devil  had 
induced  me  to  undertake.  I  was  turning  over  in  my  brain  the  most  natural 
means  of  questioning  the  fair  Mademoiselle  Hortense  as  to  her  second- 
floor  neighbour,  Madiame  Bose,  "  Sage-Femme,^'  without  abruptly  display- 
ing my  real  motives,  or  exciting  any  suspicions  as  to  my  interest  in  any 
doings  or  dealings  connected  with  that  same  obstetric  lady,  when  I 
fooad  that  Mademoiselle  Hortense  had  very  coolly  left  me  to  a  survey 
of  her  gauzy  treasures,  and  was  engaged  with  two  other  customers  in  the 
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inner  room.  They  were  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The  latter  stood  with  his 
back  towards  me ;  the  former  bent  her  head,  so  that  her  face  was  at  first  con- 
cealed; and  perhaps  I  had  not  bestowed  a  second  glance  upon  the  couple,  who 
were  now  enjoying,  in  a  manner  so  little  flattering  to  myself,  all  the  at- 
tention of  the  fickle  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  had  not  the  position  of  the 
little  group  arrested  my  attention.  The  gentleman,  who  was  standing, 
held  in  his  hand  that  of  the  lady,  who,  seated  in  a  disconsolate  attitude, 
seemed,  by  the  agitated  movements  of  her  head  and  shoulders,  to  be 
weeping  bitterly.  At  a  table  by  their  side  stood  Mademoiselle  Hortense, 
seemingly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  couple 
to  a  variety  of  black  stuffs  and  trimmings,  which  she  lifted  alluringly 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  was  wiping  the  comer  of  her 
eyes,  with  an  unmistakeably  ruefdl  and  compassionate  expression  of  visage. 
The  gentleman  and  lady  were  attired  in  deep  mourning.  Decorum  im- 
mediately whispered  that  I  ought  to  turn  away  my  head  ;  but  there  was 
that  impertinent  little  devil  of  curiosity  still  ever  at  my  elbow,  and  its 
influence  riveted  my  gaze  upon  the  group.  Perhaps,  after  all,  decorum, 
which  has  always  asserted  an  imperious  sway  over  my  actions — ^my  friends 
may  believe  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  a  fact — ^would  have  struggled  with  the 
imp,  and  actually  mastered  him  under  the  circumstances.  But  the 
slightest  of  slight  incidents  occurred — as  tiresome  little  causes  will  intrude, 
in  mundane  affairs,  to  produce  more  or  less  great  effects — ^to  give  the  little 
devil  the  mastery.  In  truth,  somehow  or  other,  it  almost  always  manages 
to  get  the  upper  hand  of  better  influences.  There  came  a  knock  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  apartment — a  sharp  knuckle  knock  1  The  lady  started, 
and  raised  her  head.  And  a  beautiful  young  face  it  was  ! — but,  oh  I  how 
pale,  as  if  from  recent  illness  or  deep  sorrow,  or  both  causes  combined  I 
Bo  what  I  would,  I  could  not  turn  away  my  eyes  I  Still  less,  when  the 
gentleman,  startled  by  the  same  sound,  turned  abruptly,  and  displayed  a 
visage  which  appeared  not  unknown  to  me — ^it  must  be  the  same  1  jes ! 
it  woB  the  same  handsome,  dark,  pale  face  that  I  had  once  seen  before, 
looking  almost  spectral  in  the  moonbeams — ^it  was  that  of  my  second 
assailant  in  my  night  of  adventure— of  the  man  who  had  heaped  so  many 
unmerited  terms  of  objurgation  on  my  poor  innocent  head.  It  was  a 
striking  and  unmistakeable  face.  If  I  had  not  been  convinced  imme- 
diately, the  "  hit  him  again"  feeling,  which  once  more  darted  over  me 
instinctively,  would  have  assured  me  of  the  truth  of  my  memory.  The 
observation — the  recognition — ^the  impulse, — ^were  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
stant :  before  I  had  reasoned  upon  them,  another  female  personage  bad 
pushed  open  the  outer  door  and  entered.  This  was  a  tall,  portly  middle- 
aged  female,  rejoicing  in  a  rubicund  good-tempered  face,  a  great  develop- 
ment of  pectoral  embonpoint,  and  a  flaunting  cap  of  the  brightest  chenj- 
coloured  ribbons,  that  gave  her  the  look  of  an  over-joUy  fire-sprite  in  a 
pantomime.  *'Bon  Jour,  Madame  Bose"  said  the  sprightly  little  eouturiere^ 
who  had  advanced  at  the  knuckle  summons  into  the  front  room,  with  the 
ready  smile,  already  chasing  the  late  commiserative  look.  That,  then,  was 
the  delusive  Madame  Bose  I — ^that  was  the  portly  form,  the  dusky  ex- 
ul)erance  of  which  had  been  dimly  revealed  to  me  on  that  disastrous 
night  I — ^that  was  the  enemy,  who  had  overwhelmed  me  with  that 
mysterious  living  burthen,  in  recompense  for  all  my  well-meant  and 
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oomplauant  cmlitiesl  My  adversaries  were  charging  down  upon  me 
in  force !  While  these  thoughts  were  rapidly  passing  through  my  brain, 
Madame  Eose  had  asked  mysteriously, — "  Are  they  here  P" — though  why 
she  should  have  been  so  mysterious,  imder  the  circumstances,  was  not 
afterwards  to  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  her 
manner  had  grown  habitually  mysterious  from  long  exerdse  of  functions, 
only  too  often  mysterious  in  their  nature — and  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
had  answered,  with  a  return  of  the  rueful  expression,  **  Yes,  there  they  are, 
poor  things !  Gb  to  them,  neighbour :  it  may  comfort  them  to  tidk  to 
you."  Madame  Bose  had  launched  her  three-decker,  with  all  its 
flags  flying,  into  the  next  room  :  and  Mademoiselle  Hortense  had  closed 
the  door  upon  the  inner  group,  as  if  now  again  aware  of  my  presence, 
and  determined  to  thwart  me,  or  rather  my  tormenting  little  imp,  by  this 
proceeding. 

Of  course,  unaided,  I  could  not  be  expected,  in  my  own  individual 
person,  to  be  any  match  for  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  Couturiere,  were 
she  inclined  to  baffle  me  in  any  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  Ad- 
venture I.    What  man  ever  is,  ever  was,  ever  will  be  a  match  in  finesse 
for  a  woman — and  that  woman  a  Frenchwoman  too  ?     Besides,  I  have 
always  found  myself  too  weak  in  guile  to  gain  any  ends  by  diplomatic 
tact.     A  straight-ahead-going  natural  disposition — some  call  it  simple — 
some  call  it  running  amuck — has  always  stood  painfuUy  in  my  way. 
True !  I  was  now  possessed  of  a  devil :  and  the  I,  that  was  no  longer  I, 
might  give  me  a  chance — a  doubtful  one  I  for  a  Frenchwoman,  bom  in 
finesse,  bred  in  rtue,  and  fostered  in  artifice,  might  prove  a  match  for  any 
devil,  great  or  small.     So  I  gave  myself  up  from  that  moment  entirely 
to  the  promptings  of  my  imp.     Mademoiselle  Hortense  was  now  again 
all  fascinating  smiles.     Spite  of  the  blinding  battery  thus  cruelly  poured 
in  upon  me,  I  advanced  boldly  in  my  attack  upon  Mademoiselle  Hortense's 
discretion.     What  efforts  of  demon-prompted  strategy  might  I  not  have 
spared  myself  1     What  a  fool  I  wasl     The  slightest  exercise  of  long- 
earned  experience  might  have  suggested  to  me  at  once,  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  elements  in  the  character  of  the  French  female,  particularly 
in  the  class  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  was  that  love  of  chattering  upon 
the  affairs  of  one's  neighbours  which  revels  in  a  good  *'  cafscan."    Upon 
a  very  vague  allusion  to  the  group  I  had  just  seen,  and  the  arrival  of 
Madame  Bose,  I  found  my  fair  couiuriercy  in  the  intervals  of  her  display 
of  her  prettiest  graxmres  de  modes,  and  her  own  attractive  wares, — for  *^les 
affaires  avant  taut,"  is  a  maxim  never  forgotten  by  her  species — ^perfectly 
willing  to  tell  me  all  she  knew  about  her  customers.    In  the  midst  of  a 
voUey  of  sighs,  and  then  of  cheery  smiles,  and  then  of  sighs  again, — to  say 
nothing  of  a  compassionate  tear  or  two  wiped  off  with  more  smiles — 
Mademoisdle  Hortense  told  me  a  history  which,  were  I  to  give  it  with 
all  its  inteijectional  exclamations,  all  its  "  MonDieus/*  and  idl  its  episo- 
dical and  voluble  discussions  upon  la  mode  in  general,  and  her  own  modes 
in  particular,  would  have  flUed  a  fair  volume.    The  pith  of  it  was  as 
follows  :— 

An  old  widowed  and  childless  lady,  the  Countess  de  B (I  am 

obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  obnoxious  use  of  initials,  most  of  the 
personages  concerned  in  the  story  being  still  living),  was  a  resident  of 
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Metz,  her  legitimist  principles  rendering  a  sojourn  in  Paris,  so  near  the 
court  of  the  detested  Citizen-King,  in  the  highest  deg^ree  distasteful  to 
her.     She  was  possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune,  and  had  three  nephews. 

The  Count  Oscar  de  C ,  the  Count  Alphonse  de  C ,  sons  of  two 

brothers,  and  the  Count  Louis  de  M ,  the  son  of  a  beloved  sister — the 

latter  being  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  just  seen  in  the  inner  room  of 
Mademoiselle  Uortense — my  frantic  assailant  No.  3  of  my  Adventure 
No.  1 1  The  Count  Louis  had  always  been  a  sickly  boy,  never  expected 
to  reach  the  years  of  manhood.  The  Count  Alphonse  was  of  a  morose, 
ungenial,  and  almost  savage  disposition:  and  yet,  although  the  Count  Oscar 
was  possessed  of  those  bland,  winning,  and  smoothly  seductive  manners, 
which  rendered  him  a  general  favourite,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
vast  property  of  the  old  lady  would  be  eventiuilly  divided  between  these 
two  latter  nephews.  To  the  surprise  of  every  body,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
other  collateral  heirs,  at  aU  events  of  Alphonse,  who  never  spared  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  disappoiutment  and  spleen  upon  the 
subject,  Louis  grew  in  strength  of  body,  and  in  favour  with  his  old  aunt, 
as  he  grew  in  years.  A  diversion  in  the  acknowledged  preference  of  the  old 
lady  for  the  young  Louis  had  been  e£Fected  by  the  discovery  that  he  had 
bestowed  his  affections  upon  a  beautiful  girl  of  humble  birth,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  musician.  The  knowledge  of  the  probability  of  a 
m&aUiance  of  this  distressing  nature  had  been  carefuUy  conveyed  to  the 
ears  of  the  now  bed-ridden  old  Countess  by  Alphonse.  The  wrath  of 
the  old  Legitimist  lady  was  as  strongly  expressed  as  her  family  pride  was 
wounded.  Louis  was  ordered  to  leave  Metz,  upon  pain  of  being  dis- 
inherited. He  departed  in  despair,  trusting  to  time  and  supplications 
by  letter  to  his  aunt,  to  modify  her  first  angry  feelings.  But  a  secret 
marriage  had  already  taken  place;  and  the  musician's  daughter  was 

already  the  wedded  wife  of  the  Count  Louis  de  M .      Hie  time 

approached  when  the  young  Countess  was  to  bear  her  husband  a  child. 
Alone,  unprotected,  her  marriage  unacknowledged,  exposed  to  scorn  and 
shame  in  her  husband's  absence,  she  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Madame 
Bose.  Letters  were  despatched  to  Count  Louis,  urging  his  secret  return 
to  Metz ;  his  arrival  had  been  already  announced  by  himself,  when  the 
fearful  news  reached  the  poor  young  wife  of  his  illness  in  Paris — his 
danger — ^his  death  I  Under  these  afflicting  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
that  a  discovery  of  the  clandestine  marriage  had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
cousin  heirs ;  for  anonymous  letters  reached  the  wretched  Countess,  now 
denying  her  intimate  marriage,  now  in  strange  contradiction,  calling  on 

her  to  renounce  all  her  rights  to  the  title  of  Countess  de  M ,  now 

threatening  that  her  child,  as  yet  unborn — the  *'  little  bastard,"  it  was  called 
— should  be  torn  &om  her,Tather  than  ever  be  allowed  to  assert  a  right  to 
a  share  in  the  heritage  of  the  family.  Under  these  accumulated  blows  of 
fortune,  the  wretched  young  Countess  may  have  been  said  to  have  lived 
only  for  her  "  babe  unborn."  But  an  unexpected  bHss  was  in  store  for 
her.  A  letter  reached  her  in  her  husband's  own  hand  I  He  had  been 
given  over,  but  was  not  dead.  As  soon  as  his  weak  state  permitted  him, 
he  would  be  in  Metz.  Spite  of  his  aunt,  spite  of  her  threats  of  dis- 
inheritance-—spite  of  aU,  he  would  claim  her  openly  as  his  wife,  and 
recognise  his  child.    He  arrived^  in  secret,  embraced  Ms  wife,  and  awaited 
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the  hour  that  sHould  see  her  safely  through  her  time  of  trouble.  But 
with  the  joy  of  reunion  to  his  beloved,  prudential  motives  again  un- 
fortunately arose  in  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  convey  away  his  child  when 
bom,  conceal  it,  and  trust  to  time  and  natural  tenderness  to  change  the 
angry  feelings  of  his  aimt.  He  had  arrived  only  at  the  door  of  Madame 
BcMC  to  see  his  child  carried  off  by  the  ravishers,  whose  anonymous  threats 
had  terrified  his  poor  wife.  Unable  to  come  upon  their  track,  he  had 
rushed  to  his  aunt,  confessed  Ms  marriage,  told  his  tale  of  despair,  and 
openly  accused  his  cousin  Alphonse,  whose  enmity  to  himself  and  envy  of 
his  prospects  had  been  always  openly  avowed.  Enraptured  at  the  re- 
storation of  that  favourite  nephew  whom  she  had  mourned  as  dead,  the 
old  lady  bad  pardoned  all.  The  strictest  investigation  had  taken  place, 
relative  to  the  abduction  of  the  child ;  but  the  Count  Alphonse,  who  was 
more  than  strongly  suspected,  had  fallen  in  a  duel,  excited  by  a  quarrel 
on  political  opinions  with  an  officer  in  garrison,  at  Metz,  the  very  morning 
foUowing  that  event.  All  trace  of  the  child  was  lost ;  the  secret  of  its 
bestowal  seemed  to  have  died  with  the  man  who  was  generally  accused  of 
having  made  off  with  the  possible  heir  of  hia  cousin  Louis,  while  yet  in 
ignorance  of  the  young  man's  existence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have 
made  away  with  it.  Count  Oscar  had  aided  in  the  search,  with  a  zeal  that 
did  him  universal  credit  But  all  had  been  in  vain ;  and  Louis  and  his 
young  wife,  reconciled  to  his  aunt,  with  every  prospect  of  fortune  before 
them,  now  mourned  disconsolate  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  first-bom. 

The  mixture  of  feelings  with  which  I  had  listened  to  the  episode-over- 
laden, and  diffuse,  but  perfectly  circumstantial  tale  of  Mademoiselle 
HortensCy  might  have  awakened  the  attention  of  any  one  less  absorbed  in 
the  pathos  of  her  own  eloquence  than  the  fair  Couturiere.  It  was  dear 
to  my  conscience-stricken  mind  that  I  had  unwittingly,  and  as  yet  I 
scarce  knew  how,  aided  in  the  foul  schemes  of  the  baby-snatchers.  What 
could  I  do  ?  Confess  all  P  But  would  the  confession  assist  now  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  the  discovery  of  the  child,  if  still  living  P  I  could 
teU  no  more  than  was  already  known.  I  had  not  seen  the  fac6  of 
either  of  the  ravishers.  I  had  no  new  evidence  to  give.  All  these 
thoughts  were  galloping  in  the  wildest  Der  Ereischutz  phantom-himt 
confusion  through  my  troubled  head ;  and  I  was  vainly  cursing  internally 
that  malicious  imp  of  curiosity,  which  had  plunged  me  into  this  fresh 
moral  dilemma ;  whilst  Mademoiselle  Hortense  was  still,  in  intervals  of 
business,  continuing  to  indulge  in  episodical  ramblings  concerning  Count 
Louis  and  his  virtues,  and  the  young  Coimtess  and  her  virtues,  and 
Count  Oscar  their  cousin  and  his  virtues,  and  even  concerning  a  certain 
Monsieur  Larive,  who  appeared  to  be  the  valet  and  factotum  of  Count 
Oscar,  and  his  still  greater  virtues,  in  a  strain  which,  spite  of  my 
troubled  state  of  mind,  forced  upon  me  the  conviction  that  the  said  Larive 
could  be  no  other  than  the  devoted  admirer,  and  probably  accepted  lover 
of  Mademoiselle  Hortense  herself.  I  believe  I  was  endeavouring  to  recover 
myself  from  my  confusion  of  intellect  and  natural  emotion  by  a  little 
innocent  badinage  upon  this  tender  and  delicate  subject,  when  the  inner 
door  opened,  and  Count  Louis  and  his  delicate  wife  re-appeared,  with 
Madame  Rose.  Mademoiselle  Hortense  gave  me  one  of  those  rapid  signs 
of  intelligence,  so  peculiar  to  sprightly  Frenchwomen,  to  affect  ignorance 
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of  her  late  communication,  and  advanced  to  meet  her  customers.  I  re- 
mained half  hidden  behind  a  mass  of  robet,  hung  upon  a  stand  of  many 
branches. 

What  words  still  passed  between  the  young  mourning  couple  and 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  I  could  not  now  recoUect.  The  bewilderment  of  my 
mind,  occasioned  by  the  struggle  with  myself  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  made  all  sounds  indistinct  to  my  ears,  and  almost  made  every 
object  swim  before  my  eyes — I  must  have  even  been  unconscious  of  a 
summons  from  Mademoiselle  Hortense*s  bobbin  below,  and  her  response ; 
for  I  was  almost  startled  as  a  fresh  personage  entered  the  room.  He  was 
a  tall,  fair,  well-looking  young  fellow,  with  the  blandest  of  bland  snules 
upon  his  lips.     The  next  words  uttered  told  me  who  he  was. 

"  Oscar,  said  Count  Loius,  hastening  to  grasp  his  hand,  '*  what 
news  ?     Any  discovery  ?     Are  you  on  the  trace  ?" 

*'  All  has  been  vain,"  replied  his  cousin,  pressing,  with  pitying  affec- 
tion, the  proffered  hand.  "  Our  last  effort  has  failed !  I  fear  we  must 
renounce  the  faintest  hope  for  ever  1" 

The  young  Countess  fell  upon  her  husband's  neck  with  a  sob. 

Whatever  I  miffht  do  afterwards,  I  could  not,  I  agreed,  remain  a  wit- 
ness to  a  scene  oi  family  distress.  I  made  a  sign  to  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense that  I  would  return,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  room  to  the  door, 
with  a  bow  to  the  strangers  en  passant,  when  my  feet  seemed  riveted  to 
the  spot  by  the  next  words  spoken. 

"  Had  you  been  able  to  discover  the  miscreant  whom  you  saw,  you 
say,  deliver  the  child  into  the  hands  of  my  ill-fated  but  too  cruel  cousin, 
— ^Alas  1  I  cannot  doubt  him  to  have  been  the  instigator,"  said  Count 
Oscar, — "  there  might  be  still  a  chance." 

A  cold  sweat  seemed  suddenly  to  burst  forth  upon  my  forehead,  on 
hearing  this  denunciation  of  myself.  I  instinctively  pulled  out  my  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  away  the  clanmiy  moisture.  My  hand  was  suddenly 
arrested — ^Mademoiselle  Hortense  had  seized  it.  She  must  beg  Monsieur's 
pardon,  she  exclaimed,  in  agitation; — >but  how  did  Monsieur  become 
possessed  of  that  handkerchief? — I  looked  at  it.  It  was  my  phantom 
bandana.  Again  it  had  maliciously  contrived  to  insinuate  itself  into  my 
unlucky  pocket !  "  That  handkerchief,"  I  exclaimed  ?  Yes,  that  handker- 
chief 1  Mademoiselle  Hortense  could  swear  it  was  the  same  she  had 
given  as  a  love-token  to  Monsieur  Larive,  Count  Oscar's  valet.  Yes  1  it 
was  the  same — she  could  swear  to  it !  There  were  the  entwined  hearts 
upon  it,  embroidered  by  her  own  hand  I  And  so  there  were !  How  did 
Monsieur  happen  to  have  it  P 

The  moment  was  critical !  In  as  few  words  as  I  could  muster  in  my 
confusion,  I  avowed  how  I  had  been  an  unwilling  accomplice  in  the 
scene  of  baby-snatching, — ^how  the  handkerchief  had  been  used  to  garotte 
my  poor  innocent  self,  and  how  it  had  remained  about  my  neck.  The 
scene  of  varied  emotions  and  confusion  which  ensued  soon  outdid  my 
own. 

"  Larive  1  your  confidential  vaZe^^ — ^the  owner  of  that  handkerchief!" 
exclaimed  Count  Louis,  turning  upon  his  cousin.  "  How  comes  he  in- 
volved in  this  ?" 
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"  I  cannot  comprehend — I  am  lost  in  amazement — I — I,"  stammered 
Coont  Oscar,  now  as  pale  as  death,  and  hurrying  to  the  door. 
Bnt  Louis  flung  himself  before  it. 

*'  You  shall  not  stir,'*  he  shouted,  "  until  this  mystery  be  solved  !*' 
Count  Oscar  sank  upon  a  chair. 

"  Where  is  the  fellow  ?  Below,  probably,  with  the  horses  I  Summon  him  1 
Mademoiselle  Hortense,"  cried  the  agitated  young  husband.  But 
Mademoiselle  had  gone  off  into  a  fit  of  hysterics.  "  May  I  rely  on  you, 
sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me,  *'  to  see  after  this  man,  while  I  here 
guard  my  cousin  ?" 

I  complied.  Lariye  was  at  the  door  with  the  horses:  and,  with 
machiaTelic  caution,  I  begged  him  to  come  up  stairs  to  his  master.  A 
gamin  was  quickly  found  to  hold  the  horses  ;  and  the  unsuspecting 
Monsieur  Larive  followed  me  to  the  apartment  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
with  jaunty  step.  The  jaimtiness  of  the  spruce  valet  quickly  forsook  him, 
howerer,  as  he  entered  the  room.  The  prostrate  state  of  his  master  gaye 
him  an  uneasy  pang.  The  sharp  examination  of  Count  Louis  drove  all 
the  blood  from  his  lips.  My  asseverations  made  his  legs  quiver  beneath 
him:  and  when  his  accusing  yellow  bandana,  with  its  blood-red 
demoniacal  eyes,  was  flourished  in  his  face,  he  sank  upon  his  knees  and 
confessed  all. 

Count  Alphonse  had  been  wholly  gpiiltless  of  the  abduction.  Larive 
had  been  bribed  by  his  master.  Count  Oscar,  to  carry  off  the  child.  He 
had  written  the  anonymous  letters  under  the  dictation  of  his  master,  who 
had  learned  through  him  the  marriage  of  his  cousin.  It  had  been  in- 
tended that  he  should  ascend,  in  disguise,  to  Madame  Hose's  apartment, 
and  lure  her  out  on  some  pretext,  while  his  master  carried  off  the  babe ; 
bat  the  plan  had  been  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  the 
house — my  unlucky  self.  This  stranger  was  judged  by  his  master  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  young  Countess,  engaged  to  bear  away  the  child  to  a  place 
of  safety,  on  account  of  the  menaces  she  had  received.  His  exit  from 
the  house  had  been  watched — he  had  been  attacked — I  only  too  well 
knew  how — ^and  the  child  torn  from  him.  It  was  only  the  next  morning 
his  master  had  learned  that  Count  Louis  was  still  living,  and  that  his 
wicked  plot  became  without  any  immediate  result. 

It  now  grew  painful  to  me,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  remain  a  witness 
to  the  scene  that  necessarily  would  ensue  between  the  cousins — to  say 
nothing  of  the  episodical  convulsions  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  and  the 
repentant  angoish  of  Monsieur  Larive.  After  giving  my  card  to 
Count  Louis,  and  my  promise  not  to  leave  Metz  until  the  result  of  the 
discovery  of  Count  Oscar's  treachery  should  be  decided,  I  left  the  room 
—the  house. 

The  next  day,  on  a  visit  of  Count  Louis  at  my  Hotel,  I  learned  that 
the  information  as  to  the  spot  to  which  the  child  had  been  conveyed, 
had  been  easily  wrung  from  the  detected  valet,  and  the  babe  restored  to 
its  parents'  arms.  To  avoid  the  shame  that  would  fall  upon  the  family. 
Count  Oscar  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  unpimished  further 
than  by  the  loss  of  his  expected  inheritance,  although  greatly  suspected 
of  having  instigated  the  duel,  that  had  terminated  so  fatally  for  his  cousin 
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Alphonse,  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  ridding  himself  of  a  further 
riyal  in  fortune. 

I  became  a  staunch  Mend  with  Count  liouis  de  M (who,  absurdly 

enough,  called  me  the  savionr  of  his  child),  kissed  the  hand  of  his  pretty 
wife,  and  was  honoured  with  several  interviews  of  the  bed-ridden  old 
Countess.  They  could  all  now  afford  to  laugh  at  my  perplexing  adven- 
tures ;  but  in  spite  of  their  happy  termination,  I  don't  think  I  shall  have 
any  temptation,  on  any  fixture  occasion,  to  obey  the  summons  of 
"  S.  S.  V.  P." 


MEN  OF  MAEK. 

No.  I. — ^William  Howard  Bussell. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  countless  readers  of  the  daily  papers 
should  indulge  in  a  strong  wish  to  know  something  of  the  biography  and 
character  of  those  men  by  whom  their  minds  are  informed,  and  their 
tastes  to  a  great  extent  directed ;  and  although  from  the  natural  formation 
of  the  English  character  and  constitution,  those  articles  upon  whldi  the 
greatest  amount  of  faith  is  pinned  are  and  will  continue  to  be  published 
anonymously,  much  veracious  information  leaks  out  in  dubs  and  literary 
cdteries,  and  through  such  media  is  filtered  and  disseminated  among  the 
general  public.  Bumours,  no  matter  how  unsatisfactoiy  or  groundless,  on 
these  subjects  are  continually  promulgated,  and  received  with  avidity ;  and 
no  article  which  creates  any  sensation  is  read  without  its  being  fathered  on 
some  weU-known  man,  however  irresponsible  be  may  really  be  for  its 
authorship. 

It  has  always  been  remarked,  that,  by  the  Timea  newspaper  especially, 
the  anonymous  system  is  most  rigidly  preserved,  not  as  regards  the  non- 
publication  of  the  names  of  its  contributors,  for  that  of  course  was  a  mm 
qua  non  ;  but  as  regards  the  ultimate  non-recognition  of  those  names  when 
their  connexion  with  the  journal  was  patent  to  the  world.  Several  of  the 
most  valuable  contributors  to  the  Time9  have  died,  and  their  names  have 
been  recorded  in  a  special  obituary  notice,  without  one  line  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  newspaper — ^that  but  slightly  alluded  to  their  talents ; 
while  with  one  exception,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  case  in  which  any 
living  author  has  been  fireely  recognised  by  them  as  a  member  of  their 
staff.  This  is  probably  done  with  a  view  to  impress  the  public  with 
the  feeling  that  the  excellence  of  the  journal  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
ability  of  each  contributor,  as  in  that  wonderful  gathering  of  intellect 
known  as  "  the  Times,'*  and  which  gathering  does  and  will  exist,  despite 
the  defalcation  or  death  of  any  particular  member. 

We  have  said  "  with  one  exception."  The  letters  which  appeared  at 
stated  intervals  in  the  Timet  from  their  Special  Correspondent  in  the 
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Ab  I  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  call  before  the  curtain,  I  did  not 
care  to  appear  before  the  Commissioner.  For  any  opposition  of  mine 
Octayius  Glowworm  got  through  the  Court,  although  he  had  had  the 
effrontery  to  insert  my  name  in  his  schedule  as  a  creditor  for  fifteen 
pounds,  cash  lent,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  piuchase  money  of  an  incom- 
plete farce,  entitled  "  Veal  Cutlets  !" 


"  S.  S.  V.  P." 

A  TAL1£,  IN  TWO  ADYBHTUKKa. 

BY    J.    PALGRAVE    SIMPSON. 
Advkkturb  II. 


One  question  before  I  begin.  Were  you  ever  haunted?  Of  course:  all 
men,  I  presume,  are  haunted  by  some  pet  passion,  besetting  weakness, 
or  besotting  mania.  But  I  mean,  were  you  ever  haunted  in  the  more 
spectral  sense  of  the  word?  .  I  have  been,  at  various  periods  of  my  life. 
If  you  never  have,  I  am  afraid  you  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  state  of 
my  mind  after  that  night  of  Adventure  I.,  at  Metz.  I  was  haunted,  da^r 
and  night,  by  ghostly  visions  of  those  confounded  letters,  "  S.  S.  V.  P." 
They  appeared  to  me  in  the  most  inconceivable  forms  of  distortion,  in 
Gothic  shapes,  in  German  characters,  in*  Greek  figures,  in  Sclavonic  text 
— ^now  limping  every  way  but  the  right-^now  turned  upside-down— 
now  dancing  in  frantic  demon  divertmement — now  coruscant  with  phos- 
phoric light — now  black  and  indelible,  as  if  burned  in,  like  the  galley- 
slave's  brand,  upon  my  brain.  I  was  haunted  at  Coblentz — ^I  was  haunted 
at  Ems — I  was  haunted  at  Frankfort — I  was  haunted  at  Baden-Baden. 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  had  fallen  across  a  Boman  standard,  or  an  in- 
vitation card,  although  their  hieroglyphics  only  bore  a  vague  resembknce 
to  my  fatal  letters,  I  should  have  been  startled  out  of  what  little  reason 
I  may  have  ever  possessed,  by  the  fancy  that  mv  spectral  visions  had 
assumed  a  frightfi]!  reality.  But  this  was  not  all.  I  was  haunted  in 
two  other  ways.  I  was  haunted  by  a  little  dirty  imp  of  curiosity,  that 
was  for  ever  whispering  into  my  ear  an  insane  desire  to  know  idl  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  those  strange  scenes  of  midwifery,  baby-snatch- 
ing, and  despair,  in  which  I  had  been  so  unexpected  and  unwilling  a  fellov- 
actor.  I  tned  every  conjuration  of  reason  and  propriety  to  lay  the  im- 
portunate little  demon.  *'  Avaunt!  "  I  cried — "  Apage  Sathanas !  What 
were  all  these  seeming  maniacs,  and  their  outrageous  actions  to  me  ?" 
And  again ;  "  Would  it  not  be  an  indiscretion  of  the  most  indecoroui 
nature,  to  mingle  further  in  the  private  affairs  of  certain  individuals,  whose 
movements,  it  was  very  clear,  I  had  already  sufficiently  embroiled? 
Avaunt  1"  But  of  all  the  many  little  devils  of  the  inferior  genus  that  ofllict 
mankind  by  such  heart-whisperings  there  is  not  one,  I  believe,  so  per- 
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tiaadoas  in  its  importnnities  as  that  same  little  devil  of  curioritj.  It 
has  been  tlie  ruin  of  women  unnumbered  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
world  1  It  nigh  did  completely  for  poor  Fatima  in  the  Blue  Chamber  1 — 
she  only  e9cu>ed  by  a  eaup  de  tk/aire  I  But  though  historical  evidence 
chiefly,  and,  I  think,  very  impertinently,  gives  instances  of  its  fatal  in- 
fluence over  the  female  sex,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  worked  ite  dirty 
little  imschief  upon  men  equally  as  strongly.  At  all  events,  comure  as  I 
wonld,  it  incessantly  haunted  me^  and  wMspered  louder  and  louder  every 
day.  The  third  spectre  that  haunted  me,  was  of  a  material  and  most 
palpable  nature.  On  arriving  at  my  hotel  on  the  night  of  Adventure  I., 
I  had  flung  that  accursed  handkerchief,  by  which  I  had  been  nigh 
throttled,  and  which  had  clung  about  my  neck  like  Sinbad's  old  man  of 
the  sea,  upon  my  open  trunk.  The  trunk  had  been  closed  upon  it  in  my 
huny  of  escape ;  and  I  had  become  the  unconscious  purloiner  of  that  in- 
stniment  of  my  torture.  From  the  moment  of  my  discovery  of  the  spectral 
handkerchief,  it  haunted  me.  It  was  a  common  bandana  enough,  that 
handkerchief — a  yellow  bandana  with  red  spots :  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  it.  Its  jaundiced  sur&ce  grinned  biliously  upon  me,  and  affected 
my  temper  as  well  as  my  visage  by  the  reflection  of  its  nauseous  colour. 
Its  spots  glared  at  me  l^e  blood-red  demoniac  eyes.  How  I  hated  it  I 
jet  how  it  dung  to  me  1  I  threw  it  awav  to  the  winds  from  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  picturesque  baths  of  Ems :  it  lay  on  my  path  on  my 
letam  from  my  ramble,  evidently  awaiting  me,  with  that  yellow  grin 
upon  its  face.  I  purposely  left  it  behind  me  at  my  hotel  at  Frankfort : 
but  a  breathless  waiter  pursued  me  to  the  train,  caught  me  as  it  was  just 
starting,  and  then  expected  a  couple  of  zwanzigers  for  his  confounded 
probity  in  restoring  to  me  my  spec^.  I  filled  it  with  stones  at  Baden* 
Baden,  and  threw  it  into  the  mountain  stream ;  but  that  torrent  would 
not  do  its  office ; — ^it  was  so  meanly  shallow,  and  persisted  upon  being  so 
maliciously  dear.  The  handkerchief  still  stared  at  me  accusingly  with 
its  great  red  eyes — fascinated  me— enthralled  me— until  I  fdt  that  I  was 
committing  murder,  and  was  compelled  to  fish  it  out  again,  and  diy  it, 
vith  commiserative  care.  By  degrees  I  became  consdous  that  it  was  a 
near  relatiTe  of  the  Bottle  Imp,  of  which  no  efforts  of  its  unhappy  pos- 
sessor conld  disembarrass  himself.  So  I  resigned  myself  to  my  destiny. 
I  was  a  haunted  man,  and  was  not  to  be  unhaunted. 

The  persecution  of  my  three  spectres  did  not  end  here.  I  had  left 
Paris  with  the  determination  of  visiting  friends  at  Vienna  and  Pesth. 
My  tormentors  woidd  not  let  me  rest  until  they  had  persuaded  me  that 
the  Austrian  Authorities,  just  at  that  period,  were  outrageously  undvil  to 
English  wanderers,  and  that  the  Austrian  dominions  were  to  be  avoided. 
I  then  resolved  on  Switzerland.  But,  no  !  They  threw  in  my  way 
unlncky  travellers,  who  were  evidentiy  morally  bribed  to  inform  me,  that 
the  weather  Ih  hoB  was  disastrous.  In  fact,  they  were  undoubtedly  bent 
upon  using  their  combined  influence — ^the  curiosity-imp  being,  of  course, 
hy  far  the  most  influential — to  lure  me  back  to  Metz.  I  was  not  only, 
haanted — I  was  fascinated,  magnetized,  dragged  backwards  by  a  witch- 
>peil.  One  morning  I  found  that  all  further  struggles  were  impossible. 
My  last  moral  effort  at  resistance  snapped :  I  was  borne  away  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  spell :  to  Metz  I  went. 
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Instead  of  experiencing  that  nervous  thrill  of  horror,  for  which  I  was 
prepared  on  returning  to  that  city,  I  felt  a  most  unaccountable  glow  of 
satisfaction  when  I  again  put  foot  upon  its  quays, — a  feeling  evidently  not 
natural  to  me,  but  inspired  by  the  triumphant  ghostly  tormentors  that 
possessed  me.  I  had  long  since  made  up  my  mind  that  my  fears  of  the 
police  authorities  of  that  sage  city  had  been  grossly  exaggerated — ^were, 
in  truth,  absurd.  Eemoved  from  the  more  immediate  presence  of  my 
cats,  I  had  begun  to  treat  my  instinctive  feline  hojror  as  a  foolish 
weakness.  Was  it  probable,  moreover,  that  the  police  gentry,  lynx-eyed 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  could  have  recognised  the  supposed  robber  in 
my  expanse  of  back  ? — ^for  they  had  scarcely  seen  more  of  my  po^on. 
Certainly  not.  I  carefully  avoided,  however,  the  hotel  that  had  witnessed 
the  return  of  my  pallid  face,  with  its  bandana  pigtail  adornment.  The 
next  morning  I  boldly  trod  the  streets  of  Mets  once  more — once  more  I 
joined  the  throngs  upon  its  sunny  quays, — once  more  I  studied  all  the 
Gothic  fantasies  of  its  cathedral.  I  determined,  it  is  true,  prudently 
to  abstain  from  putting  foot  into  that  narrow  street  which  had  become 
the  scene  of  my  nocturnal  adventure.  But  what  was  now  any  detemuna- 
tion  of  my  own  will,  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  all-powerful  little  demon 
of  curiosity  P  I  certainly  never  meant  to  go  into  that  street — I  believe  I 
didn't — ^that  is,  I  as  I;  but  my  other  ''I "  did,  somehow — the  I,  that  was  no 
longer  I,  but  a 'creature  given  up  to  influences  independent  of  itself.  No  !  I 
did  not  go  there ;  but  1  found  nnjfHJf  standing  before  that  narrow  door  of 
that  house  of  many  stories,  with  my  eyes  again  riveted  upon  those 
ghostly  letters,  "  S.  S.  V.  P."  The  sun  was  shining  brightly ;  the  birds 
were  chirping  joyously  on  the  house-top ;  fair  muslin  curtains  trimmed 
with  pink  gleamed  invitingly  at  the  first-floor  windows ;  pots  of  gay 
balsams  protruded  with  bright  colour  from  the  second-floor  windows  of 
that  delusive  Madame  Bose,  Sage-Femme.  The  door  no  longer  wore  the 
mysterious  aspect  which  it  had  assumed  under  the  rays  of  the  moonligbt ; 
it  was  a  pleasant-looking  little  door  enough.  Upon  my  word,  it  was 
altogether  as  charming  an  old-fashioned  French  house  as  any  wandexing 
artist  might  have  longed  to  sketch  in  any  quaint  French  provincial  town. 

The  letters  "  S.  S.  Y.  P.,"  and  those  inviting  bell-handles  alone  ex* 
ercised  their  old  power  of  mysterious  fascination.  My  hand  was  again 
raised  as  on  that  disastrous  night, — splayed  with  the  dangling  bobbins — 
hesitated  1  What  cause  have  I  now,  I  argued,  for  obeying  the  fascination 
of  those  letters  ?  Not  even  that  of  being  fuddled  by  the  moonbeams,  as 
before.  It  was  broad  daylight.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  I  was 
haunted.  The  imp  of  curiosity  was  at  my  elbow,  pushing  up  that  un- 
willing hand.  A.t  one  moment,  I  had  positively  once  more  dutched 
Madame  Bose's  bobbin ;  but  this  was  too  much  for  me,  even  supematurally 
possessed  as  I  was.  I  resisted,  struggled,  and  finally  came  to  a  com* 
promise  with  the  little  demon.  I  accepted  the  bell-wire  of  ^'Mademoitelle 
Horimse,  CkmturQre,**  as  a  moyen  terme.  The  bobbin  was  pulled.  The 
door  again  flew  open,  with  that  same  well-known  dick  and  self-acting 
jerk.  I  stood  again  within  that  passage.  The  passage,  like  the  door, 
no  longer  retained  that  awfully  mysterious  air  with  which  the  obscurity  of 
night  had  invested  it.  I  walked  along  that  clean  stone  passage,  with  its 
fair  whitewashed  walls,  and  mounted  the  winding  stone  staircase,  which 
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by  daylight  no  longer  appeared  chill  and  damp,  to  the  first  floor,  as  cooQv 
as  if  I  hsud  been  at  home.  The  door  of  "Mademoiselle  ffortetue,  Cauturiere^* 
was  standing  open.     I  walked  in. 

Nothing  conld  be  trimmer  than  the  trim  ante-chamber  into  which  I 
altered,  except  the  trimmer  person  of  ACademoiselle  Hortense  herself, 
who,  as  she  opened  the  door  of  the  front-room  on  hearing  my  footsteps, 
set  before  me  the  trimmest  of  trim  French  eouturieres.  The  jauntiest  of 
caps,  which  displayed  the  brightest  colour  without  offen^ng  the  rules  of 
the  strictest  taste,  while  it  removed  the  individuality  of  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  from  the  lower  rank  of  griaette,  immediately  elevated  her  to 
experienced  ^es  into  the  position  of  the  mistress  of  the  establishment. 
The  neatest  of  plain  dresses,  relieved  by  the  purest  simple  white  cuffs  and 
collar,  while  it  set  off  the  plump  figure  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  evidenced,  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  its  '*  fit," 
that  she  was  a  mistress  of  her  art,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  exquisite 
niceties  of  those  mysteries  which  are  the  especial  province  of  the  French 
eouktriere,  A  bright  twinkle  of  a  pair  of  pretty  dark  eyes,  the  ready 
smile  of  a  pair  of  somewhat  full  lips,  and  even  the  peculiar  elevation  of  a 
Ettle  nose,  showed  at  once  to  a  physiognomist  (a  character  for  which 
brmch  of  the  Mamewr^i  art,  I  had  always  prided  myself  upon),  that  she 
was  of  a  gay,  althou^  impressionable  temperament,  a  kindly  disposition, 
and  a  compassionate,  may  be  somewhat  loving,  heart.  "  Would  Maiuieur 
walk  in  ? — ^what  might  be  Monsieur* »  desire  ?'*  she  asked,  smiling,  with 
that  thoroughly  unembarrassed  grace  which  most  Frenchwomen  seem  to 
possess,  as  the  most  consummate  actresses  in  the  world — not  that  I  mean 
to  insinuate  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  actresses — Heaven  forbid ! 
Mtmneur^  of  course,  walked  in, — ^far  more  embarrassed  than  Made- 
moiselle. But  a  glance  around  that  neat,  prettily  decorated,  though  some- 
what theatrically  disposed,  room  soon  afforded  Monsieur  a  ready  excuse. 
^k/nneur  was  anxious  to  see  the  last  modes  of  Mademoiselle  (for  the 
provincial  comturiere  is  also  a  modiste),  the  talent  and  admirable  taste  of 
Mademoiselle  having  ahready  reached  the  ears  of  Monsieur,  although  only 
a  brief  sqjoumer  in  Metz.  "  Monsieur  was  very  kind."  Monsieur  was 
returning  to  his  own  country,  whither  he  desired  to  transport  an  ichantiUon 
or  two  of  the  taste  of  Mademoiselle.  "  For  an  amie  ?"  was  inquired  with 
the  archest  of  smiles.  Monsieur  only  laid  claim  to  a  sister.  "Monsieur 
of  course  knew  best,"  was  responded,  with  an  air  of  provoking  doubt, 
which  was  intended  to  be  flattering.  "  Would  Monsieur  look  around 
the  room  ?"  Monsieur  was  charmed  to  do  so.  "  Mademoiselle  was 
enchanted  1" 

"  So  &r  into  the  bowels"  of  this  "  land"  of  adventure  had  I "  advanced 
without  impediment ;"  stiU,  I  had  "  advanced"  no  way  at  all  in  the  mis- 
sion which  the  importunate  promptings  of  my  little  curiosity-devil  had 
indnoed  me  to  undertake.  I  was  turning  over  in  my  brain  the  most  natural 
means  of  questioning  the  fair  Mademoiselle  Hortense  as  to  her  second- 
floor  neighbour,  Madame  Bose,  "  Sage-Femm^e,**  without  abruptly  display- 
ing my  real  motives,  or  exciting  any  suspicions  as  to  m^  interest  in  any 
doings  or  dealings  connected  with  that  same  obstetric  lady,  when  I 
found  that  Mademoiselle  Hortense  had  very  coolly  left  me  to  a  survey 
of  her  ganzy  treasures,  and  was  engaged  with  two  other  customers  in  the 
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inner  room.  They  were  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The  latter  stood  with  bis 
back  towards  me ;  the  former  bent  her  head,  so  that  her  face  was  at  first  con- 
cealed; and  perhaps  I  had  not  bestowed  a  second  glance  upon  the  couple,  who 
were  now  enjoying,  in  a  manner  so  little  flattering  to  myself,  all  the  at- 
tention of  the  flclde  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  had  not  the  position  of  the 
little  group  arrested  my  attention.  The  gentleman,  who  was  standing, 
held  in  his  hand  that  of  the  lady,  who,  seated  in  a  disconsolate  attitude, 
seemed,  by  the  agitated  movements  of  her  head  and  shoulders,  to  be 
weeping  bitterly.  At  a  table  by  their  side  stood  Mademoiselle  Hortense, 
seemingly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ooaple 
to  a  variety  of  black  stuffs  and  trimmings,  which  she  lifted  alluiinglj 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  was  wiping  the  comer  of  her 
eyes,  with  an  unmistakeably  rueful  and  compassionate  expression  of  visage. 
The  gentleman  and  lady  were  attired  in  deep  mourning.  Decorom  im- 
mediately whispered  that  I  ought  to  turn  away  my  head  ;  but  there  was 
that  impertinent  little  devil  of  curiosity  still  ever  at  my  elbow,  and  its 
influence  riveted  my  gaze  upon  the  group.  Perhaps,  after  all,  decorum, 
which  has  always  asserted  an  imperious  sway  over  my  actions — ^myfiriends 
may  believe  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  a  fact — ^would  have  struggled  with  the 
imp,  and  actually  mastered  him  under  the  circumstances.  But  the 
slightest  of  slight  incidents  occurred — as  tiresome  little  causes  will  intrude, 
in  mundane  affairs,  to  produce  more  or  less  great  effects — ^to  give  the  Httle 
devil  the  mastery.  In  truth,  somehow  or  other,  it  almost  always  manages 
to  get  the  upper  hand  of  better  influences.  There  came  a  knock  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  apartment — ^a  sharp  knuckle  knock  1  The  lady  started, 
and  raised  her  head.  And  a  beautiful  young  face  it  was ! — but,  oh  1  how 
pale,  as  if  from  recent  illness  or  deep  sorrow,  or  both  causes  oombtDed  ! 
Do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  turn  away  my  eyes  I  Still  less,  when  the 
gentleman,  startled  by  the  same  sound,  tum^  abruptly,  and  displayed  a 
visage  which  appeared  not  unknown  to  me — it  must  be  the  same  1  yea  ! 
it  was  the  same  handsome,  dark,  pale  face  that  I  had  once  seen  before, 
looking  almost  spectral  in  the  moonbeams — ^it  was  that  of  my  second 
assailant  in  my  night  of  adventure— of  the  man  who  had  heaped  so  many 
unmerited  terms  of  objurgation  on  my  poor  innocent  head.  It  was  a 
striking  and  unmistakeable  face.  If  I  had  not  been  convinced  imme- 
diately, the  "  hit  him  again"  feeling,  which  once  more  darted  over  me 
instinctively,  would  have  assured  me  of  the  truth  of  my  memory.  The 
observation — the  recognition — ^the  impulse, — were  the  feelings  of  an  in- 
stant :  before  I  had  reasoned  upon  them,  another  female  personage  had 
pushed  open  the  outer  door  and  entered.  This  was  a  tall,  portly  middle- 
aged  female,  rejoicing  in  a  rubicund  good-tempered  face,  a  great  develop- 
ment of  pectoral  embonpoint,  and  a  flaunting  cap  of  the  brightest  cheny- 
coloured  ribbons,  that  gave  her  the  look  of  an  over-jolly  fire-sprite  in  a 
pantomime.  **Boh  Jour,  Madame  Base"  said  the  sprightly  little  eouhtriere, 
who  had  advanced  at  the  knuckle  summons  into  the  front  room,  with  the 
ready  smile,  already  chasing  the  late  commiserative  look.  That,  then,  was 
the  delusive  Madame  Eose  1 — ^that  was  the  portly  form,  the  dusky  ex- 
iiberance  of  which  had  been  dimly  revealed  to  me  on  that  disastrous 
night  1 — ^that  was  the  enemy,  who  had  overwhelmed  me  with  that 
mysterious  living  burthen,  in  recompense  for  all  my  wdl*meant  and 
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complaisant  civilities  I  My  adversaries  were  charging  down  npon  me 
in  force  1  While  these  thoughts  were  rapidly  passing,  through  my  brain, 
Madame  Eose  had  asked  mysteriously, — "  Are  they  here  ?" — though  wliy 
she  should  have  been  so  mysterious,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not 
afterwards  to  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the  supposition,  that  her 
manner  had  grown  habitually  mysterious  from  long  exercise  of  functions, 
only  too  often  mysterious  in  their  nature — and  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
had  answered,  with  a  return  of  the  rueful  expression,  "  Yes,  there  they  are, 
poor  thin^  1  Go  to  them,  neighbour :  it  may  comfort  them  to  talk  to 
yon."  Madame  Bose  had  launched  her  three-decker,  with  all  its 
fl^s  flying,  into  the  next  room  :  and  Mademoiselle  Hortense  had  closed 
the  door  npon  the  inner  group,  as  if  now  again  aware  of  my  presence, 
and  determined  to  thwart  me,  or  rather  my  tormenting  little  imp,  by  this 
proceeding. 

Of  course,  unaided,  I  could  not  be  expected,  in  my  own  individual 
person,  to  be  any  match  for  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  Couiuriere,  were 
she  indined  to  baffle  me  in  any  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  Ad- 
venture I.  What  man  ever  is,  ever  was,  ever  will  be  a  match  in  fineue 
for  a  woman — and  that  woman  a  Frenchwoman  too  ?  Besides,  I  have 
always  found  myself  too  weak  in  guile  to  gain  any  ends  by  diplomatic 
tact.  A  straight-ahead-going  natural  disposition — some  call  it  simple — 
some  call  it  running  amuck — has  always  stood  painfully  in  my  way. 
True !  I  was  now  possessed  of  a  devil :  and  the  I,  that  was  no  longer  I, 
might  give  me  a  chance — ^a  donbtful  one  !  for  a  Frenchwoman,  bom  in 
fiueue,  bred  in  ruse^  and  fostered  in  artifice,  might  prove  a  match  for  any 
devil,  great  or  small.  So  I  gave  myself  np  from  that  moment  entirely 
to  the  promptings  of  my  imp.  Mademoiselle  Hortense  was  now  again 
all  fascinating  smiles.  Spite  of  the  blinding  battery  thus  cruelly  poured 
in  npon  me,  I  advanced  boldly  in  my  attack  upon  Mademoiselle  Hortense's 
dismtion.  What  efforts  of  demon-prompted  strategy  might  I  not  have 
spared  myself  I  What  a  fool  I  wasl  The  slightest  exercise  of  long- 
earned  experience  might  have  suggested  to  me  at  once,  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  elements  in  the  character  of  the  French  female,  particularly 
in  the  dass  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  was  that  love  of  chattering  upon 
the  affairs  of  one's  neighbours  which  revels  in  a  good  "  concofi."  Upon 
a  very  vague  allusion  to  the  group  I  had  just  seen,  and  the  arrival  of 
Madame  Bose,  I  found  my  fair  cmUuriere^  in  the  intervals  of  her  display 
of  her  prettiest  gravurei  de  modtn,  and  her  own  attractive  wares, — for  "let 
affaires  ava$U  taut,"  is  a  maxim  never  forgotten  by  her  species — ^perfectly 
willing  to  tell  me  all  she  knew  about  her  customers.  In  the  midst  of  a 
volley  of  sighs,  and  then  of  cheery  smiles,  and  then  of  sighs  again, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  a  compassionate  tear  or  two  wiped  off  with  more  smiles — 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  told  me  a  history  which,  were  I  to  give  it  with 
all  its  inteijectional  exclamations,  all  its  "MonDieus,"  and  edl  its  episo- 
dical and  voluble  discussions  upon  la  mode  in  general,  and  her  own  tnodes 
in  particular,  would  have  filled  a  fair  volume.  The  pith  of  it  was  as 
follows : — 

An  old  widowed  and  childless  lady,  the  (Doimtess  de  B (I  am 

obHged  to  have  recourse  to  the  obnoxious  use  of  initials,  most  of  the 
personages  ooncemed  in  the  story  being  still  living),  was  a  resident  of 
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No  peace  that  mother's  features  wear ; 

But  quiyering  lip,  and  knotted  brow, 
And  broken  mutterings,  all  declare 

The  fearful  dream  that  haunts  her  now. 


The  storm-wind,  rushing  through  the  sky. 
Wails  from  the  depths  of  cloudy  space ; 

Shrill  piercing  as  the  seaman's  ciy 
When  death  and  he  are  face  to  face. 


Familiar  tones  are  in  the  gale. 
They  ring  upon  her  startled  ear. 

And  quick  and  low  she  pants  the  tale 
That  tells  of  agony  and  fear : 

"  Still  that  phantom-ship  is  nigh, — 
With  a  vexed  and  life-like  motion, 

All  beneath  an  angry  sky,     , 
Booking  on  an  angry  ocean. 

"  Bound  the  straining  mast  and  shrouds 
Throng  the  spirits  of  the  storm ; 

Darkly  seen  through  driving  clouds, 
Bends  each  gaunt  and  ghastly  form. 

"Seel  the  good  ship  yields  at  last  1 
Dumbly  yields,  and  fights  no  more ; 

Driving  in  the  frantic  blast. 
Headlong  to  the  fatal  shore. 

"  Hark  1  I  hear  her  battered  side, 
With  a  low  and  sullen  shock. 

Dashed  amid  the  foaming  tide, 
Full  upon  a  sunken  rock. 

*'  His  face  shines  out  against  the  sky, 
Like  a  ghost,  so  cold  and  white ; 

With  a  dead  despairing  eye 
Peering  through  the  gathered  night. 

"  Is  he  watching  throiM^l^  the  dark. 
Where  a  mocking  ghostly  hand 

Points,  a  faint  and  feeble  spark, 
GUmmering  from  the  distant  land  P 
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**  Sees  he,  in  tliat  hour  of  dread, 

Hearth  and  home,  and  wife  and  child  ? 
Loved  ones  who,  in  summers  fled. 

Clung  to  him,  and  wept  and  smiled  P 


"  Beeling  sinks  the  fated  bark 
To  her  tomb  beneath  the  wave ; 

Must  he  perish  in  the  dark — 

Not  a  hand  stretched  out  to  save  P 


"  See  the  spirits  how  they  crowd  1 
Watching  death  with  eyes  that  bum  1 

Waves  rush  in  " she  shrieks  aloud 

£re  her  waking  sense  return. 

The  storm  is  gone :  the  skies  are  dear ; 

Hush'd  is  that  bitter  ciy  of  pain : 
The  only  sound  that  meets  her  ear 

The  heaving  of  the  sullen  main. 

Vor  heaviness  may  'dure  a  night. 

But  joy  shall  come  with  break  of  day ; 

She  shuaders  with  a  strange  delight ; — 
The  fearful  dream  is  pass'd  away. 

She  wakes ;  the  grey  dawn  streaks  the  dark ; 

With  early  songs  the  copses  ring ; 
Far  off  she  hears  the  watch-dog  bark, 

A  joyfiil  bark  of  welcoming  1 


A  FACT. 

pRDiTiD  Acts  of  Parliunent  are^  as  most  of  oar  readen  are  probably  aware,  sold 
>t  the  rate  of  throe-half  pence  a  sheet.  A  solicitor  of  our  aoquaintanoe  wishing, 
the  other  day,  to  ascertain  some  point  in  the  law  of  copyright,  sent  his  derk  to 
punhase  the  act  upon  the  suhject.  On  his  retain,  the  derk  told  his  master, 
"There  are  two  copyright  acts,  sir ;  one  is  4id.,  and  the  other  6d. ;  /  thoujfhi  ycm'd 
^  ii»  ta,  so  bought  the  nzpenny  one  I " 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  EXPEUIENCE  OF  ALUMNUS  ABDENS. 

AT  THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  DUMMEBJUNGBN. 

BY  MAURICE  DAVIB8. 

II. — Old  Sah  ;  os  a  Night's  Piqxokimq. 

OOB    old    Sam  !      I 

^^  wonder,  if  anybody  had 

^^  said  to  thee,   "Who 

^  gave  thee  thia  name  P" 

'^V  what  thy  reply  would 

haTe  been.     Certainly 

not,  "  My  godfathers 

and    godmothers,    in 

my     baptism  ; "     for 

those  unsophisticated 

individuals   (peace  to 

their  ashes  I]  did  but 

garnish    thy    heathen 

title  or  QilMower  with 

the  homble  Christian 

atljonct  of  John ;  nor 

do  I  believe  has  the 

remotest   tradition  of 

thy  childhood  thrown 

any  light  on  the  origin 

_      of  this  cognomen :  yet 

oertuu  it  is,  that,  from 

the  earliest  authentic 

_    ,  records,  it   hath   at- 

**^  tached  to  tbee;   like 

Stonehenge,  or  the  Great  Pyramid,  its  origin  ia  questionable,  but  its 

existence  is  a  stumper. 

However,  not  to  enter  intfl  a  disquisition  on  the  name  of  oui  hero, 
which  will  do  as  well  aa  any  other  for  him  ;  but  having  merely  pamsed 
to  notice  the  singularity  of  snch  a  title  attaching  to  a  man  without  any 
assignable  reason,  let  us  go  on  to  view  our  ^end  physically  and  iutellec- 
tually,  and  then  I  think  we  shall  find  that  his  singularity  woa  not  only 
nommal,  but  real,  and  followed  him  under  whatever  aspect  you  regarded 

HyaioaQy,  Sam  was  made  np  of  six-feet-two,  as  remarkable  human 
perpendicularity  as  you  ever  beheld.  His  face,  begirt  with  a  beard  invincible 
to  tonsorial  art,  was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  simpletoniamsm,  and  baffles  des- 
cription. His  neck,  squeesed  as  with  a  windlass  into  a  cruel  stock,  was 
of  swan-like  proportions  (I  aUude  to  his  state  of  nature,  not  to  his  state  of 
giBce).  Those  long  ourang-outang-like  arms  seemed  as  though  they  did 
not  belong   to  him,   and  went  swinging  awkwardly   about    the   wide 
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world,  in  search  of  tbeir  lawful  possessor.  But  the  legs — ^if  it  be  not  a 
paradox  to  say  so— the  legs  were  the  crowning  point  of  all.  Five  oat  of 
the  six-feet-two  seemed  about  the  proportion  that  capricious  Nature  had 
allowed  herself  for  those  extremities ;  and  to  see  one  of  them  trailing 
along  the  middle  of  the  street,  whilst  the  other  was  gaily  flaunting  some 
yards  round  the  comer,  was  one  of  the  ephemeral  curiosities  of  our  little 
uniTersity  town. 

But  inteUectuaDy  speaking,  he  was  eren  yet  more  strangely  endowed, 
and  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  an  analogy,  too,  between  the  mind  and 
the  hody ;  each  was  a  monstrosity  in  its  way.  For  instance,  his  capacities 
were  literally  gigantic — Sam  was  a  fellow  who  would  take  up  Arabic  or 
Sanscrit  as  a  light  amusement  for  leisure  hours.  He  started  a  "  Weak 
Tea  Sodety"  to  read  Newman's  "  DeTebpment."  In  his  walks  abroad, 
he  was  never  seen  without  what  looked  remarkably  like  a  corpulent 
eandle-box  slung  around  him,  charged  with  ridiculous  mosses  and  ferns, 
which  howeyer  bore  names  long  enough  to  floor  any  two  average  under- 
gnds,  but  which  Sam  rolled  out  as  volubly  as  his  friend  Smithers  did 
his  Greek  version  of  the  *'King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands."  Still,  like  his 
body,  the  wonderful  frame-work  seemed  oddly  hitched  together.  It  was 
generally,  or  very  often,  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place ;  as  though 
Dame  Nature  had  neglected  to  dust  and  set  straight  the  crowded  furni- 
ture of  hia  brain.  Por  example,  at  a  party  of  hilarious  students,  Sam 
would  quote  authorities  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  of  course  get 
frightfully  mulcted  for  "  talking  sAop ;"  at  the  Greek  .Tutor's  lecture,  on 
the  other  band,  he  would  sit  beating  a  devil's  tatoo  on  the  table,  in  utter 
vacancy;  and  when  set  onto  construe,  he  would  say  he  was  unprepared, — 
for  the  very  cogent  reason,  that  he  hadn't  the  dimmest  idea  where  the 
place  was,  or  what  the  lecture  was  about,  for  the  matter  of  that. 

Tet  down  he  would  sit  to  his  examination — ^floor  papers  in  cold  blood — 
sweep  off  scholarships — appropriate  prizes ;  in  a  word,  in  an  intellectual 
senses  wbatever  the  fellow  took  the  trouble  to  do,  he  did  well. 

His  idleness,  too,  was  excessive.  The  amount  of  chapels  cut  and  dinners 
in  hall  declined,  and  lectures  shirked,  and  tutors  ignored,  and  professors 
scorned,  which  met  him  at  the  end  of  term,  was  something  fabulous.  And 
yet  out  he  would  come  from  collections,  where  every  Bon  had  taken  care 
to  be  present,  knowing  that  he  would  have  a  chance  of  catching  Sam  at 
last ; — ^he  would  come  stalking  out,  perfectly  unmoved,  and  take  the  Quad 
in  three  cahn  and  equable  strides,  evidently  having  forgotten  there  was 
a  Bon  in  existence  long  before  he  got  to  his  rooms. 

Of  course  a  man  like  this  would  of  necessity  be  open  to  all  the  jokes 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  its  undergraduate  career.  At  the  beginning  of  every 
term  it  was  as  regular  a  thing  for  the  freshmen  to  be  invited  to  Sam's 
room  without  his  privity,  as  for  the  scheme  of  lectures  to  be  posted. 

If  he  ventured  to  entertain  a  select  party  of  friends,  whether  of  the 
"  development"  class  or  of  a  more  festal  character — for  Sam  was  no 
anchorile--either  they  were  half  poisoned  with  assafostida  blown  through 


say  tne  v;arainat  nimseu  coma  not  nave  received  tbe  merry 
QMmaich  more  cordially  than  did  Sam  his  unexpected  guests ;  for  the 
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truth  was,  Sam  adored  a  joke  of  the  kind  himself,  and  had  good  sense,  or 
rather  good-humour,  enough  to  know  that  those  who  play  tricks  must 
expect  to  have  them  played  in  return. 

He  seemed  however  to  forget,  or  not  to  notice,  how  much  more 
frequently  he  was  the  patient  than  the  agent. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  term  preceding  the  long  vacation,  that 
a  fellow  named  Blackboy  and  myself  made  an  excursion  into  the  country — 
really,  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  the  doUe  far  meiUe^  but  ostensibly  for 
Blackboy  to  purchase  some  hacy  pigeons,  which  he  was  to  take  down 
home  with  him  at  the  end  of  term.  It  was  just  before  starting  that 
the  idea  of  a  practical  joke  suggested  itself  to  me,  and  I  determined  to 
act  the  amicable  Judas  at  Sam's  expense. 

I  went  to  his  rooms,  where  Sam  was  accompanying  the  '*  coaching"  of  a 
wretched  freshman  with  the  turning  of  a  set  of  chessmen  on  his  lathe, 
for  he  was  a  first-rate  turner  among  other  things ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
mental  grinding  was  over,  I  forcibly  put  an  end  to  the  mechanical  process, 
by  drawing  him  from  his  pleasing  toil^  and  telling  him  of  our  intended 
expedition. 

*'  Now,  Sam,"  I  added,  "  Blackboy  is  going  to  bring  home  these  birds 
in  the  dog-cart  to-night,  and  old  Joe  "  (that  was  the  janitor)  "has  told 
him  he  can  stow  'em  away  till  the  end  of  term  in  a  loft  over  the  gyp's 
pantry.  It  remains  with  you  and  me,  Sam,"  I  concluded  mystically,  **  to 
determine  whether  they  eigoy  a  quiet  night.  In  fact,  I  think  it  extremely 
probable  that,  by  our  combined  efforts,  a  new  fact  in  ornithology  may  be 
discovered  to-morrow  morning,  viz.,  that  pigeons  are  birdi  qfjpasaoffe" 

My  meaning  slowly  penetrated  through  several  strata  of  botany,  Sans- 
crit, and  other  formations,  and  at  last  reached  the  seat  of  consciousness 
in  my  remarkable  friend.  "Ah  I  precisely.  Tes :  the  "  imbeUei  colmmia  /" 
Oh,  delicious !    Where  shall  we  stow  tliem  P" 

After  some  disquisition  as  to  their  ultimate  destination,  whether  it 
should  be  the  Bursar's  bedroom  or  Blackbo/a  cupboard,  or  whether 
they  should  be  dispersed  in  Freshmen's  chests  of  orawers,  we  left  that 
point  undecided,  only  taking  care  to  see  that  Sam's  bolster-case  was  large 
enough  to  convey  the  six  couple.  I  was  to  come  to  his  bedroom  at  mid- 
night, or  as  soon  as  Blackboy  was  in  bed,  with  my  dark-lantern,  there  to 
get  the  bolster-case,  and  so  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  day  was  a  delicious  one ;  and  as  we  rattled  along  through  a 
charming  oountiy,  we  became  cognisant  of  what  perhnn  is  one  of  the 
most  gratefrd  sensations  to  an  erratic  undergnd,— viz.,  the  front  tinkle  of 
the  distant  chapel-bdl,  which  told  us  we  were  leaving  college  behind. 
Having  relieved  my  mind  by  sundry  premonitory  ehucUes,  wbach  at  last 
ended  in  a  regular  roar,  as  the  probable  future  unveiled  itself  before  me,  I 


confided  my  scheme  to  Blackboy ;  that  lb,  I  told  him  of  the 
be  committed  on  his  live-stock,  and  merely  begged  him  m^  to  go  to  bed 
when  I  left  him  that  evening,  but  on  the  oontiaiy,  to  collect  all  the 
vigilant  ones  in  a  room  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  loft  in  ques- 
tion—and, indeed,  led  to  it  by  way  of  the  tiles,  though  not  by  the  same 
route  as  W6  the  depredators  were  to  follow.  I  bade  him  assemble  at 
that  point  every  man  who  was  capable  of  appreciating  a  joke,  and  himself 
to  be  in  feadiness  to  obey  my  summons;  in  an  instant,  by  scaUng  the  tiles. 
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Well,  the  day  woTe  on ;  the  pigeons  were  purchased  and  packed,  and 
while  Blackboy  regarded  them  proudly  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  fancier, 
I  saw  in  them  oidy  vehicles  for  a  harmless  joke,  and  indeed  it  almost 
seemed  a  sin  to  waste  so  much  money  on  the  birds,  when  the  commonest 
would  have  suited  my  purpose  just  as  well.  We  got  back  all  right-^ 
took  in  the  birds,  which  were  the  theme  of  unbounded  admiration  to  old  Joe, 
(little  didst  thou  think,  unhappy  man,  how  they  were  to  prove  Macbeths 
to  thee,  and  '*  murder  sleep  1' j,  and  after  a  comfortable  snack  of  supper 
in  Blackboy's  rooms,  we  separated. 

The  lights  in  our  quad  were  put  out  just  before  twelve ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  was  done,  and  old  Gerbems  had  boxed  himself  up  in  his  kennel,  I  took 
my  lantern  and  set  out  for  Sam's.  He  was  waiting,  ail  eagerness,  for  me 
on  the  staircase,  bolster  in  hand,  and  grinning  like  an  ogre  with  delight  at 
the  scheme.  "  Now,*'  said  I,  as  we  crossed  the  quad,  like  two  amateur 
buiglars, — **  now,  my  plan  is  this.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  loft,  which  I 
have  boned  from  Blacld)oy ; — ^the  entrance,  you  know,  is  reached  from  the 
tiles,  but  it's  uncommon  close  quarters  to  get  in" 

"  The  builder  evidently  made  the  same  mistake  as  Noah  did  in  con- 
structing the  ark,"  said  Sam;  **  for  of  course  you  know  it  was  through  the 
door  bmg  so  small  tha  the  was  obliged  to  leave  out  the  Megatherium 
and  Hj^iBosaurus,  and  their  friends ;  vich  (as  the  showman  says)  haecounts 
for  thor  bein'  hantediluvian  hanimtds." 

"  Now,  Sam,"  said  I,  '*  don't  be  funny ;  and  above  aU  don't  indulge 
in  any  of  them  long  words  of  yours,  or  by  the  powers,  you'll  wake  old 
Fortsoken,  the  Bunar." 

*' Caw-cobble-te-coo  1"  sang  out  a  jolly  old  pouter  up-stairs,  whom  I 
knew  by  his  voice. 

"  Caw-cobble-te-cool" 

"  Tes,  my  buck,"  said  I.  "  We'll  have  him  out  first,  Sam,  because  the 
beast  makes  such  a  noise,  and  disturbs  his  little  innocent  brothers  and 
sisters." 

"  Caw-cobble-te-coo  I" 

"  Good  gracious !  how  the  thing  snores  1"  ejaculated  Sam ; — "  sleeps 
on  his  back,  I  fancy." 

I  do  believe,  if  he  had  seen  them  all  turn  out  in  flannel  night-shirts  and 
night-caps,  it  would  not  have  at  all  struck  him  as  omithologicmlly  incorrect. 

By  this  time  I  was  fairly  on  the  tiles,  and  so  was  the  better-half  of 
Sam; — ^I  don't  mean  his  wife,  but  I  mean  all  of  him  except  those  incorrigible 
legs,  which  were  still  dangling  in  the  air.  An  effort  at  last  swung  his 
1^  up,  and  I  thought  they  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  slates  as  they 
came  with  a  crash  on  the  roof.  When  I  found  them  safely  deposited,  I 
opened  the  door,  which  was  an  aperture  of  about  eighteen  inches 
•qnare,  into  which  I  thrust  mv  lantern,  and  disclosed  to  my  elated 
comrade  a  dozen  handsome  birds.  Having  silenced  certain  indiscreet 
exclamations  on  his  part,  first,  that  they  had  no  heads — secondly,  that  they 
laboured  under  the  deficiency  of  a  leg  apiece,  by  explaining  to  him  the 
eccentric  idea  which  fowls  of  the  air  have  of  a  comfortable  shake-down — 
and  checking  also  sundry  efforts  he  made  to  realize  this  practically,  by 
incking  his  head  under  his  am,  and  standing  on  one  leg,  to  his  imminent 
peril,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  tiles,  I  at  last  handed  him  the  lantern,  took 
the  bolster-case  from  him,  and  essayed  to  enter  the  door  of  the  loft. 
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Now,  I  dare  say  it  has  long  ere  this  dawned  upon  all  acute  readers  that 
it  was  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to  succeed  in  insinuating  myself  into 
that  tiny  aperture ;  had  it  been  so,  I  could  have  done  it  in  an  instant, 
not  being  of  at  all  colossal  proportions.  As  it  was,  Sam  viewed  my 
bungling  with  immense  impatience,  for  no  cat  could. have  hungered  for 
fowl  more  than  he  did. 

*'  Confound  it,  Saml"  said  I,  struggling  spasmodically;  "  Ughl  this  won't 
work  at  all.  Ugh  1  there's  something  about  the  region  of  my  waistcoat 
buttons  won't  at  all  accommodate  itaeU  to  the  angles  of  this  place, — ^Ughl" 

"  Here,  get  down  and  hold  the  lantern ;  I  can  get  in,"  says  Sam ;  "  I 
s'pose  the  brutes  are  quiet,  ain't  they  ?  " 

"  Nonsense !  you  could  never  do  it,  I  know.  Why,  man,  your  legs 
would  never  go  into  this  place.  It's  uncommonly  dose.  However,  you 
can  try,  if  you  like,  wlule  I'm  getting  cool.  I'll  have  another  shy 
when  you're  worn  out." 

As  a  gigantic  maggot  burrows  into  the  heart  of  your  prime  Cheshire, 
so  did  that  gaunt  and  unwieldy  figure  slowly  but  surely  insinuate  itself 
into  that  unaccommodating  hole.  He  succeeded,  of  course — ^he  did  in 
every  thing — but  he  would  have  been  a  bom  idiot  had  he  not  done  so  in 
this  case. 

I  laughed  the  laugh  of  a  disappointed  man,  as  I  saw  him  safely  sitting 
there,  nose  and  knees  together  ;  and  in  reply  to  his  request  that  I  would 
hand  Kim  in  the  lantern  and  bag,  I  added  derisively, — 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  get  in  there  for  P  You  know  you  dare  not  catch 
'em,  now  you're  there.    How  do  you  know  they  won't  bite  ?  " 

"  Will  you  hand  me  in  the  implements  ?"  said  he,  with  an  heroic  and 
triumphant  air. 

''  Oh,  take  'em,  by  all  means,"  I  said,  passing  him  the  lantern  and  bol- 
ster-case; "  only  don't  maul  the  poor  brutes.  If  you  find  you  can't  catch  'em, 

just hush  /"  I  added,  in  an  alarmed  whisper  through  one  of  the  air-holes 

in  the  door,  which  I  abruptly  closed ; — ''hush  1  for  heaven's  sake  darken 
the  lantern.  Old  Joe  has  struck  a  light :  I  knew  he'd  hear  you — you 
made  such  an  infernal  noise  getting  in." 

Herein  I  burdened  my  conscience  with  a  fib  ;  for  old  Joe  was,  I  doubt 
not,  at  that  moment  wrapt  in  balmiest  slumbers.  All  was  silent  for 
several  minutes,  save  the  grating  of  the  rusty  key  in  the  lock. 

Confound  it  1     I  couldn't  lock  that  obstinate  door. 

"  I  say"  (from  the  interior),  "  what  are  you  doing  ?  Don't  lock  the 
door — ^he  can't  see — ^I've  turned  out  the  light." 

"  Blackboy,"  exclaimed  I,  in  an  imploring  tone,  amid  my  abortive 
attempts  to  lock  that  unmanageable  door, — *'  Blackboy,  where  are  you?" 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  answered  my  fellow-traitor,  as,  cat-like,  he 
descended  the  tiles,  and  with  a  giant  grasp  turned  the  key ;  "  the  game's 
bagged  now." 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence  ;  save  as  when  in  some  beleaguered 
fortress  the  subdued  tramp  of  men  is  heard  ever  and  anon  in  the  dark 
hours.  One  by  one,  from  that  same  window,  trooped  there — after  their 
leader,  Blackboy, — ^the  raciest  spirits  of  that  racy  time  and  place.  They 
came  from  the  festive  board,  where  they  had  "  flushed  their  pale  cheeks 
with  wine ;"  they  came  from  midnight  pipe  and  midnight  cram,  nay  even 
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from  the  downy  pillow  came  they  in  varied  dMahiUef  they  came  to  see 
a  sight — they  saw  but  darkness, — ^they  heard  but  their  own  muffled  tread. 

At  length,  through  some  dozen  holes  the  size  of  half-pennies,  perforated 
for  the  sake  of  columbar  yentHation,  in  that  minute  door,  streamed  forth 
as  many  rays  as  Sam  turned  his  light  on  inside ;  and  on  the  instant  to 
eyeiy  hole  was  applied  a  trio  of  eyes  :  nor  was  the  spectacle  unworthy  of 
snch  beholders. 

There,  with  nose  between  his  knees,  and  the  big  drops  of  perspiration 
bedewing  his  manly  brow,  sat  Sam,  in  attitude  most  perplexed,  having 
JQst  began  to  realize  to  himself  the  bare  possibility  that  a  joke  was  being 
played  upon  him.  He  sat  in  solemn  silence,  and  opposite  him  stood,  on 
hoth  legs,  the  gigantic  pouter — 

**  He  wns  a  bird 
Of  an  aoboanded  stomach  ;'* 

and  I  really  don't  think  Sam  was  quite  easy  as  to  whether  his  inflated 
chest  didn't  mean  mischief. 

They  sat,  however,  staring  harmlessly  at  each  other ;  Sam  gazing  most 
vacantly  on  his  strange  bed-fellow ;  the  birds  contenting  themselves  with 
screwing  up  their  eyes  in  that  dazzled  way  that  pigeons  or  fowls  do  when 
you  take  a  light  in  where  they  are  roosting.  Suddenly  (and  doubtless  to 
their  relief,  at  least)  the  light  flickered,  dimmed,  and  went  out.  Sam's 
candle  was  exhausted.    We  saw  no  more. 

Then  it  was  that  loud  and  sonorons  rose  the  voice  of  old  Joe — '*  Woi ! 
Master  GKlliflower,  wot  the  deevil  he  you  a  doin'  up  there,  these  time 
o'night  ?     Come  doon,  noo,  there's  a  good  gennulman." 

N.B. — ^It  wamCt  Joe.  It  was  that  same  freshman  Sam  had  been 
coaching  in  the  morning,  but  he  was  an  excellent  mimio. 

"  Wadk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen/'  roared  another,  *'  here  you  beholds 
of  Danivel  in  the  Den  of  Lions  !'* 

"  The  celebrated  'Appy  Pamily,  from  St.  Marting's  in  the  Fields,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  added  a  third. 

Another  waxed  exceeding  poetical — 

*<  Birds  in  their  lii-tel  nests  a-gree, 
And  'tis  a  shameful  sight 
When  children  of  one  fam-mi-lee 
Fall  out " 

The  word  was  prophetic  of  the  action — Crash  !  Bang  I  Phiz  I 
Immortal  smash !  Open  locks  I — Open  they  did.  Lights  flashed  in 
many  eyes  by  the  concussion,  as  the  door  flew  wide,  and  something 
emerged — something  heavy — something  long — emerged,  not  on  to  the 
tiles :  no,  smack  down  into  the  now  populous  plain  below,  carrying  with 
it,  besides  its  own  lantern,  a  large  gas-lamp  that  lay  in  its  downward 
course. 

**  Facilis  descensus  ATerni." 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  light  from  the  window  above 
now  kindled  by  the  veritable  old  Joe,  shewed  but  a  dim  and  fleeting 
vision  of  a  pair  of  legs,  the  owner  of  which  was  already  far  away.  Sam 
had  broken  his  bounds  and  escaped  as  a  bird  from  the  snare. 


One  bniBt  of  merriment  ran^;  forth  ere  the  ataonbly  diapened,  tub 
one  M  he  best  might,  so  as  to  avoid  a  compnlsor^  fiait  to  the  authorities 
on  the  morrow.  In  a  minute  the  dixpj  evea  of  the  antique  Joaeph 
aurreyed  a  aoene  of  perfect  solitude,  as  I  patched  up  the  door  Bu^ciently 
for  security  against  feline  attacks,  and  vanished  by  an  opposite  route  to 
Blackboy,  who  again  locked  the  door,  leafing  thni  oar  feathered  friends 
to  get  over  their  alarm  as  best  they  might. 

By  nine  next  morning  Sam  was  breakfasting  with  me.  and  lots  of 
other  fellows  besides ;  and  the  only  thing  I  couldn't  decide  wns  whether 
he  or  I,  or  Blackboy,  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  preceding  night's 
"  divaraiona." 


THE  EEFINED  DROVER. 

A  LAY   OP  PBOOBBSS. 

K  sits  with  his  flocks,  and  pipes 
all  day 
With  an  oaten  reed  and  pas- 
toral song ; 

He's  quite  reliuquiah'd  the  pipe 

For  smoking,  he  thinks,  is 

decidedly  wrong. 
He's  quite  left  off  Ue  drinking 

of  beer, 
And  taken  to  coffee  and  tea 

inste&d; 
And  spirits  he  never  takes,  for 

fear 
They  should,  as  he  says,  "  get 

into  his  head." 

And  then  he  has  grown  so  very 
humane. 
He  never  now  puUs  a  lamb  hj 
the  tail; 
He's  quite  left  off^as  it  caused  them  pain — 

Stirring  them  up  with  a  ten-penny  noil  I 
His  gentle  ways  are  pleasant  to  see  : — 

Tou  never  hear  him  oompanious  abuse  ; 
And  "  lauk-a-daisy,"  or  "  deary-me," 
Is  about  the  strongest  oath  that  he'll  use. 

In  cofiee-houses  he  sips  his  tea. 

And  lingers  over  the  Quarterly's  page  ; 
Or  looks  at  the  "  latest  news,"  to  see 

What  is  going  on  in  this  wonderi'ul  age. 
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And  if  he  getteth  a  leisure  day, 

He'U  to  the  Boyal  Academy  go ; 
At  skittles  he  never  cares  to  play. 

He  thinks  the  game  is  decidedly  low. 

And  then  he  dresses  so  very  neat — 

He  looks  very  much  like  a  banker's  clerk ; 
As  he  drives  his  flock  along  the  street. 

He's  often  the  theme  of  gen'ral  remark  : 
If  you  saw  him  on  a  rainy  day, 

You'd  think  him  a  most  fastidious  fellow, 
As  through  the  mud  he  picketh  his  way, 

Under  a  beautiful  silk  umbrella ! 


MES.  CHICKWOETHY'S  FffiST  TROUBLE. 
BY  WILLIAM  BROUGH. 

Ms.  and  Mrs.  Chickworthy  were  a  newly-married  couple.  In  saying  this, 
I  would  not  by  any  means  imply  that  they  were  absolutely  bride  and 
bridegroom ; — for  the  vigorous  squaUings  which  were  constantly  heard  by 
the  neighbours,  proceeding  from  the  stentorian  lungs  of  a  juvenile  Chick- 
wortby,  established  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  several  honeymoons  at 
least  had  passed  since  the  orange-flowers  had  been  taken  out  of  that  natty 
little  bonnet  (her  own  handiwork),  which  had  caused  Mrs.  Chickworthy 
so  much  anxiety  and  care  in  preparation, — since  the  blue  frock  coat 
wMch  her  lord  and  master  now  wore  daily  as  he  went  to  business  was 
glossy  in  its  newness,  and  with  a  sprig  of  jasmine  in  its  button-hole  stood 
before  the  altar,  shining  radiantly,  as  though  conscious  of  its  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  wedding  garment  of  the  bridegroom. 

In  fact,  they  had  been  married  rather  over  twelve  months,  when  Mrs. 
Chickworthy  experienced  her  first  trouble.     It  happened  in  this  wise  :— * 

Chickworthy  had  encountered  in  the  City  mi  old  schoolfellow,  of  whom 
be  had  lost  sight  for  years.  Dick  Hawkins  and  himself,  in  former  days, 
bad  been  the  very  Damon  and  Pythias  of  school-boys.  So  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  when  Chickworthy  (who  was  a  warm-hearted  little  fellow) 
was  one  morning  called  upon  to  receive  a  payment  due  to  his  employers 
from  Bichard  Hawkins,  Eaquire^  he  should  feel  a  sudden  longing  to 
spring  from  his  office-stool,  seize  his  employers'  customer  by  the  hand, 
and  ay  out  "  Dick,  old  fellow !  how  d'ye  do  ?" 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  person  of  Bichard  Hawkins,  Esq.,  checked 
bis  enthusiasm.  Elegantly  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  a 
soioewhat  haughty  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  general  bearing  that 
pronounced  him  unmistakeabl^  well  off,  the  present  Mr.  Hawkins  looked 
as  unlike  the  corduroy-clad  Dick  of  early  years  as  could  be  weU  imagined. 
Bo  Chickworthy  contented  himself  with  asking  if  he  were  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  Mister  Hawkins  had  been  formerly  at  Abbott's  school,  in 
Monmouthshire. 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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He  was  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Hawkins  had  been  one  of  Abbott's  boys ; 
bat  why  did  he  inquire  P 

Chickworthy  pointed  to  the  signature  on  the  receipt  he  had  just 
written — "  Did  Mr.  Hawkins  recollect  that  name  ?** 

'*  Joseph  Cldckworthy  !  Was  it  possible  ?  Why,  what  the  deuce  bad 
become  of  him  all  that  time  ?  Where  was  he  living  ?  How  had  he 
been,  et  cetera,  et  cetera?  Finally,  would  he  come  and  take  a  chop 
with  him  that  aflemoon  P" 

Of  course  he  would.  Poor  Chickworthy's  heart  was  in  his  mouth : 
he  was  so  pleased,  so  grateful  to  think  that  his  old  friend  had  not  for- 
gotten him.  He  wrote  a  hurried  note  home  to  tell  his  wife  not  to  wait 
dinner  for  him,  sent  one  of  the  porters  with  it,  and  at  four  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, when  his  duties  finished  for  the  day,  jumped  into  a  Hansom  cab, 
which  Mr.  Hawkins  brought  to  fetch  him,  and  which  quickly  set  them 
down  at  the  doors  of  the  — —  Club,  where  Mr.  Hawkins  bid  him 
enter. 

To  say  that  Chickworthy  was  bewildered  by  the  magnificence  of  all  he 
saw  around  him,  would  oonyey  but  a  poor  notion  of  the  actual  state  of 
things.  The  paJatial  splendour  of  the  rooms,  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the 
servants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sumptuous  nature  of  the  repast  itself  (the 
idea  of  Hawkms  speaking  of  it  as  *'a  chop  l")  completely  overwhelmed 
him.  For  some  little  time  he  could  only  eat  and  drink  in  silence, 
replying  but  in  monosyllables  to  the  incessant  questionings  of  his  friend. 
The  extreme  affability  and  thorough  good  fellowship  of  Hawkins  did 
much  to  set  him  at  hiis  ease,  it  is  true;  and  over  their  wine,  after  dinner,  a 
conversation  relative  to  their  old  school-boy  days  was  once  or  twice  very 
nearly  bringing  poor  Chickworthy  back  to  his  old  style  of  fiuniUarity,  bat 
a  look  round  the  room  immediately  checked  the  rising  thought,  and 
restored  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  other's  great  superiority.  Hawkins 
saw  this,  and  was  pained  by  it.  He  strove  with  all  his  power  to  remove 
his  firiend's  embarrassment  without  appearing  to  do  so,  and  by  dint  of 
the  most  tremendous  hail-fellow-well-met  exertions  on  his  own  part,  he 
did  at  last  succeed  in  geting  Chickworthy  to  drop  the  "  Mister"  when  he 
spoke  to  him,  and  to  leave  off  addressing  him  as  "  Sir." 

"And  so  you're  married,  are  youP"  Hawkins  said,  in  course  of 
conversation.  It  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  Chickworthy  had  told 
him  half  a  dozen  times  already  that  he  was  a  married  man,  but  it  was  a 
theme  on  which  he  was  never  tired  of  dilating ;  and  all  his  embarrassmeot 
would  vanish  for  a  time,  while  he  discoursed  upon  the  surpassiug 
excellences  of  his  little  wife.  He  drew  so  exquisite  a  picture  of  the 
happiness  that  reigned  in  his  snug  little  home,  of  the  glorious  httle 
woman  he  had  married,  and  of  the  bliss  generally  attendant  upon  wedded 
life,  and  grew  so  eloquent  about  it,  that  his  frisnd  could  hardly  believe 
him  to  be  the  same  man  whom  he  had  found  so  diffident  before. 

"  Ah !  you're  a  lucky  little  rascal,"  said  Hawkins.  "  How  I  envy 
you  I  Here  am  I,  a  poor  miserable  dog  of  a  bachelor.  No  living  soul  to 
care  for  me.     No  home,  no  wife — ^notMng,  in  fact,  worth  living  for." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Hawkins." 

"  Then  don't  you  say  that." 

"  What  ?  " 
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" '  Mr.  Hawkins.'  If  I  hear  tliat  disgusting  prefix  to  my  name  again, 
111  tbiow  this  decanter  at  your  head.  Come,  fill  np,  old  fellow.  Here  's 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Chickworthy,  who  is  either  the  best  wife  alive,  or  else 
has  married  the  most  inreteiate  bragger  in  the  world.  Come !  Mrs. 
Chickworthy ! " 

There  is  an  expression  commonly  made  use  of  by  good  hard  drinkers, 

when  they  urge  a  man  who  has  already  had  enough  to  take  some  more, 

by  requesting  him  "  to  wet  the  other  eye."     Such  a  request  would  have 

bem  utterly  out  of  place  addressed  to  Chickworthy  on  the  present 

occision ;  for  both  eyes  were  filled  with  moisture  when  he  rose  to  thank 

his  firiend  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  (never  was  this  much-hackneyed 

phxBse  more  truly  usedl)  for  the  great  honor  he  had  done  his  wife.     Of 

eonrse  he  made  a  speech ;  and  of  course  repeated  all  he  had  so  often 

said  that  afternoon  about  her  merits,  finishing  oy  declaring  that  he  might 

be  somewhat  prqjudiced  by  lus  affection  for  her-— and  he  was  really  very 

fi>nd  of  her  (eyes  more  moist  than  ever  now) — but  he  did  conscientiously 

believe  that  Mrs.  Chickworthy  was,  if  not,  as  his  friend  had  said,  the  best, 

at  any  rate  one  of  the  best  of  wives  that  man  was  ever  blessed  with.     He 

ouly  wished  his  Mend  Hawkins  conld  see  her,  and  judge  for  himself. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  was  his  fri^id's  reply.  *'  Why  not  have  your  old 
sdioolfellow  Dick  Hawkins  home  some  evening  to  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  P 
Hang  it^  man !  you  have  told  me  all  about  your  house.  Why  not  let 
me  have  that  spare  back  room  you  spoke  of,  and  invite  me  home  to  spend  a 
week  with  you  P  " 

Had  such  a  proposition  been  made  to  Chickworthy  upon  his  first 
introduction  to  that  magnificent  club-house,  the  effects  upon  his  nerves 
might  have  been  serious.  But  now,  whether  it  was  that  he  had  got  in 
some  degree  accustomed  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  the  genial  effect  of  the  ex- 
treme boukomie  of  his  friend,  or  of  the  wine,  he  only  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  the  honour  done  to  his  poor  home,  &c.,  and  finally  did  invite 
Richard  Hawkins,  Esq.,  to  spend  a  week  at  his  little  place  at  Peckham : 
and  before  they  parted  it  was  definitively  arranged  that  he  should  come 
next  Monday. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  were  I  to  describe  the  preparations  that 
were  made  for  the  expected  visitor.  There  were  but  three  days  to  do  it 
in,  and  poor  little  Mrs.  Chickworthy  worked  like  a  very  slave,  to  get  the 
house  in  a  fit  state  to  welcome  the  (ustinguished  g^est.  Aided  by  a  char- 
woman—engaged (in  theatrical  parlance)  expressly  for  the  occasion — and 
by  her  own  maid  Betsey,  a  tall  Amazonian  woman,  who  kept  her  little 
mistress  in  due  subjection,  but  who  was  generally  considered  a  good  hard- 
working girl  upon  the  whole,  wonders  were  done ;  and  on  the  eventful 
Monday  afternoon,  when  the  omnibus  set  down  the  master  of  the 
establishment  and  his  friend,  the  house  presented  the  appearance  commonly 
described  by  the  expression,  "  clean  as  a  new  pin ;"  while  Mr.  Hawkins's 
first  impression  of  its  nustress,  as  she  stood  aQ  smiles  to  welcome  them, 
was,  that  his  friend  had  in  no  way  been  guilty  of  exaggeration. 

What  a  happy  evening  they  spent  1  Mrs,  Chickworthy  played  and 
sang  to  them ;  her  husband  did  a  little  on  the  flute ;  Hawkins  narrated 
his  adventures  since  they  had  parted;  then,  after  supper,  a  glass  of  something 
warm  was  suggested,  upon  which  some  choice  Scotch  whisky  was  pro- 
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duced — which  whisky  Hawkins  declared  to  be  the  very  best  he  hail  erer 
tasted  in  his  life.  Then  he  produced  his  watch,  and  everybody  waa 
astounded  to  think  how  quickly  time  had  passed,  and  how  far  into  the 
small  hours  their  pleasant  converse  had  carried  them. 

The  bed-room  Hawkins  was  shown  into  was  a  picture  in  itself.  No 
attempt  at  luxury  of  any  kind,  but  all  so  comfortable,  so  clean  1  Hawkins 
erophatically  dedared  (and  meant  it)  it  was  the  snuggest  little  place  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  never  had  he  slept  so  comfortably  in  his  life. 

But  oh,  Mrs.  Chickworthy !  with  all  your  merits  even  you  are  not 
infallible.  Oh  I  sad  to  think,  that  even  you — with  all  your  prudence,  all 
your  care — should  yet  commit  so  terrible  an  error ! 

Her  husband  woke  as  was  his  wont  soon  after  seven,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  her  absent  from  his  side.  Thinking,  however,  the  extra  aniiety 
of  providing  breakfast  for  their  guest  had  induced  her  to  rise  earlier  than 
usual,  he  took  no  heed,  but  dressed  himself  leisurely,  and  went  down 
stairs  on  lip-toe,  for  fear  of  awaking  Hawkins.  He  searched  for  her  in 
vain,  and  was  going  once  more  up  stairs,  when  he  met  her  coming  down 
— ^looking  very  hoi  and  tired,  and  weeping  bitterly. 


What  could  have  happened  since  last  night  to  change  that  smilinK 
happy  little  woman  thus  ?     What,  indeed  I 

How  could  you,  Mrs.  Chickworthy— you  of  all  people  in  the  world — how 
could  you  so  far  fbrget  yourself,  as  to  leave  the  k^s  of  the  cupboard  which 
contained  that  choice  Scotch  whisky,  hanging  in  the  door  P 
.  Betsqr,  the  Amasonian  ranid-servant,  had  gone  into  the  parbur  that 
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morning,  and  discovered  the  keys  there  hanging.  With  the  curiosity  for 
which  her  sex  is  proverbial,  and  a  fondness  for  strong  drink  of  which  she 
had  never  yet  been  suspected,  Betsey  experienced  an  intense  anxiety  to 
ascertain  the  flavour  of  that  choice  Scotch  whisky.  The  result  was,  that 
when  Mrs.  Ghickworthy  came  down  some  time  afterwards,  she  found 
Betsey  lying  upon  the  hearth-rug,  in  a  state  which  police  reporters  may 
describe,  but  which,  for  our  own  part,  we  would  rather  leave  the  reader  to 
guess  at— and  the  whisky  bottle  empty  by  her  side. 

How,  considering  their  respective  sizes,  the  little  woman  ever  got  the 
inebriated  Amazon  to  bed  I  never  coidd  imagine.  She  did  it  though, 
and  was  returning  from  the  herculean  task  when  her  husband  met  her. 
How  she  and  Ghickworthy  managed  to  get  fires  lighted,  breakfast  ready, 
and  every 'thing  set  in  order  for  their  visitor's  appearance,  is  another 
mystery.  But  it  was  done,  and  when  Mr.  Hawkins  came  down  stairs  they 
receiv^  him  smiling,  as  though  there  were  no  such  things  as  tipsy  Betseys 
in  the  world. 

But  Mrs.  Ghickworthy  did  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  the  mishap. 
Although  but  little  versed  in  such  matters,  she  thought,  and  very  justly, 
that  after  a  few  hours'  sleep  the  patient  might  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
resume  her  occupations.  So  she  got  Ghickworthy  to  take  his  visitor  for  a 
long  country  walk,  hoping  that  on  their  return  to  dinner  all  would  be 
right  again. 

When  Betsey  made  her  re-apearance,  however — which  she  did  about 
noon — and  when  her  mistress  ventured  to  remonstrate  mildly  with  her  on 
her  conduct,  the  Amazon,  instead  of  being  contrite,  attacked  her  with  the 
most  violent  abuse  ;  denied  that  she  had  ever  touched  the  paltry  whisky  ; 
succeeded  in  frightening  the  poor  little  woman  almost  out  of  her  wits ; 
and  finally,  declaring  that  she  would  not  stop  another  moment  in  a  house 
where  such  charges  were  made  against  respectable  young  women,  bounced 
out  of  the  house,  promising  to  send  for  her  boxes  in  the  morning.  Poor 
Mrs.  Ghickworthy  was  left  utterly  Betseyless. 

Again  the  little  woman's  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  as  she  sat  down 
deserted  and  alone,  crying,  "  Oh !  at  a  time  like  this  too,  of  all  others  I  " 

But  she  was  not  the  woman  to  sit  long,  idly  deploring  anything,  so  long 
as  there  seemed  the  slightest  hope  of  remedying  it ;  and  when  her  husband 
and  his  friend  came  home  to  dinner,  all  the  arrangements  were  so  perfect, 
that  Ghickworthy  began  to  wonder  what  extraordinary  cure  for  inebriety 
his  wife  possessed  the  secret  of— thinking  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
know  himself,  in  case  of  accidents. 

Mrs.  Ghickworthy's  great  anxiety  was  lest  their  guest  should  discover 
the  real  state  of  tlungs,  and  so  be  made  uneasy  about  the  trouble  he 
caused  her.  In  this  she  succeeded  marvellously.  All  his  wants  were 
supplied,  all  his  comforts  studied,  and  every  thing  done  for  him,  as 
perfectly  as  though  there  had  been  fifty  Betseys  in  the  house,  and  all  of 
them  teetotallers.  Yet  was  all  done  by  one  little  pair  of  hands, 
which,  spite  of  all,  ever  looked  as  neat,  as  plump,  as  dean,  and  as  kissable, 
as  any  hands  that  you  or  I  might  wish  to  see. 

It  was  not  untU  next  morning  that  the  fearful  discovery  was  made. 
Mr.  Hawkins  and  Ghickworthy  were  just  going  out  again,  when  Betsey's 
threat  was  put  in  execution — she  arriving  in  company  with  a  stalwart 
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male  cousin  for  her  boxes  and  her  wages.  In  vain  Chickworthy  attempted 
to  smuggle  himself  and  friend  out  unobserved ;  Betsey  insisted  on  having 
a  few  words  with  her  late  master,  in  which  few  words  the  whole  truth  came 
out. 

There  was  no  help  for  it  now — Mr.  Hawkins  knew  the  worst. 

Poor  simple-minded  little  woman  1  Poor  unsophisticated  Chickworthy ! 
If  you  had  known  how  far  from  bad  this  worst  would  be,  how  much 
uneasiness  you  might  have  been  spared  during  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours !  It  only  wanted  an  accident  of  this  sort  to  remove  the  last  restraint 
between  your  visitor  and  yourselves,  to  show  you  him,  whose  supposed 
grandeur  had  been  such  a  bugbear,  in  his  true  light,  as  one  of  the  joUiest 
fellows  breathing  I 

It  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  how,  the  discovery  once  made,  they  all 
laughed  and  joked  about  it.  The  walk  was  put  off.  Hawkins  insuted 
that  he  and  Chickworthy  should  stay  at  home,  to  help  the  little  woman  in 
her  toil.  She  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  Hawkins  soon  settled  thai. 
Despatching  her  husband  with  her  upstairs  to  make  the  beds,  he  tied  a 
towel  round  his  waist,  and  set  to  work,  washing  up  the  breakfast  things — 
and  capitally  he  did  it,  for  a  novice.  Then  he  would  peel  the  potatoes  for 
dinner,  and  only  regretted  that  his  want  of  culinary  skill  prevented  his 
making  the  pudding,  while  Mrs.  Chickworthy  nursed  the  baby. 

Never  was  a  dinner  more  thoroughly  relished  than  the  dinner  thus  pre- 
pared. Never  was  a  day  spent  with  more  fun,  more  laughter,  and  more 
jollity  in  general,  than  the  day  that  Mrs.  Chickworthy  was  left  withoat  a 
servant. 

It  need  not  be  said  that,  after  this,  Bichard  Hawkins,  Esq.,  was  **  Dick" 
— the  old  merry  school-boy  Dick  again.  But  peihaps  it  may  as  well  be 
said  that  Dick  came  very  often  subsequently,  and  that  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  another  year,  a  second  Uttle  Chickworthy  appeared,  Dick  was 
the  godfather — settling  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  upon  young  Master 
Bichard  Hawkins  Chickworthy,  which  would  give  that  young  gentleman 
(when  old  .enough  to  comprehend  it)  no  reason  to  regret  the  UtUe  fault  of 
the  delinquent  Betsey. 


A  BEWABD    FOB   A  WILL. 

By  THOMAS  ARCHBB. 

I  NEVER  could  exactly  make  out  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  London  to 
studv  law  under  a  regular  solicitor.  My  father  was  what  is  uaually  caUed 
"  independent ; "  that  is,  he  had  just  money  enough  to  keep  myself  and 
two  sisters  in  very  good  style,  enabling  us  to  mingle  with  some  of  the 
best  sooietv  in  our  town.  He  had — as  is  often  the  case  with  men  in  his 
position — ^been  chosen  for  trustee  or  executor  by  people,  who  thought 
it  a  proper  thing  to  consult  him  upon  the  disposition  of  their  small 
properties,  and  who  had  also  insisted  upon  making  their  own  wills,— very 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  eveiy  body  interested,  except  the  lawyers,  who. 
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properly,  made  nice  snug  little  billB  out  of  sucli  transactions,  and  were 
sometimes  able  to  call  in  the  opinion  of  friendly  counsel,  npon  the  rightful 
demise  of  certain  awkward  allotments,  in  a  manner  mutually  satisfactory. 

We  lived  in  the  now  half-forgotten  town  of  Trowelden,  in  — shire  ;  and 
il  was  not  till  I  had  grown  into  a  tall  young  man,  and  cultivated  the  first 
down  of  a  pair  of  whiskers,  that  my  father,  knowing  how  often  I  had  been 
employed  m  negotiating  jK>me  of  the  affairs  just  alluded  to,  without 
erincmg  any  great  dissatisfaction  at  having  two  or  three  days  in  London 
BOW  and  then, — and  moreover,  that  I  had  read,  in  a  desultory  idle  way, 
some  books  on  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  better  acquainted 
with  these  duties, — called  me  into  his  room  one  morning  as  I  was  goiug 
oat  with  my  fishing-rod  in  my  hand,  and  said,  "  Charley,  my  boy,  I've 
been  thinking  that  it  is  high  time  you  should  be  turning  your  attention  to 
some  profession ;  you  know  our  circumstances  are  such  that  you  cannot 
lire  as  yoa  do  now  all  your  life.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  but 
1  am  convinced  you  are  wasting  your  best  days.  Now  I  know  you  are 
able  to  accomplish  anything  that  you  have  an  inclination  for,  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  you  would  like  to  adopt  the  Law  as  a  profession?'* 

I  can't  say  I  was  much  surprised  at  my  father's  remark,  and  the 
somewhat  judicious  mixture  of  kindness  and  compliment  implied  by  his 
manner  would  have  made  a  much  less  reasonable  proposition  acceptable ; 
so  I  only  said, 

"  What  made  you  think  of  law  particularly  ?  ** 

**  Whyy  my  dear  boy,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  Koneby.  He  knew  how  anxious  I 
had  been  about  your  future  prospects,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  should  like 
to  undertake  to  forward  my  views,  if  you  are  willing  to  commence  your 
studies  with  him.  He  would  be  glad  of  your  assistance,  as  he  finds  his 
business  increasing  too  much  for  his  own  superintendence.  Now,  you 
know  Mr.  Koneby  very  well,  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that  he  is  a 
gentleman.  Take  his  letter,  and  read  it  over,  and  when  you  have  made 
up  your  mind,  you  can  let  me  know  your  decision." 

My  father  must  have  been  a  philosopher,  for  of  all  places  in  which  to 
consummate  the  difficult  operation  of  "  making  up  one's  mind,"  the  bank 
of  a  running  stream  is  perhaps  the  most  felicitous  ;  there  is  just  enough 
motion  of  air,  and  birds  and  leaves  and  water,  to  keep  the  mind  from  being 
overpowered  by  unbroken  silence  or  unchanging  monotony;  but  such 
swe^  stillness  as  enables  you  to  think  calmly,  and  reflect  seriously, — the 
very  spot,  in  short,  in  which  to  make  great  resolves  and  wise 
determinations. 

*'  I'll  go  and  think  it  over,"  I  replied,  and  walked  out,  checking  my 
customary  whistle,  as  betraying  too  much  levity  for  a  juncture  so  serious. 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  find  solitude  at  Trowelden,  for  after  crossing 
the  railway  itself,  and  going  over  a  white  bridge  that  spanned  the  mill- 
stream,  there  lay  the  great  fishing-ground  of  the  quiet  nver.  You  would 
never  find  many  people  there.  The  modest  hostelry — standing  by  a  little  bay, 
where  the  water  gurgled  over  long  cool  weeds,  which  swayed  their  broad 
leaves  and  tangled  stems  in  the  current,  while  the  sparkling  dace  darted 
in  and  out  in  the  sunshine — ^was  half  hidden  by  trees ;  and  the  dim  retreat 
of  its  silent  parlour,  shaded  by  their  rustling  leaves,  was  enlivened  by. 
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sundry  glass-oases  containing  fish  of  monstrous  size,  dtdy  ticketed  with 
the  date  at  which  they  were  caught,  and  the  name  of  some  fortunate 
angler  (who  had  secured  them  "  with  a  single  hair  line"),  and  were  destined 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  less  skilful  sportsmen,  who,  at  last,  perforce 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  '*the  place  was  nothing  like  it  used  to  be;'*  or, 
more  knowing  still,  indulged  in  strange  pantomime,  expressive  of  gross 
and  vulgar  incredulity.  There  was  an  assortment  of  conunon  tackle,  and 
books  of  feathery-looking  flies  there,  too,  either  for  hire  or  sale — ^for  the 
landlord  of  *'  The  Eoach  was  great  in  the  matter  of  artificial  insects,  and  I 
suspect  looked  but  contemptuously  at  the  exquisitely  fitted  rods  and  reels 
which  sometimes  found  their  way  down  there,  accompanied  by  gentlemen 
in  pkid  suits,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  frightened  the  fish  by  moving 
all  along  the  best  spots,  and  throwing  in  great  lumps  of  clay  for  nearly  a 
mile ;  thereby  imagining  they  complied  with  an  acknowledged  axiom  in 
angling,  that "  you  must  begin  by  giving  your  fish  plenty  of  ground-bait." 

There  was  nothing  comic  about  the  lone  but  not  soHtary  inn :  it  was 
a  place  too  much  in  harmony  with  its  avowed  intentions  to  be  derisively 
laughed  at,  and  one  might  have  dreamed  away  a  long  summer's  day 
in  the  shade  of  its  quiet  parlour,  where  a  tankard  of  clear  ale  and  a  long 
pipe  were  merely  the  adjuncts  to  enjoyment  ;*-or  out  upon  the  banks  of 
the  broad  stream,  where  birds  were  singing  always,  and  even  such  rare 
visitors  as  the  kingfisher  and  the  bittern  would  occasionally  loiter  on 
their  way  to  the  broad  grassy  hiUs  that  stretched  for  miles  behind. 

I  could  not  fish  much  that  morning;  first  I  read  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Koneby — a  short  epistle,  but  kind,  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  then  I  thought 
how  dull  London  would  be,  for  after  all  there  is  no  place  like  a  large  city 
for  real  dispiriting  solitude ;  and  though  the  remark  has  been  repeated  so 
often  as  to  seem  ludicrous,  people,  even  now,  whose  experiences  have  been 
of  a  happier  character,  seem  to  forget  how  the  very  tide  of  life  there  will 
but  fling  the  unknown  stranger  further  and  further  upon  the  dreary  shore, 
where  he  may  lay  like  a  pebble,  unnoticed,  till  some  hand  wants  to  pitch 
him  into  the  sea  again. 

After  this  very  original  reflection,  and  consoling  myself  with  the  pro- 
bability of  my  being  able  to  run  down  often  to  see  my  father  and  sisters, 
I  let  my  line  drop  into  the  water,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes— during 
which  two  large  perch  had  quietly  eaten  the  paste  off  my  hook — I  had 
determined  to  accept  Mr.  Koneby's  offer,  and  at  once  put  my  rod  into  the 
case,  and  turned  to  go  home  before  my  resolutions  had  had  time  to  cool. 
I  went  back,  however,  to  say  ''good-bye"  to  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
often  been  my  companion,  and  who  now  sat  upon  his  pocket-handkerchief 
spread  on  a  grassy  knoll,  watching  his  float,  as  he  had  done  at  intervab 
during  a  fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  the  place.  He  was  '*  glad  to  hear 
I  was  going  to  London  to  do  something,"  he  said,  "  for  he  knew  young 
men  wanted  some  regular  employment."  So  wishing  me  all  success  and 
hoping  he  should  see  me  in  London,  at  No.  5,  Great  ■  Street,  at 

the  back  of  the  Greneral  Post  Office,  he  threw,  in  a  bit  more  bait,  and  I 
walked  homewards  by  the  little  viUage  of  Croxham,  where  the  trains 
(announced  on  the  Time  Tables  as  going  to  Croxham  for  Trowelden) 
stopped  at  a  pretty  little  station  like  a  villa  residence,  putting  down  many 
passengers  to  the  house  and  pleasure-grounds  adjoining — once  another 
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fishing  stadon,  but  now  deserfcing  the  piscatorial  art, — having  taken  to 
bowls— dinners  at  Is.  6d.  per  bead  (not  including  ale  or  wine),  and  danc- 
iBg  on  the  green  in  fine  weather,  as  per  advertisements. 

I  reached  borne.  I  met  my  sister  Annie  on  the  stairs,  as  I  went  in  ; — 
she  had  been  crying,  I  believe,  for  wben  I  taxed  her  with  it  she  replied, 
"  It's  a  shame,  Cbaxky,  for  you  to  be  going  away ;  we  shaU  be  miserable 
now." 

*'  I'm  glad  to  tbink  I'm  of  so  much  importance,  my  dear  Annie," 
wd  I ;  **  but  it  must  be,  yon  know, — ^for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own. 
r?e  been  idle  a  great  desl  too  long." 

"  Oh,  don't  thmk  we  care  about  you,  you  conceited  boy,"  replied  Kate, 
who  came  out  of  the  drawing-room  at  the  moment ; — *'  all  I  want  to 
know  is,  who  can  we  find  to  take  us  out  when  you're  gone  P  " 

"  Why,  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  me  now,  my  girls,"  said  my  father, 
suddenly  making  Ids  appearance ;  "  and  I  know  you'd  rather  stay  at  home, 
than  have  to  come  away  firom  a  party  at  eleven  o'clock,  so  I  shall  save 
the  expense  of  that  ricketty  old  fly  of  Perkins's." 

"  Don't  think  it,"  said  both  the  dutiful  daughters  together ;  "  you  shall 
take  us  out.    We'll  get  you  into  aU  manner  of  bad  habits  and  late  hours, " 
and  shall  do  very  well  without  Charley,  after  all." 

I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  they  might  do  very  well  without  me,  indeed; 
though  I  knew  they  were  only  putting  a  cheerful  face  upon  the  real  sorrow 
of  parting  with  me. 

'*  Never  mind  these  two  storytellers,"  said  my  father,  taking  their 
hands;  "they've  been  crying  their  eyes  out  all  the  morning , — but  we 
shall  often  see  you,  you  know,  and  it  is  best  for  you  to  go." 

We  had  joined  by  this  time  in  a  sort  of  general  family  embrace,  and  all 
went  in  to  dinner,  during  which  my  plans  were  discussed ;  and  after  a 
great  many  commands  from  my  sisters,  the  principal  of  which  was  that 
I  was  to  ^'  be  sure  and  fall  in  love  with  some  nice  young  lady  directly, 
and  write  them  full  particulars  about  it,"  we  passed  a  tolerably  cheerful 
evening, — and  the  next  day  I  was  at  the  Croxham  Station  with  a  small 
portmanteau,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  a  pair  of  braces  made  bv 
Kate,  and  a  pair  of  worsted  slippers  by  Annie — the  former  of  which 
articles  of  attire  were,  I  am  sony  to  say,  too  short ;  and  the  latter  so  large, 
that  they  always  preceded  me  down-stairs. 

My  father  had  written  to  Mr.  Koneby,  and  had  also  given  me  two 
letters  for  personal  delivery, — one  of  them  to  an  old  friend  of  our  family, 
a  City  Lawyer ;  the  other  to  a  schoolfellow  of  his  own,  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  but  who  sometimes  met  his  friend  at  an  obscure  hotel,  where  they 
had  a  reputation  for  peculiarly  fine  port  wine  in  bottles  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  dirt  and  cobwebs,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  for  encrusted 
amphone  from  the  excavated  Cities  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.  This 
gentleman  had  very  little  opportunity  of  visiting  Trowelden,  for  he  owned 
a  large  surgical  practice  somewhere  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  would 
on  no  pretext  whatever  leave  his  patients  for  a  day.  Most  of  our  other 
London    acquaintances    had  been  removed  by  our  long  residence   in 

fordshire  from  the  interchange  of  visits ;  and  with  many  we  had 

ceased  all  correspondence. 

It  was  the  middle  of  a  hot  day  in  July  when  I  reached  the  end  of  tny 
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journey,  and  refusing  the  solicitations  of  four  small  boys  who  foUoired  me 
from  the  Station,  fighting  amongst  themselves  for  a  priority  of  claim 
upon  my  property,  I  went  to  the  City  Inn,  where  we  usually  stayed  (and 
where,  by  the  bye,  they  charged  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  want  of  aecom- 
modation) ;  and,  after  taking  possession  of  a  little  bed-room  opening  cmt  of 
a  corridor  oyeihanging  the  stable-yard— «nd  which  had  no  fireplflioe,  and 
a  window  that  wouldn't  keep  open  without  being  propped  up  with  a  hair- 
brush (to  the  great  detriment  of  that  article),  so  thai  such  light  zephyrs 
as  played  about  the  purlieus  of  the  horse  boxes  had  some  difficulty  in 
gaining  admission  to  fan  the  hot  and  weary  sleeper  to  repose — dressed 
at  the  swing  looking-glass*  with  the  screws  worn  out,  attained  the  usual 
result — ^I  mean  its  fisdling  violently  forward,  and  smiting  me  upon  the 
forehead, — ^and  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Drewe's  office  in  filnndeibusa  Lane, 
Cify. 

The  Church  of  St.  Blundeibnss  the  Less  was  situated  in,  and  gave  its 
name  to,  a  dark  and  narrow  turning  lying  between  Cheapside  and  the 
Thames,  and  afforded  some  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  what  sort  of  con- 
gregation filled  the  pews  on  a  long  Sunday  in  summer.  The  place  was 
quiet  enough  in  the  week ;  for  although  the  hum  and  roar  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  beyond  sounded  like  the  murmur  of  a  mighty  sea-shell,  the 
footfall  of  every  passenger  awoke  echoes  as  distinct  as  if  they  were 
rapping  with  double  knocks  at  Death's  door.  Winter  and  summer — 
spring  and  autumn  came  and  passed,  and  the  stunted  trees  still  drooped 
their  leaves  over  the  rusty  iron  railings,  and  budded  sicklily,  gathering 
soot  upon  their  branches — ^which  in  wet  weather  trickled  down  inky  pedis 
upon  the  pavement — ^and  finally  let  fall  their  foliage,  and  left  it  to  twirl 
round  and  round  the  place  in  dusty  eddies,  till  stopped  by  the  comers 
of  the  gravestones,  where  it  lay  decaying  through  the  wet  days  of 
autumn.  There  were  many  places  of  business  in  the  lane,  and  if  their 
affairs  were  conducted  quietly,  they  were  none  the  less  thoroughly  com- 
mercial ;  so  that  as  the  clerks  looked  now  and  then  from  the  sunound- 
ing  windows,  and  caught  sight  of  the  tombs,  or  the  trees,  now  in  full  leaf 
and  grey  with  dust,  they  bid  very  little  time  to  fall  musing  on  the  un- 
certainty of  life. 

Mr.  Drewe's  office  was  on  the  ground-floor — the  windows  of  the 
clerks'  room  being  dull,  and  made  opaque  with  some  substance,  which 
afforded  (by  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  scraped  off)  a  pleasing 
recreation  for  persons  who  were  artistically  inclined,  since  the  lower 
panes  were  made  available  for  many  fancy  sketches  and  humorous 
remarks — ^the  work  of  impatient  clients  or  idle  friends,  though  many 
of  them,  I  fear,  might  be  attributable  to  a  lad,  the  only  retainer  of 
Mr.  Drewe,  whose  flushed  and  disordered  appearance  when  I  entered, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  position  of  the  office  stool,  made  me  suspect 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  performance  which  is  technically  called 
'*  overing"  that  last-named  article  of  ftimiture. 

"The  governor"  was  "  not  in,"  I  was  informed,  and  being  ushered  into 
his  private  apartment,  where  an  old  easy*chair  and  several  tin  boxes 
were  the  only  movable  effects,  except  a  writing  table  covered  with 
documents,  I  awaited  his  return;  my  meditations  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  fall  of  a  large  ruler,  which  I  was  sure  the  legal  assistant 
was  endeavouring  to  balance  on  his  nose. 
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Mr.  Biewe  returaed  in  about  half  an  hcnir,  and  after  sbaking  hands 
irith  me  most  heartOy,  began  to  glance  over  the  letter  with  professional 
quickness,  making  such  inteijectional  remarks  as — "  H'm  !  going  to  study 
with  Mr.  Koneby — a  yeiy  good  man  to  get  you  into  practice — father 
scarody  need  have  written  to  me,  though — knew  you  weU  enough — ^very 
much  like  your  mother  when  I  knew  her  twenty  years  ago — ^tdls  me  I 
ahoold  please  him  by  introducing  you  to  some  of  my  acquaintances, — forgets 
that  I  only  know  a  few  old  fellows,  who  don't  mind  a  bachelor  acquaintance, 
and  that  you'll  soon  make  friends  enough  of  your  own.  Well,**  he 
added,  folding  up  the  paper  into  a  long  slip,  and  making  some  re- 
marks upon  it  with  a  pencil,  "  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  to  make  your 
London  experiences  agreeable ;  but  I'm  afraid  we  get  as  old  here  in  these 
dnsty  chambers  as  people  do  anywhere  else ; — and  when  our  best  days 
are  gone,  we  care  very  little  about  making  new  intimacies  : — ^by  the  bye, 
whoe  are  you  staying  ?  If  you  hayen't  already  engaged  lodgings,  I  should 
advise  you  to  see  about  it  at  once,  for  that  hotel,  I  &ncy,  may  be 
rather  too  expensive." 

I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  intention  of  prolonging  my  daims  upon 
the  accommodation  alluded  to. 

*'  Very  good.  Then  suppose  we  go  out  now,  for  I'ye  not  much  more  to 
do  to-day,  and  we  can  soon  find  a  place  for  you — ^let  me  see,  Mr.  Koneby 's 
office  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  How  do  you  think  the  Strand  will  suit  you  P 
Pray  don't  try  suburban  lodgings,  it  takes  so  long  to  get  home,  that  you're 
sure  to  stay  out  late  of  a  night." 

fieplying  that  I  left  myself  to  his  judgment,  and  waiting  while  he 
aigned  and  directed  two  or  three  letters,  and  consigned  them  to  the  care 
of  the  erratic  boy  in  the  next  room,  I  took  his  arm,  and  we  threaded  the 
Taiious  narrow  streets  that  lie  towards  Doctors'  Commons,  often  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  the  broad  waggon  wheels,  which  almost  grazed  the 
walls  in  their  passage,  or  flattened  by  great  carts  and  bales  of  wool, 
that  hung  swinging  from  the  cranes  of  warehouses  aboye. 

When  we  had  passed  Temple  Bar  almost  eyery  turning  gaye  some 
indications  of  the  fact,  that  there  were  more  furnished  lodgings  than 
there  were  lodgers  in  a  similar  condition ;  and  after  trying  two  houses, 
one  of  which  was  a  greengrocei^s,  and  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
of  the  ground-floor,  which  was  combined  with  a  coal-shed ;  and  the  other 
a  iMkePs,  which  suggested  too  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Colman's 
'*  single  gentleman,"  we  paused  before  an  establishment  of  greater 
petrous,  where  a  highly  glazed  card,  pinned  to  the  tassel  of  the  window 
olind,  announced  in  letters  gradually  cUsappearing  as  the  surface  scaled 
off,  that  "  apartments"  were  "  to  lett," — the  final  and  supernumerary 
consonant  being  considered,  I  beUeye,  an  indubitable  eyidence  of  gentility. 

Haying  knocked  at  the  door  (a  green  one,  and  affording  a  pleasing  con- 
tract to  the  brown  shutters),  we  became  conscious  of  a  female  head 
which  obtruded  itself  for  a  moment  beneath  the  blind,  and  was  followed 
^y  the  appearance  of  a  grimy  seryant-girl  in  a  large  coarse  apron  and 
bib,  which  looked  like  a  big  pinafore.  This  domestic  had  eyidently  been 
engaged  in  cleaning  kniyes  in  a  sort  of  large  wooden  dog-kennel,  built 
^  the  area,  whence  emanated  a  pungent  odour,  combined  of  blacking 
and  damp  firewood.     The  announcement  deliyered  at  the  foot  of  the 
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stairs,  that  two  gentlemen  bad  come  to  "  ask  about  the  'partments,"  pro- 
duced the  re-appearance  of  the  female  head,  with  another  cap  upon  it, 
and  the  body  also  appearing  in  due  time.  Mrs.  Simms  desired  us  to 
follow  her  up-stairs.  The  rooms  consisted  of  a  front  and  back  room  on 
the  first  floor — the  largest  of  which  was  referred  to  by  Mrs.  S.,  as  "  a 
most  illegible  setting-room  for  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  reading, 
being  so  quiet ;"  she  could  assure  us  "everything  was  clean  and  good ; 
and  after  all,  you  might  go  into  twenty  places  where  people  did  not  have 
clean  ways,  which,  as  she  often  said,  it  was  what  she  couldn't  abear  nor 
yet  bring  herself  to,  to  let  a  place  without  seeing  to  every  thing  herself.'* 

These  arguments  being  of  a  convincing  nature,  and  moreover  partuk- 
ing  of  that  truly  poetic  vagueness  which  leaves  something  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  audience,  I  became  her  tenant,  and  at  once  took  possession  of 
the  "  illegible  "  drawing-room ;  the  principal  furniture  of  which  consisted 
of  a  carpet  with  the  pattern  nearly  walked  out  of  it,  six  shiny  chairs  with 
hemispherical  horsehair  seats ;  a  sofa,  originally  to  match,  but  which  from 
not  having  being  re-covered  at  the  same  date  as  its  companions,  had 
become  a  precarious  resting-place,  inasmuch  as  the  stuffing  had  retired 
altogether  from  the  middle,  and  was  at  this  period  collected  in  very  hard 
masses  at  each  end,  where  some  of  it  had  already  oozed  out  under  the 
cushions ;  a  new  easy-chair,  with  (as  I  afterwards  found)  all  the  castors 
loose,  and  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other  three ;  and  a  sort  of  press  sur- 
mounted by  a  book-case,  originally  intended,  I  suppose,  to  contain  a  small 
library,  but  which,  upon  opening,  I  discovered  had  been  devoted  by 
some  former  lodger  (probably  of  a  convivial  turn)  to  the  purpose  of  a 
ceUaret,  since  the  shelves  were  marked  with  rings  of  various  sizes, 
indicative  of  the  feet  of  wet  glasses,  and,  besides  the  prevailing  odour  of 
rum  and  lemons  which  saluted  us,  there  were  still  left  inside  three  empty 
bottles  and  a  broken  tumbler. 

As  it  only  wanted  a  quarter  to  five  when  oiur  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded, and  as  neither  of  us  had  dined,  I  again  submitted  myself  to  Mr. 
Drewe's  guidance,  which  ultimately  led  me  to  Simson's  Hotel,  a  place 
intimately  known  to  some  City  men,  whether  from  the  fact  of  its  standing 
like  a  sign-post  on  the  edge  of  West  End  haunts,  or  because  of  its  style 
of  refection,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  ;  on  the  present  occasion, 
however,  it  might  have  asserted  its  claim  for  the  latter  reason,  and 
it  was  already  dusk  (that  is  to  say,  both  Simson*s  and  the  evening  were 
dusk)  before  a  final  glass  of  port  h&d  been  discussed,  during  which  we  had 
agreed  that  in  the  morning  I  should  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Drewe's  most 
eligible  London  friend,  Mr.  Maxhom,  of  the  firm  of  Spooneaway  and 
Maxhom,  Augustin  Place.  "  The  best  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  the  lawyer  as  we  shook  hands,  *'  is  to  get  you  into  some  society 
where  there  are  ladies — they  are  the  *  young  man's  best  companions*  in 
London — ^and  there  are  three  at  Mr.  Maxhom's." 

As  I  had  determined  to  deliver  my  other  letter  that  night,  and  as  a 
Whitechapel  omnibus  was  passing  at  the  moment,  I  bade  my  friend  good- 
night and  climbed  up  beside  the  driver.  A  slow,  drizzling  rain  was  fidlinfr 
before  I  got  through  Aldgate,  so  that  my  introduction  to  St.  Greorge's-in- 
the-East  was  not,  perhaps,  under  circumstances,  the  most  favourable — 
especially  as  I  had  to  make  numerous  inquiries  for  the  street  in  which  Mr, 
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Solwick  helped  to  keep  his  neighbours  alive  against  the  united  influences 
of  dose  dwellings,  bad  drainage,  and  adulterated  gin. 

As  the  charaeteristic  features  of  "  London  by  night/'  and  of  that 
neighbourhood  in  which  I  was  to  find  my  father's  old  friend,  have  so  often 
been  described,  I  shall  not  stop  to  depict  them.  I  stopped  before  a  low 
glass  door  adjoining  a  small  window,  which,  besides  a  framed  glass  bearing 
in  letters  of  gold  the  annomicement  that  vaccination  was  performed  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  before  twelve  o'clock,  contained  three 
coloured  bottles,  alternately  blue,  red,  and  green,  and  a  large  white  jar  labelled 
"  Leeches."  Through  this  window  could  also  be  discerned  another  door, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  "  Surgery,"  in  letters  bearing  such  a  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  as  reminded  me  of  that  "B"  which  Marie  cuts 
off  &om  the  portals  of  the  establishment  of  the  Borgias  in  the  Opera  of 
Lucretia.  The  imperative  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  brought  a  tall  good- 
humoured  man  into  the  shop,  and  upon  my  inquiring  for  Mr.  Solwick,  I 
found  that  I  had  luckily  happened  upon  a  night  when,  in  the  unfrequent 
leisure  of  a  spare  hour,  he  was  solacing  himself  with  a  cigar,  which  he  was 
now  holding  behind  him,  and  only  resumed  because  it  required  two 
hands  to  open  my  letter. 

•*  So  you're  the  son  of  Mr. P"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished 

reading  it ; — "  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and 
hope  I  shall  know  you  as  long  as  I  have  known  your  father.  I'm  afraid 
I  can  give  you  very  little  amusement  in  London,  for  you  know  a  London 
doctor  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  is  just  like  a  London  cab-horse, — he 
goes  wherever  he  is  wanted,  and  when  he's  worn  out  leaves  his  collar 
for  the  next  occupant,  who  does  the  same." 

"  A  cheerful  synopsis  of  the  duties  of  the  profession,"  said  I ;  "  but 
you  don't  seem  as  though  you  were  likely  to  drop  just  yet." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  used  to  it ;  besides  which,  I  am  doing  some  good  here,  I 
hope, — more  than  I  should  in  a  West-End  practice.  Mary,"  he  called,  as 
we  passed  up  three  steps  into  the  surgery,  "  here  is  a  gentleman  who 
would  like  to  see  you — ^and  bring  down  the  whisky  and  the  sherry  with 
you,  dear." 

Surgeries  are  snug  places,  even  when  you  are  half  reminded  of  the 
professional  accessories  belonging  to  them  by  the  occasional  glimpse, 
through  half-opened  cases  of  sundry  ''preparations"  belonging  to 
anatomized  mortality.  You  reconcile  yourself  by  thinking  that  their  object 
is  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  sit  back  in  the  easy-chair  to  which  you 
are  consigned,  watching  the  host's  face,  and  wondering  when  the  time  will 
arrive  that  disease  will  be  altogether  kept  at  bay  by  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Mr.  Solwick's  retreat  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
1  had  got  deeply  into  the  above  consideration,  when  a  little  kettle,  which 
be  had  filled  from  a  large  stone  filter  in  one  coiner  of  the  apartment,  was 
simmering  away  over  a  circle  of  gas  jets  upon  a  marble  slab  in  the  other 
comer,  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  a  comely  lady,  bearing  in  each  hand 
a  decanter  of  respectable  dimensions,  and  in  her  face  such  a  bright  look 
that  it  seemed  to  reflect  some  of  its  own  light  upon  other  faces,  and  warm 
them  into  a  smile, — a  loving,  trusting,  hopeful  creature,  with  all  those 
qualities  showing  themselves,  and  making  a  homely  face  radiant  with  the 
hest  of  beauty. 
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"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  in  London  P"  asked  Mi. 
Solwick,  after  a  short  introduction;— '* to  study  with  Mr.  Koneby,  I  know ; 
but  I  mean,  where  are  you  going  to  visit,  and  spend  your  erenings,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  I'm  sorry  I  hayen't  many  friends  to  invite  to  meet  you 
here,  for  nobody  comes  to  St.  G^rge's-in-the-East,  without  giving  up 
all  cLdms  to  gentility :  but  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you." 

I  told  him  that  AJr.  Drewe  (whom  he  had  seen)  was  about  to  introduce 
me  to  Mr.  Maxhorn. 

"  Oh,  then  you  won't  come  to  see  us  very  often,  I'm  afraid,  for  the 
Maxhoms  keep  enough  company  to  give  you  a  dear  run  for  a  month  cr 
so ;  by  which  time,  if  you  find  your  liver  getting  out  of  order" — ('  My 
dear  1'  said  Mrs.  Solwick) — "  you  can  coine  to  me,  and  I'll  try  and  set  you 
right  again." 

"  Mr.  Maxhorn  has  three  daughters  ?"  I  inquired,  appealing  to  the 
lady. 

"  Two  of  his  own,  and  a  ward,"  she  replied.  **  I  assure  you,  it's  a  very 
dangerous  place  to  go  to — ^his  house,  I  mean ;  and  I  think  your  heart 
rather  than  your  liver  is  likely  to  suffer  first." 

"  Oh,  he  'U  find  that  all  out,  without  your  putting  it  in  his  head," 
rejoined  Mr.  Solwick.  *^  Which  is  to  be  the  young  lady, — Blanche,  Kate, 
or  Emily  P" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  *'  as  far  as  the  names  are  concerned,  I  like  the  two 
first  better  than  the  last ; — ^which  is  which,  or  rather  who  is  who,  may  I 
inquire  P" 

"  Kate  and  Emily  are  Mr.  Maxhom's  daughters,  and  Blanche  (her 
other  name  is  Fensdale)  is  a  ward,  left  by  a  gentleman,  formerly  a  partner 
in  the  house.  There  is  a  story  attached  to  her,  which  I  will  tell  you. 
Miss  Pensdale's  mother  married  against  her  father's  inclinations,  and,  of 
course,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  he  entirely  disowned  her, — and,  indeed,  they 
never  met  till  he  was  caUed  to  her  bed-side  for  a  few  minutes  before  her  death. 
I  believe  she  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  and  had  long  before 
given  up  all  hopes  of  providing  for  her  little  daughter,  who  was  then  five 
years  old ;  but  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  then  a  partner  of  Spooneaway  and 
Maxhorn,  had  been  deeply  attached  to  her  before  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Fensdale ;  and  although  she  could  not  listen  to  his  suit,  he  was  one 
of  those  men  of  whom  I  hope  there  are  still  a  few  in  the  world,  who  could 
bear  a  great  grief,  and  yet  retain  his  manhood  to  the  last :  so  that  his  love 
became  refined  into  reverent  friendship ;  and  he  asked  for  its  reward,  only 
that  he  might  take  the  little  girl,  and  make  her  like  a  daughter  of  his  own. 
I  need  scarcely  say  he  never  married,  and  when  Mrs.  Fensdale  died  Blanche 
went  home  with  the  grave  solitary  man,  and  grew  into  girlhood  there,  till 
she  was  eighteen.  This  was  three  years  ago,  and  only  a  few  months 
afterwards  Mr.  Solwick  was  called  in  suddenly  to  see  her  papa, — as  she 
always  called  Mr.  Parker.  He  was  seized  with  some  violent  disease^  of 
which  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  not,  however,  without  leaving  his  ward 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Maxhorn,  who  holds  her  property,  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  trust  for  her." 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  reached  my  new  lodg- 
ings, where  such  a  late  inauguration  not  being  expected,  I  was  at  a  loss 
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to  detennine  whether  I  should  ring  the  bell,  or  get  a  bed  for  the  night  at 
an  hotel,  since  I  had  not  asked  the  landlady  for  a  latchkey.  Just  as  I 
had  decided  to  go  forth  in  search  of  a  pair  of  damp  sheets,  I  was  in- 
termpted  by  the  approach  of  three  gentlemen,  who  came  tramping 
down  the  street,  humming  the  fragment  of  a  song  in  that  peculiar 
style  of  harmony  appertaining  to  the  Ethiopian :  and  upon  their  nearing 
the  door  one  of  them  went  under  the  lamp  opposite,  to  look  for  a  key  from 
a  bunch  which  he  carried  on  a  ring. 

**  Well,  good  night,  Simpson/'  said  he,  playfully  bonneting  one  of  his 
companions  with  his  walking-stick.  '*  Good  night,  Jones, — you'll  both 
come  round  and  blow  a  doud  with  me  on  Friday,  then  ?" 

"  Not  without  you  get  Bristol  birdseye,"  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  taking 
his  hat  off  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  "  Your  common  shag  don't  suit  me, 
I  can't  smoke  it  in  a  meerschaum." 

"  Don't  talk  about  meershams,"  said  Jones,  enthusiastically,  taking  a 
pipe-case  from  Ids  pocket ;  "  here's  a  penny  clay  that  I'ye  coloured  in  a 
week — I  wouldn't  take  a  crown  for  it." 

"  Well,  will  you  come  in  and  have  a  pipe  now  P — you  can  take  your  boots 
off  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs." 

"  No,  no  1"  responded  the  two  friends ;  "goodmght,  old  fellow — see  you 
on  Friday,"  and  with  a  parting  greeting  they  ran  down  the  street  together, 
holding  each  other  by  the  colltur,  an  operation  which  was  followed  by  a 
little  crash  on  the  pavement. 

''  There  goes  his  pipe  i"  said  the  gentleman  on  the  steps,  as  he  turned 
round  to  open  the  door. 

"  I'm  soriy  to  be  compelled  to  ask  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  do  you  know 
that  I  have  taken  a  lodging  here  to-day  F" 

**  I  did  know  that  somebody  had  taken  the  first  floor,  but  I  can't  say 
I've  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before." 

"  My  name  is ,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  came  here  with  a  Mr.  Drewe." 

*'  Ah,  I  see !"  replied  my  new  companion;  "  you  didn't  get  a  key,  and 
have  dropped  into  London  irregularity  in  a  manner  alarmingly  precocious. 
If  I  don't  make  a  mistake,  I  know  something  of  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Solwick — he  was  at  Paris  with  me  four  years  ago.  You  don't  know, 
perhaps,  I'm  medical." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I"  responded  L 

"  Yes,  those  two  fellows  who  were  here  just  now  were  some  of  our 
men — ^Bartlemy's,  I  mean ; — ^you've  seen  Solwick  lately,  I  suppose?  " 

"  I  saw  him  to«night,  and  stopped  with  Mm,  tUl  I  forgot  I  couldn't 
get  in,  and  was  just  going  away  again  when  you  came  up." 

"Ob,  that  won't  do,  you  know,  unless  you  want  rheumatic  fever.  I'd  rather 
walk  about  all  night,  than  go  to  a  strange  lodgings.  Come  up,  you 
beggar  (this  was  addressed  to  the  latch)->there  you  are—you  can  have  my 
candle,  because  I  know  the  stairs.  I  say,  will  you  come  up  to  my  rooms 
next  Friday  ?  I  shall  have  two  or  three  men  there ;  they  won't  talk  about 
*  seeing  life,'  and  very  likely  their  stories  will  be  tolerably  free  from  what 
IB  thought  funny  by  most  fast  men ;  but  I  suppose  you  don't  wish  to  go 
in  for  the  sort  of  society  found  at  the  bars  of  night  houses,  and  the  tables 
of  shabby  gaudy  supper-rooms  ?" 
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*'  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come,"  I  replied,  rather  smiling  at  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Scorgles  (for  he  told  me  that  was  hu  name 
immediately  afterwards)  **  but  I'm  afraid  I  may  be  rather  slow  even  among 
men  whom  you  say  are  not  fast ;  still,  let  me  thank  you  for  yonr  kindness, 
and  believe  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance."  ' 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  asleep,  and  dreaming  that  Mr.  Solwick  was  bleed- 
ing me  with  a  latchkey,  and  finally  awoke  to  look  for  the  window  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  room.  In  the  morning,  after  assuring  my  estimable  land- 
lady of  my  presence,  and  procuring  a  key  for  my  admission  in  future,  I 
breakfasted  in  the  ''  illegible"  apartment  off  a  rasher  of  stringy  bacon  and 
two  specky  eggs,  and  went  once  more  in  quest  of  Mr.  Diiewe  in  Blunder- 
buss Lane. 

Carthusian  Friars  is  a  place  wholly  devoted  to  business ;  nobody  ever 
sees  "  Apartments"  upon  bills  displayed  in  the  windows  there ;  it  is 
always  "  Offices,"  in  very  large  roman  capitals,  or  painted  white  upon  a 
black  board  hung  on  the  door  posts :  if  anybody  lives  there  at  all,  it  can 
only  be  either  underground  or  at  the  very  top  of  the  houses ;  and  the 
strangest  peculiarity  of  that  portion  of  the  population  seems  to  be  their 
always  wearing  black  crumpled  bonnets,  and  carrying  empty  paUs  up  and 
down  the  staircases.  Il^  may  be  considered  that  eveiy  thing  within  these 
dusty  precincts  is  conducted  with  the  strictest  regtdarity,  although  the 
place  itself  is  as  irregular  as  can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  not  a  square, 
nor  a  street,  nor  a  court,  nor  even  a  combination  of  all  three — ^but  lies  a 
half-foigotten  nook  of  houses,  a  congestion  of  bricks  and  mortar,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  City. 

The  establishment  dedicated  to  the  commercial  enterprises  of  Spoone- 
away  and  Maxhom  was,  perhaps,  a  shade  less  dingy  than  some  others  in  its 
neighbourhood,  inasmuch  as  the  door-step  was  '*  hearth-stoned"  to  the 
very  whitest  point  of  cleanliness,  and  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
square  hall,  paved  in  alternate  lozenges  of  black  and  grey,  which  stood  in 
such  profound  shadow  in  that  sidtry  summer  noon,  that  one  felt  a  thrill 
on  entering  it  like  that  produced  by  going  into  a  London  church  on 
a  week-day.  A  long  bright  plate,  stretching  across  the  door  like  a  brazen 
belt,  contained  the  names  of  the  firm,  and  shone  with  so  much  light  that 
the  black  composition  forming  the  letters  seemed  to  gain  half  a  score 
new  cracks  from  the  reflected  heat.  I  was  just  engaged  in  combatting  an 
irregular  desire  to  pick  out  one  or  two  of  these  characters  with  the  point 
of  my  penknife,  when  Mr.  Drewe,  who  had  left  me  there  for  a  minute, 
re-appeared,  followed  by  an  individual  in  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat, 
whose  face  (the  gentleman's,  I  mean)  was  so  cleanly  shaved,  and  so  red 
and  pu%,  that  it  hung  over  his  tight  white  stock  l^e  the  wattles  of  a 
turkey,  and  so  absorbed  my  attention,  that  he  had  run  against  me  and 
knocked  me  up  three  stairs  before  I  became  aware  of  an  introduction. 

"  Mr.  McLampland. — Mr.- .    This  is  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend 

of  mine,  Mr.  McLampland." 


(To  be  concluded  in  another  paper,) 
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Br  Wabwiok  Bixkoliw. 

(  WUA  lUiuiratitm  fty  tit  Autkar.) 

CHAPTEE  I. 

BB  Caliph  Hannin  Iras-Cibul,  mirnamed  The 

Uish^yj  xA  upon  a  great   throne  in    hie 

Chamber  of  Andience;  and  nrj  high  and 

mighty  did  the  Caliph  look,  on  that  exalted 

'  peroh.      Immediately  beneath  their  beloved 

f  sovereign  ut  the  twenty  privy  councillors  of 

I  state,  who  looked,  in  an  infenor  degree,  very 

[  high  and  mighty  too  ;  and  immediately  in 

I  front  of  the  twenty  priyy  connciliora  of  state 

were  disposed  as  many  little  writing'^eskB 

(like  detached  pews),  whereon  snch  of  the 

I  functionaries  aforesaid  as  had  nothing  better 

to  do,  were  drumming  with  their  respectiTe 

fingen  in  a  very  earnest  and  distraught  manner.     Behind  the  throne  stood 

the  gnmd  vizier,  rigid  and  motionless,  and  looking  like  a  very  ugly  ima;^ 

carved  in  wood  ;  and  behind  him  again,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  also 

wooden,  and  holding  in  his  mahogany-coloured  right  hand  the  bow-string 

of  office.     The  space  in  the  background  and  on  either  side  of  the  throne 

was  occupied  by  the  various  favorites  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 

Inl :  and  the  remote  per^>ective  on  every  side  was  represented  by  the 

inJbior  ofl^cers  of  bis  household,  and  by  such  of  his  admiring  subjects 

8s  had  been   fortunate  enough   to  elbow  their  way  into    the   royal 

presence.      And  no  man  in  aU  that  vast  assemblage  looked  into  bis 

ne^boor's  face  (save  the  twenty  privr  conncilloTt  of  state,  who  might  do 

so  by  virtue  of  their  office),  but  each  without  a  moment's  intermission 

beat  his  stolid  gase  upon  the  magoifloent  conntenance  of  the  CaUph,  and 

watched  the  slightest  motion  of  his  eye  with  a  fear  and  trembling  post 

belief. 

So  the  Caliph  Haroun  Iras-Cibul,  suntamed  The  Mighty,  sat  in  great 
pomp  and  state,  snrrounded  by  his  Court ;  and  the  Court  itself  sat  to  hear 
ippods ;  tad  very  tired  the  Court  was  with  the  unoommon  tediousneas  of 
the  task.  The  weather,  too,  was  unpleasantly  tropical,  and  the  chambei 
itl-ventilated ;  and  already  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  privy  councillors 
and  half-a-doEcn  inferior  officers  had  been  borne  out  of  the  court  in  a  limp 
condition,  and  popped  into  an  adjacent  bath  to  cool.  Not  to  mention 
that  the  Commanaer  of  the  Faithful  was  himself  more  than  once  over- 
powered by  the  beat,  and  ultimately  found  it  necessary  to  take  off  his 

VOL,  III.  R 
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turban,  and  place  it  on  the  ground  beside  him,  before  he  could  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  list  of  appeals  was  a  heavy  one,  for  the  Court  had  the  arrears  of 
several  ac^oumments  to  work  off.  But  scarcely  had  half-a-dozen  of  the 
merely  formal  applications  been  heard  and  disposed  of,  ere  others  of  a 
whoUy  irregular  and  unlooked-for  character  poured  in  from  all  sides. 
The  densely  packed  and  over-heated  Mussulmans  had  lost  their  respect  for 
majesty  in  a  wholesome  respect  for  themselves,  and,  governed  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  were  clamouring  at  the  top  of  their  voices, — 
some  for  more  air,  some  for  elbow-room,  some  for  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
and  the  mass  for  a  throwing  open  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  the 
entire  court  soon  became  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  turned  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  into  another  channel,  and  in  a  very  sudden  way 
dissolved  the  meeting.  The  grand  vizier  (whose  name  was  Diaper,  and 
who  was  chiefly  conspicuous  for  an  immense  red  beard,  and  that  peculiar 
description  of  freckled  face,  which  has  been  designated,  not  inaptly, 
"  Branny,"  )  in  stepping  forward  to  speak  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful, set  his  foot,  by  an  unhappy  chance,  upon  the  royal  turban,  and  in  so 
doing  (being  a  very  heavy  man,  with  the  tread  of  an  elephant)  he  crashed 
the  great  diamond,  which  was  set  in  the  front  of  the  turban,  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

Merciful  Allah  I  here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  I  A  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  the  assemblage,  as  the  Caliph  (who  had  observed  the/oKr^M 
on  the  instant  of  its  happening)  started  up  from  his  seat  in  an  ungovernable 
rage,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  unlucky  vizier,  grappled  hm  by  both 
hands  round  the  throat.  *'  Wretch  \"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder* 
while  his  expressive  eye  flashed  lightning  as  he  spoke, — "  what  bast  thou 
done?" 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  puissant,"  began  the  half-choked  and  trembling 
offender,  "  I" 

*'  Don't  talk  to  me,  dog,"  bellowed  the  irate  Caliph,  shaking  him  to  and 
firo  in  so  violent  a  maun^  that  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head,  and  one  bat- 
tered old  copper  coin,  far  down  in  the  depths  of  his  breeches-pocket,  plunged 
madly  about,  as  if  it  were  in  hot  haste  to  escape  from  solitary  con&ae- 
ment  and  learn  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

The  exasperated  Iras-Cibul  had  the  grand  vizier  down  upon  his  manow- 
bones  in  a  twinkling,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth  like  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer 
in  the  dog-days.  "  Pick  up  the  pieces,  somebody,"  roared  he,  pointing  to 
the  fragments  of  the  great  diamond,  which  lay  scattered  about  the  floor, — 
"  and  then  bind  this  fellow  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  our  palace :  to-morrow  he  dies  1 " 

His  orders  were  promptly  obeyed ;  and  the  culprit's  arms  having  been 
bound  tightly  to  his  sides,  and  lus  legs  dextrously  fisttered  together,  he 
was  conveyed  away  in  this  mummied  condition  to  the  region  of  mildew 
and  rats  indicated  by  his  majesty ;  looking  (as  a  waggish  musaolman  ob- 
served, who  fiuled  to  be  touched  by  the  foregoing  proceedings)  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  trussed  fowl  ready  for  the  royal  spit. 

Several  of  the  privy  councillors  of  state  and  of  the  prime  favorites 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Caliph,  and  ventured  to  put  in  a  tbnid 
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word  for  the  unhappy  culprit.  "  Consider,  O  Caliph !"  pleaded  they  ; 
"  he  is  your  old,  attached,  and  faithful  rizier ; — ^a  man  whose  beard  is  not 
longer  than  his  head,  and  whose  wisdom  has  filled  many  councils.  When 
you  destroy  him  you  cut  off  yonr  right  hand." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  was  the  leply,  accompanied  by  a  scowl  of  ex* 
ceeding  malignity.  "  He  dies,  were  he  ten  times  our  vizier.  I  have 
said!"  And  with  this  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  great  Haroun  Iras- 
Cibul  assumed  his  diamondless  turban,  and  swaggered  off  to  dinner; 
and  the  privy  councillors  and  prime  favorites,  having  no  further  object  in 
cooling  their  shins  upon  the  pavement  of  the  audience-chamber — ^rose  up 
with  a  discomfited  air,  and  went  home,  to  convey  the  dismal  tidings  to  their 
wives  and  families. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Caliph  was  aroused  from  hia 
alnmbm  by  a  tapping — ^not  of  the  woodpecker  on  the  hollow  beech-tree, 
but  of  some  one  at  the  door  of  the  divan.  *'  Ullo  1"  shouted  he,  "  who's 
there  ?" 

*'  It's  your  mijea^'s  slippers  and  roeewater,  so  please  you,"  replied  a 
timid  voice. 

"  Bother  1"  growled  the  Caliph,  who  after  a  prolonged  debauch  of  the 
night  before  felt  in  no  mood  to  turn  out ;  with  which  remark  the  drowsy 
monarch  turned  over  on  his  left  side,  and  was  about  once  more  to  sur- 
render himself  into  the  hands  of  the  soft  nurse  of  nature,  when  the  in- 
defatigable woodpecker  (who  evidently  had  no  intention  of  being  put  off 
in  that  uncecemonioas  fashion)  was  again  heard  tapping  at  the  door  of  the 
divan. 

"  Beard  of  my  father  1  this  is  too  much,"  roared  the  incensed  Iras- 
Cibul,  darting  out  of  the  divan  and  seizing  the  unsuspecting  messenger 
by  the  hair  of  his  head.  "-  What  do  you  want,  sirrah  P  What  means 
this  infernal  clatter,  £h  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  don't.  If  yon  please,  your  majesty,  you're  a  torturing  of  me," 
whined  the  startled  domestic. 

**  What  do  you  want  P"  reiterated  the  Caliph,  giving  him  a  final  wrench 
and  an  accompanying  jerk,  that  sent  him  sprawling  half-way  down  the 
palace  stairs. 

**  So  please  you.  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  replied  the  persecuted  one, 
picking  himself  up  in  a  semi-dislocated  and  wholly  diahevelled  condition, 
"  a  dentation  of  your  m^esty's  admiring  subjecU  craves  instant  speech 
with  you.    It  is  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  most  Illustrious." 

'*  Then  it  must  wait  a  little  longer,"  replied  the  Caliph,  with  some 
shadowy  reminiscence  of  an  ancient  Persian  lyric  running  in  his  head. 
"  No  1  Stay.  Tell  the  gentlemen  I'll  be  with  'em  in  ten  minutes."  And 
having  gone  through  the  various  stages  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  toilet — ^in 
which,  it  is  almost  unneoesaair  to  state,  shaving  did  noi  form  a  part — he  in 
due  course  of  time  confronted  the  deputation,  and  required  to  be  informed 
to  what  happy  dvcamstanoe  he  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  so  early  a 
visit. 

*'  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  said  the  sookeaman  of  this  body,  casting 
himself  at  the  slippers  of  the  Caliph,  which  he  saluted  rapturously  as  he 
spoke ;  '*  it  is  not  on  a  happy,  but  an  unhappy  errand  that  we  come.  We 
are  here  to  beg  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  yesterday  had  the  iU- 
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luck  to  cnuli  the  great  diomoad  in  your  turban.  Be  mraviful  as  wdl  as 
jtut,  O  Light  of  the  World,  and  spare  his  life." 

A  dark  frown  gathered  upon  the  Caliph's  expansive  brow  at  these  words, 
aud  a  malignant  smile  curled  his  lips.  "  Your  errand  is  fruitleas,"  replied 
he,  in  a  determined  tone.  "  He  dies  this  very  day,  I  am  resolved.  You 
needn't  trouble  youTselvea  to  say  anything  further,  my  good  pec^,  for 
I  promise  you  that  nothing  yon  can  advance  will  turn  me  from  my 
purpoae.  I  never  yet  heaid  of  any  ar^ment  so  strong  as  the  will  of  a 
Caliph.  Qentlemen,  may  your  beards  increase  !  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
wish  yon  a  very  good  morning." 

So  the  Caliph  bowed  the  deputation  ont  in  the  politest  manner  possi- 
ble; and  those  soft-hearted  mutsulmans  returned,  figuratively  speaking,  as 
emp^-handed  as  they  had  come. 


Later  in  the  day  a  proclamation  was  issued,  and  posted  on  all  the 
principal  walls  of  the  aty  ^  Bagdad,  to  the  effect  that  any  entorprising 
individual  who  should  within  twenty-one  days  from  that  time  bring  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  a  diamond  equal  ia  all  respects  to  the  one 
which  had  been  destroyed,  might  claim  aa  his  reward  the  hand  of  that 
illustrioua  potentate's  only  daughter  in  marriage.  And  appended  to  the 
proclamation  was  a  short  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
original  jewel  had  been  lost,  with  the  just  dimensions  and  intrinsic  vohie 
thereof  as  estimated  by  the  royal  jeweller.  Opposite  one  of  these  placaida 
ayoung  man  of  great  personal  attractions  was  observed  to  stop;  and  after 
having  contemplated  it  for  some  time  with  considerable  interest,  to 'dap 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  to  smite  himself  upon  the  breast,  and  finally  U> 
rush  off  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  distraction. 

What  conld  have  moved  this  young  man  of  grettt  personal  attractiims 
to  such  a  pitch  of  misery  and  despair  F  Allah,  to  whom  alone  the  secrets 
of  the  faithful  are  confided,  best  knows. 
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TwAS  eyening ;  and  the  song  of  a  thoiuaiid  birdfl  floated  in  the  air ; 
a  thousand  flowers  gave  forth  their  fragrance  to  the  world.  The  light- 
footed  sephyr — handmaiden  of  the  twilight — ^wound  its  way  stealthily 
through  the  dostering  orange-trees  that  dotted  the  gardens  of  tiie  Caliph's 
palace,  or  stole  in  murmnrs  among  the  prickly  cactoses,  whose  crimson 
bioasoms  it  scarce  stirred  with  its  soft  breath.  Oh,  happ^,  happy  hour  1 
Oh,  hour  of  tranquillity  and  peace  1  were  there  no  congenial  ^es  abroad* 
that  could  bear  witness  to  thy  transient  beauties — no  heart  in  keeping 
with  thy  calnm  serenity  P  Oh,  yes  I  The  Caliph's  only  daughter,  JugCjug 
— Jug- Jug  the  Pair  I 

And  sweeter  far  than  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  is  this  faiiy  deatore^ 
as  she  trips  lightly  along  the  garden  sward,  towards  a  bower  of  honey« 
suckle  and  jasmine,  which  the  fondness  of  a  parent  and  the  skill  of  the 
gardener  have  erected  for  her.  Softer  than  the  softest  zephyr  is  her 
peachy  cheek;  more  musical  the  silvery  tones  of  her  voice  than  the 
love-song  of  the  humming-bird  ;  her  lips  more  plump  and  roseate  than 
the  ripe  firuit  of  the  uncultivated  cherry-tiee,  and  her  teeth  whiter  than  the 
snowy  blossoms  of  the  acacia.  Lighter  than  a  fairy's  tread  is  the  maiden's 
gentle  footstep  as  she  glides  over  the  dew-dad  grass ;  more  supple  and 
graceful  her  form  than  tiie  bending  boughs  of  the  willows  on  the  margin 
of  the  winding  Tigris,  and  its  rippled  surface  is  not  more  undulating  than 
the  wavy  tresses  of  her  own  dark  hair.  Oh,  child  of  nature  I  thing  of 
wondrous  beauty !  may  Allah  preserve  thee  for  ever ! 

But  what  Ib  this  that  has,  on  a  sudden,  so  disturbed  the  maiden  P  Why 
flatters  that  timid  heart,  like  a  young  bird  panting  to  escape  from  its 
nest  P  That  taper  fore  finger — why  is  it  raised  to  those  parted  lips  as  in 
the  attitude  of  tisteningP  Whv  does  she  start  and  stop— and  then  go  on 
again  ?  And  why— oh  why  does  the  coukur^de-rou  so  unmistakeably 
usurp  the  place  of  the  lHy  in  her  damask  cheek  P  He  comes  1  'Tis  h&-* 
Abon-Eeman  I  the  treasure  of  her  soul  1  And  in  another  moment  she  is 
clasped  in  his  embrace. 

Now  Abon-Eeman  was  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  grand  visier,  and 
as  smart  a  young  feUow  as  yon  would  wish  to  see.  If  he  had  lived  at  a 
more  modem  date,  in  a  certain  Christian  land,  and  in  a  time  of  war,  he 
would  very  probably  have  been  drawn  for  the  ndlitia ;  but  as  he  happened 
to  live  in  Bagdad,  some  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  nudeus  of 
civilisation,  he  was  only  drawn  for  by  the  young  Eastern  ladies,  who 
cast  lots  to  see  which  of  them  should  have  him  for  a  sweetheart ;  and  he 
had  thus  become  the  property  of  the  fair  Jug- Jug,  who  was  so  ludgr  as  to 
draw  the  winning  card. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  lad  was  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  pretty  little 
dark-eyed  maid  to  whose  share  he  had  fallen ;  and,  though  inclined  to  be 
a  trifle  vain  of  himself  (and  what  good-looking  young  fellow  is  not  P)  had 
a  depth  of  honest  affection  for  the  Caliph's  daughter,  which  it  would 
take  a  reasonably  long  plummet  to  sound,  and  at  least  a  quire  of  papor 
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to  describe.  I  think  it  was  this  stricken  youth's  own  father,  who  (haying 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  one  day  in  terms  of  reprehension)  observed 
that  he  was  remarkable  for  two  things — ^he  had  the  handsomest  face  and 
the  thickest  skull  in  all  Bagdad.  Now,  touching  the  latter  peculiarity, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fair  Jug-Jug,  had  she  been  appealed  to, 
would  have  contradicted  its  existence  flatly ;  and  in  lespeot  to  the  former, 
it  had  so  wormed  its  way  into  her  silly  little  heart,  and  imprinted  itself  there 
in  such  uncommonly  indelible  marking-ink,  that  not  aU  the  chemicals  in 
the  world  could  have  removed  the  stain  (if  stain  it  was),  or  even  fltined  it 
in  the  least  degree. 

There's  no  disgoising  the  fact ;  the  foolish  Jug-Jug  was  over  head 
and  ears  (not  to  say  over  ears  and  turban)  in  love  with  the  owner  of  the 
handsome  face,  as  any  susceptible  damsel  of  sixteen  years  oould  well  be ; 
and  consequently,  when  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  she  made  not  the  faintest  show  of  resistance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  embraced  him  in  return,  saluting  him  with  her  nice  red 
Ups  on  either  cheek  (as  is  the  custom  in  some  barbarous  countries),  in  a 
most  resonant  and  unfeigned  manner. 

*'  I  have  stolen  away  from  cross  old  nurse,"  whispered  she,  with  a  low 
ohild'like  laugh,  as  she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  her  lover  in  the 
honeysuckle  bower  near  which  they  had  been  standing — *'  and  have  come 
alone,  through  these  great  dark  gardens,  to  meet  thee,  dear  Abon." 

**  Sweet  flower  of  the  morning  1  how  can  I  ever  repay  such  devotion  ?  '* 
replied  the  enamoured  youth,  pressing  his  moustached  lips  upon  her 
marble  brow  as  he  spoke.  **  But  listen  to  me,  pretty  bird ;  for  I  hare  a 
question  to  put  to  thee  which  requires  a  ve-ry  se-ri-ous  answer.  Tell 
me,  what  does  the  honey-bee  do  when  it  leaves  the  hivef" 

Jug- Jug  opened  her  .large  dark  eyes  veiy  wide  at  this  fimny  question, 
and  turned  a  wondering  face  towards  her  companion  as  she  said,  with 
the  brightest  little  smile  imaginable  dimpling  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 
••  Silly  Abon  I  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  but  you  do  know,  Jug-Jug,  if  you  will  only  flx  your  mind  upon 
what  I  am  saying.    Ton  can  fix  your  mind,  you  know,  if  you  tty." 

Jug-Jug  was  not  by  any  means  so  sure  of  that.  "  Ton  see  mine*8 
such  a  foolish,  flighty  little  mind,"  said  she,  "  that  I  cannot  keep  it  to 
anything  for  long  together,  and  sometimes  it's  perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  wanders  right  away — oh,  I  don't  know  how  far  away,  from  where  it 
ought  to  be,«— a  tiresome  plague !  and  tiy  as  hard  as  I  will,  I  can't  get  it 
back  again.  It's  such  an  obstinate  goose  of  a  thing.  I'm  afraid,"  she 
added,  with  a  ludicrous  glance  of  distress  at  her  companion,—"  I'm  afraid 
it's  going  to  be  very  unmanageable  just  now." 

**  I  hope  not,"  replied  Abon,  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this  extraordi* 
nary  disclosure.  **  Come,  I  will  repeat  the  question.  What  does  the 
honey-bee  do  when  it  leaves  the  hire?  Now,  attention!"  And  Abon 
held  up  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  with  a  solemn  air,  to  imply, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  the  query  at  his  fingers'  end,  and  that  Jug-Jug  need 
onlv  keep  her  eye  upon  that  member,  to  have  the  sentence,  word  for  word 
berore  her. 

"  H*m.  Oh,  I  know,"  responded  the  little  maid,  her  features  Hghting 
up  with  a  sadden  vay  of  intelligence* 
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How  doth  the  litUe  boiy  bee. 
Improve  eaeh  thimxig — "  * 

**  Precisely.  That  industrious  insect  royes  about  from  flower  to 
flower  in  search  of  honey,  and  haying  obtained  its  object  returns  in 
tiiamph  to  the  hiye.  Even  so  I,  dear  Jug-Jug,  thy  faithful  bee,  must 
ftj  from  thee,  my  beloved  hiye,  to  go  about  the  world  in  search  of<-» 
well,  not  exactly  of  honey,  but  of— of — " 

Abon  b^an  to  flounder  in  his  speech  at  this  point.  He  felt  that 
he  had  inyolved  himself  in  an  awkward  metaphor,  without  clearly  seeing 
his  way  out  of  it.  **  I  fancy,'*  he  gasped  at  length,  "  that  I  don't  make 
myself  intelligible  to  you." 

No.  Jug-Jug  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  him.  What  eould  the 
silly  fellow  mean  P 

**  I  win  speak  in  plainer  language  then,"  said  the  disconcerted  Abon, 
abandoning  the  metaphor  to  its  fate,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his 
knees  before  the  Caliph's  daughter.  "  Oh,  Jug-Jug,  cherished  of  my  heart  I 
O  flower  of  the  morning,  we  must  part  1 " 

"  Fart  ?  " 

"  Even  so.  But  only  for  a  short  time,  dear  one ;  and  then  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  I  hope  under  happier  circumstances.  Tou  haye  heard  of 
the  proclamation  issued  by  your  father." 

Proclamation!  What  proclamation?  Jug- Jug  hadn't  heard  a  word 
about  it.  Beally,  Abon  seemed  to  be  conducting  himself  in  a  yery  myste* 
tiona  maimer.  Why,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  didn't  the  man  explain  what 
he  meant,  and  not  go  on  teazing  her  in  that  unfeeling  way.  And  then 
Jug- Jug,  not  knowing  exactly  what  other  course  to  adopt,  fell  a-crying 
riolently ;  and  Abon  began  first  by  soothing  the  distressed  tittle  lady,  and 
ultimately  mingled  his  tears  with  ners.  So  they  passed  a  damp  half-hour 
tc^ther ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  (the  waters  haying  partially 
subsided),  Abon  entered  into  the  required  explanation. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  of  course  he  set  out  by  acquainting  Jug* 
Jug  with  the  nusfortune  which  had  happened  to  his  father ;  and  of  the 
Bcntenoe  which  in  consequence  thereof  had  been  pronounced  against  him 
by  tbe  indignant  Catiph  (whereat  Jug-Jug  was  more  horrified  than  she 
could  express).  Then  Abon  went  on  to  tell  her  how  (up  to  that  present 
speaking)  the  sentence  had  not  been  carried  out,  because  he  (Abon)  had 
bribed  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  with  a  heavy  sum  in  gold  to  defer  bow* 
stringing  the  unfortunate  tfulprit  till  the  expiration  of  the  one-and-twenty 
days  mentioned  in  the  proclamation ;  by  which  time  he  (Abon)  hoped, 
by  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  his  own  perseverance,  to  return  with  the 
object  of  his  search  (meaning  the  diamond),  and  claim  the  redemption  of 
an  honored  parent,  and  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  affected  more  than  life 
itsdf. 

**  Tou  will  perceive  from  what  I  haye  been  telling  you,"  said  the  young 
man  when  he  had  ended  his  recital,  *'the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which  I 
haTe  either  to  win  or  lose  in  the  forthcoming  atrnggle ;  and  why  it  is 

*  From  this  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  lines  commencing  Doctor  Watti^ 
Hymn  aro  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  Doctor  Watts  himMlf  a  pUgiariBt ;  but  as 
an  inqiihy  into  their  authoTBhip  will  not  be  profitable  or  instractive,  it  will  not  be 
ponaed. 
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neoessaiy  that  we  should,  for  a  brief  space,  separate.  The  story  also 
carries  a  moral  with  it,  pretty  one ;  for  it  shows  the  instability  of  all 
earthly  grandeur,  and  teaches  how  a  single  false  step  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  jeopardize  life.  But  I  must  now,  I  need  not  say  with  what 
great  reluctuice,  bid  you  farewell.  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  arrange 
previous  to  my  departure  from  Bagdad,  and  must  set  out  by  sunrise  to* 
morrow  morning. 

"  So  soon  ?  "  was  the  tearful  response. 

*'  So  soon.  Every  instant  I  tarry  here  is  just  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  twenty-one  day8»  and  the  chance  of  my  discovering  that  whidi 
will  make  you  mine  for  ever.  In  short,  every  minute  b  of  moment  to 
me.  There  will  be  a  strongish  muster  of  competitors  in  this  Jewel-hunt, 
you  may  depend  upon  it ;  but  I  have  something  lurking  in  the  xeoeaaea 
of  my  bieast  which  whispers  hope,  and  tells  me  that  I  shall  be  the  onlj 
successful  adventurer.  Think  of  me  always,  sweet  bird,  while  I  am 
absent  from  thee,  and  that  will  shorten  the  nours  till  my  return.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  dear  Jug- Jug,  believe  me  to  be,  as  ever, 

"  Most  affectionately  and  truly  yours. 

««  Abon •' 

Was  gone  like  mist  before  the  sun.    Jug-Jug  turned  to  maTmor 

some  last  words  of  adieu  to  the  impetuous  young  man,  and  found  that  he 
was  no  longer  by  her  side.  The  only  companion  of  her  solitude  was  the 
night  wind,  which  sans  mournfully  amongst  the  branches  of  the  acacia 
trees,  and  had  no  word  of  comfort  for  her  faltering  heart  in  any  cadence 
of  its  voice. 

"  He  might  have  escorted  me  back  to  the  palace,  I  think,"  sobbed  the 
distressed  Httle  maid.  And  in  a  very  glum  temper  she  retraced  her  steps 
to  that  edifice,  and  soon  lost,  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  iimocence,  all  memoiy 
of  her  recent  grief. 

The  punctual  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above  the  grey  horizon  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  vizier's  son  rose  too ;  and  tying  up  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  an  old  stocking,  he  mounted  his  trusty  steed,  and  soon 
left  the  city  of  Bagdad  far  behind  him. 

As  he  had  no  particular  obiect  in  favoring  one  point  of  the  compass 
more  than  another,  he  jogged  along  carelesdy  enough,  keeping  dear  of 
the  toll-gat  es  upon  economical  grounds,  and,  with  this  single  exoeption, 
permitting  his  horse  to  carry  him  whithersoever  it  listed.  The  conse- 
quence was*  that  that  intelligent  animal  gave  a-loose  to  his  capricious 
fancy  by  strolling  off  to  the  nearest  chalk-pit,  over  the  edge  of  whic^ 
he  presently  precipitated  himself  and  his  unconscious  rider  with  sudi  forces 
that  Abon — ^after  executing  a  couple  of  rapid  summersaults  in  the  air^-^ 
plumped  upon  the  ground,  some  twenty  feet  below,  bruised  and  senseless. 

He  had  fallen  with  his  hce  upon  a  sharp  flint ;  and  when  he  came  to 
himself,  he  found  that  his  cheek  was  cut  in  a  moat  shocking  manner,  and 
bleeding  profusely.  However,  he  stanched  the  blood  as  well  as  he  was 
fhU  with  his  scarf,  and  having  bound  up  the  wound  in  the  same  article  of 
raiment,  went  in  search  of  the  author  of  the  mischief,  whom  he  discovered 
browsing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  «pot,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

After  bestowing  upon  him  a  dozen  admonitoiy  cuffs  and  as  many 
hearty  curses,  he  once  more  mounted  his  back,  and  although  somewhat 
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sore  fiom  the  effects  €i  his  reoeat  tumble,  proceeded  with  undiminished 
ardour  on  his  journey. 

Some  three  days  had  been  consumed  bv  Abon  in  fruitless  wandering 
up  and  down  the  country,  when  he  found  himself  at  sunset  on  the  third 
eTeniug  before  the  gatos  of  a  large  city ;  and  being  fatigued  with  hard 
riding,  he  resolved  to  alight  there,  and  rest  till  morning.  As  he  came  to 
this  wise  determination,  he  cast  his  eyes  about,  and  obseryed  a  venerable 
gentleman  with  whitey-brown  hair  and  a  chocolate-colored  face  sitting  upon 
the  grosB  by  the  roadside,  who,  rising  up  in  a  great  hurry  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Abon,  ran  towards  him,  and  called  upon  him  in  a  loud 
voice  to  atop. 

"  I  've  been  expecting  you,  young  man,  for  a  long  time,"  said  he,  as  he 
drew  near. 

**  Some  process-server,  I'll  be  bound,"  thought  Abon.  "  He's  mistaken 
in  his  man,  though ;  I  don't  owe  a  penny  in  the  world.  Well,  my  good 
sir,  and  what  may  be  your  business  with  me  P" 

'*  If  you  have  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  will  take  a  seat  beside  me  on 
the  grass,  I  wiU  tell  you,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Abon,  dismounting  &om  his 
horse,  and  squatting  himself  in  the  required  spot,  "  Now,  sir,  I'm  all 
attention :  only  be  as  explicit  as  you  can,  if  you  please,  for  I  find  the 
grass  inconveniently  damp,  and  am  not  so  partial  to  rheumatism  as  to 
wish  to  court  its  society." 

"Tush I  That's  a  small  matter,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  sneer 
which  made  his  ancient  features  look  anything  but  prepossessing.  **  You 
would  have  encountered  a  worse  peril  than  rheumatism  had  you  entered 
the  gates  of  this  city ;  every  foot  of  ground  in  it,  sir,  is  under  the  power 
of  enchantment." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  replied  Abon«  "  Well,  I've  often  heard  that  trc- 
velleis  see  strange  things,  but  I  never  thought  that  I  should  encounter 
anything  half  so  wonderful  as  an  enchanted  city.  Pray,  what  then  may 
have  become  of  the  inhabitants  P" 

"  Oh,  they're  enchanted  too.  Every  living  creature,  sir,  in  this  unfor- 
tunate eity  is  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  has  been  any  time  these  fifty  years !" 

"  Why  don't  yon  wake  'em  up  P"  asked  Abon,  with  very  natural 
surprise. 

"  Your  question,  young  gentleman,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  sagacity,  as  the  proposition  therein  contained  is  impracticable. 
I  dmCi  wake  'em  up,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  ca/iCt.  The  accomplish-* 
ment  of  that  task  rests  solely  with  yourself." 

"  With  meP"  cried  the  astonished  Abon-Eeman. 

"Even  so.  But  favour  me  with  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  and 
you  will  then  better  understand  my  meaning." 

"  You  must  know,  O  stranger,"  began  the  old  gentleman,  laying  four 
remarkably  skinny  fingers  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  companion,  "  that  this 
is  one  of  the  six  cities  which  paid  an  annual  sum  for  tribute  money 
to  that  renowned  potentate  and  sage  magician  King  Chloroform,  of 
whom  you  have  doubtless  heard, 

"  Half  a  centujy  ago,  it  was  as  pleasant  and  as  lively  a  spot  as  you 
might  meet  with  in  the  longest  day's  march,  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
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was  under  the  domination  of  a  oertain  Prince  Thinghmnmee,  who  now 
lies  snoring  away  his  days  in  that  tall  building,  which  you  may  pefoeiye 
above  the  trees  yonder.  No,  not  that  green  marble  affair,  with  the 
inverted  sugar-basin  on  the  top  of  it ;  but  the  one  to  the  right,  like  an 
attenuated  pepper-box.  In  fact,'^  added  the  old  gentleman,  drawing 
Abon's  attention  to  the  edifice  in  question  with  his  crooked  forefinger, 
*'  that  is  Prince  Thinghummee's  palace ;  and  I  had  almost  said,  his  graTe. 

**  Well,  sir,  it  chanced  one  fine  summer's  day,  as  this  amiable  yonng 
prince  was  dozing  over  his  after-dinner  pipe  and  his  sixth  pot  of  sherbet, 
that  he  should  fall  a-thinking  (a  weakness  to  which  he  was  not  greatly 
addicted,  I  believe) ;  and  it  came  into  his  head  all  on  a  sudden  that  he 
had  no  business  to  be  paying  tribute  money  to  old  Chloroform,  as  he 
sportively  called  him.  Not  a  bit  of  it; — ^who  was  old  Chloroform,  he  shonld 
wish  to  be  informed,  that  his  great  pockets  were  to  be  kept  constantly 
filled  up  and  running  over,  with  the  hard-earned  thrift  of  other  people  f 

"  He  knew  it  to  be  an  unpleasant  fact  that  his  (Prince  Thinghummee's) 
exchequer  was  the  reverse  of  flush  at  the  best  of  times,  and  that  it  was  at 
a  lower  ebb  at  this  particular  period  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Why, 
then,  should  he  be  casting  the  few  pearls  he  had  before  such  a  swine  as 
this  Chloroform  P  A  fellow  from  whom  he  never  got  anything  in  retom ; 
no,  not  even  so  much  as  a  written  acknowledgment  or  a  civil '  thankje.' 
So  says  he,  rising  up  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  in  a  vicious 
kind  of  way,  '  Not  another  farthing  of  dues  will  I  pay  to  him  from  thiji 
time  forth,  I'm  resolved;  and  so  I'll  tell  him  to  his  avaricious  old  face 
when  I  see  him.' 

"  Will  you  believe  me,  sir,  he  had  hardly  got  the  last  of  these  big  words 
out  of  his  innocent  little  mouth,  when  the  subject  of  them  stood  before 
him,  and  making  him  a  low  bow,  said,  *  I  accidentally  overheard  your 
concluding  observation,  my  dear  prince,  and  am  anxious  to  know  if  it 
be  really  your  intention  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  tribute  money  to 
me.' 

" '  Such  is  my  intention,  undoubtedly !'  replied  the  prince,  with  an 
undaunted  aspect. 

" '  Then  your  doom  is  sealed,'  said  King  Chloroform,  with  an  ominons 
frown.  '  You  refuse  to  satisfy  my  just  claim— you  insult  me  behind  my  back 
in  a  most  cowardly  and  ungentlemanly  manner — and  you  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  The  punishment  I  shall  inflict  will  be  a  terrible  one  indeed ; 
and  it  mUi  fall  not  only  upon  yourself,  but  also  upon  the  whole  of  your 
subjects,  and  upon  every  living  creature  within  the  walls  of  this  dij. 
Know,  wretch  1'  he  continued,  in  a  furious  voice, — and  his  form  dilated  as 
he  spoke, '  that  I  am  a  potent  magician,  and  an  immortal  genius ;  and  that 
I  intend  presently  to  visit  you  (who,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are  no  conjuror, 
or  you  would  not  so  unthinkingly  have  placed  yoursdf  in  my  power,)  with 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  you  will  never  awaken.' — 

"  *  Mercifiil  AUah  1'  ejaculated  the  unfortunate  Thinghnmmee,  whose 
moustaches  stood  on  end  with  fright, — ^  what  is  this  you  teU  me  ?  * 

'*  *  Until  such  time  as  a  oertain  young  gentleman  of  noble  birth  and 
prepossessing  exterior,  having  a  scar  upon  lus  left  dieek,  shall  take  you  by 
the  nose,  and  pull  it  three  several  times :  upon  which  you  will  be  restored 
to  consciousness ;  you,  and  the  whole  of  your  subjects.      But  take  beed 
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that  yoQ  omit  not  from  that  date  the  regular  remittance  to  me  of  your 
tribote  money ;  for  I  promise  you,  that,  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  I 
shall  not  be  inclined  to  let  you  off  with  so  light  a  punishment.* 

" '  Wig  of  my  father  1'  cried  the  panic-stricken  prince,  tugging  at  his 
beaid  with  both  hands  in  a  frantic  manner.  *  Light,  call  you  it  P  I  think 
it  of  all  fates  the  most  horrible.  But,  dear  sir,  you  are  surely  jesting 
with  me.' 

" '  Am  1 1'  was  the  ironical  reply ;  *  then,  I'm  thinking  you'll  find  the 
joke  an  extremely  unpleasant  one.  But  I  will  no  longer  delay  by  an  idle 
bandying  of  words  my  just  and  inflexible  yeugeance.' 

"And  thus  saying, ti^e  sorcerer  took  a  step  towards  Prince  Thinghummee, 
who,  idling  npon  Ms  knees  as  the  other  approached,  shrieked  out,  in  re- 
pentant and  spasmodic  tones, '  Mercy  !  mercy  I  dread  Chloroform  1  I  will 
pay  you  the  tribute  money,  if  you  will  but  grant  me  time ;  I  will,  indeed. 

At  present,  my  coffers  are ' 

'* '  As  empty  as  yonr  head,'  was  the  sneering  rejoinder. 
"'See,'  continued  the  trembling  suppliant,  tlurustiug  his  hands  ner- 
Toasly  into  Ms rarious  pockets,  and  prcnlucing  some  smaJ^  coin  therefrom; 
'  here  is  all  the  money  1  have  in  the  world.    Take  it,  O  puissant  Chloro- 
fomi !  Take  it,  and ' 

"  But  before  the  poor  young  gentleman  could  carry  out  his  sentence, 
his  sentence  was  carried  out :  for  he  fell  simultaneously  into  an  adjacent 
seat,  and  into  a  deep  sleep,  overcome  by  the  diabolical  arts  of  the  wicked 
magician. 

*'  Atpredaely  the  same  hour  and  minute,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  turning 
towards  Abon-£eman  with  a  large  tear  glistening  in  the  comer  of  either 
eye, "  the  whole  city  fell  asleep  too.  So  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
on  all  sides  but  snores.  '  Genius  of  Evil,  I  thank  thee  I'  then  said  King 
Chloroform,  marking  the  success  which  had  attended  his  necromancy  with 
a  loud  ehuckle  of  satisfaction.  *  Thus  do  I  chastise  those  insolents  who 
dare  to  oppose  my  will.  Blind  and  rash  fool  1'  (and  he  spumed  the  inert 
form  of  tne  young  prince  with  his  foot),  '  hadst  thou  been  more  wide- 
awake, thou  hadst  not  now  been  so  fast  asleep.'  And  with  these  con- 
chding  words.  King  Chloroform  vanished  in  a  mist-erious  manner,  and 
has  never  been  seen  in  these  parts  since." 

*'  But  how  comes  it,"  inquired  Abon,  turning  an  incredulous  look  upon 
his  venerable  companion  as  he  concluded  his  recital,  "  that  you — who,  I 
presume,  are  (or  I  should  rather  say,  were)  one  of  Prince  Thinghummee's 
subjects — escaped  the  horrible  doom  which  fell  upon  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ill-foted  city  ?" 

"  I  was  forewarned,"  he  rejoined,  closing  his  right  eye  with  a  solemn 
air;  "and  to  be  forewarned,  as  you  know,  is  to  be  forearmed." 

"You  sipeak  in  riddles,  old  man,"  said  Abon.  "  I  have  a  volume  of 
such  things  at  home ;  but  I  was  never  veiy  ready  at  guessing  them.  Be 
pleased,  therefore,  to  explain  yourself  more  fully." 

"  I  intend  no  other,"  replied  the  Sage ;  "  and  for  this  purpose  I  must 
premise  that  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  thereabouts,  I  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  drug-merchant  in  this  citv ; — that  on  the  night  before 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred  with  which  I  have  just  acquainted 
you,  I  had  an  extraordinary  dream,  which  presented  the  droumstances  to 
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me  precisely  as  I  have  already  narrated  them ; — ^that  I  aioae  in  a  great 
fright,  and  collecting  as  much  of  my  stock-in-trade  and  i«ady-monej  as 
I  could  cany  with  me  in  a  large  box,  fled  the  city ; — ^that  a  short  time 
afterwards  I  remembered  me  of  a  certain  drag  in  my  possession,  which 
was  a  sure  antidote  against  sleep ; — ^that  I  returned  to  the  city,  and 
tested  its  potency  by  wdldng  about  the  streets,  and  inspecting  the  houses 
and  their  unconscious  occupants,  for  a  whole  week,  without  so  much  as 
closing  an  eye; — and  finally,  that  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  city 
gates  (which  post  I  have  occupied  unremittingly  up  to  this  mome&t),'not 
only  to  warn  the  ignorant  against  trespassing  upon  such  dangerous  ground, 
but  also  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  yoursdf.  I  noticed  the  scar  upon 
your  left  cheek  the  instant  you  approached,  and  knew  you  to  be  the 
stranger  I  sought." 

"  Have  you  the  drug  you  speak  of  still  in  your  possession?"  inquired 
the  amazed  Abon,  whose  doubts  as  to  the  yeracity  of  the  old  man's 
statement  had  now  entirely  vanished. 

"I  have,"  returned  he,  producing  a  small  phial  of  some  dark-coloured 
liquid  from  his  breast  pocket;  "for  without  it  nothing  could  be  done. 
Armed  with  this  powerral  talisman,  I  will  engage  that  you  shall  pass  un- 
harmed through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  if  you  have  only  the  courage 
necessary  for  the  arduous  task  you  are  chosen  to  perform." 

«  Do  you  furnish  me  with  the  proper  instructions,  and  I  will  under* 
take  to  supply  the  courage,"  said  Abon,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  remark. 

**  Good  1  They  are  these.  Hold  this  phial  under  your  nose — ^keep 
yonder  Palace  in  your  eye,  and,  after  walking  about  a  stone's-throw  along 
the  first  turning  to  the  left,  out  of  the  main  street  of  the  city,  you  will 
find  yourself  before  the  Palace  gates. .  Enter  them  fearlessly ;  and  pro* 
oeeding  across  a  paved  court-yard  to  a  large  Hall  at  the  extremity  of  it, 
you  will  there  meet  with  the  object  of  your  search.  The  rest  of  your 
instructions  I  have  abeady  given  you.  And  now,  O  adventuitms  jouth, 
depart  upon  your  errand ;  and  may  Allah  speed  you  therein  I" 

"  Fear  not,"  rejoined  Abon,  springing  lightly  upon  his  feet;  "  but  ooimt 
on  a  success!^  issue." 

And  with  these  words  he  applied  the  phial  to  his  nose,  and  in  hia  new 
character  of  "  Bottle-holder  passed  fearlessly  through  the  city  gates, 
and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  sped  onwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  Palace. 

(  To  b$  €<mUmied,) 


DIALOGUES  OF  THE  LIVING.— No.  IIL  POLITICAL  ASPECTS. 

BT  J.  HOLLUrOSHBAD. 

Hylca, — So  Palmerston  does  not  consider  himself  the  head  of  either 
of  those  old  Parliamentary  shadows,  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative 
"party :"  he  aspires  to  lead  the  English  people. 

Fhilonow. — ^Yes,  by  the  nose ! 
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EflM. — ^Worthy  ambition  I  And'not  difficult,  it  seems,  to  gratify. 
PAH. — ^Not  in  the  present  state  of  general  political  ignorance.  England 
has  presented  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  during  the 
late  elections.  Take  that  little  cluster  of  immacuhite  respectabilities,  the 
leaily  independent,  unbribeable  electors.  Their  eyes  scarcely  dry  from 
weeping  over  a  sixteenpenny  Income  Tax,  they  rally  round  that  hallowed 
centre  of  British  liberty  and  hasty  carpentry  the  Hustings,  and  more 
sarage  and  unieasoning  than  the  poor  despis^  red  man  in  his  primeval 
solitudes,  they  dance  a  war^dance,  and  they  howl  for  blood.  For  what  P 
Hare  thdr  wigwams  been  burnt  oyer  their  heads  P  Hare  their  squaws 
been  spiked  as  they  sat  at  their  crochet  work  P  Have  their  children  been 
brained  in  their  perambolators  P  No ;  but  there  has  been  a  dispute  about 
a  barge  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  a  dispute  that  might  have  been 
settled  by  a  tenpenny  letter  per  Overland  Mail ;  but  a  British  Prime 
Minister  considers  that  the  British  flag  has  been  insulted,  and  he  would 
niher  die  than  not  sanction  a  wholesale  destmction  of  our  property,  to 
bring  barbarians  to  order.  Bally  round  him,  independent  electors,  and 
lepresentatiTes  of  independent  electors.  The  Goyemment  gives  twelve 
months'  credit  in  matters  of  war,  and  they  take  the  money  by  easy 
quarterly  instalments ; — ^it  is  not  felt. 

Byla». — ^Why,  you're  a  breeches  pocket  politician  I 

PkU, — I  am ;  and  so  are  many  more  when  the  day  of  payment  comes. 
Those  organs  that  are  the  most  unscrupulous  in  advocating  war,  are  the 
first  to  join  any  ciy  for  the  reduction  of  taxation.  And  how  logically  they 
argue  the  question  when  the  pressure  forces  it  upon  them  1  The  Ministers 
are  treated  as  contractors,  bound  to  furnish  Qovemment  at  a  certain  price, 
and  not  as  stewards,  who  must  be  reimbursed  their  outlay,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Hie  comparative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  are  as  nothing 
to  these  representatives  of  public  opinion.  It  is  the  amount  of  a  tax 
that  constitutes  its  merit  or  its  iniquity.  They  are  rampant  under  the 
injustice  of  an  income-tax  at  sixteenpenoe ;  they  are  calm  and  happy 
under  the  same  injustice  at  sevenpence. 

•%2aff.-^Tes ;  and  while  the  war-at-any-price  doctrines  are  being  advo- 
cated in  one  *'  leader,"  it  is  amusing  to  notice  in  another  a  fretful  im- 
patience of  the  natural  rise  in  interest— ^he  index  of  the  value  of  capita). 
Then  their  wrath  is  poured  down  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they 
inquire  fiercely  "  how  long  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  to  be  crushed 
by  the  prinleged  tyranny  of  a  grasping  monopoly." 

Pkil. — ^As  if  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  corporation,  could  do 
more  than  obtain  the  market  value  of  its  capital.  And  yet  these  miserable 
organs  are  honest  in  one  sense, — they  represent  the  gross  ignorance  and 
bhnd  prqudices  of  the  public.  On  a  Wednesday  you  shall  have  a  meeting 
at  Gtuldhall  of  the  cream  of  London  Merchants,  held  to  support  a 
^f^niater  in  putting  down  Bussian  aggression  in  Turkey  at  the  cost  to 
the  world  of  a  million  a  day,  while  a  very  similar  aggression  has  been 
nuiiatained  by  ourselves  in  India  for  many  a  year ;  on  a  Thursday  a 
^>&k  Directorate  raises  the  rate  of  discount  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the 
woild  is  favoured  with  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a  paralyzed  City, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  advent  of  "  The  James  Baines,"  homeward  bound 
from  Australia  with  half  a  milHon  of  gold,  which  is  expected  to  materially 
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ease  the  money  market !  It  comes ;  it  does  not  have  the  anticipated 
effect.  How  should  it,  small  drop  as  it  is,  poured  into  the  great  capital 
ocean  of  the  world  ?  It  does  not  replace  the  war  expenditure  of  a  day, 
and  how  should  it  cause  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  value  of  that  capital 
which  is  spread  over  every  country,  and  which  is  numbered  by  thousands 
of  millions  ? 

HylM. — ^They  raise  a  ciy  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  Bank  of  France,  to 
repair  the  errors  of  its  management,  and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  iU 
position ;  and  what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  with  few  exceptions, 
belieye  it. 

Phil, — ^They  do.  And  yet,  with  such  ignorance  of  economical  sdeoce 
and  civil  government,  these  people — householders  without  doubt — ^have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  representatives  (many  of  them  become  i^re- 
sentatives  themselves)  to  the  exclusion  of  what  are  called  the  ignorant 
masses.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  people  should  be  led  away  by 
any  unreasoning  ciy,  should  blindly  support  a  Minister  in  an  un« 
necessary  war,  entered  into  upon  a  tactician's  grounds  for  utterly  selfish 
purposes ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  being  totally  illogical,  and  having 
no  guiding  principles,  should  turn  against  the  same  Minister,  and  object 
to  the  cost  of  the  same  policy  that  they  had  before  supported  ? 

Hylas. — ^It  is  not ;  and  yet  such  supporters  are  worthy  of  a  Minister 
of  no  principles. 

Phil. — ^You  forget  "progressive  improTcment." 

Hyla». — ^The  key-stone  of  a  very  suspicious  policy,  especially  in  a 
Minister  of  seventy-three.  One  would  think  that  a  man  who,  during  an 
active  legislatiye  life  extending  over  half  a  century,  can  point  to  no  act  that 
he  has  done  that  will  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country ;  who  has 
been  in  every  Ministry  and  in  no  reform ;  who  dings  to  the  teaditional 
policy  of  Pitt  and  those  statesmen,  so-called,  of  the  last  century,  who  did 
more  to  send  back  England  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  than  can 
be  rectified  by  a  hundred  years  of  prosperity  and  careful  government; 
and  whose  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  econondcal  sdmice,  the  very 
lifeblood  of  statesmanship,  would  now  disgrace  a  poor  usher  at  a  second- 
rate  academy ; — I  say  any  man  of  pure  ambition  feeling  all  this,  and  not 
wishing  to  die  unregretted,  like  the  meanest  of  us, — ^by  all  save  a  small 
family  circle,  and  to  be  forgotten  in  twenty  years,  would  give  us  a  policy 
more  bold  and  honest  than  is  contained  in  those  two  Tague  words,  "  pro- 
gressive improvement." 

Phil. — ^Unless  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Houae  of 
(Commons  conducive  to  more  than  patriarchal  longevity,  the  cry  that  many 
members  have  chosen  of  "  Palmerston  for  ever,"  is  a  most  unfortunate 
cry.  In  the  event  of  anything  happening  to  the  Noble  Lord,  those 
members,  to  be  consistent,  ought  to  resign  their  trust  t  would  they  do  so  ? 

Hfflaa. — ^No,  they  would  transfer  their  allegiance  to  any  other  deter- 
mined placeman. 

PhU, — ^Where  the  strong  hand  of  corruption  is  not  evident,  it  is 
curious  to  speculate  upon  what  principle  many  men  have  been  returned. 
The  constituencies  seem  to  forget  that  under  the  present  system  of  unequal 
electoral  divisions  of  the  country,  it  is  the  member  that  makes  the  {Uaoe, 
and  not  the  place  the  member.    If  Mr.  Disraeli  were  to  represent  a  Scotch 
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BoroQgli  of  ihiee  hundred  yotera,  it  would  become  distingaished ;  while 
Manchester  under  its  new  members  will  assuredly  sink  into  a  fourth-rate 
position  in  the  political  scale.  One  would  think  that  the  parochial 
instinct,  if  nothii^  higher,  would  guide  the  electors  in  the  choice  of  a 
repreeentative.  And  yet  where  ''  election  expenses  "  (the  new  name  for 
bribeiy)  hare  had  no  influence,  as  in  Southwark,  we  find  Sir  Charles 
Nipier  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  I 

Hyku. — ^Possibly  from  some  indefinite  feeling  of  gratitude  for  seirioes 
of  some  kind. 

Fkil. — ^Is  the  House  of  (Commons  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  asylum  for 
decayed  serranta  of  the  state  or  country  P  We  are  not  an  illiberal  nation ; 
and  if  any  man  has  done  us  service,  let  him  be  amply  compensated 
oat  of  the  public  funds ;  and  if  he  merits  and  desires  a  title,  let  him  have 
it.  But  do  not  return  a  man  out  of  some  vague  sentiment  of  gratitude 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  legislator,  who  is  intellectually  blind,  lame, 
and  incapable  1 

E^lat, — ^This  is  freedom  of  election. 

PkU. — ^Yes,  partial  freedom,  under  the  absurd  system  of  household 
snfirage ;  but  I  question  if  such  men  would  be  where  they  are  under  an  ex- 
tended franchise.  If  they  were  returned  I  should  deplore  the  fact,  but  sub- 
mit to  it.  Inaugurate  a  system  of  perfect  freedom  and  equality  of  civil 
lights,  and  then  let  it  work,  without  interference.  I  see  nothing  but 
oniTersal  suffrage  and  the  ballot  that  will  answer  this  end.  I  have  never 
seen  one  honest  argument  urged  against  the  employment  of  the  latter. 
It  is  said  to  be  "  un-English"  by  gentlemen  who  use  it,  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  it  confers  at  their  clubs. 

ffjfltu. — We  stand  a  chance  of  enlisting  a  distinguished  advocate  in 
its  fsTour.  I  can  fancy  Mr.  Eobert  Lowe,  with  his  ^ead  bound  up,  resolving 
over  a  basin  of  gruel  that  it  is  less  un-English  to  vote  by  ballot  than  to 
be  pelted  with  brickbats.  The  Times  has  always  opposed  this  rational 
sdieme  by  appealing  to  prejudices  rather  than  reason.  Now  that  its 
nominee  has  suffered  we  may  expect  a  change.  There  are  some  people 
who  cannot  grasp  an  abstract  idea,  until  it  is  presented  to  them  in  the 
grossest  and  most  material  form. 

PkU. — ^The  Times  will  not  move  without  that  disturbing  element  in 
poUtics,  an  organised  agitation.  If  such  an  agitation  were  to  spring 
into  existence  to-morrow,  having  for  its  object  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  electoral  reform,  the  Times  would  give  it  its  sup* 

port ^upon  the  day  of  victory ;  and  if  not  in  time  to  throw  flowers 

before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,  it  would  manage  to  come  in  very  close  at 
the  tear,  and  swell  the  song  of  triumph. 

Hylas, — ^True ;  and  as  there  seems  little  prospect  of  such  an  agitation 
at  the  present  time,  we  must  look  within  for  our  measure  of  reform, 
instead  of  without. 

PkU, — ^Tes,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  Session,  after  many  rumours, 
many  surmises,  manr  notices,  the  champion  of  reform.  Lord  Jolm  Bussell — 
who  got  in  for  the  Uity  of  London  more  upon  pluck  than  principle — ^wOl 
bring  forward  a  biU,  the  well-digested  product  of  many  a  sleepless 
night  and  laborious  day  ;  and  when  the  scheme  is  developed  to  an  ex* 

peotant  House,  it  will  turn  out  to  be a  lodger  suffrage  I  Yes,  a  good, 

substantial  lodger  suffrage.     Some  there  will  be  who.  will  complain  that 
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this  is  but  a  poor  pettifogging  way  of  dealing  with  a  great  principle. 
Don't  listen  to  them ;  they  are  prejudiced.  If  you  want  to  gather  tke 
full  value  of  the  measure,  read  the  Bussell  organ.  ''  We  always  looked 
upon  Lord  John  as  the  natural  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  we  are  not 
disappointed.  The  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  introduced  last  night 
to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  is  worthy  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
master  mind  that  carried  the  first  reform  biU,  and  that  are  always  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  cause  of  the  people." 

ffyUu. — No  doubt,  we  shall  have  a  small,  mean  measure  that  will  dis- 
gust real  friends,  and  fill  foes  with  contempt,  and  that  will  pass  into 
oblivion  without  a  regret.  Meanwhile,  the  old,  rotten  system  mil  go  on 
undisturbed.  A  seat  will  stiU  cost  from  three  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  poor  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  will  still  have  to  eiq>end  his  annual  thousand 
pounds,  to  keep  the  fickle  Electors  of  Maiylebone  in  good  humour. 

FkU. — ^And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  there  are  purity  enthusiasts  or  dis- 
appointed candidates,  who  appeal  to  the  hollow  mockery  of  a  petition  on 
the  score  of  bribery!  And  when  some  clumsy  fellow  has  done  his  work  so 
badly,  that  Jonah-like  he  has  perforce  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship, — ^how  beautifully  the  House  can  put  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
and  feign  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  things !  Oh,  that 
some  practical  satirist  and  earnest  reformer  would  draw  his  cheque  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  bring  in  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  upon  high 
purity  principles — a  ticket-of-leave  man  1 

JEfylaa, — Or  it  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  form  a  combination  of 
such  capitalists  who  would  subscribe  twenty  times  the  amount,  for  which 
sum  any  energetic  parliamentary  agent,  making  a  reduction  upon  taking 
a  quantity,  would  securely  seat  forty  members  of  that  interesting  firatemity. 
It  would  be  refined  crudity,  moreover,  to  send  one  alone.  His  opinion 
would  be,  that  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  was  bad  enough,  but  suf- 
fering the  penalty  of  the  law-makers  was  ten  times  worse.  He  would  die 
of  ennui  after  taking  the  oaths — perhaps  more  oaths  than  were  strictly 
necessary.  He  might  fall  into  unparliamentaiy  habits  to  keep  himself 
alive.  He  would  naturally  feel  disgusted  upon  trying  the  pocket  of  Mr. 
G.  C.  Qlyn,  to  find  nothing  but  a  Bath  bun  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cur- 
rency. I  don't  think  we  could  trust  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  him  in  the  lobby.  He  might  garotte  that  unfortunate  Minister, 
under  the  belief  that  his  official  box  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
notes  and  specie.  But  return  forty  ticket-of-leave  men,  and  they  would 
become  respectable  by  reason  of  their  numbers — a  force  in  the  state — a 
body  to  be  fondled  and  conciliated  by  Ministers.  They  might  not  be 
foremost  in  the  band  of  reform ;  they  might  not  shake  the  House  to  its 
centre  with  speeches  such  as  Eox  would  have  envied  and  Burke  would 
have  delivered ;  thOT  might  not  be  altogether  disinterested  obstrucstives 
in  a  great  measure  of  criminal  justice  or  prison  discipline ;  but  in  this  they 
would  present  no  disadvantageous  contrast  to  the  bankers,  brewers  and 
contractors,  or  any  other  class  interest  represented  in  the  House.  One 
thing  is  certain,  they -could  not  be  engaged  at  suburban  burglaries,  while 
they  were  representing  each  the  purchase-money  of  his  borough  at  a  late 
division. 

Phil. — No  doubt  they  would  make  very  good  average  representatives 
in  a  House  where  every  member  casts  up  the  sum  total  of  his  election 
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expeasesy  and  represents  that  first,  and  anything  else  aftervrards.  If  we 
want  to  g^  at  the  motive  force  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  we 
mnst  allow  about  three  thousand  pounds  to  each  member.  This  will  give 
ns  neaily  two  millions.  The  sum  may  be  too  large  or  too  smalL  Let 
rdbrmers  look  to  it. 

Eylaa. — ^And  these  are  the  men  who  despise  what  are  called  breechea- 
pocket  principles,  or  the  greatest  economy  m  government  1 

FkU. — ^Thev  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  House  of  Commons  as  at 
present  constituted  is  not  so  much  a  representative  Gk)vemment  as  a 
lotteiy ;  and  every  member  who  has  taken  a  share  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  is  interested  in  keeping  up  a  large  expenditure, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  to  increase  his  chances  of  obtaining  a  prize. 
Until  this  system  is  altered,  and  the  world  grows  wiser,  the  breeches- 
pocket  member,  as  he  is  derisively  called,  will  be  trampled  underfoot,  as 
he  is  now.  But  his  principles  are  sound,  and  must  prevail  in  the  end. 
The  time  will  come  when  capital  wiU  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  "  Balance 
of  Power ;"  when  those  "  brightest  jewels  in  our  crown/'  the  Colonies, 
will  be  given  up  if  they  do  not  pay,  and  we  shall  at  last  admit  the  fact 
that  our  trade  will  be  as  large  and  as  lucrative,  neither  more  nor  less, 
whether  Australia  be  held  by  the  foreigner  or  the  Anglo-Saxon.  We 
hear  much  now  about  "  a  kingdom  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets :" 
we  should  be  stronger  and  happier  if  our  **  Possessions''  were  not  so 
extensive.  The  annual  loss  upon  India — ^if  India  were  given  up  and 
the  money  saved — would  in  time  extinguish  the  National  Debt.  Capital 
is  the  true  strength  of  a  nation,  not  extent  of  area.  I  am  aware  that 
these  opinions  are  considered  very  mean  and  despicable  by  the  Heroic 
school  of  politicians,  and  are  fax  from  popular  with  the  country.  As  friends 
of  freedom,  we  must  bow  to  the  popular  decision,  and  bide  our  time. 
When  false  prmciples,  heroic  delusions,  reckless  expenditure,  and  the 
greed  of  place  have  brought  England  to  that  state  that  reform  will 
become  a  physical  necessity,  rather  than  a  theoretical  aspiration,  then, 
perhaps,  a  British  people,  taught  wisdom  by  suffering,  will  seek  for 
rulers,  and  care  not  whom  they  find,  so  that  they  be  less  ignorant,  and 
more  honest. 
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Asr  able  editor — never  mind  in  what  part  of  Ireland— being  driven  by  thecom- 
petitaon  of  the  age  to  inorease  the  filsse  of  his  paper  and  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  his  **  sab/*  found  himself,  by  oonseqiienoe,  overtasked  to  famish  the 
printere  with  continual  '*  copy."  To  wasli,  to  shave,  to  brush  his  hair,  to  change 
nis  linen,  were  to  him  as  lost  arts.  The  more  he  bent  his  aching  head  over  his 
table,  and  worked  away  with  pen  and  brain,  and  gum  and  scissors,  the  more  im- 
possible it  seemed  for  him  to  keep  pace  with  time  and  the  compositors.  Faster  and 
faster  he  snipped  and  sliced  from  other  papers,  joining  the  severed  paragraphs  with 
less  and  less  regard  to  relationship  and  coherence  of  news ;  but  still  faster  and  faster 
came  the  calls  for  "  copy."  His  state  of  mind  may  be  at  least  as  readily  imagined 
as  described  when,  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  he  finished  his  week's  labours  by 
writing  the  words  which  follow :— **  Owing  to  an  extraordinaiy  pressure  of  matter  we 
are  obuged  to  leave  several  columns  bUuSk," 

G.T. 

▼OL.  lU.  8 
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XL— THE  VEIL. 

"  Have  you  prayed  to-night,  Detdemooa  ?*' 

Sbajlbpbabb. 

THS  8I8TXB. 

What  is  it — tell  me — ^brothers  dear? 

Tour  brows  are  lowering  like  the  night ; 
And  Anger,  through  your  dark  eyes  clear. 

Gleams  like  a  fun'ral  torch's  light. 
Why  stand  ye  thus  with  loosen'd  sash, — 

Why  do  your  fingers  twitch  and  play  P 
Thrice  have  I  seen  your  daggers  flash. 

Half  drawn,  against  the  moon's  cold  ray. 

THB  XLDEB  BBOTHSE. 

Did  you  not  raise  your  veil  i'  th'  street  to-day  P 

'THB  SI8TBB. 

My  lords  1  returning  from  the  bath — 

Dear  brothers !  I  had  been  to  bathe — 
Near  home,  in  a  secluded  path, 

Where  no  unhallow'd  glance  might  scathe 
Of  Giaour  or  Frank :  'twas  burning  hot — 

My  veil  slipp'd  off — ^I  was  not  seen — 
Safe  curtain'd  in  my  gauzy  cot, 

A  minute,  scarce,  it  could  have  been. 

THB  8E0OKD  BBOTHBB. 

A  man  was  passing— one  in  caftan  green  ? 

THB  8ISTEB. 

Tea — no^I  cannot  tell,  but  this : 

Into  my  £ace  he  dared  not  peer; — 
Why  do  you  mutter  there  and  hiss 

Words  that  I  feel,  but  cannot  hear? 
What  seek  ye — ^blood  P    Brothers  1  indeed, 

He  saw  not  e'en  my  forehead  bands  I 
What  I  would  you  see  a  woman  bleed. 

Naked  and  weak  within  your  hands ! 
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THB  THISD  BEOTHXB. 

« 

The  sun  sank  red  to-nighi  behind  the  sands. 

THB   8I8TBB. 

Spare  me !     0  God  I  what  have  I  done? 

Four  gleaming  daggers  in  my  side  I 
Upon  my  knees — Help  I  There  is  none ; 

My  yeil  I  my  dear  white  veil  to  hide 
These  sick'ning  streams  I     I  pant  for  breath — 

Brothers,  support  me  :  while  I  gaze,«" 
Another  veil— the  Veil  of  Death— 

Stifles  and  blinds  me  with  its  glaze. 

THB  FOUBTH   BBOTHBB. 

That  veil,  at  least,  is  one  thou  can'st  not  raise. 

ROBERT  B.  BROUGH. 


P.S.— r©  the  Editor  of  **  Thh  Traih." 

Bkab  Sib, — By  an  odd  accident,  within  a  few  minutes  of  my  haying  completed 
the  aboTe,  I  happened  to  open,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  collected  works  of 
Doa  Jos^  Zorilla,  the  modem  Spanish  poet ;  almost  the  first  piece  that  met  my  eye 
was  a  tnuulation  of  '*  Le  Voile."  Thinking  it  might  amuse  some  of  your  readers  with 
a  turn  for  eomparatire  anatomy  in  such  matters,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it  for  insertion 
vith  mT  own.  Don  Josh's  poem  is,  doubtless,  much  better  as  a  poem,  than  mine, 
but  is,  I  think,  not  so  faithful  a  rendering  of  the  original.  An  my  friend.  Sir  Andrew 
Agnecheek,  says,  "  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural." 

Yours,  &c., 

R.  B.  B. 


EL  VELO. 

TBADUCCION  DB  VICTOR  HUGO. 
LA  HBBMAKA. 

Que  teneis,  hermanos  mios  P 
Los  ojos  traeis  sombrios 

Como  cirios  funerales t 

Di  la  figa  a  los  dobleces 
Han  asomado  tres  reces 

Las  hojas  de  los  pnnales  I 

BL  HBBMANO  MATOB. 

Has  alzado  tus  vdos  virginales  ? 

8  2 
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LA  HEBMANA. 


Aoaso era  al  media  dio, 

Tal  yez del  bano  yolvia 

En  mi  palanquin  cubierto, 
El  calor  me  sofocata, 
T  la  briaa  que  pasaba 

Tal  yez  ma  hsibii  descobierto. 


BL  8BOUKDO. 

Pasaba  im  hombie  con  caftan-*e8  cierto  f 

LA  HXBMAKA. 

Ob!  tal  yez nn  solo  instante, 

To  cabti  al  punto  el  semblante 

Que  deois P  qu6  pude  haoer  ? 

Hablais  en  secreto hennanosl 

Ob  I  jpondiiaiB  yneatias  manoa 

£n  una  debil  muger  1 

XL  TXBOBBO. 

Sangriento  estaba  el  sol  boy  al  caer  1 

LA  HBRMAyA. 

Perdon    Perdon  1  Ob  I  qu6  be  becho  ? 
<Ab  I  me  desgarrais  el  pecbo. 

En  que»  bennanos*  bioe  mal ? 

Bostenedme bermanos  mioa 1 

Siento  ya  enlos  ojos  firios 

Siento unyelo  funeral  1 

XL  OUABTO. 

Al  menos  no  alzar&i  ese  oendal  I 
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A«ioi.*i,,  Uarghsrit*,  nil*  nD*el1>, 
Auai  rariOH,  gli'io  nan  he  infentata. 

Ma  in  Tnto  •  in  proM  ia  piu  d'ona  fa«alla, 
Ho  latto  Tuie  Tolts  cd  amminto. 


Oabtamo  Foliimri. 


OOKOIBinKS  tHS  OOVHT  DIHANOFP,  AMD  WHO  WAS  VBO,  IN  THK 
BIXTEBNTH   CBNTUET.* 

HZ  Count  Dem&ioff  vaa  m  pnt^  • 
ngpedmen  of  nnoontrolled  humani^  m 
Icould  well  be  found  in  the  year  1657. 
BWhen  I  say  that,  I  have  said  maeh, 
I  but  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  ex- 
S  haust  yonnelf  OTer  my  hero. 

He  was  at  once  tba  pride  and  terror 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
that  country  wu  Silesia,  a  proTlnce 
i  more  often  spoken  of  than  Tioited,  pe- 

i'  cuHaHy  adapted  for  the  province  of 
the  novelist,  and  whose  distance  does, 
in  more  sense  thsn  one,  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  Silesia  is  cele- 
brated for  those  wonderiiil  cascades 
seen  in  exhibitions,  for  those  "  rocky 
ginn"  and  "  mountaia  passes"  produced  from  the  brains  and  sketch-books 
of  WBodering  artists,  and  prepared  in  the  top  rooms  of  small  houses,  ca 
iiider  the  north  lights  of  Uowland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, — scenes  which 
do  the  greatest  cr^t  to  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  painters.  Siiena 
>l*o  produces  those  excellent  peasants,  whose  faint  images  yet  linger  on 
*he  stage,  peasants  whose  hearts  overflow  with  habitual  loyalty,  and  whose 
feelings  are  as  fine  as  their  complezioDS.  The  honest  fellows  would,  at 
tbe  time  we  write  of,  work  like  slaves,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  pour  all 
thoT  little  treasures  at  the  feet  of  their  master.    Ttiey  used  to  throng  to 

*  I  da  not  pretend  to  deoidv  whether  the  old  cfaronielen,  like  Fairbx, "  bellcTed  the 
■■•Kic  irondcn  wlkioh  they  Mng,"  bnt  it  ii  nrtaisthatifthajdad  not,  th«j  toU  Uei  a* 
nuNBaot  u  asT  on  noonL  Thii  legend  ia  related  mn  lirieux  bji  mora  than  one 
''■pwublc  BDWoritj.  An  K  reputation  for  leuning  hai  helped  a  few  anthon, 
iModing  Sir  Lrtton  Bnlver,  I  may  u  well  gire  mv  anthoritlea  and  tike  the  beocSt 
of  Ik*  asL-Dabio.  Diaq.  Hi«.  L  3,  part  1.  and  Hepr.  Hiemeh- 1. 9,  p.  eOO. 
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his  fStes,  praise  his  aichetr,  smile  and  slap  each  other  on  the  back  when 
Dem&noff  made  a  joke,  poke  each  other  in  the  ribs  when  he  kissed  any  of 
their  daughters,  and  submit  to  his  brutalities  with  a  g^ood-natured  anb- 
servience,  which,  it  is  a  thousand  pities,  seems  nearly  to  have  died  ont» 
unless  it  may  be  said  to  exist  amongst  those  loyal  hearts,  the  lower  parts 
of  whose  accompanying  bodies  are  dothed,  like  the  stage  peasants,  in 
plush. 

The  unsophisticated  souls  in  Silesia  used  to  admire  Demimoff 
thoroughly.  TAey  were  never  sufficiently  mean  to  question  his  rights 
and  prerogatives.  They  thought  his  every  action  was  just,  and  that  all 
his  performances  were  the  best  of  the  sort.  Thus,  when  Dem&ioff  buzzed 
out  a  hunting  song,  which  he  did  most  miserably,  much  about  as  sweetly 
as  a  crow  imitating  a  nightingale,  they  would  waggle  their  loyal  heads, 
and  declare  the  horrid  sound  to  be  delightful ;  when  he  put  them  out  in  the 
choruses  they  used  continually  to  join  in,  sitting  at  snudl  deal  tables,  outside 
their  ornamental  houses,  and  pouring  weak  liquids  down  their  melodious 
throats  from  small  tin  mugs — Silesia  aboimds  in  that  useful  mineral, — they 
never  said  a  word,  but  looked  delightedly  at  each  other.  They  were  bom, 
honest  creatures  1  to  admire,  not  to  envy,  or  criticise.  Nay,  when  the 
Coimt,  who  was  always  much  better  dressed  than  any  of  them, — as,  to  be 
sure,  a  count  should  be,  or  what  use  is  he  ? — ^when  the  Count,  I  say,  quaffed 
to  them — ^he  was  always  quaffing  out  of  an  immense  silver  cup,  Med  from 
an  enormous  golden  tankard,  which  was  borne  by  a  fat-legged  page 
(in  pink  silk  stockings)— they  all  bowed  graciously,  and  never  once  wanted 
to  change  his  gold  for  their  tin ;  nay,  as  proper  subjects  they  let  him 
spend  his  own  gold,  and  take  as  much  of  their  tin  as  he  wanted.  Happy 
peasants  1 
Again,  whenDeminoff  assisted  at  an  archery  meeting,  or  fired  his  minie  rifle 
at  a  bird,  and  shot,  as  was  his  wont,  in  a  clownish  awkward  manner,  these 
excellent  creatures  would  run,  and  stick  the  conical  bullet  into  the  body 
of  the  bird,  which  he  had  not  hit,  and  bear  it  to  him,  singing  roundelays 
of  praise.  If  he  went  hunting,  it  was  ever  he  who  killed  the  boar,  or  so 
they  affected  to  believe;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  Dem^noff  was  right  glad 
to  get  out  of  its  way.  The  peasants  used  to  pass  all  this  off  in  sudi  a 
quiet,  unaffected,  simple  manner,  that  the  Count  believed  that  he  was  quite 
as  clever  as  they  thought  him  to  be,  and  swore  roundly  that  he  was  the 
greatest  prince  in  Christendom. 

Swear  1 — ^he  did  swear.  He  always  was  swearing.  Even  the  priest  and 
clergymen  of  his  oountdom  admitted  that  he  used  hasty  language,  and  were 
accustomed  to  rate  the  peasantry  if  they  ever  imitated  the  prince ;  but  these 
same  gentlemen,  who  were  not  behind  the  peasants  in  flatteiy,  tried  to 
persu^e  themselves  that  it  was  a  manly  indulgence,  which  the  Count 
oonld  not  well  do  without. 

The  prindpal  expletive  indulged  in  by  the  prince  was  one  so  weQ 
known  to  Englishmen,  that  foreign  detractors  have  declared  it  to  be  a 
naturalized  i£om  of  our  tongue,  just  as  the  Frenchman's  **  Bonjow" 
or  the  Hindoo's  "  Salaam  sahib  ;"  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  but  seldom 
used  by  ladies,  by  gentlemen  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  by  the  more 
serious  persons  of  any  religious  persuasion,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  mistaken.     I   might  also  urge    that  I  myaelf  am  an 
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Bnglhhinmi,  and  being  sncli,  might  be  rapnosed  to  know  a  Uttle  on  the 
mbject ;  bat  I  fear  that  the  latter  faet  would  be  treated  as  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  at  once  overmled.  Certain  it  is,  that,  be  it  how  it  may,  few 
natiTes  erer  surpassed  the  Count  Dem&noff  in  the  use  of  that  expletive^ 
which,  not  to  deal  in  riddles,  we  take  to  signify,  to  "  condemn."  Some 
Bcnmolons  people  haye  held  it  to  have  a  minor  signification,  and  an  altered 
spelfing,  and  thej  uige  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  close,  stop, 
or  bung  up,  in  which  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  Count,  follow  them. 

As  a  useful  lesson  for  those  who  imitate  the  great  man  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  stoxy  in  his  eccentric  propensities,  a  lesson  which  the  whole 
of  this  stoiy  inculcates,  we  may  as  weU  chronicle  one  day's  perfonnances 
of  the  Count. 

He  rose  at  six,  haying  preyiously  gone  to  bed  at  nine — ^for  in  those  days 
Ifianess  was  not  so  general,  or  perhaps  candles  were  not  so  cheap.  His 
fint  action  was  to  yawn ;  his  next  to  declare  that  (bung  it  I)  it  was  uncom- 
monly late.  He  would  then  jump  hastily  from  the  bed,  and  roar  out  to  his 
page  Leopold,  to  (bung  Mm !)  bring  him  his  (bung'd)  shaying  water, 
puing  the  delicate  operation  of  shaying,  the  (bung'd)  razor  would  yery 
Hkdy  (bung  it !)  cut  his  (bung)  chin ;  although  it  was  so  (bung'd) 
blunt — ^irhat  did  the  people  (bung  them !)  sell  him  such  razors  for  (bung)  ? 
^,  he  should  like  to  (bung  1)  know,  bung  him,  if  he  would  not— 

In  putting  on  his  garments  the  Count  still  used  his  expletiyes.  '*  Oh 
(bong  it!)  Madame,"  he  would  cry, "  this  won't  do,  you  know.  There's  not  a 
(buog'd)  button  on  my  (bung'd)  shirt ;  and  the  laundress  (bung  her  I)  has 
(bong  it  1)  starched  the  colk^  so  stiff,  that  (bung  it  1)  "  it  has  cut  my  ear 
off/'  At  this  point  he  would  turn  nearly  purple  with  rage,  and  go  off 
(bong,  bung,  bung  it  I)  with  so  many  explosions,  that  his  Countess  would 
tan  pale  with  fright,  and  say,  I  do  not  know  how  many  extra  ayes  for  her 
lord. 

At  breakfast  the  Count  would  find  (Oh,  bung  it !)  the  tea  a  bung'd  deal 
too  hot ;  or  the  eggs  (bung  them !)  boiled  as  hard  as  rocks,  or  his  haddock 
woold  be  (bung  it !)  as  salt  as  Lot's  wife  after  her  decease.  He  would 
f^  the  paper  of  the  day,  and  as  his  wont  was,  blow  the  editor  (bung  his 
impudence  I)  to  the  yery  antipodes.  He  would  want  to  know  why  that 
pestilent  fellow  (bung  him)  Martin  Luther  could  not  hold  his  (bung'd) 
tongue ;  or  why  the  peasants,  bung  'em  all,  couldn't  starye  quietly.  He 
would  also  bung  his  yestry,  bung  his  butcher,  bung  every  body  about 
him ;  and  finally  put  on  his  hat,  stick  his  hands  into  his  green  yelyet 
/ofstf^  de  matin,  laced  with  gold,  and  saunter  into  his  castle-yard  to  look 
after  Ms  grooms,  ask  how  hia  mare,  bung  her  1  passed  the  night,  and  call 
his  retainers  a  set  of  idle,  lazy  rascals,  bung  them  all  1 

After  this  he  would  walk  through  his  estates,  and  look  at  the  crops, 
finding  that  the  (bung'd)  fly  had  taken  the  turnips  (bung  'em),  or  that 
the  wind  (bung  it  1)  had  laid  the  com.  He  would  ride  abroad,  and  then 
feeling,  about  the  usual  time  (bung  it !),  as  if  he  could  eat  a  bung'd  horse, 
he  would  go  home  to  dinner,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  or  it  may  be  later,  than 
he  was  expected, — ^it  did  not  matter  which ;  in  either  case  he  would  wish 
the  cook  to  be  bunged,  and  all  the  scullions  (bung  them  1)  at  Jericho. 

After  dinner  he  slept  a  good  deal,  and  repeating  the  expletiyes  aboye  a 
handled  times  between  that  meal  and  his  tea,  he  would,  haying  swallowed 
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(bnsg  it !)  a  liedrbr  supper,  and  having  smoked  lus  pipe,  goto  bed.  Being 
semiDded  before  ueeping  that  Father  Anastatius  would  certaiiily  set  him 
at  least  five  himdied  ayes  for  a  penanoe  for  swearing,  he  would  ciy  oot, 
*'  Why,  look  here  (bung  it  I),  he  can't  stop  me,  can  he  ?  Bung  him,  if  I 
were  to  say  them,  I  know  I  should  bung  it  a  hundred  times  in  the  task." 
His  Countess  hereupcm,  being  naturally  pious,  would  comfort  him ;  and 
the  Count  being  reassured,  would  endeavour  to  mutter  a  prayer  or  two, 
only  !  bung  it,  he  forgot  the  first  word,  and  would  then  go  to  sleep. 

The  Countess,  poor  woman,  who  bore  to  him  that  a£Fection  which 
somehow  or  anothor,  a  bad  man  most  frequently  manages  to  excite  in  a 
good  woman,  bved  the  Count  to  distraction.  She  would  do  anything  for 
him ;  she  thought  him  perfectly  virtuous  and  good,  only  a  little  excitable. 
She  bore  him  several  children,  and  at  last,  fulfilling  her  mission,  died  in 
peace,  leaving  him  with  two  fine  daughters,  and  an  infont  in  the  cradle,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond. 

Father  Anastatius  preached  a  funeral  sermon  over  the  Countess ;  and  the 
Count,  to  do  him  justice,  felt,  as  he  said,  (bung  it !)  uncommonly  nuaer- 
able  1  What  was  a  man  to  do  P  A  poor  miserable  fellow  (bung  it  I)  left 
vrith  a  child  like  that  I  He  had  a  great  mind  to  marry  again,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  took  to  another  partner,  namely  the  bottle,  in  whose  com- 
pany, and  that  of  Father  Anastatius,  who  gave  nim  many  pious  exhortations 
over  it,  he  passed  the  time  sometimes  weeping,  partly  through  emotion, 
and  wine. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

THE  PABTT  WITH  A  TXNOBANCE. 

The  (Tount  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  It  pains  me  veiy  much  to  do 
him  even  that  justice,  because  I  know  that  choleric  noblemen  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  drawn  d  la  Saracen's  head,  without  a  morsel  of 
virtue  in  them ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  selfish  men  have  hearts,  and  fed 
losses  deeply  enough ;  and  also  that  a  hot-tempered  individual  may  be 
allowed  to  have  the  luxury  of  an  affection,  without  doing  thorough 
ii^justice  to  Dame  Nature,  a  lady  who  is  frequently  forgotten  by  the 
authorities  we  speak  of. 

His  two  daughters,  who  were  the  roses  of  Silesia,  and  who  had  numerons 
young  Barons  devotedly  attached  to  them,  never  filled  in  their  father's  heart 
the  place  of  their  mother,  who,  he  observed  piously,  rolling  his  eyes  upwards, 
was.  (bung  it  I)  **  a  saint  in  heaven."  The  poor  old  heathen  knew  he 
should  never  get  there  himself,  and  would  pitifully  bewail  his  condition. 
He  had  (bung  it  I)  contracted  such  bunged  oad  habits.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  was,  he  could  not  leave  them ;  he  was  alwavs  (bong  him  I)  a  bad 
man ;  but  as  for  the  Countess,  sir," — ^here  he  looked  hard  at  the  reverend 
Anastatius — "  she  was  a  saint  in  heaven  I  " 
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Let  Qfl  accept,  t1ieiefore,tIieCoimta8wefind]um«andthaiikPiroTide^ 
for  that  corioufl  belief  which  bad  men  have  in  others  better  than  themselves. 
His  Majesty  King  Nero,  no  doubt,  bved  some  one  early  called  away,  whom 
be  rewutled  with  a  seat  amongst  the  gods ;  and  we  too,  after  denying  our 
victims  peace  on  earth,  comfort  onrselyes  with  awarding  them  a  place  in 
HeaTen ;  and  yery  generous  of  us  too,— only  the  award,  after  all,  does  not 
cost  OS  much* 

When  the  two  young  ladies  had  been  sent  to  a  fashionable  school  at 
Pestli,  and  were  proceeding  in  attaining  those  accomplishments  which 
were  most  fashionable  in  that  period,  to  wit,  knitting  and  crochet,  yelret 
painting,  hard  pieces  from  Handel's  oratorios ;  and  the  most  fashionable 
dances — the  oeUarius,  the  polka,  volte  d  deux  tempe,  and  the  redowa — their 
amiable  father,  to  cure  his  fit  of  melancholy,  determined  to  giye  a  party. 
His  httle  son,  the  future  hope  of  the  Proyince,  was  christened  with  great 
pomp.  The  peasantry,  in  new  plush  continuations,  and  with  braces 
fast^ied  with  a  bar  across  their  chests,  calico  shirts,  and  wideawake  hat9t 
assembled  early  to  sing  a  song ;  and  the  Ck)unt,  who  was  affected  (bung  it  I) 
to  tears  (at  wMch  passion  the  faithful  fellows  were  touched  immensely,  and 
Biux>k  their  heada  in  couples ;  wiping  their  manly  eyes  on  the  backs  of  their 
bands,) — the  Count,  I  say,  made  a  neat  little  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
bis  "  dear  departed  saint,"  a  "  woman  who  was  more  like  an  angel,"  he 
Baid,  "  than  a  woman,  who  was  too  good  for  this  world  (bung  it  I)  and  who 
tberefore  died  I " 

The  Sileaians  here  wept  openly,  and  the  Count  continued. 

"  Howeyer,  it  would  not  do  for  a  man  no^  to  be  a  man.  He  (bung  it !) 
always  made  it  a  point  to  be  a  man  1  (cheers)  whether  in  war,  when  ha 
met  the  enemy  (bung  him  1)  or  at  the  head  of  his  troop;  or  in  peace,  where  he 
bad  to  bear  that  silent  sorrow,  which  fell  not  only  to  the  peasant,  but  to 
tbe  peer." 

At  this  acknowledgment  of  the  yery  obscure,  and  not  before  recognised 
&ct,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  man  s  being  a  noble  does  not  entirely 
exempt  him  from  the  common  lot,  the  Silesians  cheered  yociferously,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  party  whispered  to  their  husbands  that  perhaps  if  they, 
the  ladies,  were  taken  away,  they  would  not  be  so  much  mourned  for. 

"  Howeyer,  he  was  not  an  orator  (cries  of  Go  on;  yes,  you  are,)  he  left 
that  to  others.  Father  Anastatius  was  the  one  to  preach,  let  them  hear 
bim,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  f^te  was  prepared  for  Ms  friends  in  the  court 
yard,  and  he  hoped  they  would  do  justice  to  the  good  things  below,  whilst 
be  reoeiyed  his  company  aboye." 

This  neat  little  speech  was  followed  by  plentiful  cheering,  and  when  the 
Couit  retired  from  the  window,  theplush-continuated  peasants  joined  in  a 
tnomphant  chorus,  hitched  up  their  what's-his-names  in  the  pauses  of  the 
Bong,  and  yowed  that  the  Count  was  the  best  master  in  the  world. 

The  choleric  nobleman  retired  to  his  ancestral  hall  highly  pleased.  His 
Coontess  had  been  dead  for  six  months,  and  out  of  respect  for  her  and 
the  laws  of  mourning,  this  feast  was  the  first  which  he  had  giyen  since 
that  melancholy  occasion.  He  waited  upon  the  dais,  sitting  on  his  gilt 
chair,  expecting  eyery  moment  that  his  guests  would  come ;  but  no,  they 
did  not  airiye.  My  learned  authorities  do  not  state  the  cause  of  this 
abaeooe :  perhape  the  railway  trains  were  not  true  to  their  time ;  perhaps 
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the  guests  did  not  like  thdr  inyitation ;  peiliaps— but  I  know  onfy  wbai 
the  chroniden  tell  me.  Twelve  good  men  and  excellent  noblemen  stayed 
away  from  the  feast ;  eveiy  one  of  them  disappointed  the  Connt ;  and  he, 
sitting  in  his  desolate  hall,  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  lost  his 
patience  and  his  temper,  and  bunged  eveiy  one  of  his  Mends  up  hill  and 
down  dale. 

Father  Anastatius,  who  had  retired  to  finish  his  sermon  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  making  the  young  Conrad  Wolgang  Bertram  Hemtz  Dem&off 
a  son  of  the  Church, — like  all  clergymen,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  left  the 
sermon  to  the  very  last  moment, — ^now  came  in,  and  in  a  bland  Toioe  asked 
the  Count  whether  the  guests  had  arrived. 

"  Arrived  I"  shouted  the  Count  in  a  voioe  of  thunder — "  amved  1  Bang 
'em  I  not  a  bunged  mother's  son  of  them." 

•*  Fie  !  Sir  Count,"  said  the  Preacher. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  say  fie,"  cried  the  Count ;  "  bung  it !  But 
who's  to  put  up  with  this  P    There  is  the  boy  " 

"  Whom  we  are  just  about  to  christen,"  cried  the  Preacher. 

"  Where  are  the  godfathers,  bung  them !" 

"  Pax  vobiscum"  cried  the  Father,  scratching  his  beard ;  **  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  the  Bishop  is  waiting ;  the  chapel  is  ready.  We  must  perfonn  the 
ceremony,  and  get  substitutes  for  the  honored  noblemen,  who   

**  Bung  *em,  have  not  come !  Guests,  you  call  them  !  Well,  if  you  call 
those  guests  !  bung  'em!  who  put  a  fellow  to  all  sorts  of  expense,  who 
make  him  kill  half  a  dos^n  oxen,  four  sheep,  two  wild  boars,  twenty  geese, 
dozens  of  partridges,  and  loads  of  rabbits,  bung  'em  I  Then  look  at  the 
efUremeU  which  my  French  eh^  has  been  making,  the  wines  which  my 

butler  has  brought  up,  the" And  here  the  Count  left  off  the  catalogue, 

aiid  gave  vent  to  such  a  series  of  his  expletives  as  frightened  the  Preacher 
into  silence.  He  concluded  by  saying,  m  the  strongest  manner  possible, 
that  as  his  friends  had  disappointed  him,  he  wished  that  "  in  their  stead  a 
dozen  devils,  bung  'em!  would  come  and  eat  up  his  feast."  After  which 
being  reproved  by  the  priest,  the  Count  felt  considerably  relieved,  and  went 
piously  to  church,  leaving  his  house  nearly  empty,  and  the  little  Conrad 
Wolgang  in  the  chamber,  sucking  his  innocent  thumb,  and  never 
dreaming  of  the  faith  he  was  about  to  be  admitted  to,  or  the  guests  that 
his  father  had  invited.  So  the  infant  crowed  and  slumbered,  and  so  the 
priests  sang ;  and  he,  whose  terrible  rage  had  produced  that  quieting 
effect,  which  some  persons  find  to  be  the  fit  and  great  reward  for  putting 
themselves  into  a  passion,  listened  to  the  soft  chanting  of  the  voices,  and 
fancied  that  his  lost  wife  might  be  singing,  only  far  more  sweetly,  in  a 
land  better  even  than  Silesia. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  through  the  black  Silesian  woods,  along  the  dusty 
highways,  and  into  the  old  court-yard,  two  by  two,  twelve  guests  arrived ! 

Their  hats  were  black  and  slouched,  their  hair  long  and  dark,  and  long 
single  cockscomb  feathers,  tipped  with  a  small  portion  of  the  brightest 
scarlet,  hung  pendant  from  their  hats  ;  their  cloaks  were  black,  and  hung 
down  over  their  steeds,  falling  almost  to  their  heels,  but  there  met  by  long 
black  boots,  with  scarlet  heels  and  wicked  looking  spurs  of  bright  steel. 
No  lackeys  followed  them,  and  each  cavalier,  as  he  dismounted,  laid  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  black  steed,  which  with  a  solemn  step  ranged 
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backwards  witb  the  othen  in  a  line,  and  snorted  fire — so  tlie  peasants 
swore — from  nostrils  wide  and  inflated,  and  lined  with  scarlet. 

Blade  I  they  were  all  black,  horse  and  man !  The  peasants  throwing 
aside  their  loyalty  and  their  tin  cans,  and  spilling  the  weak  beer,  fled  in 
dismay,  as  the  twelve  caraliers  entered,  in  a  long  single  file,  the  old  castle  1 
No  one  saw  their  faces  ! — ^they  were  black,  so  the  serving-men  swore.  So 
the  (Mf^  whose  monstache  dropped  in  limp  dismay,  dedared,  as,  with  a 
dozen  appeals  to  the  tacr^nam  he  fled  likewise. 

The  footmen  fled — ^the  pages  fled — ^the  housemaids  scuttled  away,  the 
fonr-and-twenty  men  in  Lincoln  green  rushed  headlong  from  the  hall ;  the 
band,  an  amateor  band  from  the  neighbouring  village,  fell  over  each  other 
in  fright,  leaving  their  instruments ;  and  a  miserable  page,  who  got  his  foot 
entangled  in  the  trombone,  fell  down  the  hall  steps  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder.  The  butler  coming  into  the  hall  with  a  black-jack  full  of  spiced 
hippocras,  let  fall  his  burden,  and  fell  himself  headlong  into  the  drum. 
Six  s«rving-men  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  fell  over  the 
butler,  and  then  without  daring  to  rise,  rolled  away,  shaking  with  trepida* 
tion.  The  ffowvemanie  called  in  a  loud  voice  for  Father  Ajiastatius,  and 
then  rang  aw^,  till  she  fell  into  a  swoon  on  the  lawn.  Lastly,  old  Pierre, 
the  most  faithral,  and,  be  it  said  with  reverence,  insolent  of  ail  old  servants, 
who  was  amusing  himself  with  furbishing  up  the  silver  flagons  and  abusing 
the  underlings,  fled  away,  with  his  mouth  so  wide  open  with  fear,  that  he 
did  not  articulate  plainly  for  a  twelvemonth. 

So  the  guests  were  left  alone,  with  no  one  with  them  in  the  whole  castle 
but  the  little  boy  Conrad,  who  lay  still  sleeping  in  his  cradle,  breathing 
softly,  and  smiling  in  his  slumber. 

The  butler,  who  on  account  of  his  rotundity  rolled  faster  than  the  others, 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  chapel,  where  the  bishop  with  his  silver  mitre  on 
his  head,  was  just  about  to  open  his  eloquent  discourse. 

*'  Master  1"  he  shouted,  heedless  of  the  Eeverend  Lord,  and  beside  himself 
with  fear, — "  the  guests  !  the  guests  !  the  guests  I" 

All  the  congregation  arose.  The  Count,  who,  as  was  his  wont,  was 
about  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  arose,  and  was  about  to  *'  bung*'  the 
butler,  when  he  remembered  the  sacred  character  of  the  place.  He,  there- 
fore, merely  took  his  servant  by  his  collar  and  shook  him. 

"  Art  in  a  fit,  man  ?"  he  cried.  "  Well,  if  they  are  come  they  must 
wait.  We  can't  leave  the  sermon  for  them.  They  kept  us  waiting :  twelve 
pretty  fellows  they  are.     Twelve  gents  !  they  call " 

''Twelve  what  1"  shrieked  the  butler,  with  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head ; — "twelve  devils,  my  lord  I** 

The  good  bishop  dropped  his  sermon  in  dismay,  and  crossed  himself. 

"  The  man's  drunk  1"  roared  the  Count,  trying  to  shake  him  again,  but 
failing  to  do  so  from  excitement. 

"Come,  and  see  yourself,"  gasped  the  poor  butler,  just  as  old  Pierre,  with 
his  mouth  still  open,  and  his  tongue  as  stiff  as  if  it  were  pickled,  came 
and  rolled,  and  grovelled  in  fear  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

"  There  really  is  something  the  matter,"  muttered  the  good  Anastatius. 
"  Pray,  my  Lord  Bishop,  come  and  exorcise  these  demented  men."  But 
a  panic  seized  the  bishop ;  he  trembled  so  that  his  mitre  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  terrible  clatter — his  feet  refrised  to  carry  him,  and  he  modestly 
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begged  the  good  fatlier  to  take  hie  croder  and  go  himself.  By  this  tiine, 
too,  aeyeial  of  the  senranta  had  arrived,  and  the  gawenumte^  vrho  had 
recovered  from  her  swooni  sat  down  on  a  hassock,  wrong  her  hands,  and 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  bishop. 

*'  Woman !"  shrieked  the  Count,  with  an  imprecation  enongh  to  atir  the 
clapper  of  the  chapel  bells, — "  where  is  my  boy  P  Where  is  the  last  gift  of 
my  sainted  wife?'  He  shook  his  trembling  fist  in  such  a  manner  in  the 
face  of  the  prostrate  female,  that  the  bishop  winced  again. 

"  She  left  him,"  cried  the  butler,  *'  in  the  cradle  1 — surrounded,  no  doubt, 
by  those  twelve  '* 

Father  Anastatius  adroitly  dabbed  the  asperges  in  the  mouth  of  the 
butler,  and  so  ended  the  sentence,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  contempt  at 
his  superior,  took  the  crozier,  filled  a  vase  with  holy  water,  and  dragging 
the  baron  with  him,  marched  boldly  to  the  castle.  The  butler,  a  few  pea- 
sants, and  the  boldest  of  the  gentlemen  in  Lincoln  green,  followed  doaely 
at  his  heels. 

Long  before  they  entered  the  court-yard,  they  were  prepared  for  what 
they  saw.  Tellings,  bowlings,  and  shoutings  met  their  ears.  The  great 
dining-hall  echoed  with  the  noise.  Howlings  like  that  of  wolves,  bai&igt 
like  dogs,  gruntings  like  boars, — whiuings,  neighings,  crowings,  roarings, 
brayings,  Ussings,  cacklings  and  shriekings  met  their  eais;  and  there,  out  of 
the  tall  windows  of  the  dining-hall,  might  be  seen  the  heads  of  the  demoa- 
g^ests ;  some  like  wolves,  some  boars,  calves,  dogs,  goats,  and  tigers. 

«  Come  I"  they  shouted,  "  come  1  come  hither.  Sir  Count,  maater  of 
the  feast  to-day.  I  on  have  bidden  us ;  come,  sit  at  the  head  of  us,— do  the 
honors  of  your  table." 

llie  Count  shook  in  terror, — ^his  very  marrow  seemed  turned  to  ioed 
water  in  his  bones,  as  an  unnatural  chorus  of  laughter  burst  firom  the  assem- 
bled guests,  now  far  off,  now  near — ^now  echoing  from  the  comers  of  the 
old  castle,  and  now  bursting  like  a  ckip  of  thunder  overhead.  He  fdl 
upon  his  knees,  catching  hold  of  the  priest's  robe,  who  alone  stood  firm. 

"  Take  all  I"  he  gasped, — "take  all  I  raze  the  castle  to  the  ground, — but 
spare,  oh,  spare  my  son !" 

Again  another  shout,  and  then  the  tallest  of  the  guests  held  up  in  his 
arms  an  infant's  robe,  which  he  then  tore  and  gnashed  between  hia 
wolfish  teeth. 

The  Count  pressed  his  hands  against  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight,  and 
muttered,  "  Spare  him !  spare  him  1" 

Father  Anastatius,  who,  good  soul  I  had  loved  the  Countess  tenderiy, 
crossed  himself  piously,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  resolution,  rushed  forward 
to  the  hall.  The  Count  feU  forward  on  his  face,  giving  himself  up  for  lost ; 
the  peasants  betook  themselves  some  to  prayer,  and  some  to  fli^t,  aa  the 
stout  monk,  laying  about  him  with  the  crozier,  entered  the  luJl.  The 
babe  was  in  his  cradle,  bawling,  certainly,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  sale 
and  untouched.  The  priest  snatched  hun  away,  defied  the  whole  troop 
of  bad  spirits,  and  rushed  away  again,  with  the  prize  in  safety.  The  Count 
was  beside  himself  with  joy ;  and  the  demon-guests  set  ijq>  a  choroa  of 
disappointed  howls,  as  Anastatius  bore  away  the  child  in  safety  to  the 
church. 
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"Tkesj  will  scarce  follow  ub  here/'  cried  the  good  priest,  oat  of  breath, 
q>riiikling  himself,  the  Count,  and  the  child  with  holy  wat^.  '*  We  never 
imrited  them  iere^  Sir  Count,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

Hie  Count  hung  his  head,  and  made  an  internal  tow  nerer  to  swear,  or 
to  inrite  such  guests  again. 

"  I  have  sayed  the  child,  my  lord,"  cried  the  priest,  plumping  the 
infuit  into  the  fat  lap  of  the  dignitaiy  of  the  Church. 

**  And  broken  off  the  silyer  l^ad  of  my  crozier,"  said  his  superior,  with 
a  luefnl  countenance. 

"  You  shall  have  one  of  gold,  blessed  at  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  to  which 
I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  " — 

*' And  pay  a  thousand  marks  yearly  to  the  Church  for  your  sins,"  added 
the  bishop,  putting  on  his  mitre,  and  looking  with  indignity  on  the  offend- 
ing Count. 

"Anything  I  anything  I"  sobbed  the  repentant  &ther, — *'  since  I  have 
found  my  son." 

And  so  the  legend  ends.  Whether  the  demon-guests  rode  away,  swam 
away,  or  flew  away,  or  how  they  went  away,  no  one  has  chronicled; — ^but 
go  away  tbey  did.  Whether  they  were  twelve  friends  in  twelve  masks 
famished  for  the  occasion  by  the  costumier  of  the  period,  or  whether  they 
were  twelve  band  Jlde  fiends,  such  as  were  common  in  the  Dark  Ages,  no 
one  has  heea  kind  enough  to  teU  us.  Por  myself,  I  am  content  to  leave 
it  as  I  found  it,  knowing  well  that  habitual  evil  temper  and  passionate 
indulgence  will  summon  twelve  devils  to  any  dwelling  on  earth,  whether 
it  be  the  castle  of  a  real  count  in  Silesia,  or  that  more  humble  castle 
which  lA  the  proud  synonyme  for  the  home  of  an  Englishman. 


BBIGHT    FOKEBS. 

BT  T.  E.  S0T7TKBB. 

I  BBLIXTE  that  I  am  a  reasonable  man.  I  endeavour  to  square  my  ideas 
of  what  is  my  duty  to  my  feUow-creatures  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
oommon-sense  plulosophy.  In  carrying  out  this  notion,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  eveiy  thing  should  be  valued  in  the  ratio  of  its  usefulness. 
Judging  of  things  in  iiia  light,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  of  what  use 
are  bri^t  pokers  P 

I  have  always  been  considered  a  sociable  man.  I  like  to  mingile  in  a 
cheerful  circle  round  a  cosy  fire.  If  I  have  a  weakness,  it  is  that  I  am  fond 
of  poking  the  fire ;  it  imparts  a  gay  aspect  to  what  was  before  a  mass  of 
black  coid«  My  philosophy  teaches  me,  therefore,  that  a  poker  is  an 
article  of  furniture  intended  for  use,  and  not  as  an  ornament  to  the  fire- 
place. In  my  experience  of  the  world,  however,  I  have  found  people 
who  differ  from  me  so  widely,  as  to  think  that  a  poker  should  be  kept 
bright,  and  who  go  nearly  into  hysterics  if  any  one  attempts  to  use 
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it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  I  have  also  another  notion, 
which  is,  that  the  pleasures  which  constitute  human  happiness  are  not 
dependant  on  the  fashion  or  caprice  of  any  particular  person,  age,  or 
nation,  but  are  intended  as  rewards  for  using  our  faculties  agreeably  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  given. 

Now,  I  do  not  find  that  these  notions  accord  with  the  opinion  generallj 
received  and  acted  upon  in  a  class  of  would-be  polite  society.  I  find 
these  people  are  largely  infested  with  what  I  have  set  down  in  my 
philosophical  vocabulary  as  Bright'pokeriim;  that  is  to  say,  men  and 
things  are  not  valued,  as  they  should  be,  for  their  usefulness,  or  their 
applicability  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  In  the  first 
place,  the  standard  which  is  set  up  by  these  people  differs  so  entirely 
from  my  idea  of  what  a  gentleman  should  be,  that  £  am  compelled  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  what  I  call  a  bright 
poker. 

I  may  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  things  by  a  natural 
standard,  seeing  that  we  are  living  in  an  artificial  state  of  society ;  but  on 
this  point  I  should  also  differ  from  our  modem  philosophers,  for  I  bold 
that  the  nearer  we  approximate  to  nature,  even  in  the  ideality  of  art,  the 
more  beautiful  does  that  art  become. 

In  order,  however,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  to  showr  that 
I  am  actuated  by  aldndly  feeling,  and  a  desire  to  serve  mankind  generally, 
I  shall  illustrate  my  philosophy  by  some  sketches  and  anecdotes,  descrip- 
tive of  the  different  phases  of  Bright-pokerism;  and  as  I  hold  that  it  is 
not  conducive  to  the  advancement  or  improvement  of  society  to  denonnce 
an  evil  unless  you  can  point  out  a  remedy,  I  shall  not  confine  my  illus- 
tration to  types  alone,  but  shall  also  give  contrasts,  leaving  the  reader  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  is  most  worthy  of  imitation. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  draw  to  perfection  those  charming  charac- 
teristics which  have  obtained  for  Mr.  Macbugle  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  '*  a  perfect  gentleman."  Holding  the  peculiar  notions  I  do  with 
regard  to  usefulness,  I  cannot  properly  appreciate  those  numerous  accom- 
plishments which  raise  him  so  much  above  the  common  herd.  But  as 
these  accomplishments  are  all  of  an  ornamental,  not  of  a  useful  character, 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  common  mortal 
like  myself  could  possess  the  mind  to  comprehend  or  the  power  to  depict 
all  the  graces  and  adornments  of  his  person  and  character ;  but,  never£he- 
less,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  them. 

Mr.  Macbugle,  whose  age  is  about  thirty-five,  has  a  small  bead, 
decorated  with  a  mass  of  black  hair — ^malicious  people  say  that  he  dyes — 
frizzed  up  in  a  style,  to  my  mind,  more  befitting  a  Parisian  coiffewr  than  a 
respectable  English  gentleman ;  wears  a  suicidal  shirt-collar,  an  embroidered 
shirt,  patent-leather  boots,  which  always  seem  to  pinch  him,  a  care- 
fully-cut suit  of  black  broad-cloth,  and  spotless  Paris  kids.  He 
dances  well ;  that  is,  he  can  do  so  when  he  throws  off  that  habitual 
laziness,  that  don't-know  and  don't-care  sort  of  style,  which  is  considered 
fashionable  in  the  present  day.  He  considers  mamcind  generally  actuated 
by  selfish  motives,  and  that  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  humbugs.  His 
conversation  is  of  a  rambling  character,  and  is  usually  interiarded  with 
abortive  wittidsms,  tinged  with  a  slight  degree  of  scandal,  and  intermixed 
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with  that  pretty  land  of  laughter  and  soft  rattle  which  makes  him,  so 
the  ladies  say,  such  an  adorable  fellow  and  polished  gentleman.  I  am 
afraid  that  his  greatest  admirers,  who  reverence  his  person  and  character 
most,  could  not  call  him  a  genius  ;  in  fact,  his  mental  faculties  are  not  of  a 
Tezy  high  order.  He  has  imbibed  an  idea  that  life  is  not  worth  living 
for,  and  that  the  creation  was  a  ridiculous  mull ;  and  as  for  the  world, 
he  does  not  see  that  there  ia  anything  in  it.  Manly  sports,  he  thinks, 
are  vulgar  and  low;  yachting  is  uncomfortable,  and  besides,  it  makes  him 
ill ;  shooting  is  all  very  wd^,  but  then  it  is  dangerous ;  and  riding  a 
bore.  Walking,  too,  is  very  fatiguing.  He  would  like  the  society  of  ladies 
veiy  well,  only  that  they  require  so  much  attention.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this  apparent  indifference,  there  are  two  things  which  do  occupy  his  mind, 
and  on  which  be  is  content  to  lavish  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect : 
these  two  things  are  dining  well,  and  dressing  well.  If  he  has  ever 
displayed  any  imagination  or  intellect,  any  quickness  of  fancy,  or  power 
of  expedient,  it  haa  been  in  connexion  with  these  two  things.  Society  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  celebrated  cotelettes  pour  let  jparesseux  and  the 
Macbugle  paletot. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  be  entirely  expatnaied  from  society,  I  make  it  a 
rale  not  to  contradict  a  lady,  more  particularly  if  she  be  sprightly  and 
amiable.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  pretend  to  admire  their  tastes,  and 
to  acauiesce  in  the  often-repeated  remark,  "  What  a  duck  of  a  man 
Mr.  Macbugle  is!"  By  these  means  I  keep  up  the  good  humor  of  my 
lady  friends,  and  avoid  being  set  down  as  a  stupid  fellow. 

out  notwithstanding  that  I  am  thus  obliged  to  hold  my  tongue,  I  am 
not  obliged  to  control  my  pen.  I  am  bound,  therefore,  to  sav  that  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  opposite  to  what  a  man  should  be,  than  a  fine 
gentleman  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  sculptor  who  wishes  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
a  figure,  to  endow  it  with  all  the  perfections  his  imagination  can  conceive, 
and  to  imitate  not  so  much  what  is,  as  what  may  or  ought  to  be.  I 
cannot,  however,  with  a  due  regard  to  truth,  follow  such  an  example.  My 
object  is  to  give,  as  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Macbugle,  an  example,  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  actual  life,  of  a  man  who  is  as  completely  qualified  for  the 
work  and  labour  of  life,  as  he  is  for  the  ornament  and  delight  of  society ; 
for  it  would  be  but  poor  employment  for  a  philosopher  and  a  critic,  if  he 
could  only  observe  the  faults,  and  showed  no  taste  for  those  accomplish- 
ments which  ennoble  and  embellish  the  mind,  and  without  which  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  is  not  complete* 

Mr.  Manl^  Sterling  is  not  a  poet,  nor  an  artist,  but  simply  a  man  with 
a  moderate  mcome.  He  makes  no  display  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  simply  because  he  does  not  know  that  he 
possesses  them.  Although  able  to  converse  in  a  style  which  shows  that 
he  has  a  dear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  he  never  assumes  a  dictatorial  tone,  and  is  a  good 
listener.  His  modesty  never  degenerates  into  bashfulness,  nor  the  frank- 
ness of  his  manner  into  impertinence.  He  can  be  witty  without  being 
personal  or  offensive,  obliging,  and  complaisant  without  being  servile, 
and  cheerful  and  good-humoured  without  being  noisy.     In  fact,  he  is  one 
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of  those  single-minded  indiyidoals  who  do  all  things  with  such  a  graoeM 
disregard  of  self,  and  such  a  benevolent  appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  actuate  others,  as  cannot  fail  to  gain  him  the  good-will  of  the 
liberal  and  jadicious. 

.  He  is  not  put  out  at  the  many  little  casualties  which  drive  your  modem 
gentleman  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  He  is  not  particular  as  to  the  cut  of 
his  waistcoat; — ^if  his  shirt-coUar  retire  into  private  life  in  the  midst  of  an 
evening  party,  it  does  not  disturb  his  equanimity  ;  he  never  displays  any 
degree  of  irascibility  if  lus  shirt-front  should  get  soiled  and  rumpled  while 
romping  with  his  friend's  children.  One  of  the  greatest  characteristics  of 
his  mind  is,  that  he  can  always  suit  himself  to  the  company  he  mixes  with, 
consequently  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  children.  He  enters  with  the 
gpreatest  gusto  into  their  sports :  he  becomes  a  horse  to  please  the  boys,  and 
rides  them  round  the  garden ;  dresses  up  the  sofa  pillow  and  makes  baby-* 
doUs  for  the  girls :  in  fact,  bis  appearance  at  the  house  of  any  of  his  manied 
friends  is  the  signal  for  a  romp ;  and  if  he  is  seen  coming  up  the  road,  the 
children  troop  off  to  meet  him  in  a  frenzy  of  boisterous  joy. 

But  with  the  girls,  or  rather  the  young  ladies,  he  is  no  great  favorite. 
Their  private  opinion  is,  that  he  is  very  disagreeable,  and  anything  but  a 
ladies'  man.  They  will  tell  you  that  he  is  very  sarcastic,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  music.  If  he  is  asked  his  opinion  of  the  composition  of 
some  musical  genius,  dedicated  to  the  Misses  Macspangle  and  a  circle  of 
admiring  friends,  he  tells  them  that  Mendlesohn  was  nothiag  to  him ;  or 
if  a  lady  has  been  warbling  what  the  composer  intended  for  a  grand 
Italian  aria,  and  he  is  asked  what  he  thinks  of  her,  he  quietly  says  that 
two  suns  cannot  be  tolerated  in  one  sphere :  so  he  thinks  Giisi  had 
better  retire.  If  he  is  invited  to  **  tea  and  music,"  and  is  treated  to  a  few 
sentimental  songs,  enlivened  by  some  polkas  and  quadrilles,  he  astonishes 
his  friends  by  asking  when  they  are  going  to  have  the  music. 

He  is  an  expert  swimmer,  and  has  on  several  occasions  rescued  dirty 
little  boys  from  watery  graves,  and  taken  them  home  to  their  mothers, 
with  as  much  care  as  though  they  were  angels  of  purity  and  patterns  of 
neatness.  He  aids  abusive  cabmen  to  raise  prostrate  horses,  and  then 
expatiates  on  the  impropriety  of  their  language  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
actions.  And  to  wind  up  his  manly  qualifications,  I  may  say  that  he  ia 
a  capital  shot,  a  fearless  rider,  a  splendid  batsman,  is  well  up  in 
nautical  matters ;  and,  added  to  all  these,  he  is  adored  by  his  mother 
as  a  pattern  to  sons ;  worshiped  by  his  sisters  as  the  best  of  brothers ; 
respected  by  those  who  know  him  best  as  a  true  friend,  and  admired  by 
his  acquaintance  as  a  capital  fellow. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  persons  who  come  under  the  denomination 
of  Bright  Pokers.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to  meet 
with  shams ; — houses  which  have  a  beautiful  gloss  and  varnish,  but  which 
are  totally  devoid  of  comfort.  The  mansion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carefrd 
Glaridge  is  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Claridge  was  formerly  an  eminent  coal  merchant,  who,  having 
made  a  comfortable  competence,  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  take  what 
she  delights  to  call  a  mansion.  It  was  of  no  use  Mr.  Glaridge,  poor 
man,  saying  that  he  did  not  want  a  mansion ;  that  he  liked  his  cottage 
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at  Cbpliam  belter:  It  was  due  to  hii  poaltiQii  tbat  he  ehould  now  lire  in 
a  mansion,  and  so  a  mansion  he  had.  It  was  of  no  use  his  saying  he 
did  not  care  for  pictures ;  a  man  in  his  position  ought  to  patronizQ  rising 
talent :  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  lot  of  paintings,  which  he  Was 
told  were  by  the  best  masters.  It  was  quite  useless  to  say  that  he  did 
not  care  to  have  his  bust  taken,  and  that  he  did  not  like  statues.  Mrs. 
Claridge  told  him  that  a  man  in  his  position|ought  to  encourage  the  artistio 
talent  of  the  country ;  and  so  he  had  his  bust  taken ;  and  bought 
medallions  and  articles  of  virtu,  and  a  librair  of  expensive  books,  and 
ao  on.  After  a  bit,  Mr.  Claridge  rather  liked  the  idea  of  being  a  patron 
of  the  fine  arts ;  and  therefore  did  all  he  was  desired  with  a  lavish  hand ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  house — ^I  beg  pardon,  the  mansion — was  furnished  and 
decorated  in  a  style  befitting  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  a  retired  coal 
merchant. 

Mr.  Claridge,  when  he  had  expended  his  money  in  gathering  together 
all  these  elegances  and  appliances  for  comfort,  he  thought  he  had  only  to 
sit  down  and  e^joy  them.  Mistaken  man  1  you  could  not  persuade  Mrs. 
Claridge  that  all  these  beautiful  articles  of  furniture  were  made  for  use, 
or  that  the  paintings  and  statues  were  intended  for  the  gratification  of 
the  visual  organs  of  herself  and  friends.  If  you  could  just  peep  into 
her  drawing-room,  yon  would  find  that  every  thing  was  bagged  up  :  the 
chairs  and  the  sofas  are  all  covered  with  brown-hoUand,  the  mirrors  with 
moslin,  and  an  e:q>ensive  carpet  with  a  cheap  drugget ;  the  hearth-rug  is 
wrong  side  up,  and  the  chandelier  in  a  sack ;  the  pictures  and  trinkery 
are  carefully  stowed  away,  or  covered  with  defunct  periodical  literature ; 
the  books  are  all  carefully  locked  up  in  a  glass  case,  lest  any  one  should 
attempt  to  indulge  in  the  absurd  luxury  of  reading  them.  Tall  John,  the 
footman,  is  cleaning  the  plate  which  is  never  used ;  and  Betsey,  the  house- 
maid, is  washing  the  best  china  tea-set,  which  only  sees  the  Ught  of  day 
on  state  occasions,  or  when  Mrs.  Claridge  indulges  in  one  of  those  pests 
to  husbands,  a  periodical  dean-up. 

In  fact,  every  thing  in  Mrs.  Oloridge's  house  partakes  of  the  precision 
and  exactitude  of  the  mistress.  But  does  all  this  produce  happiness  P 
Does  the  gloiy  of  exhibiting  this  furniture  three  or  four  times  in  the  year 
pay  for  all  the  cost  and  trouble  P  Surely  not.  The  miser  enjoys  the  sight 
of  his  gold  every  time  he  lifts  the  lid  of  his  strong  box ;  but  what  pleasure 
can  there  be  in  having  a  house  studded  with  expensive  furniture,  which 
no  one  can  see  P 

Jiow,  if  you  only  walk  across  the  road,  and  enter  Mrs.  Brewer's  drawing- 
room,  you  will  find  her  comfortably  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  surrounded  by 
her  family.  One  young  lady  is  dropping  one  and  picking  up  two,  repeating 
this  and  turning  over  that,  and  slipping,  and  knitting,  and  binding,  and 
performing  a  variety  of  indescribable  feats  necessary  for  the  production 
of  an  Anti-Macassar.  Every  thing  wears  an  air  of  comfort :  the  music- 
stool  has  a  new  crochet  covering;  and  a  high-backed  chair,  with  an 
elaborately  worked  back  and  seat,  evinces  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
another  daughter.  Little  Bobby  and  his  baby  cousin  are  seated  on  the 
floor  investigating  the  anatomical  structure  of  a  sixpenny  doll.  When 
Mrs.  Brewer  discovers  what  Bobby  has  been  about  he  is  of  course 
scolded,  and  informed  that  sixpenny  doUs  are  not  made  for  the  purpose 
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of  dissection,  and  that  a  laige  qnantitj  of  bmi  seattered  onr  the  carpet 
will  not  in  future  add  to  his  personal  comfort.  And  then  th^  ring  fat 
Jemima,  and  she  soon  bnuhes  ap  the  bran ;  and  so  the  afternoon  passes 
away :  and  the  tea,  and  the  candles,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  and  the  boys,  alt 
come  in  about  the  same  time,  and  the  old  gentleman  stirs  the  fire  and 
heaps  on  the  coals, — and  jon  cannot  think  what  a  plesssiit  erening  jon 
can  spend  with  the  Brewers. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  miaanderstood ;  to  guard  agsinst  that,  however, 
I  must  state  most  emphaticaUy,  that  I  am  a  great  loTcr  of  deanHncM. 
I  like  order,  neatness,  and  re^nlsTity ;  but  only  as  far  as  they  contribnte  to 
my  comfort,  and  the  comfort  of  those  around  me.  If  I  have  an  article  I 
like  to  use  it ;  if  not,  I  am  better  without  it ;  give  me  clothes  that  are 
made  to  wear,  tables  you  can  set  hot  plates  on,  without  the  lady  of  the 
house  going  into  fits;  chairs  yon  can  sit  upon,  carpets  you  can  see, 
couches  you  can  lonnge  on,  oortains  you  can  draw,  and  a  poker  with 
which  you  can  poke  the  fire.  Above  m  things,  preserve  me  oom  people 
who  Mve  BrigMtpoien  1 1 


THE    MAD    MISEB 
Bt  Jobh  T.  Bridosmak. 


T  was  a  oold,  cheerleaa 

evening  in  December, 

some  three  or  four  years 

,    since,  when  the  dead  si' 

Ilence    which  reigned    in 
one  of  the  streets  lyuig 
between   Thames    Stnet 
and  Cannon  Street   was 
disturbed    by  the   sharp 
trot  of  a  pail  of  H«»i,;ng 
^  greys,     harnessed     to    a 
I  fashionable  broogham. 
I        Although    only    nine 
f  o'clock,  an  hour  at  which 
f  the  Haymarket  and  other 
popular  thoroughfares  at 
I   the  West  End  are   just 
about  getting  up  for  the 
day,    or  rather    for    the 
ft  night,  the  street  was  total- 
ly deserted.    Not  a  single 
~—    person,  not  even  a  police- 
^V  man    was    visible ;     the 
A         very  cats  seemed  to  have 
deserted    the  odgfabonr- 
hood.     The  only  soimds 
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audible  were  the  moaiung^  of  the  wind  and  the  rattUng  of  the  hail-like 
800V  against  the  window-panes,  varied,  at  xegnlar  intervals,  by  the  dull 
booming  of  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  less  deep  tones  of  the  clocks 
torn  the  neighbouring  chnrches. 

It  had  been  snowing  all  day,  and  the  houses,  on  which  the  snow  was 
lying  deep,  looked  like  brick-and-mortar  spectres,  enveloped  in  their 
windOng-sheets,  and  from  which  life  had  long  since  departed.  They  were 
fine  old-fashioned  piles,  most  of  those  said  houses,  and  had  been  the  abodes 
of  the  merdumt  princes  of  London.  At  present,  however,  they  no  longer 
Berred  as  dwellings,  but  were  used  as  warehouses.  Sacks  of  wool,  bales  of 
ootton,  and  merchttidise  of  every  description  usurped  the  once  brilliant 
apsitments  where  the  City  beauties  of  former  days — ^beauties  long  since 
mouldering  in  the  grave— «had  aped  the  follies  and  fashions  of  St.  James's 
and  Whitehall,  and  in  many  instances  smiled  upon  the  bemffled  and 
bewigged  Court  gallants,  who  passed  tliat  rubicon  of  fashionable  life. 
Temple  Bar,  in  the  hopes  of  relieving  their  fortunes,  ruined  at  basset, 
hombie,  and  hasard,  by  sharing  their  titles  and  station  with  the  daughter 
of  some  old  Hunks,  as  they  irreverently  called  him— -willing  to  purchase 
with  part  of  the  produce  of  his  ventures  to  the  Spanish  Main  or  the 
Gokmies  the  privilege  of  having  an  aristocratic  son-in-law.  It  appeared, 
shnost,  as  if  that  grim  tyrant  Death  himself  had  grown  tired  of  the  street, 
and  had  even  fled  from  the  churchyard  at  one  end  of  it.  The  churchyard 
had  been  closed  some  years,  and  only  one  tomb,  fast  settling  down  into 
the  black  soil,  had  been  spared,  out  of  all  those  on  which  the  virtues  of 
departed  aldermen  and  dtizena  of  lower  standing  had  once  been  embla- 
xoned.  The  rest  had  all  been  carted  away  long  ago,  together  with  the 
remains  of  those  who  had  been  buried  there.  And  yet,  in  comparison 
with  that  eternity  which  awaits  us,  how  short  was  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  street  overflowed  with  human  bdngs,  like  ourselves, 
mofed  by  ambition,  impelled  by  avarice,  elated  with  hope,  entranced  and 
tortured  with  love,  living  carelessly  their  little  day,  and,  again  like  our- 
selves, alas  1  unmindful  of  the  great  truth :  ^ndc  nApo^  6  fiio^  ii^dv  1 

But  there  was  one  single  sign  stiU  remaining  to  show  that  human  life 
was  to  be  found  in  the  old  melancholy  street.  This  was  the  feeble  flick- 
ering of  a  light  from  the  top  window  of  one  of  the  houses,  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  converted  into  a  warehouse,  like  its  fellows.  There 
wu  no  name  of  any  firm  upon  the  door ;  no  glaring  brass  plates,  or  large 
painted  letters,  to  indicate  that  business  of  any  description  was  carried  on 
there.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  City  is  well  aware  that  the  places  of 
bosiness  belonging  to  some  of  our  wealthiest  merchants  possess  the 
dingiest  possible  exterior,  and  have  not  received  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  for 
jears.  But  they  ore  ndt  absolutely  in  ruins,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
hnilding  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Most  of  the  panes  of  glass  in 
the  windows  were  broken,  and  allowed  the  snow  free  passage  into  the 
rooms  within.  The  lower  windows  only  were  protected  by  shutters, 
which  seemed  not  to  have  been  opened  within  the  memory  of  any  living 
loan,  for  the  iron  bars  securing  them  on  the  outside  were  almost  eaten 
tbroogh  with  rust,  and  peeled  off  in  long  flakes.  The  steps  leading  up 
to  the  street-door  had  sunk  out  of  their  proper  level,  and  the  mortar 
which  had  aecured  them  had  disappeared.    Projecting  over  the  steps  was 
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what  had  fonnerly  been  a  finely  eculptuied  kind  of  portioo,  feshioned  so 
as  to  represent  a  large  sea-sheU,  and  beneath  it  some  allegorical  female 
figure,  in  a  reclining  posture,  holding  a  oomucopia  filled  with  fruit  and 
flowers.  But  the  nose  of  the  figure  was  gone,  and  most  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit  in  her  cornucopia  vanished  for  ever,  as  though  they  had  withered 
and  dried  up,  like  actual  flowers  and  fruit. 

It  was  before  this  desolate  house  that  the  brougham  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  narration  stopped.  A  gentleman  of  about 
forty  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and,  running  up  the  crazy  steps,  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  sounds  reverberated  through  and  through  the  house ; 
as  if  frantic  with  delight  at  having  such  a  vast  and  unobstructed  space  in 
which  to  disport,  they  seemed  to  chase  one  another  from  room  to  loom, 
and  then,  after  having  searched  every  nook  and  comer,  issued  forth 
through  the  glassless  window  frames,  and  went  echoing,  in  mad  revelry, 
down  the  street. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  admission,  but  in  vain,  the  gentleman 
knocked  again.  Still  the  door  was  not  opened.  At  last,  turning  to  his 
coachman,  he  said, — 

**  James,  is  not  there  a  light  up-stairs?'* 

"  Yes,  sir  1"  was  the  coachman's  reply. 

*'  That  nurse  must  be  asleep,"  muttered  the  gentleman,  on  the  point  of 
knocking  for  the  third  time. 

But  he  was  saved  the  trouble  by  the  appearance  of  an  elderiy  slipshod 
woman,  who  came  running  up  the  street. 

"  Mrs.  Taunton,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  should  not  leave  your 
patient.     I  particularly  desired  you  not  to  do  so." 

''  No,  Doctor,  I  know  I  oughtn't  to,"  replied  the  woman ;  *'  nor  more 
I  did — leastwise,  not  for  long." 

"  But  you  should  not  do  so  at  all,"  answered  the  Doctor,  for  such  he 
was.  "  It  is  essential  you  should  not.  You  are  well  paid  for  your 
attendance." 

"  Thank  you  very  kindly.  Doctor,  I  am,"  replied  Mrs.  Taunton,  curtsey- 
ing low,  and  nearly  losing  her  equilibrium.  '*  Lor  1  dear  me,  there  now  ;  I 
declare  I  was  nearly  a-falHng.     It's  all  along  of  the  flutter  I'm  in." 

Mrs.  Taunton  had  evidently  been  indulging  in  some  spirituous  stimu- 
lant.  This  the  Doctor  perceived,  for  he  looked  sharply  at  her,  and  said, — 

« This  will  never  do.  Your  patient  requires  constant  attention,  and 
if  he  cannot  obtain  it  at  your  hands,  I  must  find  some  one  to  supply  your 
place." 

"  I  'ope  as  how  you  will  overlook  this  time,"  replied  Mrs.  Taunton, 
humbly.  "  I  only  jest  went  into  the  court  round  the  comer,  to  raise 
my  sperrits  a  bit,  and  try  and  pervail  on  Mrs.  Barker  to  come  and  keep  me 
company,  which  I  will  pay  her,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  knowed  I  should  'ear 
when  you  knocked ;  for  it  is  so  lonely  and  so  'orrible  up  there,  that  I 
really  am  afeard  to  sit  there  alone ;  and  that's  the  tmth,  Doctor." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Taunton  had  pulled  out  a  large  key  from  her  po<^et 
and  opened  the  street-door.  Shutting  it  after  her,  she  lighted  a  candle 
by  the  aid  of  a  lucifer,  and  then  marshalled  the  Doctor  up-stairs. 

"  Mrs.  Barker  has  promised  to  come,"  she  continued.  "  I  never  could 
a'  stoj>ped  another  night  by  myself;  it  is  so  lonely.     It  quite  gives  one  a 
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Them  was  oortainljr  some  troth  in  what  Hn,  Taunton  said.  If  the 
exterior  of  the  honse  was  gloomy,  the  interior  was  still  more  gloomy.  A 
damp,  dull  odour,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselyes,  perraded  the  whole 
place.  The  massive  oak  panneling  which  had  lined  the  passage  and  the 
staircase  had,  in  many  piffts,  fallen  from  the  waUs.  The  broad  massive 
balustrade  of  the  staircase  had  likewise  given  way,  and  the  grand  old  stairs 
themselves,  op  which  three  horsemen  might  well  have  ridden  abreast, 
creaked  and  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  doctor  and  his  companion. 
The  doors,  too,  of  the  various  rooms,  if  not  actually  rotting  on  the  floor, 
swung  lamely  to  and  fro,  swayed  by  the  night  wind,  on  their  discordant 
hinges. 

At  last  the  Doctor  reached  the  fourth  floor,  and  proceeding  to  the  end 
of  a  long  passage  pushed  open  a  door,  which  offered  no  resistance  to  his 
hand,  and  entered  the  room  where  lay  his  patient. 

The  aspect  of  the  room  was  such  as  would  have  justified  the  repugnance 
of  a  person  of  far  stronger  nerves  than  Mrs.  Taunton  to  sit  there  alone, 
however  well  paid  her  services  might  have  been.  Almost  all  the  plaster 
had  peeled  off  from  the  ceiling,  leaving  the  worm-eaten,  discolored  rafters 
exposed  to  view.  In  many  places  the  wet  had  penetrated  through  the 
roof,  and  was  dropping  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound  upon  the  floor,  which  was 
in  as  dilapidated  a  state  as  the  ceiling.  The  place  of  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dows— ^which,  like  that  in  the  windows  below,  was  mostly  broken — was 
supplied  by  old  rags  stuffed  in  the  holes  to  keep  out  the  biting  night  air. 
A  wretched  fire  flickered  upon  the  hearth — for  grate  there  was  none.  On 
the  solitaiy  table  was  a  tallow  candle,  with  a  long  wick,  emitting  but  the 
^test  light,  and  serving  rather  to  render  the  darkness  visible  than  any 
other  purpose.  The  oidy  remaining  pieces  of  furniture  were  a  ricketty 
chair,  and  a  miserable  bed,  on  which  the  sick  man  lay.  Directly  behind  the 
bed  stood  a  common  elm  coffin,  of  the  kind  used  at  workhouses  for  paupers. 

**  I  always  feeh  in  a  cold  prespiration  when  I  looks  at  it,"  muttered 
Uis.  Taunton  to  the  Doctor,  as  she  pointed  to  the  coffin. 

"  Hush  !•*  said  the  Doctor. 

But  ghastly  as  the  whole  room  was,  it  was  not  half  so  ghastly  as  the 
patient  himself.  His  face  was  emaciated  in  the  extreme,  and  more  resem- 
bled a  skull  than  the  countenance  of  a  living  being ;  so  tightly  was  the 
skin  drawn  over  the  bone.  The  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in  the  sockets,  and 
glowed  like  burning  coals,  with  an  unearthly  fire.  His  arms  lay  uncovered 
outside  the  scanty  coverlid,  and  were  shriveUed  up  like  those  of  a  skeleton. 

The  living  corpse  thus  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  had  inhabited 
the  house  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  had  always  lived  alone,  and,  until 
his  illness,  no  one  but  himself  had  ever  entered  the  place  with  his 
permission.  At  first,  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  house  was  in 
Chancery,  and  that  he  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  possession 
of  the  key,  and  thus  surreptitiously  found  refiige,  being  too  poor  to  pay 
for  one.  But  this  idea,  very  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighhourhig  courts  and  smaller  streets,  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
Granger  had  never  been  molested  in  his  occupation  of  the  house,  and 
ntmonr  began  to  whisper  he  was  not  so  poor  as  he  appeared.  Although 
^Ktchedly  clothed,  and  evidently  half-starved,  he  gave  away  money  in 
charity  whenever  he  met  any  one  he  thought  deserving  of  it,  and,  on  some 
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occuiotu,  he  had  given  amy  large  inmi.  In  eonaeqnaioe  of  Una  fsct 
becoming  generall;  known,  hu  wretched  abode  had  beenamc  night  brnken 
into  ;  but  the  burglan  |foand  nothing,  uid  were,  bendes,  ao  alarmed  at 
the  light  of  the  coffin,  that  th^  fled  with  the  ntraoet  precipitation,  and 
no  othera  erer  repeated  the  attempt.  He  took  no  meaanrea  to  bring  Uw 
delinquents  to  jaatice ;  but  the  affiii,  and  particalai^  the  fact  of  the  coffin 
being  in  his  room,  got  wind,  and  fnmiahed  all  the  gossipa  in  the  neiglt- 
bouihood  with  a  theme  of  conreraation  daiing  many  a  month.  At  laat, 
people  became  more  accuatomed  to  hia  strange  habita,  and  oondnded  he 
must  be  deranged.  Having  onoe  satiafaotoriljr  settled  thia  point,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  giving  awaj  money  in  charity  to  others,  whila  be 
evidently  deuied  bimseU  many  of  the  actual  neeeasaries  of  life,  thej 
christened  him  the  Mad  Miser,  an  appellation  by  whidt  he  invariably 
went  afterwards,  for  no  one  ever  succeeded  in  leaning  bis  real  name. 


One  peculiarity  about  him  was  that  he  seldom  went  out,  except  in  th» 
evening.  Bat  then  wet*  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  the  insatiable 
euriosity  of  hia  neighbours  in  the  court  subaequently  diseovered.  He 
left  his  hom»-^if  home  it  could  be  called — at  twdve  o  clock  on  dividend 
days,  to  proceed  to  the  Bank,  and  was  always  out  betimes  whenever  any 
miserable  culprit  was  to  be  htmged.  Indeed,  not  only  was  he  present  at 
every  execution  in  London,  but  scarcely  a  single  one  took  place  in  any 
part  of  the  country  which  he  did  not  attend.    Ue  geoeially  went  on  foot. 
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bat  irlieB  the  time  between  the  aentenoe  aad  ita  being  canied  into  effect 
was  too  short,  proceeded  to  the  town  in  which  the  ^u)!  waa  aituated  by 
ooach  or  rafl ;  at  leaat,  such  was  the  atatement  of  Tazious  travelling 
pedlars  and  huclutera,  who  had  relations  in  the  court,  and  knew  bj 
sight  the  Mad  Miser,  as  he  was  denominated.  As  soon  as  this  last  fact 
was  bruited  about,  the  Mad  Miser  became  as  great  an  object  of  loathing 
as  he  had  before  been  of  curiosity.  He  was  even  insulted  as  he  went 
along  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  abode. 

But  he  received  the  inaults  quietly,  and  still  gave  with  a  ready  hand  even 
to  tikose  who  insulted  Mm.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  loathing  died 
away,  and  gave  place  to  pity.  People  concurred  in  attributing  to  insanity 
his  strange  love  of  seeing  his  fellow-ereaturea  auffer. 

"  WeU,"  aaid  the  Doctor,  approaching  hia  bed-aide,  "  how  are  you  to- 
night ?" 

I'Tou  must  teU  me  that,"  replied  the  patient,  in  a  hoarae,  aepulchral 
Toioe,  holding  out  his  arm  to  his  interrogator. 

The  Doctor  took  out  hii  watdi,  and  looked  at  it  attentively,  while  he 
felt  the  sick  man's  pulse. 

''Well  ?"  asked  the  patient,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  had 
kept  his  eyes  intently  ized  upon  the  Doctor's  face ; — **  wdl  ?" 

"  I  thidc  you  are  better — ^that  is,  you  are  not  won^— you — you  must 
keep  up  your  courage,"  replied  his  visitor;  adding,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
"  should  you  not  l^e  to  see  your  Mends  P  Have  you  no  firiends  to 
whom" — 

"  Doctor-— Doctor  Burford  I "  said  the  sick  man,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  speaking  slowly  and  caknly,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  if  possible, 
niore  intently  than  before  upon  his  companion's  face, — "Doctor,  do  not 
<leoeive  me.  No-^I  have  no  firiends  to  whom  vou  can  break  the  news. 
It  is  to  me  you  must  do  so.  Do  not  tbinJc  to  frighten  me.  I  can 
bear  alL  lam  dying, — am  I  not  ?  Speak  out.  Do  not  heaitate :  that 
would  be  emehy.     I  am  dvingP" 

"  You  are,"  repHed  the  Doctor,  aolemnly. 

"  At  kat :  thank  Heaven  1" 

With  theae  words,  the  patient  aank  back  upon  the  bed,  and  covered  hia 
^  with  lus  bony  hands. 

*'  Thank  you«  thank  you,  Doctor,"  he  resumed,  when  a  few  minutes  had 
eUpsed.  <*  But  you  must  tell  me  one  thing  more— how  long  will  it  be 
before  I — ^how  long  have  I  to  live  ?'* 

**  You  cannot  survive  this  night,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

'*  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  inquired  his  patient. 

"  Quite,  quite  aure,"  waa  the  Doctor'a  reply. 

"  There,  then,  is  your  kst  fee,"  said  the  sick  man,  putting  a  guinea, 
which  he  had  taken  from  beneath  his  pillow,  into  the  Doctor's  hand. 
"Do  not  leave  me  for  awhile,  bowever;  I  have  something  to  com- 
numicate,  and  aomething  to  request.    Can  you  apare  me  half  an  hour  ?'* 

"I  can,"  said  the  J>ocior, 

"  Thank  you  once  more,"  repUed  his  patient.  Addressing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Taunton,  he  then  added — *'  Be  kind  enough  to  leave  us.  You  need 
iK>t  stay.  I  feel  nmelf  that  all  nursing  is  lueless.  The  Doctor  has 
spoken  the  truth.    I  shall  never  require  your  servicea  again  while  I  am 
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aliva.  After  my  death,  howereF,  close  my  eyes,  and — yoa  know  what  I 
would  say.  Procnre  what  assistance  you  may  deem  necessary.  Here  are 
the  means  to  do  so.    Now  leave  as." 

With  these  words  he  gaye  Mrs.  Tamiton  a  bank-note,  which  aha  took. 
but  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  intention  of  obeying  his  request  that 
she  would  go. 

'*  Is  it  not  enough  P"  he  inquired,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her  stay. 

'*  Oh,  plenty,  plenty,  I  am  sure;  and  reiy  liberal ;  and  I  shall  do  all  yon 
want,  only  " — 

**  There,  you  must  not  talk  to  him  too  much.  Tou  reaUy  exhaust  him,** 
interposed  the  Doctor.  "  Come,  Mrs.  Taunton,  anything  more  you  have 
to  say,  you  can  say  to  me  as  we  go  down  stairs.     I  will  let  you  out." 

So  speaking  the  Doctor  took  the  candle  Mrs.  Taunton  had  lighted  in 
the  passage  when  they  came  in,  and,  followed  by  her,  quitted  the  sick- 
room. She  had  rightly  conjectured  the  reason  why  she  had  shown  no  incli- 
nation to  go.  He  was  too  much  alarmed.  As  she  subsequently  told 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Barker,  "  what  with  the  place  itself,  and  the  cofSn,  and 
the  Mad  Miser,  looking  jest  for  all  the  world  like  a  living  cropse,  I  was 
afeard  to  stay  like,  and  yet  I  was  more  afeard  to  go,  leastwise  alone." 

When  the  Doctor  returned  to  the  room,  he  found  the  sick  man  sitting 
up  in  bed,  holding  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment.  The  sufferer's  pale 
face  had  become  flushed  with  a  hectic  hue,  and  his  breathing  was  short 
and  difficult. 

"  Ohy  Doctor,  is  that  you  ?"  he  remarked.  "  Sit  down  and  listen  to  me^ 
for  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;  and  I  must  not  die  before  I  have  told  my 
story.  Tou  do  not  recollect  me.  I  have  noted  that  fact  ever  since  I  hare 
been  under  your  care." 

"  Becollect  youP"  replied  the  Doctor ;  ^'I  am  not  aware  weerer  met  till 
lately." 

"  Aye — ^that  I  can  beliere.  Misexy  has  done  its  work.  You  thought 
me,  perhaps,  a  decrepit  old  man.  Decrepit  I  am,  but  old  I  am  not. 
You  used  to  look  upon  Harry  Drummond  as  many  years  your  junior,  when 
we  were  at  school  together." 

"  Harry  Drommond  1"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  *'  Is  it  possible  ?  Are 
you  Harry  Drummond  P" 

"  Would  that  I  were  not  1"  replied  his  companion.  "  But  do  not,  for 
pity's  sake,  interrupt  me.  My  strength  is  ebbing  fast.  Do  you  remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  you  were  a  student  at  Guy's,  I  called  to  see  you. 
You  invited  me  to  stop  the  evening.  My  answer  was,  I  could  not.  Upon 
your  inquiring  the  reason,  I  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  a  dog-fight.  Tou 
asked  if  I  reidlv  liked  such  sights,  and  whether  I  did  not  consider  them 
cruel.  I  finmldy  owned  I  did,  and  said  that  I  should  not  go,  had  I  not 
unthinkingly  promised  a  finend  that  I  would;  but  that,  as  I  had  given  my 
word,  I  felt  bound  in  honour  to  keep  it.  You  told  me  that  what  is  often- 
times considered  honour,  is  simply  dishonour,  and  that  an  honourable  man 
would  not  hesitate  breaking  sudi  a  pledge.  You  could  not,  however, 
convince  me,  or  rather  you  could  not  penuade  me  to  act  contraiy  to  my 
foolish  idea  of  honour.  Had  I  listened  to  you  then,  I  probably  should 
not  have  been  now  dying  here,  like  a  dog.  But  I  must  be  quick,  hr  my 
moments  are  numbered. 
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**!  waa  intended  for  an  artist,  I  was  an  only  child,  as  von  know, and 
my  parents  doted  on  me.  There  was  no  sacrifioe  they  did  not  make  to 
fimuBh  me  with  the  means  of  achieying  a  position  in  my  profession.  But 
I  esteemed  the  sofirages  of  my  companions  more  than  the  approbation  of 
my  fond  parents.  Of  the  latter  I  was  sure,  while  I  had  to  exert  myself 
to  seeore  the  former.  I  was  proud  of  being  thought  a  fine,  dashing  fdlow 
— ^what  is  eommonly  called  a  '  good  fellow.'  I  could  never  say  '  no '  to 
any  scheme  however  wild  and  absurd  that  was  proposed.  The  conse- 
quence was,  I  n^leeted  my  studies,  and  became  seriously  involved.  Three 
times  did  my  fiUher  pay  my  debts.  On  the  third  occasion  of  his  doing  so, 
he  gave  up  his  house  and  retired  into  lodgings.  This,  anv  one  would 
iangr,  ought  to  have  sobered  me.  I  reproached  myself  bitterly,  and 
resolved  to  reform.  But  the  first  extravag^oe  that  was  again  proposed  I 
joined  in.  I  could  not  say '  no.*  My  father  refused  to  help  me  any  more, 
and  the  crisis  came,  I  was  hard  prised.  Money  I  must  procure,  by 
some  means  or  other.  I  forged  an  order  on  a  London  banking-house,  for 
a  trifling  sum ; — ^it  was  only  for  twenty  pounds.  The  forgeiy  was  dis- 
covered, and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  my  crime,-— which,  by  the 
way,  was  never  brought  home  to  me, — ^I  fled  to  America,  worldng  my 
passage  out  as  pursers  clerk. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  New  York,  I  was,  it  is  true«  nearly  penniless ;  but 
I  had  escaped  from  the  pernicious  example  and  influence  of  those  by 
whom,  through  my  own  gross  folly,  I  grant,  I  had  been  surrounded.  1 
determined  to  gain  my  living  honestly,  at  all  events.  I  commenced  paint- 
ing portraits,  and  though  no  great  artist,  I  soon  found  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers, for  my  prices  were  low.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  not  only 
had  I  made  enough  to  send  over  anonymously  the  twenty  pounds  to  the 
man  I  had  wronged,  but  had  saved  about  a  hundred  besides.  I  determined 
to  return  to  England,  and  did  so. 

"I  took  lodgings  in  a  street  near  the  Strand,  and  for  some  months 
lived  on  the  little  hoard  I  had  accumulated.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  I  began  to  form  a  connexion,  as  I  had  done  in  New  York,  and 
the  profits,  although  small,  wero  sufficient  for  my  wants.  I  felt  happy  and 
oonfcented.  There  was  only  one  thing  which  pressed  upon  my  mind.  I 
would  willingly  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  fond  parents,  and 
entreated  their  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  of  which  I  had  been  guilty 
towards  them.    But  I  feared  to  face  them.    My  heart  failed  me. 

"  One  night— oh,  that  fearful  night !  the  recollection  of  it  seems  to  have 
eaten  into  my  very  soul ;  to  have  become  mixed  up  with  my  blood ;  to  be 
a  component  part  of  my  being — ^Ah  1  I  have  never  forgotten  it  a  single 
instant — shall  I  remember  it  hereafter  P — One  night,  dter  a  hard  day's 
work,  I  entered  a  coffee-house  and  ordered  a  chop.  When  I  had  finished 
my  frugal  meal,  I  happened  to  take  up  the  Timet.  Judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment, my  joy,  on  reading  the  following  advertisement : — 

'*  *  If  this  advertisement  should  meet  the  eve  of  H.  D.,  who  has  not 
been  heard  of  by  his  parents  for  the  space  of  above  six  years,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  to  America,  he  is  earnestly  and  affectionately  en- 
treated to  return,  or  write  to  them  at  once.  Every  thing  is  forgiven,  and 
their  only  hope  is  now  to  embrace  once  more  their  long-lost  son.  His 
unde  Barnabas  is  dead. — ^Bexford  Villa,  Camden  Town.' 
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"  My  feelings  on  reading  the  abore  lines  eannot  be  deaeribed.  I  was 
almost  mad  with  delight.  The  object  of  my  most  ferment  wishaa  was 
attained.  There  could  be  no  doubt  I  waa  the  person  intended ;  had  it 
been  possible  to  doubt,  the  mention  of  my  uncle's  name,  BaiuabaSy^-by  no 
means  a  common  one, — was  sufficient  to  assore  me  I  waa  not  iwiftfatV«» 
Once  more,  once  more,  I  thought,  I  shall  embmee  my  darling  mother ! 
Once  more  shall  I  feel  the  grasp  of  a  too-affectionate  father's  hand.  Alaa  I 
how  delusiye  are  all  human  h(^)e8." 

The  speaker  stopped  for  a  few  seconds,  overcome  with  emotion,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  his  wan  and  death-like  cheeks.    At  last  he  leawned : 

*'  I  had  discharged  the  reckoning,  and  waa  about  to  leave,  when  aome 
one  touched  my  elbow.  I  turned  round  and  saw  a  man  of  about  thir^, 
whom  I  recognised  as  one  of  my  assodatea  in  former  days.  Hia  oame 
waa  Huxley.  I  would  have  giyen  all  I  possessed  to  have  aroided  him, 
but  that  was  impossible.  We  had  some  brandy-and-water  at  a  neighbour- 
ing tavern,  in  remembrance,  as  he  said,  of  olden  times — Oh,  how  I  hated 
the  words  ! — and  then  we  left  the  place  together.  I  will  not,  I  will  not  dwell 
long  on  what  then  occoired,  I  will  meiely  give  you  the  principal  pwnta  ;  ibr 
my  powers  are  waning  fast,  and  the  subject  racks  me  when  I  mention  it. 
He  told  me  he  was  particularly  glad  to  have  met  me,  beeause  I  oould  be 
of  service  to  him.  From  his  account,  I  gathered  that  he  had  sunk  lower 
and  lower  since  I  had  seen  him  last ;  that  he  had,  in  fact,  been  imprisoned 
several  times  in  consequence  of  different  crimes.  I  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 
He  went  onto  say  that^ situated  as  he  was,  he  must  either  steal  or  starve, 
and  he  did  not  choose  to  do  the  latter.  I  offered  him  what  money  I  had 
with  me — ^two  pounds — but  he  would  not  take  it.  He  wanted  me  to 
render  him  a  far  higher  service.  This  waa  no  other  than  to  aid  in  a 
burglary  he  had  planned  for  that  very  night.  I  started  back  with  honor, 
and  refused  point  blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  matter.  At 
first  he  ridiculed  my  scruples,  but  gradually  became  more  serious.  He 
told  me  that  the  venture  involved  no  risk,  and  that  all  he  wanted  me  to 
do  was  simply  to  keep  watch  while  he  committed  the  robboy.  There 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  gained  without  any  danger :  the  house  which 
detached,  belonged  to  an  old  couple,  who  had  only  one  servant,  and  ahe 
slept  in  the  attic.  The  old  gentleman  had  gone  into  the  country,  so  thai 
the  two  females  were  left  alone.  I  still  refiised.  On  this,  he  acooaed  me 
of  the  deepest  ingratitude.  He  reminded  me  that,  previous  to  fleeing  to 
America,  after  I  had  committed  the  forgery,  I  had  found  a  refoge  in  his 
rooms,  and  that  his  liberality  had  furnished  me  with  the  little  money 
I  possessed  when  I  left.  I  acknowledged  this,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
press  me  further.  He  perceived  I  was  moved,  and  urged  his  request  the 
more  strongly.  He  asked  whether  I  had  forgotten  having  pledged  him 
my  honour— oh  1  how  is  that  word  misused,  desea«ted,  defiled  1 — ^to 
assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  whenever  I  oould,  in  return  for  the 
great  service  he  had  rendered  me.  Did  I,  he  continued,  forget  that  sacred 
pledge ! — I  attempted  to  reason  with  him,  and — but  why  defer  the  horrible 
truth? — I  consented;  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  use  no 
violence.    He,  in  his  turn,  consented,  upon  Att  honour. 

"  Three  hours  afterwards  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Begent'a  Canal. 
We  stopped,  to  gain  breath,  for  we  had  run  most  of  the  distance  from 
the  place  of  the  crime.     I  spoke  first. 
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" '  WfaAt  was  that  scream  I  heard  P'  I  inquired. 

" '  The  old  woman,'  relied  Huxley.  '  D  n  her,  she  woke  while 
I  was  trying  to  force  open  the  bureau.  She  heard  me,  and  came  down 
into  the  drawing-room.  I  was  obliged  to  use  my  life-preserver  in  self- 
defence,  or  we  should  haye  been  caught.  She  would  not  hear  reason. 
She  dutched  me  round  the  body* 

*' '  Weil,  but  I  hope  she  is  not  injured,'  I  continued. 

*<  *  I  hope  so  too,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  she  is — ^past  all  recovery.* 

« ■  What  do  ^ou  mean  ?'  I  asked,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"  'That  she  is  dead, — she  must  be.  I  felt  the  skuJl  give  under  the  pre- 
flerrer.    It's  a  bed  job,  I  am  afindd.' 

"  I  turned  sick,  and  leaned  for  support  against  a  rail. 

" '  Tes,  it's  a  bad  job,'  continued  Huxley ;  *  it  is  pretty  certain  I  have 
settled  her,  and  aQ  for  what  P  A  bank«note  or  two,  and  this  old  medallion. 
Is  it  gold,  do  you  think  P' 

"  With  these  words  he  handed  me  the  medallion  of  which  he  spoke. 

"At  this  moment  the  moon  burst  forth  in  all  her  splendour,  as  if  it 
bad  been  the  eye  of  Heaven  itself  looking  down  upon  this  evidence  of 
guilt. 

"I  gazed  for  an  instant  upon  the  medalHon.  A  eold  sweat  burst  out 
at  every  pore  of  my  body.     Inside  the  medallion  was  my  father's  portrait. 

"  'Bo  you  know  the  name  of  the  house P'  I  inquired,  in  a  voice  so 
knsl^  and  agitated  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

" '  Yes,'  repUed  Huxley,—'  Bexford  Villa  I' 

*'  The  effect  produced  upon  me  by  this  reply  was  something  horrible. 
We  read  in  Scnpture  of  men  possessed  by  devils.  I  seemed  to  have  a 
legion  of  them  within  my  breast. 

" '  Bexford  Yilla  I'  I  repeated,  with  a  demoniacal  laugh. 

" '  Tes  !•  said  Huxley. 

"'Bexfoid  Villa  1'  I  again  uttered  through  my  clenched  teeth,  as  I 
drew  mjrself  up  to  my  full  height,  confronting  him. 

'« '  Yes,  I  tdl  you,*^  he  replied.     •  What  is  the  matter  with  you  P' 

" '  The  matter  is — the  matter  is,'  I  answered,  dutching  his  throat, 
*  that  she  you  have  murdered  is  my  mother  1' 

" '  Let  go  I'  said  Huxley,  striving  to  f^  himself,  and  with  a  face  pale 
with  terror.    '  Let  go  1    You  are  choking  me.' 

"  My  only  answer  was  to  clutch  his  throat  still  more  tightly  than 
before.  Although  he  Was  both  a  tall  and  a  strong  man,  and  I  was 
neither,  he  was  a  mere  child  in  my  grasp.  I  swung  him  to  and  iro  at 
pleasure,  like  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse. 

" '  Let  go  1'  he  ejaculated ;   '  I  did  not  know  she  was  your  mother.' 

"  That  last  word  on  his  tongue  seemed  to  add  to  the  already  enormous 
amount  of  strength^  with  which  my  frenzy  had  endowed  me.  I  stopped 
stiU  for  an  instant,  holding  him  as  though  in  a  vice,  and  rcnplied : 

" '  Then  you  know  it  now  I  And  you  shall  pay  dearly  ror  the  know- 
ledge.' 

**  A  fearful  struggle  ensued.  Huxley  made  one  last  and  desperate 
effort,  but  in  vain.  He  was  powerless.  He  was  in  the  clutches  of  a 
demon,  not  a  man.  Oh  1  who  could  ever  paint  the  savage,  the  devilish 
delight  with  which   I  increased  the  pressure  on  his  throat,  until  I 
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graduallj  felt  hb  hands  relax  their  hold  upon  me,  and  saw  his  face  turn 
Urid,  and  then  almost  hlack.  A  few  seconds  later  there  was  a  plash,  and 
the  waters  of  the  canal  closed  over  the  body  of  a  man  hnrkd  wiUi  a 
giant's  strength  from  the  towing-path. 

'*  I  was  a  murderer  as  well  as  a  matricide  I" 

The  unhappy  man  faltered  and  paused,  overcome  by  emotion.    Afier 
a  time  he  continued,  in  a  feebler  tone  : 

"  Shrink  from  me — abhor  me — condemn  me,  if  you  will,  Doctor ;  bat 
hear  me  out.  The  enormity  of  my  crime  seemed  to  have  stifled  all  feeling 
in  me  for  the  moment.  I  returned,  calm  and  collected,  to  my  lodgings, 
and  the  next  afternoon  proceeded  to  Bexford  Villa.  I  was  met  by  my 
father  in  the  hall.  The  good  old  man  fancied  he  was  telling  me  what  I 
did  not  know,  when  he  said  that  on  reaching  home  that  morning  he  found 
my  mother,  my  dear  mother,  murdered  in  the  room  above.  The  next 
month  I  passed  in  a  sort  of  trance.  Huxley's  body,  with  the  notes,  the 
numbers  of  which  were  known,  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  was  found  in  the 
canal.  It  was  universally  concluded  he  was  the  murderer,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  water  while  endeavouring  to  escape  with  his  ill-gotten  gains.  My 
mother  was  buried,  and  I — I — attended  her  to  her  grave,  which  a  fortnight 
afterwards  was  re-opened  to  receive  my  father.  Doctor,  would  you  have 
believed  a  father's  blessing  could  prove  a  curse  P  And  yet  such  is  the 
case.  My  father  gave  me  his  blessing  shortly  before  his  death,  and,  as  he 
placed  his  hands  upon  my  head,  my  brain  appeared  as  though  seared  with 
molten  lead. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  heard  all.  Since  my  return  to  England,  I  had 
won  the  heart  of  the  noblest,  purest — ^but  no  matter.  After  what  had 
occurred,  I  felt  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  link  her  fate  with  mine.  Some 
six  months  subsequent  to  my  father's  death,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  brain  fever  with  which  I  had  been  seized,  I  informed 
her  of  my  resolution.  She  had  heard  that  the  large  income  my  father  had 
inherited  from  his  brother  Barnabas,  a  rich  China  merchant,  who  had  died 
without  children,  was  now  viine.  She  told  me  that,  under  my  altered 
circumstances,  my  resolution  was  only  natural.  This  was  the  last  drop  in 
my  cup  of  bitter  sorrow.  It  drove  me  almost  mad.  I  vowed,  I  protested 
that  she  was  wrong,  and  that  my  real  motives  were  such  as  she  must  never 
learn.  So  wild,  so  frantic  was  my  manner,  however,  that  it  caused,  her  to 
penetrate  my  real  intention — suicide.  She  charged  me  vrith  it,  and  made  me 
swear  that  I  would  write  to  her  every  year  on  the  10th  of  November, — ^her 
birthday — adding,  that  the  first  time  I  omitted  doing  so,  she  should  have 
ceased  to  exist  four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  for  she  loved  me  fondly 
and  devotedly,  and  would  never  be  another's.  We  parted,  never  to  meet 
again.  She  kept  her  word,  and  I  kept  mine.  "For  fifteen  years  did  she  remain 
faithful  to  me :  a  widow,  so  to  speak,  without  having  ever  been  a  wife. 
For  fifteen  years,  too,  did  she  receive  a  letter  on  the  10th  November.  I 
had  written  the  letter  for  this  year,  but,  alas  1  ere  it  was  due,  her  pure 
soul  had  fled. 

"  The  last  tie  that  bound  me  to  this  world  is  now  severed,  and  I,  too, 
am  about  to  die.  I  have  sinned  greatly ;  but,  oh  1  how  much  I  have 
suffered  1  Obliged  to  live  so  long,  I  have  endeavoured  to  repent  for  my 
misdeeds.    The  fate  I  deserved  I  escaped ;  but  not  a  single  wretched 
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criminal  has  nndergone  the  last  aentenoe  of  the  law  but  I  haye  under- 
gone it  with  him.  I  have  witnessed  the  dying  moments  of  every  culprit 
who  has  been  executed  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and,  if  you 
could  but  know  my  pangs,  my  agony  on  such  occasions,  you  would 
acknowledge  the  bitter  punishment  I  have  voluntarily  inflicted  on  myself. 
And  when  I  returned  to  this  miserable  abode,  was  it  to  find  forgetfulness 
of  my  woe  ?  No,  Doctor,  no  1  that  coffin  there,  behind  my  bed,  was  that 
in  which  my  mother  was  placed  until  the  inquest  was  held  on  her.  Do 
von  see  that  stain — ^there— on  the  edge  ?  It  is  the  stain  of  blood — of 
her  blood,  occasioned  by  her  poor  head  coming  in  contact  with  the  coffin, 
as  ihey  laid  her  in  it." 

The  wretched  man  shuddered  violently ;  his  voice  failed  him,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled,  after  pausing  for  some 
minutes,  to  continue  as  follows : 

"Doctor,  you  are  now  a  prosperous  man,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  when  just  struggling  into  practice,  you  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  wife  and  child,  of  whom  you  were  dotingly  fond.  You 
expected  to  see  your  fomiture  seised,  and  yourself,  with  those  you  loved, 
turned  adrift  on  the  world.  One  evening  your  servant  gave  you  a  small 
packet,  which  had  been  left  by  a  miserable-looking,  wretchedly-clad  being. 
Inside  that  parcel  was  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  words, — '  From  one 
who  might  have  been  happy,  had  he  followed  your  advice,  and  who  freely 
gives  what  is  his  own.  Never  seek  to  find  whence  it  comes.'  The 
parcel  also  contained" — 

"  A  thousand  pounds  in  bank-notes,"  said  the  Doctor,  deeply  agitated. 

"  It  did,"  replied  his  companion. 

'*  It  saved  me  and  mine,"  murmured  the  Doctor,  in  a  voice  choked  by 
aobs. 

"  If  I  have  mentioned  the  &ct,"  pursued  the  dying  man,  '*  it  was  only 
in  the  hope  that  you  might  be  less  diBinclined  to  grant  the  request  of  a 
vietch  so  unworthy  as  I  am.  This  parchment  is  my  will.  I  have  left  a 
certain  yearly  sum  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  murderer,  Huxley, 
for  they  must  not  suffer  for  their  father's  crime.  It  is  the  same  I  have 
always  allowed  them,  but  they  must  never  know  whence  it  comes.  I  have 
&lso  specified  the  manner  in  which  I  desire  my  income  to  be  expended — 
namely,  in  gifts  to  various  charities.  Since  I  inherited  my  father's  fortime, 
I  have  given  it  nearly  all  away.  I  myself  have  lived—- or  starved — on  the 
un&Uest  possible  sum  that  will  keep  body  and  soul  together.  My  house 
has  cost  me  nothing.  It  is  my  own.  Will  you  promise  to  see  my  wishes 
carried  out?  " 

"I  will,"  answered  the  Doctor,  solemnly. 

"  One  more  request,"  continued  the  patient — "  and  I  have  done.  Let 
^^  be  buried  in  that  coffin^^my  poor  mother's  coffin — with  this  little 
Dsg  in  my  hands.  It  contains  the  medallion  with  my  father's  portrait, 
and  a  bunch  of  faded  violets — Clara's  gift— her  first  gift  to  me." 

With  these  words,  he  took  a  small,  much-worn  Httle  leathern  sack  from 
nis  breast,  and  handed  it  to  the  Doctor. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  parted  with  them,"  he  murmured ;  "  do  not 
Joh  me  of  them  when  I  am  gone." 

The  Doctor  could  make  no  reply :  he  merely  grasped  his  companion's 

hand. 
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''Thank  yon,  tliank  you,  Dootor-^hank  you»  Bnrford*  for — that— 
grasp/'  said  the  dying  man.  **  It  is  what  I  have  not  felt  for  years  and 
years.  It  falls — ^lOce— a  re&eshing  shower  npon  my  parched  soul— and 
beneath  its  mild — mild  in-fla-ence — ^hope  springs  np  ag-ain  within  my 
soul — It  emboldens  me — it  gives — me  courage.  Doctor — ^Bnrford— do 
you  think — I — ^I — dare  to  pray  ?" 

The  Doctor  said  nothing,  but  sank  down  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed 
of  his  old  schoolfellow.  The  eye  of  the  latter  lighted  up,  and  he  repeated 
with  fervour  the  grand  and  impressive  form  of  supplication  uttered  by  the 
Doctor. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  his  soul  had  passed  away  for  ever-— but  it 
had  passed  away  in  repentance  and  in  prayer. 


A  REWAED   FOR   A  WILL. 
Bt  Tboicas  Abchsb. 

{Gmtmued  frompagt  266.) 

"  Oh,  indeed  1  Glad  to  know  ye»  sir,"  returned  my  new  frimd  in  a  Scotch 
accent, — at  the  same  time  giving  me  his  hand,  and  taking  out  a  bright  silk 
pocket-handkerchief,  with  which  he  immediately  afterwards  dusted  his 
Doots — "  glad  to  know  him,  Mr.  Drewe — ^If  ye*re  comhig  near  the  Ship  and 
Turtle  any  day  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  shall  be  happy  to  intro- 
duce you  to  some  highly  respectable  commercial  men,  who  meet  me  there. 
I've  been  in  India  some  time,  you  know,  so  haven't  the  conveniences  for 
asking  ye  to  dine  at  my  house, — can  reconmiend  ye  to  Maxhom  if  jron  want 
a  good  plaoe  to  visit  at,  though ;  capital  dinners  he  gives,  to  be  sure.  Gome 
and  have  a  glass  of  poonch,  Drewe  ?  No  ?  Well,  ye'U  excuse  me  then,  for 
I've  to  be  in  Leadeimall  Street  at  twelve  I"  And  Mr.  McLampland  dumped 
up  the  pavement,  still  dusting  his  boots. 

'*  That's  one  of  the  East  India  men,"  said  Mr.  Drewe.  "  I  never  can 
make  out  what  he  does  exactly,  but  every  body  says  he's  very  weU  off,  and 
so  perhaps  he  is. — Gome  along." 

The  private  office  of  *'  the  firm"  was  a  large  room,  furnished  with  very 
shiny  chairs,  and  a  very  shiny-topped  leather  table,  with  little  drawers  idl 
round  it ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  carpet,  and  the  place 
altogether  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  library,  except  that  the  oidy  books 
besides  the  Post  Office  Directory  were  contained  in  an  iron  closet  built  into 
the  wall ;  a  eopv  of  the  "  Times"  certainly  hung  over  a  chair-back,  bat 
that  was  the  only  literary  indication  about  the  place. 

Mr.  Spooneaway,  senior,  was  now  occupying  the  little  writing-desk,  and 
had  just  finished  a  letter,  whidi  he  had  begun  to  read  over  as  we  entered. 
He  was  a  tall,  portly-looking  man,  with  such  very  white  hair,  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  dauding,  as  the  light  from  the  window  fell  upon  it,  had 
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it  not  been  oootiasted  with  the  nnsallied  ptirity  of  his  craTBt.  In  all  his 
movsmsats  there  was  that  alow  precision  which  seemed  to  say,  **  I  haye 
made  my  way  in  the  world  many  years  an^o,  and  all  I  haye  to  do  now  is  to 
keep  up  the  character  I  have  acquired,  and  help,  in  my  business  relations, 
to  sustain  the  nati<Hial  reputation."  There  was  a  softened,  kindly  expres- 
sion on  his  fiaoe,  too,  which  gaye  a  reyerence  to  his  appearance,  and 
produced  inyoluntary  respect. 

He  Hved  at  Brixton,  in  a  large  suburban  mansion,  and  droye  to  busi- 
ness in  a  dark  green  brougham,  with  a  grey  horse,  which  was  now  taking 
gentle  exercise  under  the  direction  of  a  sober-looking  groom.  The 
appearance  of  this  "  turn-out"  in  Lombard-street  would  bring  any  of  the 
Bsmk  porters  to  the  door  in  a  moment  to  assist  its  master  in  ahghting ; 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  how  many  people  Mr.  Spooneaway 
nodded  and  smiled  to,  as  he  walked  up  the  steps  to  his  bankers'  private 
room. 

Spooneaway,  junior,  who  had  property  of  his  own,  and  thought  of 
coming  into  the  firm  some  time  or  other,  was  leaning  against  the  window, 
looking  out  into  "  the  Friars."  The  appearance  of  Spooneaway,  junior, 
was  tuify,  for  he  wore  a  check  coat,  rather  cutaway  at  the  skirts,  and  with  a 
little  breast  pocket  outside,  from  which  peeped  the  edge  of  a  little  gilt- 
edged  memorandum  book ;  in  bis  scarf,  too,  he  wore  a  pin  bearing  the 
effigy  of  a  hone's  head }  upon  the  table  lay  a  pair  of  gloves  with  leather 
sewed  inside  all  the  fingers,  and  the  newspaper  folded  in  his  hand  looked 
mora  like  «  Bell's  Life"  than  |part  of  the  '*  Times."  The  entrance  of  a  lad 
in  knee  cords  and  tops^  bearing  a  fishing-rod  case  and  a  large  square 
basket  with  a  top  like  a  trap-door,  upon  whose  appearance  his  master  oade 
us  a  hasty  farewell,  and  with  a  respectful  nod  to  the  senior  took  leave  for 
tke  day,  only  served  to  confirm  these  suppositions. 

Ur.  Maxhom  was  in  another  room,  but  came  out  to  introduce  me  to 
liis  partner,  who  after  a  few  words  of  courtesy  took  his  departure  also,  in 
the  direction  of  the  green  brougham. 

The  second  partus  was  a  strango  contrast  to  his  elder  companion.  He 
was  a  dark,  good-humoured  man,  with  a  quick  bright  eye,  and  a  large 
brown  beard,  which  qearly  obscured  his  sbirt-coUsrs ;  he  had,  too,  a  rapid 
jorial  heartiness  of  manner  that  might  have  seemed  thoughtless  or  wanting 
in  refinement,  but  .that  his  glance  and  the  expression  of  his  mouth  wore 
an  almost  feminine  softness,  which  drew  an  irresistible  response  in  his 
isTour  before  you  had  done  shaking  hands  with  him. 

He  insisted,  at  once,  upon  my  going  home  with  him  to  dinner ;  so  that 
Mr.  Drewe,  who  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  '*  case"  to 
prepare  that  evening,  soon  left  us  together, — ^and  after  finishing  a  few 
business  arrangements,  during  which  I  had  read  all  the  important  news  in 
the  '*  Times,"  and  had  began  to  fall  back  upon  the  advertisements,  we 
started  on  our  way  to  Upper  Clapton. 

"  I'm  aorry  I  can't  drive  you  home,"  said  Mr.  Maxhom ;  "  but  I  left 
the  girls  the  horse  for  to-day,  as  I  thought  they  had  some  shopping  to  do ; 
M>  if  you're  not  too  fastidious  to  ride  in  an  omnibus,  we'll  go  that  way." 

I  not  making  any  objection,  and  the  "  Flower-pot"  (from  which  hor- 
ticultural tavern  the  conveyances  just  mentioned  have  plied  time  out  of 
DAmd)  not  being  far  distant,  we  soon,  with  sundry  touches  of  the  hat  from 
drivcre,  secured  the  box  seat. 
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Mr.  MaxhorD  asked  me  If  I  smoked ; — ^I  replied  in  the  affirmatire,  and 
we  discussed  cigars  and  various  topics  of  discourse  till  we  arrived  before 
a  large  house  standing  in  its  own  garden,  the  front  of  which  was  filled 
with  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  suiiounded  by  a  tall  iron 
railing  terminating  at  the  back,  and  at  one  side,  where  it  was  skirted  bj 
a  narrow  lane,  was  a  low  brick  wall,  in  which  a  pair  of  gates  made  a 
coach  entrance  to  the  stables. 

Within,  everything  bore  token  of  feminine  arrangement :  flowers  were 
placed  upon  the  hall  table,  and  an  aquatic  tank  filled  with  plants  stood  on 
a  bracket  in  one  comer,  while  a  low  verandah  in  the  front  windows  was 
filled  with  beautiful  geraniums. 

In  the  drawing-room,  there  were  those  wonderful  little  dabs  of  crochet 
work  about,  which  make  every  room  in  the  house  look  as  if  it  were  a  sup- 
plementary laundry,  and  the  "  fine  things"  had  been  hung  there  to  dry ; — 
then  there  were  flowers  in  wax,  and  flowers  in  ahdls,  and  flowers  worked 
in  worsted  and  painted  on  velvet,-— «nd  there  were  albums  and  gift  books 
— and  a  pair  of  '*  love-birds"  in  a  gilt  cage,  which  stood  over  a  globe  of 
gold  fish, — andj  in  fact,  the  whole  apartment  through  which  we 
passed  to  the  library,  was  a  place  of  pen!  to  anybody  who  could 
not,  like  Baron  Nathan,  disport  themselves  unharming  and  unharmed 
amidst  materials  of  the  firailest  character.  StiU  these  were  marks  of  that 
cultivated  taste  and  home  influence  which  is  woman's  own  prerogative, 
and  that  such  profuse  attention  was  concentrated  there,  show»i,  at  least, 
that  the  place  must  be  a  happy  one  which  could  so  enlist  the  afiections  of 
its  inmates. 

We  had  been  seated  only  a  few  minutes,  when  two  young  ladies, — the 
first  dark  and  taU,  with  a  great  likeness  to  her  father  and  a  commanding 
carriage, — ^the  second,  with  that  ordinary  sort  of  face  which  we  often  find 
belongs  to  clever  people,  and  only  needs  the  lighting  up  of  conversation 
to  give  it  character — came  in. 

"  These  are  my  daughters,  Kate  and  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Maxhom,  in* 
troducing  me  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  "  What  has  become  of  Blanche, 
Kitty  P" 

"  Oh,  she'll  be  here  directly,  papa  I"  said  Kate ;  "  but  we  have  only 
just  returned  from  shopping,  and  I  fancy  Blanche  was  about  bringing 
down  her  new  dress  to  get  your  opinion  of  its  merits.  We  both  think  it 
a  fright,  but  she  says  you  are  sure  to  like  it ;  however,  I'll  go  up  and 
tell  her  that  it  must  be  '  judgment  deferred.'  " 

"  Not  on  my  account,  I  beg,"  said  I,  '*  for  if  you  think  it  necessaxy,  I 
can  concentrate  my  attention  on  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  I  see  there,  and 
not  hear  a  word." 

*^  Oh,  let  her  come,"  said  Mr.  Maxhom,  and  he  had  scarcdy  spoken 
when  the  young  lady  entered.  She  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  and 
looked  as  though  she  had  once  been  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health ;  al- 
though now  her  light  brown  curls  were  hanging  half  disordered  over  a  face 
tolerably  rosy,  while  her  blue  eyes  looked  as  if  their  brightness  were  the 
result  of  healthy  exercise.  She  had  enveloped  herself  in  a  complete  robe  of 
dark  green  silk,  with  some  sort  of  pattern  upon  it,  and  as  she  ran  up  to  Mr. 
Maxhom  the  folds,  draped  round  her  artistically,  had,  as  I  thought,  the  pret* 
tiest  effect  imaginable.  She  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  room,  too,  before 
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Ihat  theve  was  a  stranger  present;  and  then,  to  prevent  her  retreat, 
her  papa  took  her  by  the  hand  and  introduced  me  at  once.  She  certainly 
reddened  stiU  more  deeply  as  she  glanced  at  the  train  of  silk  sweeping  be* 
hind,  but  went  tlurongh  the  ordeal  with  the  greatest  self-possession,  n^rely 
saying  at  its  oonelasion,  "It  was  too  bad  not  to  tell  me;  if  I  had  had  any 
idea  that  yon  were  going  to  bring  a  gentleman  home  to  dinner,  I  should 
not  have  presented  myself  in  this  costume." 

**  It's  all  my  fault,  Blanche,"  said  Mr.  Haxhom,  laughing ;  ''  I  would 
not  deprive  my  friend  of  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  such  an  interesting 
conference  as  the  choice  of  your  new  dress,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  deliver 
an  onMtering  verdict." 

"Verdict  for  the  defendant  1"  replied  I;  "nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  contrast  of  the  green  with  the  rose  colour  which 
aooompsmied  its  introduction." 

"  Bravo !"  said  Mr.  Maxhom ;  "  verdict  accordingly." 

"  Oh,  what  a  shame!"  replied  Blanche,  now  quite  confused ; — "  but  I 
hear  Mrs.  Solwick  in  the  hall,  and  I'll  ask  her  to  come  and  take  my  part." 
And  away  she  ran,  followed  by  the  others,  who  held  up  her  train  as  she 
left  the  room. 

They  were  not  long  in  making  their  re-appearance  with  Mrs.  Solwick, 
and  we  aU  went  down  to  dinner,  where  Mr.  Maxhom's  cuuine  fully 
justified  the  encomiums  of  the  gentleman  in  the  canary-coloured  waistcoat ; 
the  wine  too  was  excellent,  but  yet  I  could  not  bestow  a  proper  attention 
on  either.  It  is  true  I  had  the  task  of  carving  a  pair  of  fowls  assigned  to 
me,  but  beyond  the  dismemberment  of  certain  legs  and  wings,  I  might 
as  well  have  sat  down  before  a  pickled  rhinoceros,  so  absorbed  had  I 
become  by  other  contemplations. 

Thne  sat  Mrs.  Solwick  at  my  right  hand,  and  Miss  Kate  upon  my  left, 
while  from  the  former  of  these  ladies  I  was  met  by  occasional  sly  glances, 
which  only  tended  to  my  more  total  discomfiture,  and  always  encountered 
me  when  I  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  analyse  the  meaning  of  my  strange 
preoocapation.  There  couldn't  be  a  doubt  of  it.  Blandie  was  sitting 
opposite,  next  to  Mr.  Maxhom,  and  I  caught  myself  continually  staring 
at  her ; — ^had  the  story  told  me  by  Mrs.  Solwick  anything  to  do  with  it  F 
I  thought  not — at  all  events,  I  seemed  to  be  getting  a  great  deal  too  much 
in  love  with  her  in  a  short  time,  for  once,  when  she  looked  up,  and,  I 
suppose,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  smiled  across  the  table,  I  felt  as 
though  my  heart  had  turned  over,  like  a  church-bell  swung  by  an  tm- 
skilful  ringer. 

Mr.  Miohom  saw  me  looking  over  at  his  side  of  the  table,  and  was  so 
affected  by  my  expression  that  he  looked  among  the  dishes,  and  asked  if 
he  could  send  me  anything,  for  that  I  didn't  "  seem  to  be  getting  on  at  alL" 
I  assured  him  that  I  was  getting  on  delightfully,  and  returned  to  my  plate 
with  preternatural  assiduity.  So  dinner  time  passed,  tiU  the  ladies 
retiring,  my  companion  ordered  up  a  fresh  supply  of  wine,  iced  and  cold, 
andproposed  an  adjournment  to  the  conservatory,  to  smoke. 

We  soon  glided  from  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  to  those  of  more 

immediate  interest.     }lr,  Maxhom  told  me  of  his  wife's  death,  some 

thirteen  years  before,  while  his  girls  were  yet  children — ^related  some  of 

his  business  experiences, — and  finally,  which  was  the  subject  I  had  been 
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waiting  to  liear  mentioned-— of  Mr.  Parker  and  his  ward,  IBss  Pttiidale. 

"  Yes,  that  was  when  we  had  another  partner/'  he  said,  allndiBg  to 
some  incident  just  alluded  to; — ^"'Mr.  Parker, — perhaps  you  already 
know  that  Blanche  was  his  ward — under  veij  peeuliar  ciicumstancesF' 

''I  have  heard  something  of  the  kind/' I  replied ;  "but  posabljiiot 
very  accurately/' 

"Well,  it's  a  strange  story/'  said  my  companion,  musingly;  "hut 
I  shall  commit  no  breach  of  confidence  in  telling  it  you,  for  I  hope 
you  will  become  one  of  our  best  friends."  And  he  recounted  to 
me  most  of  what  I  had  already  heard  from  Mr.  Solwick,  impressing  upon 
me  still  more  deeply  how  a  noble  love  can  conquer  e?en  its  own  ex- 
pression for  the  sake  of  her  who  has  inspired  it. 

*'  Miss  Pensdale's  grandfather  still  lives,  then  ?"  I  inquired. 

*'  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Mr.  Drewe  saw  him  not  long  ago ;  indeed,  I  think 
Drewe  is  the  only  person  who  could  give  us  any  information  of  his  move- 
ments— of  course  he  never  comes  here,  and  Blanche  cannot  seek  him  unso- 
licited. She  has  seen  him  only  twice ;  the  first  time,  by  her  mother's  sick- 
bed, when  the  old  man  stroked  her  hair  and  kissed  her  little  hand,  as  he 
held  it  between  his  own  for  a  minute ;  and  again,  after  the  death  of  Ur. 
Parker,  when  he  called  at  the  house  to  ask  what  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  her  future  disposal.  I  was  there  myself  at  the  time,  and  after 
my  explaining  to  him  the  nature  of  her  guardian's  wishes  on  the  subject, 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  have  since  seen  him  only  upon  occa- 
sion, when  he  sent  for  me  to  his  own  house." 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  I  inquired,  "  for  a  man  to  lead  such  a  knel^ 
loveless  life,  when  he  might  bring,  at  least,  some  kind  hearts  around  him?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  my  friend ;  "  almost  anything  is  possible  to 
pride.  He  is  one  of  those  so-called  iron  men,  who  glorify  their  own  de- 
termination whether  right  or  wrong,  and  are,  at  last,  generally  broken  by 
some  sharp  afOiction,  which  shows  them  how  impotent  they  «re^  I 
think,  too,  he  may  really  repent  his  unkindness,  and  fancy  this  childless 
seclusion  is  a  sort  of  penance,  which  he  compels  himself  to  suffer  for  his 
former  harsh  treatment  of  his  daughter.  He  has  a  nephew,  I  believe, 
though  the  son  of  a  younger  brother,  who  a  short  time  ago  had  some 
influence  over  him — I  am  afraid  for  his  own  purposes ;  but  it  matters  veiy 
little.  Blanche  has  a  home  here,  and  I  trust  a  happy  one." 
We  were  both  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  his  bright  candid  eyes  and 
kindly  smile,  or  the  kindred  feeling  inspired  by  the  confidence  of  a  generous 
friend,  but  from  whichever  it  might  have  resulted,  I  felt  impelled  to  say  to 
him  at  once, — *'  Mr.  Maxhom,  you  have  admitted  me  here  upon  terms  of 
friendship  the  kindest  and  most  flattering,  and  to  a  trust  to  which  I  had 
not  the  slightest  claim ;  and  even  at  the  risk  of  suddenly  prejudicing  you 
against  me,  I  will  be  honest  with  you :  your  friendly  invitation  to  me  to 
be  a  constant  visitor,  makes  it  my  duty  to  speak  openly  before  I  can  pos- 
sibly accept  it,  without  bringing  great  pain  perhaps  upon  both  of  us  in  the 
future :  pray  do  not  either  laugh  at  me,  or  be  angry.  I  am  no  believer  in 
love  at  &st  sight,  but  I  found  myself  committing  all  manner  of  absurdities 
at  dinner-time,  while  Miss  Pensdale  sat  opposite  me,  and  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  event  of  my  continued  companionship  with  such  a 
sweet  girl,  as  I  already  think  she  is." 
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"tnm  wMdi  I  tm  to  Mbs^^**  mquixed  Mr.  ^Mashoni,  gravely,  and 
witk  his  e^res  open. 

"  Either  that  I  nraat  try  to  forget  how  hsuppy  I  might  hate  been  in 
joor  society;  or  that  yon  wffl  not,  if  this  feeling  beoomei  too  strong  for 
me»  peranptoiily  forlnd  me  to  entertain  it,  and  so  at  onoe  deprive  me  of  a 
doabk  joy, — ^that  of  being  yonr  goest^  and  of  hoping  that  I  may  one  day 
mt  yon  in  another  chanucter." 

I  never  felt  so  hot  in  all  my  life  as  after  I  had  detivered  this  speeeh ; 
«nd  theoonservatory  seemed  to  be  waving  backward  and  forward,  like  the 
aide  of  a  tent  in  the  summer  wind.  Whuon  I  came  to  myself  a  little  I  saw 
my  companion's  bright  eyes  fixed  upon  my  faee,  as  he  uowly  puffed  little 
wrestbs  of  smoke  ^m  his  cigar.  Presently  his  old  smile  oame  back 
again,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  I  rdy  upon  your  honour,"  he  said,  impressively,  "  not  to  be  premature 
in  anytlnng  of  this  kind ;  remember  how  much  happiness  may  be  at 
stake,  and  remember  too  that  you  have  not  yet  made  one  step  in  yoor 
way  of  achieving  a  position  in  the  world :  for  the  rest,  come  here  as  often 
as  you  like,  to  see  me  and  Blanche,  and  my  other  girls ;  and  believe  me, 
if  men  would  Sunder  a  high  principle)  only  be  more  faithful  one  with  the 
other,  the  wond  might  soon  become- socially  regenerate*  Let  us  join  the 
Mes." 

{Tk>h§  eonHfated,) 
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Bv  BDinnin  Yatis. 

SuNBAT  morning,  the  nineteenth  of  April,  in  this  present  year  of  Grace 
1857.  Scorning  the  interventicm  of  spring,  with  one  bound  the  weather 
Has  leapt  from  winter  into  summer.  Two  days  ago,  an  east  wind  was 
ndng  through  the  town,  rain  was  pelting  down  at  half-hour  intervals, 
nrnd  was  three  inches  in  thickness  in  the  roadways ;  wayfarers,  buried  in 
thick  great-coats  and  hidden  under  strong  umbrellas,  scudded  rapidly  to 
their  places  of  destination.  Cabmen  were  insolent  on  account  of  the  number 
of  their  foes;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  al;/Vvieo  entertainments  cast  rueiu 
glanoes  at  their  barometers,  and  tapped  the  glasses  until  their  knuckles 
ached,  but  without  avaiL  To-day  the  sun  is  high  and  bright  in  the  sky. 
The  **  blue  unclouded  weather"  beneath  which  Tennyson's  Sir  Lancelot 
rode  pest  the  windows  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  has  arrived  at  last ;  the 
air  is  mild,  gentle,  and  summer-like,  and  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
enclosures  of  the  squares  have  burst  out  in  a  green  imiform,  most  refreshing 
to  the  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  only  to  their  dingy  brown  sprigs.  Not- 
withstanding a  late  attendance  at  the  opera  on  the  previous  night,  I  am 
iip  betimes  this  morning,  for,  instead  of  going  to  the  accustomed  parish 
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churoh,  wbidi  is  dose  at  land,  I  am  bound  on  an  expedition  to  tlie  diftiiit 
wilds  of  Newington  ButU»  to  the  Sumy  Gardens,  to  hear  ibat  man,ink]i 
whose  name  all  London  is  ringing,  whose  powers  of  doqnenee  or  eooen* 
tricities  of  delivery  have  excited  the  cnriosily  of  all  classes  of  people ;  who 
has  caosed  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  rise  at  mafaitinal 
hours,  and  to  perform  long  pilgrimages  from  noble  mansions  in  Bdgravia, 
and  cosy  residences  in  Mayfair ;  who  has  the  power  of  filling  that  enflr- 
moiis  hall  in  the  Surrey  Gardens, — filling  it  too  with  an  audience  who  loae 
not  one  sing^  word,  and  hang  upon  the  preacher's  every  breath,  and  wko, 
by  a  odebrated  writer  in  the  2Wt  has  been  placed  in  juxtaposition  iritk 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  alluded  to  with  fiEir  more  respect  than 
that  distinguished  prelate.  I  have  as  yet  never  heard  Mr.  Spnrgeon, — bat 
what  have  I  not  heard  of  him  P  That  he  is  a  most  eloquent  and  earnest  nsn, 
that  he  is  a  mouthing  and  ribald  buffoon :  that  his  prayers  and  expositions 
are  marvels  of  talent,  fervour,  and  piety :  that  his  prayers  and  expositions 
are  windy  nonsense,  dothed  in  high-soundifig  phrases,  and  devoid  of 
every  thing  but  polysyllabic  bombast :  that  his  doctrine  is  orthodox  and 
his  manner  most  fervent :  that  his  doctrine  is  heterodox  and  his  manna 
dramatically  exaggerated  I  All  these  various  opinions  have  I  heard,  but  I 
will  be  the  slave  d^  report  no  longer.    I  am  to  hear  for  mysdf. 

A  hasty  breakfast  is  despatched,  and  I  am  in  a  cab  and  on  my  way. 
Not  alone  though,  for  when  curiosity  is  to  be  gratified,  you  may  depend  upm 
it  ladies  will  be  present,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasing  but  somewhat  ncCToos 
charge  of  three.  Over  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  copingstones  of  which  look 
wonderfully  dean  in  the  sunlight,  whik  the  river  bdow,  at  least  as  mudi 
as  can  be  seen  of  it  between  the  crowds  of  steamers,  barges  and 
"  dummies,"  sparides  merrily.  Ah,  the  sununer  attire  has  commcDeed 
with  the  pedestrians ;  and  gents  dad  in  aiiy  zephyr  pdetota,  with  tbe 
brightest  and  bluest  of  cravats  with  the  gddest  fringes,  and  roofed  in 
with  the  shiniest  of  hats,  are  seen  wending  their  way  towards  Watedoo 
Station,  accompanied  by  blushing  damsds  in  all  the  gioij  of  mudin  robes, 
shiny  faces,  and  hair  a  Vlmpmiriee.  This  looks  something  like  the 
beginning  of  the  sununer  season!  Nowwill  Mr.  Hart  rub  lus  hands  and 
Mr.  Quartennaine  rcrjoice ;  now  will  the  Star  and  Garter  unfiM  its 
hospitable  doors,  and  the  Castle  Garden  once  more  be  filled  with  bested 
loungers !  Henceforth  the  small  perambulating  band,  oonaiBtiiig  of  ahaip, 
a  violoncdlo  and  a  comet,  which  during  the  winter  has  had  a  pertmbed 
and  scanty  existenoe,  will  devote  itadf  to  the  Meteor  Graveaend  Steamer 
(badly  built,  wood-bottomed,  and  carries  an  inexperienced  ateward,)  and 
play  polkas  and  wdtEes,inter8pear8ed  with niaritimeaong-tunesperpdtaiallr. 
Now  also  will  the  newly  imported  gambling  dog  at  Cremome  set  to  at 
such  intricate  games  of  whist  as  should  punle  Hoyle  himsdf. 

The  Waterloo  Boad  doesn't  look  very  invigorating  though,  this  fieali 
sunny  morning  I  Most  of  the  shops  are  open,  and  ^ere  is  a  dull,  feggjt 
smelly,  old-dothesy  kind  of  atmosphere  about  both  the  ahops,  the 
tenants  and  the  customers,  that  is  anything  but  refreshing.  Hie  aqpect  is 
better  when  we  get  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle ;  there  are  deaner  and 
healthier  people  about,  and  at  length,  when  we  arrive  at  Newiogtan 
Churdi,  we  see  othen  bound  upon  the  aame  enand  as  ourselves,  and  ctn 
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piek  Otti  ihe  SpmgeoniteB  at  a  glance.  Turning  sharply  o\it  of  the  main 
lofld,  IB  few  minutes  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  carriages, 
hroQgfaams,  and  cabs,  and  speedily  are  set  down  at  the  door  of  the  Surrey 
Gsrdens. 

Now  I  hare  in  my  pocket  a  paper  which  I  believe,  in  the  innocence  of 
my  heart,  to  be  of  taHsmanic  power.  It  is  signed  by  one  of  the  Directors, 
and  it  contains  a  request  that  I  and  my  friends  shaU  be  put  into  seats  of 
knoar.  My  friend  the  Director,  in  the  note  which  accompanied  his 
^Ud  ^eiUrA,  adrised  me  to  be  at  "the  Gkurdens  not  later  than  five-and- 
twenty  minntes  past  ten,  as  at  the  half-hour  the  general  public — ^the  prth 
fimm  vulgua  who  paid  for  their  seats — ^were  admitted.  I  arrive  five 
minutes  before  the  time  indicated  by  my  friend,  and  smilingly  proceed  to 
the  Office,  to  speak  to  the  Idnd  Besident  Director,  with  whom  I  am 
ae^pinted.  Horror!  he  says  I  should  have  been  here  at  nine  I  that  the 
members  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Church,  who  are  admitted  by  ticket,  have  been 
pouring  in  since  that  hour,  and  it  is  doubtfrd  whether  I  find  a  seat. 
However  he  will  do  his  best.  As  we  pass  through  the  inner  office,  a 
pkaasnt-looking  yonng  man,  dressed  m  black,  rises  and  bows  to  us. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  face  in  shop  windows  in  Paternoster  Eow — that 
&oe in  connexion  with  a  red  cushion  and  an  upraised  finger?  I  have! 
It  was  ICr.  Spurgeon  himself ! 

On  reaching  the  Hall,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  every  seat  within 
tiiat  enormouB  buflding  was  occupied.  A  rapid*  search  convinced  us  of 
the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  possess  ourselves  of  ought  but  standing-room ; 
ao  having  taken  up  our  position  at  the  back  of  the  seats  in  the  first 
galleiy,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  fate,  and  looked  round  us.  In  the 
front  of  the  platform,  where  a  few  nights  before  I  had  heard  Mr. 
Thaduray  lecture,  was  raised  a  large  pulpit,  on  the  front  ledge  of  which 
laj  ft  quarto  Bible.  The  body  of  the  Hall,  the  three  galleries,  the  private 
boxes,  were  all  filled  with  people.  In  the  large  box  immediately  opposite 
to  me  sat  the  handsomest  matron  in  England — a  Duchess  holding  a  high 
posilaon  in  the  Queen's  household,  surrounded  by  her  friends.  In  the 
miaceOaneous  company  I  recognised  guardsmen,  members  of  Parliament, 
men  high  in  official  position,  elegantly  dressed  unmistakeable  ladies, 
atmggling  for  good  plaoes  with  the  regular  members  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
flock,  who  were  all  very  respectable,  but  sUghtly  staid  and  generally 
Claphamite  in  their  appearance. 

At  half-past  ten  the  shilling-paying  pubUc  were  admitted,  and  within  a 
▼ery  few  minutes  the  building  was  crammed  from  roof  to  ceiling, — between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  people  being  present.  Presently  a  subdued  buzz 
na  through  the  crowd,  and  every  hat  was  removed.  Loolung  at  the  pulpit, 
1  saw  it  occupied  by  two  persons.  The  one  who  stood  in  front  was  a 
young  man  of  middle  height,  stoutly  built,  with  a  fat  but  not  unpleasant 
face,  biiUiant  expressive  eyes,  and  long  black  hair:  this  was  Mr. 
Spuigeon.  The  other  person,  who  sat  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  was  a 
>tout  elderiy  man,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  one  of  his  deacons. 

It  win  be  obvious  that  the  pages  of  a  magazine  are  not  suited  for 
idigious  discussion  or  even  comment,  and  therefore  I  shall  merely  give  a 
>Hg^t  sketch  of  the  service  as  it  proceeded.  Mr.  Spurgeon  commenced 
^y  imploring  a  blessing  upon  the  congregatioui  end  invoking  spiritual  aid 
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for  his  own  efforts.  His  voice  was  smgularly  dear  and  diBtnot,  xinging 
through  the  building,  and  audible  to  many  who  were  outside  the  dous. 
The  Hundredth  Psalm  was  then  sung,  without  accompaniment ;  after  which 
Mr.  Spurgeon  opened  the  Bible,  and  reading  the  twentieth  chapter  c£ 
Exodus,  gaye  a  novel,  striking,  dear,  practical  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  both  as  regards  the  letter  and  the  spirit  Thu 
exposition  at  once  refuted  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  whose  populantj 
had  been  caused  simply  by  his  natural  doquenoe  and  the  boldness  of  hu 
phraseology :  it  was  sound,  logical,  and  conclusive,  and  contained  the 
e]q)ression  of  many  remarkable  thoughts.  After  the  congregation  had 
joined  in  another  psalm,  Mr.  Spurgeon  commenced  preaching,  taking  for 
his  text  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians :  '*  Whcrefoie  then 
serveth  the  law  P" 

He  had  no  manuscript — not  even  a  single  note,  but  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  service  at  a  quarter  to  deven,  until  its  conduaum  at 
half-past  twdve,  he  never  once  hesitated,  stammered,  or  paused  to 
collect  his  thoughts :  nor  did  I  hear  the  slightest  approach  to  a  rq)etitioii 
of  what  he  had  already  said.  His  sermon  was  veiy  strong,  pointed  and 
vigorous;  some  of  his  tropes  and  metaphors  were  very  quaint,  more 
especially  when  he  employed  a  common-place  simile  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  his  meaning  more  clearly  to  his  poorer  hearers ;  but  there  were 
none  of  those  extraordinary  expressions  or  pantomime,  which  have  so  con- 
stantly been  attributed  to  him,  nor  did  I  see  more  gesticulation  than  is 
finequently  used  by  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  The  man's  manner 
was  sincere,  earnest,  and  impressive  i  his  tone  of  voice  ringing  and  pleasaat, 
utterly  unlike  that  whine  which  is  so  fashionable  with  Dissenting  preactosi 
and  the  matter  of  his  sermon  and  his  manner  of  delivery  so  good,  striking 
and  attractive,  that  I  fairly  believe  that  every  eye  in  that  vast  oongregatioa 
was  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  ear  stretched  forward  to  drink  in  his  words. 

Such  are  my  impressions  of  Mr.  Spui^ieoiL  I  am  by  no  means  one  of 
those  who  run  after  popular  preachers,  or  are  eager  for  rdigious  excite* 
ment  of  any  kind ;  but  I  fed  firmly  persuaded  that,  among  the  hearers  of 
this  young  man — ^whose  doctrine,  by  the  way,  inouloites  the  obeervance  of 
general  morality  rather  than  the  tenets  of  any  particular  aeot, — there  will 
be  many  led  on  to  reflection  and  improvement,  upon  whom  (wdinaij 
humdrum  preaehing  would  have  made  no  impression* 


THE  AUTHOE  OF  "  BLUEBLAZES." 

Bt  Anorbw  Haludata 

When  the  remarkable  romance,  entitled  "  Blueblazes,"  was  first  published, 
I,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  reading  world,  was  seized  with  an 
intense  desire  to  know  the  Author.  I  need  not  remind  any  one  that 
'*  Blueblazes "  was  an  anonymous  work,  for  that  circumstance  having 
given  as  much  impetus  to  its  fame  as  anything,  is  intimately  coxmected  with 
its  popularity,  jft  wfll  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  take  a  dose 
interest  in  literary  matters,  that  the  critics  of  the  period  di^Iayed  mudi 
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logical  and  inferential  aenmea  in  their  endeayoors  to  prove  to  a  demon- 
stiadon  what  already  celebrated  author  had,  as  regarded  *'  Blueblaees/' 
ittdolged  in  the  iKsk  of  literary  masquerading.  How,  the  great 
Abeoniirian  George  was  softly  impeached  of  *' Blueblazes,"  though 
from  the  presence  in  the  book  of  decided  traces  of  genius,  and  the  total 
abaenoe  of  two  lunsemdn  of  opposite  mien  and  aspect,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, on  the  most  slender  and  inconclusive  evidence.  How,  even  the 
kanom  Sir  Grasshopper  Goat  himself,  ''England's  first  and  most  dis- 
tinguished author,"  did  not  escape  the  passing  suspicion  of  baring  done 
t  ^ood  thing,  and  scorned  to  tell  it :  how,  at  length,  when  collations  and 
oompaELsons  had  been  exhausted,  the  literary  world  settled  down  into  a 
sort  of  passive  belief  that  the  authorship  of  "  Blueblazes  "  belonged,  not 
to  any  man  who  bad  abneady  distinguished  himself,  but  to  some  new 
and  unknown  genius,  who,  either  from  motives  of  modesty,  or  perhaps 
Tanity,  shrank  from  proclaiming  himself  to  the  world. 

It  was  hoped  by  those  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  "  Blueblazes,"  that 
^  encouragement  bestowed  by  the  public  upon  the  unknown  author 
ought  tempt  him,  in  subsequent  works,  to  declare  himself.  But  this 
bope  was  aestined  to  be  disappointed.  His  second  well-known  work, 
"Pompey's  Pillar,"  was  simply  announced  as  "  by  the  Author  of  "Blue- 
blaies.*'  The  secret  was  still  kept,  and  each  succeeding  work  from  the 
nme  pen  (though  by  the  general  voice,  all  inferior  to  the  original ''  Blue- 
blasei,")  only  served  to  keep  alive  and  intensify  the  curiosity  of  the 
poblic.  In  time,  the  authorship  of  "  Blueblazes  "  became  a  companion 
mystery  to  the  authorship  of  "  Junius." 

As  a  young  man,  following  the  pursuit  of  letters — which  I  hope  you 
will  not  understand  in  any  equivocal  sense — I  naturally  to^k  a  deep 
interest  in  this  much-vexed  question.  The  perusal  of  "  Blueblazes  "  had 
inspired  me  with  boundless  admiration.  I  did,  with  regard  to  that  book^ 
what  I  never  did  before,  or  have  done  since,  with  regard  to  any  book  at 
the  price  of  one  pound  eleven  and  sixpence — I  bought  it.  I  read  it 
again  and  again.  I  lent  it  to  my  friendiB.  1  talked  about  it  every  where. 
I  construct^  theories  as  to  the  authorship,  and  swore  by  them  one  after 
the  other — ^which  only  served  to  involve  me  in  stiU  greater  perplexity  and 
doubt;  for  examining  the  work  of  one  writer  with  that  of  another,  with 
the  purpose  of  tracing  points  of  resemblance,  is  like  reading  Buchan's 
'*  Domestic  Medicine" — ^in  the  latter  case  you  fancy  you  have  every  disease 
you  read  of;  and  in  the  former  you  fancy  you  discover  traces  of  identity 
in  every  page.  There  was  not  an  author  of  heroic  romance  upon  whom 
I  had  not  affiliated  "  Blueblazes."  At  last  I  came  round  to  the  prevail- 
ing theory,  that  the  author  was  a  new  man ;  and  as  this  oondusiou,  while 
the  said  new  man  persisted  in  maintaining  the  mystery  respecting 
himself,  precluded  all  further  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  the  force 
of  logic  or  reason,  I  was  fain  to  subside  and  settle  down  into  an  equable 
contempUtion  of  a  subject,  which  had  baffled  all  my  skill.  So  like  the 
f^  of  the  wodd,  I  slackened  my  pace,  and  as  regarded  "  Blueblazes," 
went  along  steadily.  At  any  moment,  however,  I  should  have  been  ready 
to  start  off  afiesh,  if  game  had  arisen  in  view ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any  clue  had 
been  discovered  leading  to  the  solution  of  the  great  mystery  ;  but  from  that 
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time,  until  about  a  year  ago,  nothing  occurred  to  revive  tlie  topic.  A  year 
ago,  however,  something  did  occur.  I  had  been  dining  with  some  friends 
at  a  well-known  tavern,  and  we  were  sitting  discussing  the  punch,  whidi 
appears  to  be  an  inevitable  sequitur  of  all  dinners  there,  when  a  firiekul, 
who  sat  next  to  me,  whispered  m  my  ear, — 

*' Do  you  see  that  fuimy-looldng  old  gentleman  in  the  brown  wig,  at 
the  other  table  P'' 

Tes,  I  saw  him ;  and  he  was,  as  my  Mend  observed,  a  decidedly  fumy- 
looking  old  gentleman.  I  saw  at  a  glance  a  large,  pale  face,  ornamented 
with  a  large  blossoming  nose,  two  small  round  eyes  unadorned  by  any 
eye-lash  whatever,  a  slit  of  a  mouth  extending  almost  from  one  very  lazupe 
mip  of  an  ear  to  another  very  large  flap  of  an  ear. 

I  saw  a  brown  wig  above  this  picture,  and  a  wispy  white  dicker 
below  it. 

**  Yes,  I  see  him,"  I  said. 

<<  Well,"  said  my  friend,  '*  that  is  the  Author  of '  Bluebkzes.' 

You  should  never  speak,  or  laugh,  when  your  mouth  is  full,  is  av  aluahle 
piece  of  advice,  which  I  duly  received  on  making  my  first  appearance  in 
the  company  of  grown-up  people  *'  at  table."  And  it  is  one  which  I 
had  always  striven  to  foUow ;  but  this  startling  communication,  falling 
upon  my  ear  at  a  moment  when  I  was  holding  suspended  in  my  monUi 
a  gulp  of  punch,  took  my  manners  unawares,  and  completely  upset  them! 
The  pundi,  sharing  my  convulsions,  went  all  sorts  of  wrong  ways,  and 
ended  its  evolutions  by  nearly  choking  me.  Beoovering  myself,  I  appealed 
to  the  company. — 

''What  do  you  think  C says?      I  can  scarcely  t^   you  for 

laughing ;  ^t  is  something  so  absurd,  so  positively  ridicoloua — 4ie  says 
that  that'  ridiculous-loolmg  old  fogy  at  the  other  table,  is  the  Author  of 
•Bluebhizes!'" 

I  folly  expected  that  my  friends  would  join  in  the  derisive  laughter 
with  which'^the  notion  affected  me ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  one  and  all 
maintained  a  most  serious  air,  and  said  in  chorus— 

"  Well,  he  M  the  Author  of  *  Blueblazes.' " 

"  Are  you  serious,"  I  asked,—"  really  serious  P" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  C— ,  in  a  confidential  tone,  and  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  "  I  was  not  joking ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  whatever." 

One  of  our  company  here  went  across  to  where  the  great  author  sat, 
and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  at  onr 
table.  .  He  was  now  among  us,  and  at  length  there  was  only  the  distance 
of  a  table  between  me  and  that  great  man,  whose  genius  hiui  inspired  me 
with  such  high  admiration,  and  whom  I  had  been  so  anxious  to  know  and 
become  acquainted  with.  After  feasting  my  hungry  eyes  upon  the  linea- 
ments of  tne  great  person,  and  discovering  bumps  and  developments  all 
over  him,  unmistakeably  proclaiming  him  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  I 

whispered  to  0 that  I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to  him.    G-— - 

immediately  complied,  and  said,-^"  Mr.  Bagshaw,  allow  me  to  introduce 
our  friend  here." 

His  name,  then,  was  Bagshaw !  Mr.  Bagshaw  smiled  and  bowed,  and 
was  good  enough  to  offer  me  his  hand.  I  need  not  say  that  I  shook  it 
with  pride,  and  said,  as  best  I  could,  in  the  nervous  ftaiiet  into  whidi  I 
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bad  been  tlnown,  how  highly  I  esteemed  the  honor  of  making  the  acquaint- 
anoe  oioae  so  greatly  distinguished  as  the  Author  of  *'  Blueblazes/' 

I  then  relapsed  into  silence,  and  gave  way  to  reflections  with  respect  to 
tiie  off-hand  manner  in  which  genius  is  too  frequently  treated  by  nature 
and  6te.  "  Here/'  I  exclaimed,  inwardly,  "  is  a  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  who  is  personally  as  ugly  as  Punch,  and  whose  name  is  Bagshaw ! 
Unkind  Nature  1     Cruel  Pate  I  ^' 

The  Author  of  ''  Bhieblazea  "  became  my  almost  intimate  friend.  He 
was  not  like  some  geniuses  that  we  all  wot  of,  who  forget  the  persons 
they  have  once  known,  and  who  make  it  a  rule  never  to  acknowledge  any 
one  who  is  not  either  rich,  or  as  high  up  as  themsdyes.  Meeting|him  in 
the  stnet  about  a  week  after  the  red-letter  day  on  which  I  had  made  his 
acquaintance,  I  ventured  to  nod  to  him.  Did  he  look  as  if  he  did  not 
bow  me,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  P  Not  he.  He  not 
only  returned  my  nod,  but  stopped  and  shook  me  by  the  hand  quite 
kindly.  Nor  was  he  in  any  hurry  to  get  away  from  me,  but  remained 
and  diatted  until  the  usual  street-comer  topics  were  exhausted,  when  he 
ihook  hands  again  in  parting.  I  was  enraptured  by  his  condescension.  I 
oould,  indeed,  call  the  Author  of  '<  Bhieblazea,"  "  my  friend."  And  I  did 
not  neglect  to  minister  to  my  own  glory  by  doing  so  whenever  oppor* 
tomiy  offered.  «<  The  Author  of  '  Blueblases,' "  I  would  say,  •*  oh,  I 
blow  him  veiy  well — he  is  my  most  intimate  friend — ^his  name  is 
Ba{^w — I  had  the  honour  of  taking  luncheon  with  him  yesterday." 

Tes ;  after  knowing  Mr.  Bagshaw  for  about  a  week,  I  did,  very  fre- 
quently, have  the  honour  of  takmg  luncheon  with  him.  He  waa  not  too 
proud  to  take  luncheon  with  me,  and  would  adjourn,  at  my  solicitation,  to 
a  diop,  and  eren  a  sausage.  I  offered  port  at  first,  as  more  suitable  to 
the  palate  of  high  genius ;  but  I  soon  found  that  half-and-half  was  not 
despised,  and  that  gin  and  water  and  a  pipe  were  apparently  held  in 
as  lugh  esteem  as  darei  and  a  dgar.  At  length,  the  Author  of  "  Blueblazes" 
would  take  my  arm,  and  go  for  a  stroll.  These  were  proud  moments  I 
Meeting  my  acquaintances,  I  could  stop— shake  hands  with  them,  and 
whisper  in  their  ears, — "  This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  *  Blueblazes.' " 
Then,  leaving  them  abruptly,  I  would  look  behind  me,  and  see  them 
gazing  after  the  great  man  on  my  arm,  with  looks  of  awe  and  admi- 
ration. 

The  condescension  of  the  Author  of  **  Blueblazes  "  was  such  as  I  could 
never  have  imagined  in  one  so  celebrated  and  exalted.  He  would  not  only 
take  a ''  snack"  with  me,  but  would  allow  me  to  pay  the  bill ;  and  he 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  me  at  a  tavern  bar. 
But  the  cup  of  my  piide  fairly  ran  over,  when  the  great  creature  accepted 
my  invitation  to  dinner,  at  home.  He  arrived  punctually,  and  delighted 
the  heart  of  my  good  little  woman  by  doing  the  most  ample  justice  to  every 
thing  she  had  provided  for  him. 

Mr.  Bagshaw  waa  a  singularly  modest  man  for  an  author.  Until  this 
ooeasioD,  I  had  never  hesrd  him  make  any  direct  reference  to  his  own 
great  work.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  authors  over  the  second 
txittla  of  ahenyy  he  suddenly  broke  out  with, — ^'  The  author  of  *Blue- 
hlazes'has  observed,"  &c.  *'  That  is  to  say,"  I  interposed,  '*  you  yourself 
Have  observed,  Mr.  Bagshaw."     The  Author  of  <*  Blueblazes"  smiled  a 
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modest,  aelf-oonricted  smile,  said, ''  You  are  very  good,"  and  sipped  Us 


wine. 
« 


In  many  respects,  Mr.  Bagsbaw,"  I  presently  obsenred,  "  you  seeond 
great  work,  '  Pompey's  Pillar,'  is  superior  in  my  opinion  to  '  Blueblaaes.' 
It  has,  for  example,  a  higher  purpose." 

"  I  am  ghid,"  said  Mr.  Bagshaw,  *'  you  think  so.  The  observation  you 
have  made  is  very  correct,  though  the  critics  have  not  generally  reoog- 
nised  the  truth  of  it.  The  purpose  of  *Pomp^s  Pillar'  is  decidedly 
higher." 

In  process  of  time  I  became  quite  used  to  the  Author  of  "  Blueblaaes." 
I  met  him  frequently,  was  privileged  to  call  him  Bagshaw,  and  at  length 
attained,  in  my  own  mind,  a  high  literary  eminence  from  his  companion- 
ship. It  was  no  longer  an  houor  to  me  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
literaiy  celebrities ;  for  was  I  not  the  intimate  friend  of  uie  Author  of 
<<BlueblaaesP" 

The  Author  of  ^'Blueblases  "  had  been  my  friend  and  oompamon  for 
more  than  a  year,  when  one  day  I  read  in  the  Art  Gkwsip  of  a  newspaper 
that  the  walls  of  a  certain  exhibition  of  pictures  were  "graced  by  a  portrait  of 
the  Author  of  *  Blueblases.* "  The  writer  added  that  the  portrait  was  that 
of  a  lady.  Myfirst  impulse  was  to  write  to  the  Editor  of  the  paper,  and 
point  out  the  lamentable  mistake;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  determined 
to  visit  the  exhibition,  and  ascertain  for  myself  how  such  an  absurd  blun- 
der could  have  been  committed.  Accordingly,  I  provided  myself  with  a  cata- 
logue, and  went  straight  to  the  gallery.  In  the  catalogue  I  found — ''No. 90. 
Portrait  of  the  Author  of '  Biueblases.' "  I  looked  about  for  the  welI4cnown 


lineaments  of  my  friend,  but  could  nowhere  observe  them.  At  length  I 
upon  "  No.  90.      What  did  I  see  ?    Not  the  fine  dassio  head,  the  pierong 
eye,  and  the  other  highly  intellectual  features  of  my  friend  Bagshaw,  but 
th< 


le  portrait  of  a  charming  young  lady  in  curls.  What  did  this 
Some  mistake  had  occuned---the  numbers  had  been  misplaced — the  oata> 
logue  was  in  error.  Failing  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  fkom 
the  attendants,  and  burning  with  indignation  at  the  u^uatice  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  my  friend,  I  mshed  off  to  my  club,  to  communioate  the 
discovery  to  my  literary  friends.  Luckily  I  found  my  friend  C  there. 
I  told  hun,  with  great  excitement  of  manner,  the  whole  story ;  but  I  saw 
by  the  strange  smile  on  his  comitenance  that  he  knew  it  already. 

"But  what  does  it  mean  P  "  I  asked. 

"  Meant  my  dear  fellow,"  said  C  ■—  with  a  shnig,  "  it  means  this : 
that  our  friend  Bagshaw  is  blown  upon.  He  is  not  the  author  of '  Blue- 
biases  ;'  but  the  book  has  probably  been  even  more  profitable  to  him,  than 
to  the  amiable  and  extraordinary  young  lady  who  really  is  the  author  of 
it.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  he  was  the  agent  who  transacted  the 
business  with  the  publisher.  The  publisher  thought  he  was  the  author* 
and  80  we  came  to  think  so  too.  Bagshaw  &voared  the  notion,  and  has 
traded  upon  thb  false  reputation  to  some  extent.  He  has  got  into  good 
society,  has  been  treated  and  flatt^ed,  and  pointed  at,  and  made  alion  ot 
This  affair  has  stripped  him  of  his  lien's  skin ;  and  he  nowretuma  to  the 
original  as»— ^hioh,  by  the  bye,  I  always  thought,  in  my  own  piifate 
mind,  was  his  troe  ehanoler." 
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I  liave  only  to  add,  tbat  Bagshaw  suddenly  disappeand,  and  fiom 
t2iat  day  to  this  haa  never  been  seen  in  the  old  haunts.  He  is  still 
remembeied,  however,  by  those  who,  like  myself,  were  deluded  out  of 
lereienoe  and  rum  and  water  by  his  assumption  to  be  the  Authos  of 


COLONEL  GABDINBa,  AND  DOCTOB  DOUDETOOE'S 

'  LIFE  OF  HIM. 

Bt  Edwabd  Bkapbb. 

Part  n. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  exhibition  of  the  externals  of  piety,  by 
solemnity  of*  demeanour,  by  rigidity  of  morals,  and  by  indefatigabJe 
attention  to  religious  duty,  that  Colonel  Ghirdiner  manifested  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  him.  He  cultivated  most  assiduously  ^e 
chnstian  grace  of  charity,  and  this  moreover  according  to  the  most 
extended,  and  theref<»n  the  only  proper  sense,  in  whidi  that  word  can  be 
spplied. 

"  The  lively  and  tender  feelings  of  bis  heart,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  in 
one  of  the  beet  and  most  spontaneous  passages  of  his  book,  '^  in  favour  of 
the  distreaaed  and  afflicted,  made  it  a  self-indulgence  to  him  to  relieve 
them ;  and  the  deep  conviction  he  had  of  the  vain  and  transitory  nature 
of  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  together  with  the  sublime  view  he  had 
of  another,  engaged  him  to  dispense  his  bounties  with  a  very  liberal 
hud,  and  even  to  seek  out  proper  objects  of  them.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  honoured  several  of  his  friends  with  commissions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor ;  and  particularly,  with  relation  to  some  under  my  pastoral 
csre,  be  referred  it  to  my  discretion  to  supply  them  with  what  I  should 
deem  expedient ;  and  frequently  pressed  me  in  his  letters  to  be  sure  not 
to  let  them  want." 

Against  the  senseless  and  unprofitable  vice  of  swearing,  so  revolting 
not  only  to  piety,  but  to  reason  and  good  manners,  C<Jonel  Gardiner 
directed  his  utmost  efforts  of  preoept  and  example.  It  should  be  remern^ 
bend  that,  at  this  period,  swearing  flourished  chiefly  in  the  army. 
Expletives  had  not  then,  as  at  present,  become  so  woven  in  the  ordinary 
convenation  of  the  lower  daasea,  as  to  precede  every  noun  and  adyective, 
sod  to  qualify  eveiy  verb.  This  conversational  grace  was  still  held  to  be 
peculiarly  a  inilitaiy  privilege.  '*  Our  armies,"  as  Unde  Toby  informs  us, 
"swore  taxiUy  in  tland^."  And  the  duties  of  Colonel  Gbrdiner  led 
hun  to  Fhnders,  towards  the  close  of  1742,  Although  the  oampaign  was 
Bone  years  subsequent  to  that  to  which  Unde  Toby  U  imagined  to  refer, 
the  old  tradition  seems  to'hav^  lost  nothing  in  its  more  modem  i^plicatioii, 
and  Colonel  (Gardiner  wrote  to  a  friend  deploring  the  universality  of  the 
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liabit.  In  those  days,  when  a  man  became  conyinoed  of  the  advantages 
of  piety,  he  oommonly  framed  his  sentences  accordingly,  and  adopted 
ancient  idioms  of  expression,  as  many  worthy  people  do  now,  to  the  great 
advancement  of  faith  and  morality*  And  Gbirdiner  writes  home  to  a  firiend,— 
"  As  for  me,  I  am  indeed  in  a  dry  and  barren  land,  where  no  water  vl 
Eivers  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  nothing  is  to  be  heard  in 
our  Sodom,  but  blasphemy."  But  he  set  to  work  to  reform  the  eril 
nevertheless,  and  succeeded  in  the  instances  of  several  of  his  oompanioiiB, 
by  inducing  them  to  consent  to  pay  for  every  oath  a  shilling  towards  a 
fund  for  the  poor.  A  project  of  this  nature  was,  it  may  be  remembered, 
proposed  by  Dean  Swift,  in  a  sketch  entitled  "  The  Swearer's  Bank."  At 
home,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Colonel  to  require  the  voluntaiy 
assent  of  his  friends  to  such  an  arrangement.  He  was,  besides  a  man  of 
war,  a  justice  of  peace,  "  great  on  the  bench  as  in  the  saddle ;"  and  if  any 
swore  in  his  presence,  could  fine  the  offender  a  shilling  for  each  oath;— 
and  he  availed  himself  of  this  legal  power. 

Gbrdiner's  visit  to  Flanders  upon  this  occasion  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  promise  he  had  received  of  appointment  to  a  regiment. 
But  although  vacancies  occurred,  and  were  filled  up  by  others,  his  hopes 
were  deferred  until  his  friends  began  to  despair  of  their  fiilfilment.  At 
length,  to  his  great  delight,  he  received  from  the  King  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons — not,  indeed,  in  Flanders,  but  stationed  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Goloners  own  family  residence,  near  Tranent.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  King  had  been  recommended  to  this  act  of  graoefid 
kindness  to  the  Colonel,  as  an  acknowledgpnent  of  Gardiner's  merits  and 
piety.  Gardiner  saw  in  it  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence,  and  pointed 
out  how  remarkably  his  faith  had  been  rewarded,  *'  in  God's  having  given 
him  what  he  had  no  expectation  of,  a  regiment  of  dragoons  quartered  at 
his  own  door."  Had  he  known  of  what  mettle  those  dragoons  were  made, — 
how,  within  a  few  months,  they  would  be  seen  flying  like  dastards  before 
an  almost  undisciplined  enemy,  and  deserting  their  Colonel  to  be  hewen 
almost  to  pieces  by  rude  barbarian  weapons,  almost  on  the  spot  of  his 
own  residence,  his  transports  might  have  been  modified.  Dr.  Doddridge, 
however,  is  strong  upon  the  interposition  principle.  It  is  an  interposition 
when  his  hero  escapes  alive  from  a  battle;  when  a  bullet  strikes  him  in  the 
mouth ;  when  he  misses  an  appointment  to  one  regiment,  and  when  he 
obtains  another ;  when  he  falls  ill  of  a  fever  on  his  way  (this  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  as  a  lesson  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  enjoyments),  and 
especially  when  he  is  slain.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  not  only  more  prudent,  but  more  reverential  to  leave  such  specolatioDS 
alone.  It  is  a  delicate  and  a  hazardous  matter  to  impute  motives,  even 
with  respect  to  human  actions ;  and  it  can  therefore  acaroely  be  wise  to 
pretend  an  acquaintance  with  the  motives  of  Ph>vidence. 

The  worthy  Doctor  is,  in  short,  too  fond  of  miracles.  One  of  these,  as 
related  by  him  in  an  episode,  is  curious  enough.  The  Beverend  Ifr. 
McCulloch  had,  about  1742,  preached  for  many  years  at  Kilsyth,  with 
the  ordinary  success  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  doing  no  extraordinaiy  good. 
His  parishioners  attended  to  hear  him,  listened  patiently,  went  away, 
%Da  came  again  to   the  next  sermon:  and  this  was  aU.    At  length, 

arvelloua  to  relate,  an  idea  appears  to  have  seized  thfem  that  the  good 
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ustor  had  more  mftuning  in  his  sennons  than  had  erer  iftnick  them 
oeforo;  and  that  these,  instead  of  being  disoooiaea  to  which  itwas  a 
pbiu  duty  to  listen  with  some  show  of  attention*  were  actually  ex- 
ponndiDgB  of  Divine  trutL  Their  midden  disooveiy  of  this  Unci  strikes 
BoGtor  Doddiidge,  as  it  did  Colonel  Gardiner,  as  inexplicable,  unless 
referred  to  an  interposition  of  the  highest  character.  Possibly  the 
preacher  himself  was  not  a  little  astounded  at  the  result  of  his  ministry ; 
oat  the  miracle,  if  any,  would  seem  to  be  rather  upon  the  other  side,— - 
tbat  a  congregation  could  listen  to  the  Gk>8pel  every  successive  Sunday 
for  years,  and  yet  remain  so  long  unimproved. 

In  Jaly»  1745,  the  Colonel  undertook  a  journey  to  Scarborough  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  his  health.  While  there,  m  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  he  received  £rom  a  friend  a  letter  with  an  account  of  the  gaieties,  the 
balls,  and  the  amusements,  then  being  carried  on  at  Edinburgh,  all  of  which 
greatly  distressed  the  pious  soldier.  He,  however,  comforted  himself  with 
the  consoling  reflection,  that,  whatever  punishment  such  foolish  diversions 
might  draw  down,  all  would  eventually  be  sure  to  go  well  with  the 
lighteous.  Whether  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  City  by  the  army 
of  the  Pretender  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  dancing  ana 
festivity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  what  advantages  to  life  and 
property  were  then  gained  by  those  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  pastimes 
of  the  period,  belong  immediately  to  that  class  of  questions,  into  which 
we  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  foUy  of  attempting  to 
enter.  It  is  singular  that  no  inconsiderable  dass  of  pious  and  worthy 
people  can  uever  content  themselves  with  the  moral  improvement,  the  in- 
creased  power  of  doing  good,  and  the  personal  beatitude  of  a  religious 
states  without  presuming  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  which  is*  and  ever 
must  be,  denied  to  mortals. 

On  Gardiner's  return,  the  young  Pretends  was  at  Holyrood,  sur- 
rounded by  his  shadow  of  a  Court.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  was  in  his 
hands,  ana  its  streets  swarmed  with  thewild  clansmen  who  formed  hisaimy. 

The  inhabitants  were  sending  entreaties  to  Sir  John  Cope  not  to 
longer  delay  an  attack  upon  the  rebels.  For  the  habits  of  the  Higk- 
Isnders,  however  romantic  may  be  the  attributes  with  whicb  tradition  has 
invested  them,  were  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  render  their  company  desir- 
able. The  hardiness  which  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life  did  not  stop  short  of  teaching  them  to  despise  its  decencies. 
Like  all  semi-civilized  races,  they  were  thieves  by  instinct  and  education. 
A  baxe-legged,  ragged,  dirty,  savage,  vermin-swarmed  (for  the  truth  must 
be  told,  and  this  is  undeniable),  intemperate,  brawling,  plundering  host, 
were  the  foUowera  of  the  HigUand  gentlemen  who  committed  the  fearful 
error  of  placing  their  trust  in  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

At  length  Cope,  urged  by  the  impatience  of  the  citizens,  determined 
upon  an  attack,  and  established  his  camp  at  Preston  Pans,  upon  a  field 
flanked  by  enclosures  on  every  side  except  the  east,  an  advantage  of  position 
for  which  be  afterwards  paid  dearly  enough,  as  it  is  said,  that,  had  he 
chosen  to  advance  to  the  bridge  of  Eishen,  opposite  Musselburgh,  which 
the  enemy  were  obliged  to  pass,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  properly  mounted, 
might  hi^ve  thrown  their  whole  corps  into  confusion. 
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19ie  country  people  around  emulated  each  other  in  enoomagiiig  ike 
King's  troops  by  presents  of  food,  and  with  tons  of  the  beer  for  which 
Preston  Pans  is  yet  celebrated.  On  the  first  day  of  their  enoampment,  the 
Boyalists  saw  the  rebel  army  extending  itself  .along  the  brow  of  Caibeij 
Hill,  baring  marched  from  Edinburgh  by  way  cf  Inyemees^  only  too 
happy  at  the  chance  of  a  battle. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  four  o'dock,  the  King's  army  heard  • 
shout  from  the  enemy,  among  whom  the  young  Pretender  had  jut 
arrived.  He  is  described  as  a  slender  young  man,  with  red  hair,  and,  oh  I 
for  the  romance  of  his  appearance  I — wearing  red  velvet  breeches  I 

Colonel  Gardiner  adyised  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  rebels.  His 
plan,  if  carried  out,  would  have  given  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  cavalry,  aa 
arm  in  which  the  enemy  was  completely  deficient.  This  counsel  was, 
however,  overruled,  and  Gardiner,  disappointed  and  discouraged,  dropped 
some  intimations  which  unhappily  proved  prophetic  as  to  the  lesult  of 
the  procrastination. 

AU  that  night,  as  they  had  done  during  the  day,  anxious  spectaton  on 
the  surrounding  hills  awaited  with  eagerness  the  commencement  id  tht 
fight.  In  the  King's  army  the  soldiers  formed  groups  round  their  bivooae 
fires,  and  beguiled  the  night  with  drinking  and  song;  One  soHtaiy  lan- 
thom  alone,  which  travelled  about  the  camp  of  the  Jacobites  for  a  short 
time  and  then  disappeared,  was,  on  the  other  aide,  the  only  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  Highland  encampment.  At  length,  the  tale  spread 
that  the  rebels  had,  under  cover  of  the  night,  abandon^  tiie  field ;  but  tlds 
idle  report  scarce  gained  much  credence.  The  policy  of  an  attack  had 
been  agitated  in  the  council  of  the  young  Pretender,  but  one  of  his  waiy 
chiefs  declared  that,  if  the  troops  were  attacked  about  the  beginning  of  the 
morning  dawn,  the  spirits  of  the  men,  like  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer, 
would  have  subsided,  and  the  horses  would  reel  at  the  snap  of  a  pistol 
The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  became  more  evident  as  the  protracted  dissi* 
.pation  of  the  Eoyalists  lingered  on  through  the  idght,  until  the  last 
uproarious  loyal  chorus  was  hushed^  and  the  wearied  soldiers  lay  sleeping 
round  their  camp-fires. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  break  of  dawn,  and  while  all  around  seemed 
one  moist  misty  grey,  a  sentinel  in  the  front  of  Oope's  army  became 
aware  of  the  existence  before  him  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  hedge.  It  seemed 
to  advance,  and  he  gazed  at  it  in  stupid  terror,  until  he  recognised  the  bon- 
nets and  the  gleaming  weapons  of  the  advancing  Highlanders,  like  deer- 
stalkers, upon  their  hands  and  knees.  So  thoroughly  was  Uie  man  astounded 
and  taken  aback,  that,  forgetting  even  to  discharge  his  musket,  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  alarm,  and  fairly  ran  for  his  life.  So  swiftly  was  the  surprise 
jeffected,  that  two  shots  only  were  fiired  before  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
Boyalists  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  The  soldiers,  half-awakened,  were 
alain  by  hundreds,  almost  before  they  could  form  in  order ;  and  those  who 
formed,  drowsy  and  bewildered,  found  in  the  Highland  charge  a  method 
of  warfare  which  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  means  to  repel,  and 
which  routed  them  before  giving  them  time  to  consid^  how  to  defend 
themselves.  The  horses  of  the  dragoons,  terrified  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  uproar,  fied  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and  added  still  further  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  foot.    Even  then,  it  was  remarked  that  two  ridedeaa 
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hones  daahed  thioiigli  the  Highland  ranks,  scattenng  the  men  on  eyeiy 
side,  and  cleared  their  way  out,  though  sorely  wounded  on  the  flanks  and 
konches  by  the  broadswoids  and  Lochaber  axes.  This  incident  was 
commented  upon  as  affording  some  idea  of  what  might  have  been  the 
result  had  the  dragoons  had  ordinaiy  opportunity,  and  had  they  fulfilled 
thdr  duty.  As  it  was,  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Gardiner  was  the  first  to 
fly. 

The  Colonel's  gloomy  anticipations  upon  the  rejection  of  Us  advice  had 
prepared  him  for  his  own  peraonal  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion.  He 
had  only  a  few  hours  before  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  retreat  of 
his  men  he  would  not  retreat  with  them.  Vinding  that,  after  several 
attempts,  to  try  to  rally  them  further  would  be  a  waste  of  precious  time, 
he  charged  almost  single-handed  to  support  a  body  of  foot  whom  he  saw 
endeavouiing  to  maintain  a  manful  stand.  A  bullet  struck  him  in  the 
left  breast,  another  in  the  thigh ;  but  still  he  spurred  on,  cutting  down 
sevenl  of  the  enemy,  and  singlkig  out  with  especoal  fuiv  a  fellow  who  had 
enlv  a  few  days  before  visited  hun  with  profeesbns  of  loyal  sentiments, 
and  whom  he  now  reoogmsed  in  the  opposing  ranks.  Hardly  had  he 
done  tins,  and  ahouted  encouragement  to  the  brave  group  of  infantry, 
when  huB  sword  arm  was  disabled  by  a  Highlander  armed  with  a  s<^the 
tied  to  a  pole.  As  he  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fell,  .another  of  the  enemy 
deft  Us  skull  with  a  broadsword,  or  Lochaber  axe.  Such  was  the  sud- 
dennaBs  of  hie  fall,  that  even  those  who  beheld  it  spoke  with  doubt  of 
the  weapon,  and  of  the  man  who  inflicted  the  fatal  wound.  His  last 
words  were  addressed  to  his  servant,  as  he  cried,  *'  Take  care  of  yourself," 
and  sank  into  the  centre  of  a  group  of  armed  and  Airious  enemies. 

Two  hours  after  the  faithful  servant,  disguised  as  a  miller's  serving-man, 
anived  with  a  cart  upon  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  The  Colonel  was 
lying  whfflre  he  had  fallen,  still  breathing,  but  robbed  of  every  article  of 
▼ahie  he  had  carried  into  the  field,  even  to  his  upper  garments  and  his 
boots.  His  house  had  already  been  plundered,  and  converted  into  a 
hospital  for  wounded  Highlanders.  He  was  removed  into  the  church  of 
Tnment,  and  thence  to  the  house  of  the  parish  pastor,  where,  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  day,  he  died. 

"From  the  moment  in  which  he  fell,"  writes  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  it  was 
no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  carnage."  No  mercy  was  shown  even  to  the 
wounded,  untfl  the  Earl  of  Perth,  mounted  upon  a  swift  race-horse,  rode  at 
its  swiftest  gallop  through  the  field,  and  arrested  the  slaughter.  There  ia 
itason  to  believe  firom  other  authorities  besides  the  Doctor's,  that  the 
Highlanders,  after  their  victory,  perpetrated  the  barbarous  inhumanity 
of  ctUimff  off  ike  news  of  those  of  the  King's  soldiers  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  rebel  victory  is  commemorated  by  an  air  and  song  well 
known  enough  even  in  England,  and  in  our  own  day.  It  was  this  sur- 
prise which  famished  the  occasion  for  "  Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye 
wankin,  yet  P*' — ^to  which  favorite  melody,  introduced  in  the  Caledonian 
qnadrilles,  many  a  fair  English  girl  danced  gleefnlly  a  hundred  years 
after,  without  a  thought  upon  the  Fight  of  Preston  Pans,  and  the  sad  fate 
of  the  pious  and  herde  Colonel  Qardiner,  supplanted  in  religious  military 
literature— scanty  enough.  Heaven  knows — ^by  the  more  recent  but  perhaps 
less  enduring  fame  of  Captain  Hedley  Yiokars. 
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A  La  Modi. — A  dUk  for  a  Waldiag  BreaJffatl. — Take  &  oonpla  of  young  pAople, 
one  male,  the  other  fenule.  The  jouug  gentlemui  may  be  aa  toagh  aa  poaobla,  (r 
even  quite  gieeD,,it  will  not  matter,  aa  in  cooking  he  will  be  rare  to  become  tender. 
The  yoaag  lady  should  be  fint  atewed  a  little.  Bet  them  down  to  table  iqipcale 
each  other.  Give  the  gentleman  wine  nntit  he  gets  rather  wann.  Then  take  him 
up  qniokly,  and  put  bim  in  the  drawing-room  by  the  lady'a  dde,  wilh  the  addilkn 
of  a  little  coflea  or  tea.  It  ii  moat  likely  they  will  both  limmer  gently  forione 
time.  They  should  be  aUghtly  covered  by  the  draning-Toom  cuit^oa.  Aibr 
remaining  for  tune  time  in  thia  condition,  gently  ruM  the  oover  (of  the  piano) 
and  you  win  begin  to  hear  the  lady  ring.  Keep  up  the  firea,  and  yon  will  sooa  tell 
by  the  panting  and  puffing  of  the  gentleman  that  he  ia  becoming  aufSciently 
heated.  They  ihould  now  be  taken  up,  and  plaeed  in  a  quiet  cMiier  nntil  the 
company  diflporaoa.  Then  a  great  deal  of  himng  may  tie  heard,  which  proves  the 
disli  ia  nearly  cot^ed.  In  some  caaca,  the  diih  is  overdone,  and  quite  apcaled  by 
too  Btrong  a  Sre ;  but,  in  moat  instances,  the  alwve  proceeding*  will  be  perfectly 
successful,  and  may  be  repeated  for  some  time  before  the  final  remit  ia  attained. 
However,  thn  greatest  care  miiBt  be  taken  while  Hmmoring.  E^rery  thing  of  anuad 
nature  ehonld  be  avoided,  for  the  dish  will  aometimea  turn  aour  of  itaeir.  One 
great  fault  of  the  dish  ia,  that  it  will  not  aervo  for  more  than  two  peraoni.  A  Uiinl 
ahno«t  invariably  comes  ladly  off.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  little  goldJaal 
sprinkled  over  them  while  cooking,  improvea  the  flavour. 


THE    DEVIL'S    DIADEM. 

Bt  GoDPBEr  TUBNBB. 

-  HE      pH'eat      nifiii 

•-;^  jf  whose  (aith  in  tho 

eternal  Iawi  af  poli- 
tical economy,  aa 
affecting  the  quca- 
tioQof  demBDdand 
supply,  wa«  so  en- 
tire  and  implicit, 
that,  being  too  late 
one  day  to  nitneas 
S  solar  eclipse,  he 
actually  offered  the 
Astronomer  Boyal 
':  a  large  pecuniary  in- 
duoement  to  "  shov 
it  all  orar  again," 
is  quite  equalled  in 
absurdity  by  tlie 
[  blind  believers  in 
{  the  mediffivaiiam  of 
our  modern  bric-a- 
brac  shops,  each  and 
every  one  of  which 
otabliahmeats  is  seldom  out  of  any  little  historic  article  that  customers  may 
cill  for.  It  is,  neveitbeless,  a  fine  thing,  in  this  daulingly  enlightened  age, 
lo  meet  irith  any  lelief  from  the  glare  of  practical  visdom,  and  to  see  some 
good  old  liDgenng  nrerent  Stupidity  going  hand  in  hand  with  that  first 
principle  of  prognsa — oompetitioii ;  as  we  ww  see  in  the  fact  that  an 
increased  demand  for  the  Adulterated  Hiatoij  of  Waidcur  Street  has 
caused  a  cheap  supply  of  antiquarian  relics  to  overflow  through  Leicester 
Square  into  Cranboum  Street,  theuoe  to  spread  into  St.  Martin's  Lane 
and  Long  Acre,  and,  finally,  to  extend  along  Holbora,  the  Strand,  and 
Fleet  Street,  to  all  parts  of  our  knowing  but  occasionally  humbugged 
metropolis. 

Tes ;  it  is  fine,  I  say,  to  feel  that  the  practical  Briton  in  his  shara- 
tiothic  dining-hall,  "  grained"  in  obvious  imitation  of  antique  oaken' 
puKls,  is  surrounded  by  many  decided  bargains  in  which  he  believes  his 
visitors  to  believe  aa  being  veritable  heir-looms,  if  he  does  not  qiute 
believe  that  he  believes  in  them  to  the  same  extent  himself.  For  my  own 
part,  I  don't  object  to  a  little  superstition.  But  there  is  one  drawback 
to  that  "  SUFEKSTITION  IN  fflHE  NINBTBBNTH  cBNTDRT  "  which  appears 
liy  Irequent  newspaper  reconls  of  too  confiding  servant-galism,  and  com- 
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mittal  of  conjuring  Cagliostro  to  oonnty  gaol,  as  well  as  by  duly  advertised 
"  s/ancea"  which  dont  lead  to  oaknm-picldng ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  the 
superstition  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  some  other. 

I  am  going  back,  in  this  narrative,  to  an  age  of  ",real  armour**  and 
unregulated  metaphysics — ^to  a  period  "  in  the  style  of"  which  we  some- 
times build  our  shops  and  churches,  without  at  all  pretending  to  admire 
such  period,  which  was  unquestionably  backward  in  respect  of  education 
and  drainage.  Probably  the  foregoing  remarks,  which  I  have  made  by 
way  of  apologetic  preface  to  a  legend  of  the  reign  of  Edward  FV.,  treated 
necessarily  from  a  cockney  point  of  view,  will  be  thought  superfluous  by 
the  general  reader.     In  that  case  I  entirely  agree  with  him. 

Sir  Thomas  ap-Griffith  was,  physically  as  well  as  feudally  speaking,  a 
powerful  knight,  living  in  the  chivalrous  times  just  mentioned.  Sir 
Thomas  ap-Griffith  was  related  to  the  Herbert  or  Baglan  family,  and 
was  a  cousin  of  William  ap-Thomas,  afterwards  Earl  Pembroke,  Lord  of 
Baglan  Castle,  and  consequently  of  his  brother,  "  Bisiart  Hir" — taU  Sir 
Bichard  Herbert  of  Colesbroke.  These  Herberts,  and  Griffiths,  and 
Yaughans  of  Tretower,  and  the  rest  of  the  same  race,  were  renowned  for 
muscle  and  other  virtues  of  chivalry ;  and  Sir  Thomas  bad  learned  tilting 
in  the  school  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  he  was  head  boy 
before  he  came  home  for  good; — ^if,  strictly  speaking,  he  can  be  said  to 
have  ever  come  home  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  reputation  of  the  Montgomeryshire  knight  as  a  perfect  nunter  of  all 
weapons,  was  so  far  from  causing  him  to  be  held  in  respectful  terror  that 
he  was  daily  pestered  with  invitations  from  other  knights,  who  desired  the 
honour  of  meeting  him  in  single  combat.  Cartels  in  all  styles  of  or- 
thography decorated  his  chimney-glass ;  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  plead 
prior  engagements  to  these  pressing  solicitations. 

We  may  wonder,  in  our  day,  that  Sir  Thomas  should  have  had  so 
many  calls  upon  his  time  and  skill  of  fence  ;  for  it  was  a  regular  matter 
of  course,  that  in  every  encounter  he  should  come  off  with  victory.  But 
it  ought  to  be  considered  that  people  have  grown  much  wiser  since  that 
pugnacious  period. 

Sir  Thomas  ap-Griffith  was  being  measnred  one  morning  for  a  new  suit 
of  mail,  when  the  armourer's  young  man  who  had  been  sent  to  take  the 
order  happened  to  remark  that  business  was  looking  up,  just  then,  and 
that  they  had,  but  recently,  turned  out  a  most  superb  fit  in  the  way 
of  chain-mail,  for  a  gent  as  didn't  give  any  name  and  address,  or  so  much 
as  a  reference,  but  paid  most  handsome  for  the  goods,  cash  in  advance. 

"  A  remarkable  fine-made  gent.  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  bass  Toioe  and 
tumed-up  moustachers.  And  had  the  suit  made  to  fit  dose  to  the  skin, 
Sir  Thomas.  Elbow  a  leetle  higher,  Sir  Thomas,  (f  you  please.  Thank 
you,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  A  stranger,  say  you,  and  of  gentle  mien  P" 

"  Tes,  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  six  foot  three  and  three  quarters ;  which  the 
muscles  of  his  harms  was  like  hiron.  You'll  have  the  artides  made  as 
they're  worn  now,  I  suppose,  Sir  Thomas  ?  Certainly,  Sir  Thomas,  by 
Wednesday  mom  at  the  latest,  and  without  fail.  Much  obliged,  Snr 
Thomas,  and  wishing  you  a  very  good  day,  Sir." 
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Now,  when  the  armourer^s  young  man  had  departed,  Sir  Thomas  fell 
into  a  profomid  cogitation.    It  chanced  that  he  had  thrice  beheld  a  tall, 
dark,  princely  personage,  riding  near  him  in  the  chase ;  that,  on  each 
occasion,  this  unknown  horseman  had  disappeared  mysteriously  just  as 
the  hunt  was  ended;   and  that  nobody  but  Sir  Thomas  himself  had 
obsenred  the  stranger's  presence.     On  the  last  occasion,  indeed.  Sir 
Thomas  had  been  nigh  entering  a  quarrel  with  the  strange  knight,  who 
persisted  in  riding  his  coal-black  steed  so  short  a  distance  in  advance  of 
Griffith's  gallant  grey,  as  to  cause  tkat  Aoble  a&knal,  as  well  as  his  rider, 
very  considerable  incouTenienee.    There  is  no  saying  to  what  length  the 
anger  of  Sir  Thomas,  at  this  unsportsmanlike  proceeding,  would  haye  led 
him,  but  for  a  strange  Incident  which  diverted  his  ¥nrath  by  removing  the 
object  of  it.    This  couple  of  horsemen,  having  been  separated  from  the 
lest  of  the  field,  were  approaching  a  leap — nothing  to  mention,  in  com- 
parison with  many  they  had  got  over  in  the  course  of  the  day — ^when  the 
bkck  horse  took  it  into  his  head  to  stop,  which  he  did  so  abruptly  that 
none  but  a  most  accomplished  rider  could  have  kept  his  seat.    Sir  Thomas 
shot  past  on  his  grey,  popped  o?er  a  low  paling,  and  involuntarily  turned 
in  his  saddle  to  see  if  the  Unknown  was  following  him.    But .  the 
Unknown,  horse  and  all,  had  vanished.    The  ground  belonged,  apparently, 
txiXhtdcuutra  of  a  coenobitic  church;  and  the  low  paling  which  the 
bhick  horse  had  unaccountably  refused  to  take,  seemed  to  be  the  boundary 
which  railed  off  the  Thirteenth  Tew,  named  "  Iscariot,"  and  withering 
mder  the  ban  of  excommunication.     On  a  little  rise  of  turf,  in  the 
midst  of  the  twelve    '* Apostolic  yews"   which  flourished,  after  their 
gloomy  fiishion,  within  the    enclosure,    Sir   Thomas    drew  rein,    and 
looked  baek  in  a  state  of  great  amazement.      Suddenly  a  bell,  which  was 
sQspended  from  a  branch  of  the  nearest  yew,  began  to  ring,  without  any 
Tifl9)le  agency ;    and  a  column  of  sulphurous  vapour  rose  out  of  the 
groimd,  at  the  very  spot  where,  as  well  as  Sir  Thomas  ap-Griffith  could 
guess,  the  strange  huntsman  had  disappeared.    This  was  the  last  he  had 
seen  of  that  personage ;  and  it  was  with  a  queer  sensation,  as  like  terror 
as  anything  that  ooidd  enter  so  bold  a  heart,  that  he  now  bethought  him, 
in  the  letiiement  of  his  castle  of  Caerphilly,  that  the  knight  who  had 
withdrawn,  suddenly  and  sidphurously,  from  the  chase,  and  the  knight 
who  had  ordered  a  new  suit  of  armour  and  paid  for  it  before  it  was  made, 
were  one ;  and  that  that  one  must  be  the  Evil  One,  beyond  question  or 
doubt. 

"  I  would  wager  a  thousand  crowns  that  I  knew  what  has  drawn  the 
Fiend  hither,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  musingly,  and  under  his  breath. 

"  You  would  win,"  said  a  low  distinct  voice ;  and,  turning  quickly  at 
the  sonnd.  Sir  Thomas  met  the  piercing  gaze  of  the  tall  dark  stranger. 

As  one  who  beholds  a  firightful  chasm  leap  open  at  hi9  feet,  without  the 
foudlest  notice,  looks  the  picture  of  astonishment  (at  least  I  should 
iiBsgine  he  would),  so  did  Sir  Thomas  ap-6riffith  show  in  his  face  an 
extremity  of  amazement  at  sight  of  this  personage. 

"You  would  win,"  the  latter  repeated.  "For  you  do  know.  Sir 
Thomas  ap-Grriffith,  albeit  my  visit  now  may  be  somewhat  startling,  that, 
judging  your  pride  to  be  fiill  ripe  for  your  soul's  perdition,  I  have  come 
Uther  to  try  conclusions  at  arms  with  a  champion  so  illustrious  as  yourself." 
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*'  Then,  I  am  to  fight  the  Fiend,  and  to  stake  my  soul  on  the  issue  of 
the  combat  1    Fray  may  I  ask  what  he  proposes  to  stake  as  an  equivalent  ?" 

'*  This  crown,"  replied  the  Demon,  as  he  exhibited,  from  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  a  richly  wrought  diadem  of  gold,  sparkling  with  fiery  gems. 

"  I  abjure  all  such  tokens,"  the  knight  said,  scornfully;  '^nerertbe- 
less,  I  accept  your  challenge,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  chastise 
the  enemy  of  man.  But  I  make  one  stipulation.  I  have  heard  much  of 
your  false  tricks,  and,  if  we  are  to  fight,  we  fight  fairly,  with  cold  steel." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  Fiend.  *'  I  have  the  terms  here  drawn  up, 
including  the  very  proviso  you  have  named.  Oblige  me  with  your  signa- 
ture."   And  he  placed  a  parcjiment  on  the  table. 

8ir  Thomas  having  perused  the  terms,  and  found  them  to  be  just, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  chivalry,  appended  his  name  and 
titles.  This  act  he  accomplished  without  once  anathematising  the  pen, 
which  spluttered,  or  the  ink,  which  got  over  his  fingers,  and  made  many 
blots  and  smudges  on  the  parchment.  Veiy  likely  his  diabolical  visitor 
grew  impatient ;  for,  when  Sir  Thomas  at  length  turned  round  firom  the 
table,  he  found  that  he  was  once  more  alone. 

The  knight  looked  wonderingly  round  the  chamber,  and  then  on  the 
table,  for  the  deed  of  conditions.  It  had  vanished ;  and  he  saw  instead* 
the  ruby-glowing  diadem.  Its  golden  points  were  like  sharp  tongues  of 
flame,  and  every  Tartarean  gem  flashed  as  it  had  been  a  red-hot  ooal. 

No  time  had  been  fixed  for  the  combat ;  and  Sir  Thomas  waited  a  few 
days  in  expectation  that  the  Fiend's  will  on  this  head  would  be  notified 
to  him  in  some  way  or  other.  At  length,  one  cold,  misty  morning,  the 
knight  had  a  strange  intuition  of  the  event  being  near.  Vaguely  mar- 
velling at  his  own  actions,  he  armed  himself  completely,  and  rode  forth  firom 
the  castle.  Having  arrived  at  a  steep  and  rugged  pass  of  the  Blade 
Mountains  of  Breconshire,  he  alighted^  fastened  his  horse  to  a  solitary  aspen, 
and  continued  his  journey  on  foot. 

Sir  Thomas  ap-Griffith  kept  on  his  lonely  way,  still  wondering  at  his 
stedfast  manner  of  acting  without  any  conscious  purpose,  or  power  of 
definite  will.  He  walked  on,  until  walking  became  a  process  veiy  much  akin 
to  climbing  or  scrambling.  At  last  he  came  to  a  crevice,  not  many  feet  wide, 
and,  instead  of  leaping  across,  which  he  might  easily  have  done,  even  with 
the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  began  to  descend  the  perpendicular  diff,  by  a 
natural  series  of  uneven  steps  in  the  rock.  When  he  again  readied  a 
footing  along  which  he  could  walk,  holding  to  such  projectious  as  hefound 
in  the  wall  of  rock  above  him,  he  proceeded  along  this  ledge,  down,  down, 
down,  until  it  brought  him  safely  to  the  base  of  the  precipice,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  dark  ravine,  through  which  flowed  a  slender  stream  of  water. 
The  ravine  widened  and  the  stream  widened,  as  he  walked  along  the  side 
of  the  latter,  until  a  tempered  light  firom  above  found  its  way  into  that 
subterranean  wilderness.  Then  he  saw,  a  little  distance  in  advance  of 
him,  the  black  steed,  endorsed  with  the  tall  dark  rider,  and  apparently  as 
much  at  home  down  there  as  mortal  horse  might  have  been  in  a  meadow 
on  level  ground. 

The  Demon  quickly  alighted,  and,  leaving  his  unearthly  steed  on  the 
brink  of  the  waters,  where  they  spread  into  a  pooU  advanced  to  mart  Sir 
Thomas  ap-Griffith. 
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"Yon  expected  me  I"  said  the  knight,  half  qnestaomng  «  foct  which, 
jmaocountable  though  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty  obvious. 

"I  did;''  replied  the  Piend,  who  wore  the  same  dress  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  bad  before  seen  him,  but  of  coune  with  tbe  shirt  of  chain-mail 
undemeatb.     "  Choose  your  ground,"  be  added, 

"I  am  well  satisfied  to  staud  hwe,"  said  the  knight, boldly,  "till  I 
have  made  );ood  .my  claim  to  the  cbampionship  of  a  holy  cause  against 
the  Devil,  whom  I  defy,  yea,  to  the  outrance." 


The  combatants,  without  further  parley,  drew  forth  their  swords,  set 
foot  to  foot,  and  engaged  in  a  furious  struggle,  which  lasted  a  long  time 
without  advantage  to  either  side.  Sir  Thomas  perceived,  at  length,  that 
the  blade  of  his  opponent,  having  changed  its  brightness  for  a  dull  pur- 
pnreal  tint,  was  now  growing  red-hot  in  tbe  Demon's  grasp. 

"  Keep  to  our  compact,"  cried  the  knight,  "  or  in  the  name"  ■- — 

"  Hold  I"  said  the  Demon  ;  and,  stepping  aside,  he  plunged  the  glowing 

metal  into  tbe  pool.     In  an  instant  the  waters  were  discharged  with  a  loud 

noise  resembUog  that  of  tbe  steam  gun  at  the  old  Adelaide  Gallery.     A 

dense  cloud  of  white  vapour  filled  the  place;  and  when  the  cloud  had,  in 
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some  measure,  dispersed,  Sir  Thomas  beheld  mo  longer  a  pool,  but  a  pit, 
with  sides  all  charred  and  blistered  into  one  black  dnder.  So,  likewise, 
the  stream  which  had  fed  the  pool  was  now  dried  up,  and  memed  like  the 
bed  of  a  lava-cnrrent ;  while  every  thing  in  its  neighbourhood  was  bHghted 
and  seared  as  by  volcanic  agency. 

Again  did  the  knight  and  the  Demon  engage  furiously ;  and  again,  after 
a  long  struggle,  did  the  sword  of  the  latter  turn  to  a  flame  of  steeL 

''  Iliou  art  breaking  faith  again,"  exclaimed  the  knight.    I  awear'' — 

"  Nay,"  cried  the  Fiend,  "  I  cannot  overcome  thee  at  cold  steel.  Keep 
the  crown  :  thou  hast  won  it  boldly." 

Then,  mounting  his  horse  in  a  great  huny,  lest  the  knight  should  be 
disinclined  to  let  him  off  in  so  easy  a  manner,  the  Fiend  leaped,  Curtius- 
fashion,  into  the  pit  that  had  been  a  pool,  and  which  instantly  closed  over 
steed  and  horseman. 

The  knight  then  lay  down,  exhausted  with  his  labours,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  slumber.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
subterranean  battle-ground,  but  lying  within  a  few  feet  of  his  own  horse, 
which  remained  quietly  tethered  to  the  mountain  tree. 

Among  many  things,  my  dear  Miss  Capulet,  which  may  sometimes 
reside  in  a  Name — as  honour,  happiness,  triumph,  defeat,  ignominy, 
profit,  loss,  oppression,  wrong,  the  whips  and  spurns  of  the  time,  and  the 
terrible  end  of  a  Bad  Dog,  or,  which  is  proverbially  the  same,  of  a  dog 
not  weU  reputed — is  the  fate  of  a  Magazine  Story.  So  strongly  do  I  hold 
to  this  belief  (your  charming  but  not  strictly  logical  i^phthegm  notwith- 
standing) and  so  clearly  do  I  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  title  which 
has  led  you  to  read  this  paper  before  studying  any  of  the  more  solid 
articles  in  the  present  number  of  "  The  Tbain" — 

And  you,  too,  Sir,  who  are  Nothing  if  not  critical,  so  thoroughly  am  I 
convinced  on  the  point  of  this  tale's  admirable  nomenclature,  that  I  defy 
you  both,  with  the  utmost  exercise  of  your  combined  amiability,  to  say 
that  you  are  not  very  much  disappointed ;  and  that  you  did  not  expect, 
from  the  title,  something  infinitely  more  terrible  and  breath-suspendisg 
than  the  tale  itself,  or  my  method  of  telling  it. 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  care  to  sport  the  diadem  he  had  won  by  a  passage 
of  arms  with  Satan.  There  was  a  weakness  in  those  otherwise  powerful 
times,  which  not  only  prevented  men  from  wearing  honours  they  had  not 
achieved,  but  made  them  spurn  the  gifts  of  darkness.  The  Devil's 
diadem  was  consigned  to  a  vault  in  Caerphilly  Castle,  thence  not  to  issue 
in  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Thomas  ap-Griflith,  nor  of  his  son,  nor  of  his  son's 
son's  SOIL 

Poor  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  killed,  very  basely,  in  fight,  near  Penoal 
Bridge,  with  that  Lancastrian  leader  David  Groch,  or  Gough,  which  mesas 
The  Eed.  Having  with  his  own  hand  slain  the  sanguineous  David,  the 
Yorkist  leader  lay  down  on  his  face  to  rest,  as  he  had  lain  down  after  his 
encounter  with  the  Demon.  So  lying,  he  was  quietly  speared  in  the 
back  by  one  of  David's  folk ;  and  died  there,  of  that  dastard  thrust. 

I  have  said  that  people,  in  those  days,  did  not  greatly  use  to  wear  the  hoBoars 
they  had  not  won.  Now,  Sir  Thomas  had  the  undoubted  right,  mark  you, 
to  bear  the  Boyal  Battle  Birds,  or  Urien  ravens,  on  his  scutcheon  ;  and  to 
wear  the  Urien  crown.    He  did  not  do  either ;  and  his  son  lihys  ap-Thomas 
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(vho  chiefly  hidped  Heniy  Earl  of  itichmond  io  his  English  throne)  did 
not  do  either.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  content  to  emblazon  the  signs 
of  their  own  deeds,  such  as  they  were,  and  wonld  sometimes  pretennit 
even  those. 

Later  in  the  Herbert  day — 'twas  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry — a 
certain  descendant  of  the  old  race,  Average  Individual,  ''took''  the 
symbols  of  valour  and  prowess ;  had  the  ravens  painted  on  his  shield ; 
nay,  dragged  forth  the  Devil's  crown,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  noble  head. 
Tl^  Tudor  tiger,  being  jealous  on  the  subject  of  crowns,  promptly  clawed 
off  this  particular  one ;  taking,  by  the  bye,  Average  Individual's  noble 
head  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  no  more  to  tell.  Hm  the  story  a  moral  ?  Sure,  you  wiU  say, 
it  is  dull  enough  to  have  one. 

0  Beader,  who  hatest  humbug  ;  don't  you  think  the  rough  and  ready 
punishment  of  Average  Individual  for  trying,  not  to  be,  but  to  seem 
more  than  Average  Individual,  was  salutary  and  just  ?  Don't  you  think 
it  were  well  if  much  of  our  latter-day  mediocrity  could  be  forced  to  accept 
the  aforetime  perils  with  the  modem  advantages  of  those  inherited  honours 
which  it  scruples  not  to  wear,  but  could  never  have  won  ? 


This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  acknowledge 
a  debt  to  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Morgan,  in  whom  the  scenery,  customs,  and 
legendary  lore  of  North  Wales  have  found  a  genial  and  well-qualified 
expositor.  The  foregoing  story  was  but  suggested  by  a  paragraph  in  his 
latest  work;*  but  though  the  substance  derives  little  from  Mr.  Morgan's 
pages,  and  the  form  nothing,  I  hope  the  spirit  is  not  opposed  to  that 
which  animates  his  pen.  Lastly,  and  still  venturing  on  this  hope,  I  seize 
the  opportunity  of  stating  my  intention  to  make  further  use  of  the  old 
Cimbric  stories,  introduced  or  alluded  to  by  the  same  delightfal  author.] 


"WELCOME,    LITTLE     STBANGEB!" 

(A  Tale,  in  several  di^'ointed  Adventure*.) 
Bt  J.  Palobavb  Simpson. 

I  HAVE,  aU  my  days,  been  a  firm  believer  in  luck.  My  own  life  has 
flowed  on  in  such  distinct  and  invariable  currents  of  good  luck  in  one  pe- 
culiar order  of  things,  and  of  bad  luck  in  another,  that  I  should  as  soon 
thiak  of  disbelieving  the  attraction  of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  laws  of 
pavitation,  or  any  other  invisible  influences,  as  of  denying  the  equally 
invisible  and  mysterious  influence  of  "  luck,"  good  or  bad.  I  own  myself 
a  believer  in  tendencies  of  destiny, — ^in  "  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men," — ^in 
inentable  fatalities,  and  so  forth.     Yet  I  am  never  such  a  onesided,  out- 

*  North  Wales,  or  Venedotia.   Hardwickc,  Piccadilly. 
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and-out  stickler  for  any  pet  theory,  conviction,  or  mania — and  I  take 
much  pride  to  myself  for  not  being  a  slavish  maniac  in  my  mamas — but 
that  I  can  bear  contradiction,  and  even  give  evidence  against  my  cwn 
firm  opinions,  when  I  find  myself  bound  in  justice  so  to  do.  How  far 
the  foUowing  tale  will  bear  me  out  in  my  faith  aa  to  the  dominating 
power  of  "luck,"  or  tell  against  my  own  opinions,  I  must  leave  to  my 
readers  to  decide.  Let  them  deduce  their  own  moral — ^that  is  to  say,  if 
moral  they  find  to  deduce  at  all. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  first  Frendi  empire,  when 
my  mother  thought  that  change  of  air  was  necessary  for  her  little  brood,-^ 
consisting  then  only  of  my  elder  brother,  about  a  year  and  a-faaif  old,  aad 
myself,  an  infant  of  some  two  months.    My  father  was  detained  in  town 
upon  business  of  importance :  and  my  mother  selected  for  her  hygeian 
purpose  a  bathing-place  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  England.    The  spot, 
however,  was  found  to  be  so  over-thronged,  that  not  a  lodging-house  was 
to  be  obtained  upon  the  beach — ^the  great  object  of  all  visitors :  and  a 
domicile  was  only  with  difficulty  procured  for  her  in  a  large  old-liEiahioned 
house  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  town  gaol,  but  possessing 
the  advantages  .of  a  garden  of  some  extent.    One  day,  shortly  after  her 
arrival,  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  strange  old  wainscoted  out  roomy 
apartment,  which  had  been  selected  for  the  children's  nursery.   Master 
William  had  been  sent  down  to  the  beach  with  the  nursemaid.     When  I 
say  "  alone,"  I  am  oflfering  a  disparaging  slight  to  myself,  for  /  was 
there ; — and  although  I  was  but  a  baby,  I  was  a  something,  if  not  a  some- 
body.    At  all  events,  I  was  a  somebody  to  a  mother's  eyes  ;  and,  little 
as  I  might  count  in  the  world  in  general  estimation,  I  was  all-sufficient 
company  to  a  mother's  heart.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hours  never 
seemed  tedious  to  her,  as  she  sat  by  my  cradle  side,  looking  at  me 
admiringly ; — although,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  I  was  not  a  **  pretty  babe." 
I  am  told  that  my  face  resembled  nothing  more  closdy  than  an  un- 
fashioned  lump  of  swarthy  putty,  out  of  which  two  strange  light  eyes,  fringed 
with  long  lashes,  stared  out  wonderingly.    But  my  mother  had  no  less 
pride  in  looking  at  me,  as  she  sat  and  smiled,  and  played  with  a  hand- 
some white  satin  pincushion,  lying  on  a  table  by  her  side,  which  recorded, 
in  unmistakeable  letters  formed   by  pin-heads,  the  full  baptismal  and 
family  names  of  the  newly-born  infant,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  female  friend  who  had  given  it,  in  the  well-traced 
pin-head  words, "  Welcome,  Little  Stranger."     Several  times,  as  she  thus 
sat,  my  mother  was  disturbed  by  a  strange  grating  noise,  for  which  she 
could  not  account,  expept  upon  the  score  of  rats.     My  mother  was 
a  woman  of  undoubted  courage  and  of  strong  nerve  \  but  the  i^ea  oi  rats 
was  uncomfortable  to  her.     She  had  heard  of  rats  gnawing  children  as 
they  lay  asleep  ;  and  although  there  was  little  probability  of  much  dis- 
figurement affecting  the  face  of  a  baby  that  as  yet  had  scarcely  any  figure 
at  all,  except  in  her  eyes,  yet  she  did  not  by  any  means  like  the  thought 
of  rats.     She  gradually  grew  more  and  more  nervous.     Even  an  dd,  ill- 
painted,  dark  picture,  which  hung  immediately  behind  my  cradle,  began 
to  affect  her  nerves  most  painfully.    It  was  the  portrait  of  a  stem,  breast- 
plated  old  Parliamentary  soldier.     The  town  had  once  been  the  residence 
of  more  than  one  of  the  worthies  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  house  in- 
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babifed  by  heUm  is  still  shown  there  as  an  historical  curiosity.  She 
^rew  so  nenrous  thus  looldng  at  the  old  picture,  which  seemed  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  over  her,  that  she  could  almost  have  fancied 
the  severe,  uncompromising,  time-blackened  face  moved  and  frowned  at 
her.  The  sensation  of  nervousness  was  so  new  to  her,  that  for  a  time 
she  did  not  know  what  ailed  her.  At  last,  impatient  at  herself  and  her 
oim  weakness,  she  rose,  and  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the 
room ;  then,  thinking  she  heard  some  one  come  in  by  the  street  door, 
she  went  out  into  an  ante-room,  and  thence  upon  the  staircase,  to  call. 
But  there  was  no  one  below, — ^it  was  again  a  fancy.  She  returned  to  the 
nurseiy.  As  she  re-entered  it,  she  stood  transfixed !  Her  first  thought 
was  that  she  was  mad  or  in  a  dream.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  arm  of 
the  stem  old  Parliamentarian  warrior  moved — ^Yes  I  most  visibly  a  dark 
arm  moved  from  the  picture,  waved  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if 
feeling  its  way,  then  approached  with  outstretched  fingers  the  face  of 
the  baby  in  the  cradle.  For  a  moment  she  gasped,  immovable !  Her 
^nses  seemed  to  be  leaving  her  1  She  was  a  prey  to  a  delusion  I  But 
the  reality  of  the  vision  was  soon  made  evident  by  a  yell  from  little 
iMasterJohn.  The  fingers  of  the  spectral  arm  had  passed,  somewhat 
roughly,  over  his  nose — or  rather  over  that  portion  of  the  swarthy  lump 
of  putty  where  there  was  as  yet  only  the  faintest  semblance  of  that 
feature,  which  has  since  been  pretty  tolerably  developed.  Now,  I  have 
always  been  told — and  I  myself  like  to  cherish  the  tradition — ^that  I  was 
a  remarkably  good-tempered  baby.  But  what  would  the  best-tempered 
baby  in  the  world  do,  if  suddenly  roused  from  its  slumbers  by  spectral 
fingers  ?  Tell,  of  course.  And  so  did  I.  At  my  shrill  cry  of  distress, 
my  mother,  as  if  violently  released  from  the  horrible  spell  that  bound  her, 
rushed  across  the  room,  and  dragged  me,  still  yelling,  from  my  cradle. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  scream  for  help  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  my  mother 
was,  in  reality,  a  woman  of  strong  good  sense  and  no  common  courage. 
The  animated  arm  had  disappeared  upon  my  first  outcry ;  the  picture 
had  resumed  its  usual  aspect ;  but  dose  by  the  shoulder-strap  of  the 
breastplate  there  was  a  hole  in  the  canvas.  *  A  conviction  of  the  truth 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  mother's  mind.  She  knew  that  the  portion 
of  the  city  gaol  adjoining  the  house  in  which  she  lodged,  was  used  for  the 
bestowal  of  French  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  evident  that  a  prisoner  was 
attempting  to  escape  through  the  party-wall.  Again  her  first  impulse 
was  to  give  the  alarm ;  but  the  thought  of  her  own  brother  crossed  her—* 
he,  too,  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a  foreign  land.  Would  she  not  have 
blessed  the  kindly  soul  who  might  assist  his  escape  from  prison  ?  Might 
not  the  prisoner,  only  divided  from  her  by  a  wall,  have  also  some  anxious 
loving  sister — ^wifc,  perhaps — ^who  would  bless  her  in  fervent  prayers,  if 
she  but  held  her  peace  ?  Her  heart  melted  at  these  thoughts ;  she  burst 
into  tears.  Approaching  the  picture,  she  cautiously  whispered  the 
words :  *'  Courage  I  et  ban  espoir"  She  then  flung  open  the  window 
opening  into  the  garden,  and  retreating  from  the  room,  with  her  still 
squalling  infant  burthen  in  her  arms,  locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and 
sat  down  to  recover  herself  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  Excuses  were  found  to  prevent  the  servants  from  entering  the 
nuneiy  during  the  next  few  hours.     When,  at  last,  she  could  no  longer 
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delay  returning  to  the  room,  she  oidocked  the  door  wUti  heating  heart. 
The  cradle  was  covered  with  heaps  of  broken  wamaoot,  rubbish,  bnd[- 
work  and  mortar.  The  picture  had  been  torn  down  from  the  wall ;  a 
hole,  large  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  man's  body,  appeared  in  its 
place.  My  mother  ran  to  the  window.  There  were  traoes  of  a  man's 
leet  on  the  flower-bed  below ;  the  garden  gate,  opening  on  a  deserted  lane, 
stood  ajar.  The  prisoner  had  escaped.  For  a  moment  my  mother  paused 
to  subdue  her  emotions ;  her  eye  fell  upon  the  table  near  the  cradle. 
Beside  an  inkstand,  which  stood  upon  it,  lay  a  scrap  of  paper — ^a  torn 
sheet — ^a  pen  yet  moist  with  ink. 

On  the  scrap  of  paper  were  traced,  in  French,  the  words — **  Who- 
ever you  be,  I  vow  eternal  gratitude  to  you,  and  all  you  lore.  Pardon 
me  then,  if  to  stamp  upon  my  heart  the  memory  of  your  name-*-or,  as  I 
judge,  that  of  your  child — ^1  carry  with  me  the  only  record  of  it  I  can 
ever  hope  to  have  I  May  Heaven  enable  me,  one  day,  to  rqwy  your 
noble  benevolence."  A  record !  What  P  My  mother  looked  about.  Her 
beautiful  white  satin  pincushion,  with  its  pinhead  characters,  and  its 
carefully  marked  **  Welcome  Little  Stranger  1"  was  gone  I  My  mother 
gave  a  sigh  for  her  pincushion,  concealed  the  scrap  of  paper  in  her 
bosom,  and  then  first  summoned  the  servants.  A  "  hue  and  ciy  "  was 
raised.  The  gaol  authorities  were  in  consternation ;  but  the  prisoner 
never  was  retaken  !  He  had  contrived,  probably,  to  lie  concealed,  until 
means  of  obtaining  a  boat  had  been  found.  No  suspicion  feU  on  my 
mother.  The  whole  circumstance  was  soon  forgotten ; — ^and  the  tale  A 
the  prisoner's  escape  was  only  recalled  from  time  to  time  in  the  domestic 
circle,  when,  as  we  began  to  grow  up,  we  would  cluster  round  my  mother 
before  the  Christmas  fire,  and  beg  her  to  tell  us  the  half-gbostly  story  of 
"  that  horrid  picture,  with  the  moving  arm  "  and  "  that  poor  French 
prisoner." 

This  was  (as  far,  at  least,  as  family  record  goes)  the  first  adventure  in 
which  the  **  Little  Stranger "  was  involved,  after  being  greeted  with  a 
'' welcome  1"  to  the  world.  Years  passed  on.  The  dark  putty-fiaMwl 
babe  grew  to  be  a  bearded  man,  and  figured  afterwards,  during  the  course 
of  a  wandering  life,  in  many  other  adventures,  in  which  he  had  no  one  to 
give  him  the  '*  welcome  "  of  good  luck  1  Yet,  surely  the  escape  of  that 
dark  putty  face  from  laceration  by  spectral  fingers  may  be  regarded, 
perhaps,  as  a  slight  instance  of  good  luck  on  the  outset  of  his  career. 
Some  among  the  many  adventures  bear  directly  upon  his  present  subject. 

I  was  taking  one  of  my  usual  desultory  rambles  in  the  South  of 
France,— one  of  those  rambles  on  which  I  seldom  know  my  destination 
when  I  start— >with  a  vague  notion,  that,  one  fine  morning,  or  noon,  or 
evening,  I  might  find  myself  hob-a-nob  with  my  much  revved  and  mag- 
nificent old  friends  the  Pyrenees.  The  railway,  in  the  direction  I  had  takeo, 
went,  in  those  days,  no  farther  than  Bordeaux.  With  one  of  those 
errors  of  judgment  to  which  all  men,  even  peripatetic  cosmopolites,  are 
subject,  I  had  sent  on  my  luggage  by  diligence  to  Pan,  and  was  pursu- 
ing my  way  southwards  on  foot.  Now,  wandering  on  foot,  through  a 
flat,  dreary,  uninteresting  country,  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of 
judgment  of  which  a  ftdneur  can  be  guilty :  and  uninteresting,  dreaiy, 
wearying  to  mind  and  body,  was  the  country  through  which  I  passed. 
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There  oould  be  no  mistake  about  it  I  My  knapsack,  cantaiiiiBg  aB  ilie 
money  and  papers  of  value  I  possessed  on  mj  jouni«j»  ms  on  my  back. 
The  knapsack-carrying  "  business"  on  long  peieafcrian  toon,  I  consider — 
in  spite  of  my  inveterate  habit  of  constantly  and  most  absurdly  dinging 
to  the  delusion  of  its  independence — to  oe  another  complete  failure. 
Far  from  being  independent,  a  mm  becomes  a  complete  slave  to  his  self- 
imposed  burthen.  It  nMnpi  to  him  like  the  "old  Man  of  the  Sea ;"  its 
stops  are  like  Jong  lean  demon-arms  clasping  his  shoulders ;  he  is  its 
victtti  and  its  martyr.  It  is  no  use  taUdiig  learnedly  of  e^pi^Kiise*  that 
renders  the  weight  imperceptible — that  is  only  another  fallacy  of  utrald- 
be  scientific  pedestrians.  Ghdled,  worried,  knapsaok-beridden,  I  looked 
in  vain  along  the  weary  honaon,  aa  iiw  night  began  to  dose  in,  for  the 
town  in  whaok  I  iuMi  been  told  I  shotdd  find  a  good  night's  lodging.  I 
was  completdy  beaten,  when  I  arrived  before  a  lonely  roadside  auberffe, 
apon  the  long  ydlow-washed  /agade  of  which  flaunted  in  big  letters, 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other,  the  words, — lei  an  loge  d  pied  et 
a  eketal,  I  determined  immediately  to  avail  myself  of  the  uncomfortable 
amiounoement  that  I  might  be  lodged  a  pied  .■  and  so  I  entered  the  house, 
and  the  common  room,  and  struck  my  stout  stick  upon  the  table,  in  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  all  pedestrians  in  novels,  domestic  dramas,  and 
fames.  A  greasy-capped,  grey-bearded  old  fellow,  with  a  wondrous 
length  of  French  lanthom  jaw,  rose  from  a  table,  at  which  sat  three 
other  men,  in  obedience  to  my  noisy  summons ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  a  still  more  greasy  and  portentously  portly  old  woman  came  from 
an  inner  recess  to  ask  my  bidding.  My  bidding  was  no  more  than  a 
little  food,  however  indifferent,  a  glass  of  vin  du  pays^  and  as  dean  a  bed 
as  the  Hotel  (I  actually  said  "  Hotel,  '*  upon  the  same  principle  as  I  should 
say  "  concierge  "  to  an  unmistakeable  "porHer  ")  could  afford.  But  humble 
as  was  my  bidding,  there  was,  for  a  while,  a  sort  of  hesitation  between  my 
ugly  aubergiste  and  his  still  uglier  red-nosed  wife.  Glances  were  inter- 
ehanged  with  the  three  men  at  the  table.  I  supposed  that  the  house  was 
M ;  and  I  was  about  to  resnme  my  "  old  Man  of  the  Sea  "  (confound 
him !)  and  apologize  myself  out  of  the  house,  when  I  was  informed  that 
I  conld  have  a  bed — a  good  bed  1  My  food,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon 
provided  ;  and  my  wine,  such  as  it  was  not — ^for  it  was  vinegar — was  also 
set  before  me.  During  my  hasty  repast,  I  amused  myself  with  scanning 
the  £Euses  of  my  fellow-travellers  (for  such  I  concluded  them  to  be)  at  the 
other  table. 

The  amusement  derived,  in  a  pleasant  or  picturesque  point  of  view,  was 
assuredly  but  scanty ;  for  three  more  villuious  cutthroat  faces  I  never 
saw  assembled  in  one  group.  I  found  no  cause  for  alarm,  however ;  for 
I  knew  that  many  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate  men,  who  had 
escaped  arrest  and  imprisonment  after  the  fearfrd  civil  war  which  raged 
in  Paris  during  the  latter  days  of  June,  1848,  were  still  skulking  about 
the  country ;  and  my  feelii^s  towardis  my  unsightly  co-tenants  of  that 
dingily  whitewashed  room,  were,  positively,  rather  commiserative  in  their 
tendency  than  otherwise.  My  repast  finished,  I  begged  to  retire  to  my 
dormitory.  I  was  ushered  up  a  creaking  staircase  to  my  room,  by  the 
fat  wheezing  landlady,  with  a  flaring  tallow  candle ;  and,  when  she  wished 
9ionsieur  a  boH'repoSy  and  had  retired,  I  investigated  the  apartment  by  its 
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%hi.  The  room  was  evidently  the  ehambre  cThonneur  of  the  establisbr 
ment — large,  dull»  and  dreaiy,  with  scanty  old  fdmitnre,  and  four  di« 
minutive  common  coloured  prints  of  the  Seasons,  speckling,  at  great  dis^ 
tances,  the  dismal  walls.  The  investigation  was  soon  made :  the  weaiy 
traveller  was  easily  contented.  After  bestowing  my  detestable  but  pre- 
cious knapsack  by  my  bedside,  and  prudently  locking  the  door,  I  was 
quickly  in  bed— Quickly  asleep.  My  slumbers  were  not,  it  seems,  very 
profound ;  for  I  suddenly  started  up  in  my  bed.  It  was  with  difficulty 
in  this  position  that  I  could  force  my  sleep-confused  and  weary  brain 
into  any  train  of  reasoning  that  could  account  for  my  sudden  start.  By 
degrees,  however,  I  cudgelled  it  into  giving  me  the  information  that  there 
had  been  a  noise  somewhere  near  me — that  my  eyes,  on  first  opening,  bad 
been  aware  of  a  light  proceeding  from  the  further  end  of  the  room,  but 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  There  was  no  light  now,  however. 
Yes !  surely — ^there  was  yet  a  light,  dimly  visible  through  some  diinks  in 
the  wall.  The  sense  of  reality  immediately  sobered  my  sleep-fuddled 
brain  into  the  most  wide-awake  sobriety  of  intellect.  I  was  out  of  bed  in 
a  moment,  and  at  the  chinks.  They  were  those  of  a  door,  which  oa  en- 
tering my  room  I  had  simply  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  closet.  There 
was  no  key — ^no  fastening  on  my  side.  What  did  this  mean  ?  Was  I 
to  be  robbed — attacked  P  I  crept  back  to  the  chair  on  which  I  had  laid  my 
knapsack.  I  feltl  Nothing!  There  was  no  doubt  I — ^it  was  already 
gone  1  I  kad  been  robbed  I  Without  consideration,  I  uttered  aload  an 
angry  curse,  and  in  a  hasty  movement  of  an  unoontrolable  irritation  upset 
the  chair.  In  another  minute  I  became  painfully  aware  of  my  consum- 
mate folly.  There  was  a  noise  of  several  whispering  voices  just  beyond 
the  supposed  closet*door.  The  noise  had,  probably,  made  the  robbers 
aware  that  I  had  already  discovered  my  loss.  My  enemies  outside  thai 
door  appeared  to  be  in  earnest  consultation.  About  what  should  th^ 
consult,  argued  my  fears,  except  as  to  the  expediency  of  robbing  me  of 
life  as  well  as  property,  and  thus  silencing  me  for  ever  ?  I  heard  a 
rattling  of  a  key  in  a  lock  outside.  They  were  about  to  enter.  How 
should  I  defend  my  life  ?  I  was  aware  I  had  no  weapon  of  defence 
except  my  stick ;  and  that  I  grasped.  Was  I  to  die  there,  beneath  the 
murderous  assault  of  ruffians,  against  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  struggle  ? 
As  these  cruel  thoughts  were  dicing  through  my  mind,  that  dreaded  door 
actually  did  open — ^for  a  broader  stream  of  light  was  admitted — then 
suddeidy  closed  as  with  a  violent  jerk.  I  heard  voices,  as  if  of  smothered 
expostulation  and  dispute — yes  I  tones  of  anger  and  command  1  How 
had  my  intended  murderers  been  interrupted  P  Presently,  my  hearing, 
grown  painfully  acute  by  the  agony  of  those  moments  of  doubting  dread, 
distinguished  the  sound  of  retreating  steps ; — and  all  was  still  I  Why 
had  I  been  spared  P  At  any  moment  the  murderous  crew  might  return, 
however.  Gould  I  not  effect  my  escape  from  this  den  of  ruffians? 
Surely  that  was  a  noise  at  the  window  1  Were  they  about  to  enter  by 
that  means  P  But  all  was  again  stiU.  I  crept  to  the  window,  cautiously 
however,  and  opened  the  casement.  It  looked  out  upon  an  inner  court — 
probably  paved  with  large  rough  stones ;  but  there  was  complete  silence 
in  that  dark  space  :  and  I  determined  to  risk  my  limbs  in  the  attempt  to 
take  that  means  of  evasion.     I  thrust  my  body  through  the  caaemeni — 
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mattered  a  liasty  piayer,  and  was  about  to  let  myself  fall.    But  my  feet 
strack  against  some  protniding  object.    Feeling  soon  oonvinced  me  that 
it  was  one  of  those  strange  pyramidal  ladders,  used  in  France  for  the 
trimming  of  trees,  accidentally  left,  it  would  seem,  against  my  window. 
Was  not  this  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  "  good  luck  ?"     I  cautiously 
descended.     All  was  yet  still.     I  reached  the  court,  and  quickly  found 
my  way  to  the  opening,  which,  passing  beneath  the  first  floor,  led  to  the 
exterior  of  the  house.    A  gleam  of  light  startled  me  at  first.     It  proceeded, 
I  soon  saw,  from  a  lanthom  placed  on  the  ground.    But  could  I  believe 
my  eyes  ?     Its  rays  fell  upon  a  knapsack  placed  by  its  aide.     It  was  my 
own  knapsack,  unstrapped — ^rifled   probably  of  its  precious  contents! 
Bat  no.    A  hurried  search  soon  convinced  me,  that,  although  its  contents 
had  evidently  been  turned  over,  my  purse  was  still  within — my  pocket- 
book,  containing  French  bank-notes — ^my  passport — all !    The  robbers 
most  have  thrown  it  down  upon  that  spot,  while  consulting  as  to  my  as- 
sassination.    '*  Gbod  luck"  was  evidently  favouring  me,  far  more  than  the 
most  ardent  optimist  could  have  expected* in  his  wildest  dreams.     "But 
how  escape  the  house  ?'*  I  thought,  as  I  hastily  clutched  my  knapsack  and 
its  contents  together.     ''  Good  luck"  was  positively  determined  to  pursue 
me  throughout  all.  The  OMier  porie^cockhe  had  been  accidentally  left  open. 
In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  road  before  the  house :  and  I  ran — ^not,  however, 
without  being  aware,  on  turning  my  head,  that  the  face  of  one  of  the 
raffians  had  appeared  at  the  outer  door,  and  as  quickly  disappeared — 
probably  to  sununon  the  others.     I  gained  a  wood  by  the  road-side, 
and  flung  myself  into  it  for  shelter.    But  I  heard  nothing  of  my  pursuers. 
Had  "  good  luck"  again  stood  my  Mend  ?     Had  they  taken  a  wrong 
direction  P     When  I  again  emerged  on  the  high  road,  the  day  was  dawning 
brightly.     A  cart,  with  some  laughing  peasants,  overtook  me ;  and  a  *'  lift'* 
to  the  town,  which  I  ought  to  have  reached  the  previous  night,  was 
granted    me  with    ready   hospitality.     I    reached  it   jaded,    harassed, 
exhausted,  but  with  joyous  self-gratulations  at  the  undeniable  **  good 
lack,"  that  had  so  strangely  befiriended  me  on  that  fearful  night.    The 
means  I  there  took  to  alarm  the  Httle  authorities— the  annoyance  I  ex* 
perienced  in  making  my  deposition — ^the  difiiculties  I  had  to  encounter  in 
my  desire  to  pursue  my  journey,  are  little  to  my  purpose  here.     I  con- 
trived to  avoid  further  persecution  from  coercive  justice,  by  taking  care 
never  to  have  any  intelligence  of  the  result  of  the  magisterial  perquisitions. 
Not  very  long  afterwards,  I  was  at  the  lovely  baths  of  Cauterez,  in  the 
heart  of  my  romantic  old  mountain-loves,  the  Pyrenees.     Situated  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  positions  among  the  many  with  which  the  wild 
yet  luxuriant  Pyrenees  abound,   Cauterez  unites,  during  the  bathing 
season,  with  all  its  wondrous  beauties  of  nature,  the  advantages,  such  as 
th^  are,  of  brilliant  and  fashionable  society.    At  the  moment  of  my  arrival, 
the  place  was  thronged  with  Parisian  seekers  for  pleasure  rather  than 
health.    Balls,  r^mons,  mountain  excursions,  pic-nic  parties  succeeded 
each  other,  day  by  day,  night    by  night,  in   kaleidoscopic  confusion^ 
Old  acquaintances  were  soon  discovert — ^new  formed :  and  I  speedily 
found  myself,  almost  unwittingly,  certainly  most  unwarily,  mixed  up  in 
all  the  pleasure-seeking  which  converted  Cauterez,  as  much  as  artifidalness 
could  contrive  in  its  struggle  to  triumph  over  nature,  into  a  Parisian  talon* 
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At  one  of  the  reunions  de  bed  in  the  subscription  rooms,  whilst  mysdf 
engaged  in  dancing,  I  had  observed  a  tall  &ir-haired  young  man,  whose 
face  seemed  not  unknown  to  me — although,  at  first,  I  could  not  remember 
wheie  I  had  previously  seen  him, — fixing  his  sharp  eyes  upon  me  in  evident 
angry  displeasure.  I  could  not  understand  this ;  it  could  not  be  jealousy, 
for  certainly  my  fair  partner  was  not  engrossing  any  exclusive  attentions  on 
my  part.  The  dance  concluded,  he  strode  haughtily  towards  me,  and 
demanded  how  I  had  dared  dance  with  that  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  It  was  visible,  at  once,  that  his  question  was  merely  a  pretext 
to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  me.  The  reason  for  this  intention  suddenly  dawned 
upon  me,  when'  I  recognised  in  my  would-be  adversary  a  certain 
Count  Oscar  de  C  ■ ,  some  villanous  deeds  of  whom  I  had 
been  the  indirect  means  of  discovering,  thwarting,  and  punishing 
a  few  years  before,  at  Metz.  That  he  had  recognised  me,  and  sought 
the  means  of  revenging  himself  upon  me,  was  veiy  dear.  I  addressed 
him  by  his  name,  and  recalled  the  incidents,  with  words  that  sounded,  I 
avow,  much  like  a  contemptuous  taunt.  He  nused  his  arm  to  strike  me: 
before  the  blow  could  fall  friends  had  interposed ;  but,  by  all  the  codes  of 
Prench  honour,  a  duel  was  unavoidable.  A  whole  party  of  men,  who  had 
gathered  round  us,  were  quickly  with  us  outside  the  rooms.  A  duel  was  de- 
cided upon  early  the  next  morning.  I  turned  to  one  of  my  acquaintances, 
a  young  De  la  Tour,  to  ask  him  to  become  my  second ;  he  accompanied 
me  away  through  the  crowd  of  common  people  that  had  begun  to  assemble ; 
and  I  detailed  to  him  vaguely  the  motives  of  revenge  which,  it  was  yeiy 
evident,  had  determined  Count  Oscar  to  fix  this  quarrel  upon  me.  He 
listened  to  me  anxiously,  and  acceded  to  my  request.  Then,  pressing  my 
hand  kindly^  he  asked  me  what  sort  of  a  shot  I  was.  The  Count  Oscar, 
he  said,  was  known  to  be  a  *' crack  shot,"  who  had  frequently  been 
engaged  in  t^airea  d'honneur^  and  had  always  been  known  to  hit  his 
man.  I  was  nothing  of  a  shot,  I  avowed;  but  all  considerations  of  this 
kind  I  must  shut  out  from  my  mind.  After  declaring  it  to  be  a  bad 
affair,  my  friend  left  me — ^to  arrange  all  details  with  my  adversary's 
second.  He  was  to  be  with  me  with  the  earliest  light.  Spite  of  the 
agitation  of  my  feelings — ^which,  I  may  admit,  were  no  veiy  pleasant  ones  on 
the  occasion — ^I  somehow  fell  asleep  upon  the  sofa  of  my  room.  The  day 
had  feebly  dawned,  when  Le  la  Tour  rushed  into  my  room.  I  was  awake 
in  a  moment,  and  declared  myself  ready.  "  Beady  for  nothing,"  he  ex- 
claimed; "  your  affair  is  settled  1"  "HowP — ^What!  does  he  apologise?" 
was  my  wondering  query.    "  No ;  he  will  never  apologize  to  mortal  man. 

— Count  Oscar  de  C is  dead  I"    In  answer  to  a  torrent  of  bewildered 

questions,  I  learned  that  Count  Oscar  had  been  engaged  in  a  diahononr- 
able  Uaiion  with  a  married  woman  at  the  Baths  of  Gnuterez.  This 
liaUon,  although  a  matter  of  common  talk,  not  only  among  the  **  society,'* 
but  even  among  the  very  mule-drivers  of  the  place,  had  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  person  most  concerned — ^those  of  the  husband — blind  and 
deaf  as  such  husbands  proverbially  are.  Immediately  aHer  the  fraeoi 
between  Count  Oscar  and  myself  in  the  rooms,  an  anonymous  note,  it 
appeared,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  husband,  informing  him  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  divulging  to  him  that,  at  that  very  moment,  hb 
wife,  alarmed  at  her  lover's  danger,  had  been  seen  to  draw  him  away  into 
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the  oMUe  sedaded  pat  of  the  pnblic  gardena.  To  these  gardens  the 
hoiiMaid  had  folknred  the  guilty  pair,  disoovered  Coont  Oscar  with  his 
arm  around  the  waist  of  bis  wife,  rushed  upon  him,  and  struck  him.  A 
straggle  had  ensued.  The  secluded  walk  overhung  a  precipice,  beneath 
which  flowed  a  mountain  torrent.  A  common  fellow — a  smuggler,  it  was 
said, — no  one  knew  who  he  was — had  interposed  between  the  wrestling 
men,  but  in  his  very  effort  to  part  them,  had — accidentally,  it  would 
leem — flung  Count  Oscar  down  the  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  his 
mangled  corpse  had  been  found.  The  details  of  this  disastrous  event 
were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known ;  but  the  result  was  the  same.  My 
adversary  had  perished  before  we  could  meet.  The  ardent  congratulations 
of  my  young  friend  convinced  me  that  he  had  already  looked  upon  me  as 
a  "  dead  man  "  in  the  hands  of  so  experienced  a  duellist ;  and  I  myself 
ooold  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  fataUty  that,  had  the  catastrophe 
been  less  fearful,  I  might  have  again  called  "  good  luck,"  by  which  I  had 
OQce  more  been  spared. 

la  the  month  of  Noveml^,  1851, 1  was  still  lingering  in  Paris.  The 
"  political  horizon,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  was  once  more  darkened  with 
impending  stonns.  I  was  anxious,  for  many  reasons,  to  return  home  to 
Edi^and;  but  somehow,  the  excitement,  the  love  of  playing  a  part,  how- 
ever insignificant^  in  great  historical  events,  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  the 
result  of  the  troubles  which  all  foresaw  to  be  about  to  fall  upon  the 
city  of  Paris,  still  kept  me  on,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  cowfhd^HM  of 
the  2nd  December  burst  forth — ^the  expected  thunderbolt  1  At  an  early 
hour,  all  Paris  learned  the  arrest  of  all  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  people  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
ooontiy,  or, — as  the  grumblers  would,  and  to  this  day  wHl,  have  it — of 
Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  Bepublic,  and  Emperor  of  France  in 
9pe.  As  is  usual  on  all  occasions  of  convulsion,  tumult,  or  event  of 
interest,  all  the  streets  of  Paris  were  soon  thronged  with  the  crowds  of 
the  curious.  The  further  Boulevards  were  lined  with  troops.  But  "  le% 
AoM  eiboyen%  "  were  all  called  upon  by  proclamation,  posted  on  every 
available  street  wall,  to  preserve  order  and  quiet,  and  were  invited  by  the 
same  emanations  from  authority,  to  circulate  aa  lutud  in  the  public  streets. 
An  invitation  from  constituted  authorities  is  necessarily  considered  by 
all  well-constituted  individuals  as  one  which  ought  to  be  accepted.  On 
reading  this  polite  invitation,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  circulate,  as  every 
body  else  seemed  to  consider  it ;  and  1  circulated  accordingly.  I  mingled 
with  the  crowds  as  usual,  discussed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  with  anybody  or 
eveiy  body,  as  is  my  wont  on  such  occasions  in  Paris,  and  cared  little 
whether  my  interlocutor  was  a  6on  bourgeois  or  a  blouse.  1  was  thus 
standing  on  the  open  space  before  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  when 
suddenty  a  ciy  was  raised  as  if  in  terror,  of  "  The  soldiers !  the  soldiers  I" 
Some  of  the  crowd  began  to  retreat  and  fly.  But  I  laughed  at  the  panio 
of  these  trembling  fi^ives,  and  stood  my  ground  with  the  masses. 
Were  we  not  all  quiet,  and  orderly  ? — were  we  not  invited  there  to  circu- 
late? What  had  we  to  fearP  The  soldiers,  who  had  excited  the  terror, 
were  a  troop  of  motmted  dragoons,  who,  emerging  from  the  Bue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  were  galloping  down  the  Eue  Boyale  in  our  direc- 
tion.   Most  of  the  crowd  were  silent ;  some  cheered — some,  perhaps. 
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groaned  a  little.  To  my  Burprise  and  horror,  as  the  dragoons  readied  the 
spot  upon  which  I  stooa,  they  suddenly  wheeled  their  horses  round,  and, 
without  a  summons,  without  a  word,  without  a  oiy,  fired  in  among  the 
peaceable  masses.  So  sudden  was  the  movement,  so  unexpected  the 
murderous  attack,  that  there  was  not  a  moment's  time  for  thou^t.  The 
first  feeling  was  like  that  of  a  stunning  crash.  It  seemed  as  if  some  one 
had  darted  before  me,  and  struck  me  a  heavy  blow.  I  fell — ^theie  was  a 
trampling  of  feet, — a  violent  struggling — a  feeling  as  if  some  were  torn 
away  by  violence,  while  others  fled  in  consternation,  and  trod  upon  me  as 
they  fled  1  I  was  not  senseless ;  for  I  heard  the  screams  and  groans  of 
the  flying  and  the  wounded !  When  I  endeavoured  to  raise  myself,  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  had  not  been  wounded— -that,  excqiting 
some  not  very  heavy  bruises,  I  had  escaped  unhurt.  I  looked  around — 
the  murderous  dragoons  had  scoured,  dealing  death  around  them,  along 
the  Boidevards ;  some  agena  de  police  were  dragging  away  struggling 
men  as  prisoners ; — a  few  dead  bodies,  and  some  poor  wounded  wretches, 
who  were  trying  to  crawl  away  to  a  place  of  shelter,  were  near  me  1  There 
had  been  no  resistance — ^no  struggle— only  a  wholesale  assassination! 
The  place  was  now  comparatively  clear.  I  aided,  as  well  as  I  could,  two 
poor  wounded  men  to  reach  a  neighbouring  cabaret ^  and  ran  to  the  nearest 
pharmacien  for  what  medical  aid  could  be  procured.  As  I  returned  to 
my  hotel,  there  was  a  silence  as  of  death  in  the  streets ;  and  yet  the  air 
seemed  to  waft  around  me  *'  curses  not  loud  but  deep."  I  was  in  no 
way  molested  further ;  and,  when  my  senses  were  somewhat  recovered  from 
that  whirl  of  confusion  and  horror,  I  could  not  but  thank  Heaven  for 
my  escape,  and  congratulate  myself  on  that  "  good  luck "  which  once 
more  enabled  me,  in  that  scene  of  death,  to  come  off  unscathed. 

Next  morning  I  was  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a  mysterious  parcel,  care- 
fully tied  up  in  a  dirty  roll  of  paper,  with  a  note  most  undeniably  addressed 
to  myself  in  every  letter  of  my  name — ^in  France  a  wonder  of  orthography ! 
The  gari;(m  of  the  hotel,  as  he  handed  them  to  me,  informed  me  that 
they  had  been  delivered  by  a  ragged  little  urehin,  who  had  absconded 
immediately,  as  if  afraid  of  being  questioned.  In  the  agitated  state  of 
the  city,  and  after  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  these  missives  troubled 
me.  What  could  they  mean  P  I  tore  open  the  note.  So  strange  were 
ijts  contents,  that,  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  oome  to  a  just  appredatioo 
of  their  meaning.  They  ran  as  follows  : — ^"  Seek  not  to  know  who  is 
your  correspondent.  He  was  a  soldier  once — he  is  a  wretched  being 
now — a  proscript  and  an  outcast  I  I  had  vowed  eternal  gratitude  to 
your  mother,  who  once  bestowed  upon  me  the  inestimable  g^  of  liberty. 
That  vow,  for  long  years,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  accomplishing ;  but  one 
name — ^that  of  her  baby-child — has  been  treasured  in  my  heart  through- 
out my  reckless  life.  Under  what  circumstances  did  it  again  appear  before 
me  1  A  traveller  arrived  one  night  in  an  auberge^  in  which  I  had  sought 
refuge  with  others  as  bad  as  myself.  With  the  connivance  of  the  landlord 
and  his  wife,  we  were  resolved  to  rob  him.  I  myself  entered  his  roooi, 
and  bore  off  his  knapsack.  My  accomplices,  alarmed  at  a  prospect 
of  discovery,  had  determined  on  his  murder.  But,  in  rifling  his 
knapsack,  I  had  found  his  passport.  The  name  within — your  name 
— was  the  one  I  never  had  forgotten.      I  interposed    between   »J 
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aooompltoes  and  thdr  purpose.  It  was  I  who  placed  the  ladder  by  which 
you  effected  your  es<»pe— who  laid  the  knapsack,  with  its  contents,  in 
your  way — ^who  opened  the  house-door.  But  still  I  swore  to  redeem  my 
pledge--^  follow  you — aid  you,  when  and  where  I  could.  It  was  I  who, 
at  Caateres,  informed  the  deluded  husband  of  his  wife's  dishonour  and 
Count  Oscar's  treachery — ^it  was  I  who  led  him  to  the  gardens — ^I,  who, 
in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  contrived  to  rid  you  of  that  adversary,  by 
vhom  your  life  was  menac«L  I  followed  you  to  Paris,  although  my 
liberty — ^my  life,  perhaps— was  hourly  risked  in  that  hated  capital.  Still, 
for  you,  I  would  have  naked  even  worse  dangers.  I  became  your  guardian 
spy  again.  I  flung  myself  between  you  and  the  shots  of  that  murderous 
crew  of  hirelings — I  received  the  buUet  aimed  at  your  breast,  and  was 
dragged  away  to  prison,  a  recoanited  canmcL  But  I  have  redeemed  my 
promise.  Thrioe  I  have  saved  your  life.  Could  I  still  further  show  my 
gratitude  to  her  who  showed  mercy  to  me,  I  would  do  it  stiQ.  But  I  am 
wounded  and  a  prisoner — ^my  life  is  ebbing  fast — I  shall  never  breathe 
again  the  free  pure  air  of  heaven.  I  can  do  no  more  t  Fray  for  me  I 
May  ske^  if  still  she  lives,  pray  for  me  I" 

So  moved  was  I  by  this  strange  epistle,  that,  at  the  time,  I  never 
attempted  to  reflect  how  much  or  how  httle  "  Grood  Luck"  had,  in  reality 
influenced  the  results  of  all  these  latter  adventures  of  my  wandering  life. 
I  even  almost  forgot  to  open  the  accompanying  packet.  At  last,  I  tore 
away  the  covering,  and  discovered  a  faded  satin  pincushion,  once  white, 
now  yellow  with  age.  My  own  name  in  full,  and  the  date  of  my  birth 
were  marked  on  it,  with  tarnished  pins :  and  above,  in  similar  fashion, 
were  traced  the  characters,  **  Wbloohb  Littlb  Stiianoer  V* 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  FOUNTAIN. 

( 0  Fans  Bandunal) 

The  faiat  and  fiur-off  echo  of  a  song  whieh  was  sung  nineteen  hundred 

yean  ago. 

LusTBOus  fountain,  crystal  sparkling  from  thy  bed  so  cool  and  darkling, 
I  will  toast  thee  in  a  beaker  of  more  potent  draughts  than  thine ; 

I  will  steal  a  day  of  pleasure,  and  devote  to  thee  its  leisure, 
Whilst  to  fete  thee,  beauteous  fountain,  I  the  floral  chaplet  twine. 

Yea,  to  form  thy  virgin  dower,  I  will  cull  spring's  fairest  flower, 
Which  now  flaunts  like  some  young  beauty,  all  undreaming  of  the 
grave; 
Sure  its  summer  hopes,    so  cherisVd,  may  that  gathered  bud  now 
perished. 
Since  it  dies  but  to  be  buried  in  thy  cool  translucent  wave. 

VOL.   III.  ^ 
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£*en  when  fiercest  heats  are  present,  thou  art  still  fresh,  cool,  and 
pleasant ; 

Never  feel  thy  dark  abysses  scorching  sun's  down-piercing  ray. 
Unto  thee  the  oxen  jaded  wander,  when  the  day  has  faded* 

And  the  cattle  in  the  meadows  to  thy  grateful  waters  stray. 

Thou  shalt  yet  be  fresh  in  story  when  this  age  is  grey  and  hoary, 
For  the  stream  a  poet  sings  of  never  dies  to  memory : 

So  I  hymn  the  laughing  waters,  which,  like  EarUi*8  light-hearted 
daughters. 
From  thy  rocky  bed,  leaf-cover*d,  ever  carol  ceaselessly. 

Maubice  Davibs. 


THE  LOVER'S  WALK. 

Bt  William  P.  Haxs. 

CoHB  with  me  through  the  emerald  meads. 
Where  each  side  of  the  path  that's  ours 

Blooms  with  the  early  buds  of  spring, 
Awaken'd  by  soft  April  showers. 

And  I  will  twine  amid  your  hair 
The  choicest  of  the  April  flowers. 

The  sweet  and  shrinking  violet, 

The  primrose  gemm'd  with  showery  dew. 
The  harebell  that  at  whisper'd  spring 

First  joyous  waved  her  bells  of  blue, — 
The  crocus  with  her  saffron  cheek — 

They  all  shall  leave  their  homes  for  you. 

Come  with  me  through  the  sheltered  grove, 
Where,  all  unscathed  by  frost  and  rime, 

As  one  who  would  forgiveness  smile 
On  bleaker  hours  of  our  clime. 

And  to  the  present  welcome  give 
The  may  has  budded  ere  its  time. 

Where  by  the  path  the  pimpernel 

Expanding  petals  lifts  again, 
Where  the  laburnum  'gins  to  shed 

Her  clustered  showers  of  golden  rain — 
(And  time  perchance  to  joy  may  turn 

The  teardrops  of  a  lover's  pain). 
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Coihe  with  me  where  foi^t-me-nots 
Lie  closely  nestled  by  the  brook, 

Then  hie  we  where  the  earliest  elms 
O'erarch  with  buds  a  lovere'  nook ; — 

There  lef  me  twine  a  wreath  for  thee, 
And  close  a  drear  page  of  Lifers  book — 

And  when  'tis  done,  take  thou  of  me 
Each  holiest  thought  that  Love's  best  art 

Has  in  my  bosom  rear'd  for  thee, — 
Each  wish  that  bears  the  purest  part, 

And  of  them,  loved  one !  wreathe  for  me 
A  bridal  garland  round  thine  heart. 


CHANGE    FOB    A    DIAMOND. 

By  Warwick  Bbtnolds. 

(  WUh  lUtutnaum  by  the  Author.) 

CHAPTEB  m. 

HIS  is  a  singular  instance  of  an  entire 
citybeingfound  napping,"  thought  Abon, 
as  he  turned  down  a  weedy  little  street, — 
which,  coigointly  with  his  legs,  brought 
him  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  the  ter- 
mination of  his  walk.  *'I  remember 
the  old  sarcasm,  *  Catch  a  weasel  asleep :' 
here  I  find  a  pretty  extensive  population 
in  that  oblivious  condition.  Soft  1  This 
will  be  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Palace,  I  presume.  It's  of  no  use 
knocking  at  the  door,  as  there's  nobody 
to  answer  the  summons ;  so  in  I  go, 
^  Sana  c&Smonie** 
__  And  in  he  accordingly  went ;  and  after 

crossing  the  court  yard  according  to  the  drug-merchant's  instructions, 
entered  the  Hall,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  slumbering 
prince. 

Half  buried  in  a  huge  pile  of  cushions  lay  that  all-unconscious  youth — 
his  pipe  as  he  had  last  smoked  it  standing  before  him  on  the  ground,  and 
his  silver  sherbet  cup  overturned  by  its  side.^  He  was  snoring  heavily ; 
and  when  it  occurred  to  Abon  that  he  must  have  been  doing  the  same  thing 
without  intermission  for  exactly  half  a  century,  he  could  not  but  wonder 

x2 
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at  the  omuing  powen  of  endunnoe  of  a  pair  of  hings,  wluch  confined  in  Ait 
model-prison  the  breast,  could  support  such  bb  astonishing  amount  of  haid 
labour.  He  observed  too,  with  oonsiderable  surprise,  that  the  hair  on  the 
prince's  head — which  he  had  expected  to  find  of  aa  unusual  length  and 
luxuriance — was  as  scanty  and  short-cropped,  as  if  it  had  only  recently 
been  submitted  to  the  hands  of  the  eo^eur  ;  and  that  his  moustache,  beaid, 
and  finger-nails  did  not  in  the  least  exceed  the  Limits  of  proprietji — 
from  which  extraordinary  premises  he  deduced  the  inference,  that 
cutaneous  growth  ceases  when  the  bod;  is  in  a  torpid  state. 


An  unthinking  bluebottle,  which  had  settled  upon  the  apex  of  the 
prince's  nose  at  tlie  inoiDcut  of  hia  yielding  to  the  bnlefiil  influence  of 
chloroform,  was  adhering  to  that  feature  still ;  and  as  Abon  drew  near, 
be  could  distinctly  hear  Its  melaucboly  buzz  of  complaint  at  an  unre- 
lenting and  cruel  destiny,  which  refiised  to  terminate  its  sufferings. 
Bemoving  the  inert  insect  with  bis  finger  and  thumb,  Abon  held  it  forac 
instant  over  the  mouth  of  his  phial,  when  it  recovered  consciousness  <uid 
flew  merrily  away.  ' 

"  Ahl"  inusea  Abon,  watching  the  sprightly  bluebottle  aa  it  bounced 
through  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  the  palace  window,  and  exultin^y  dis- 
appeared,— "  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  ingratitude  of  an  insect,  when  I 
find  its  prototype  in  niitn  himself; — man,  prone  to  receive  the  most  iilimi- 
table  beni;fits  and  tlie  most  priceless  gifts  as  mere  things  of  course,  and 
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seldom  tanyingeven  to  bestow  a  thought  on  him  who  has  conferred  tlie  fa* 
Four."  Becoming  cognizant  of  the  important  duty  he  had  still  to  perform, 
Abon  here  abruptly  broke  off  in  his  meditations,  and  tucking  up  his 
wristbands,  advanced  on  tiptoe  to  the  slumbering  prince,  took  him  firmly 
by  the  nose,  and  gave  it  three  very  forcible  and  distinct  tweaks.     As  he 
removed  his  fingers  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  unpleasant  operation, 
the  organ  in  question  turned  of  a  lively  red,  as  though  indignant  at  the 
affront  which  had  been  passed  upon  it, — a  trembling  racked  the  prince's 
frame  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  a  loud  and  prolonged  sneeze  he  awoke. 
"  Eh !  where  am  I  ?"  were  his  first  words  as  he  started  to  his  feet^  and 
began  to  knuckle  his  eyes  after  the  fashion  of  people  who  are  unexpectedly 
aroused  out  of  a  long  nap.  '  <*  I— I  fancy  I  must  have  been  asleep.     Oh, 
I  have  it,"  he  wied,  as  a  sudden  gleam  of  intelligence  shot  across  his 
kitherto  expressionless  face, — "the  term  of  my  probation  is  expired — the 
prediction  is  verified,  and  you  then  are  the  young    gentleman  whose 
address  has  delivered  me  and  my  subjects  from  an  ignominious  enchant- 
ment.  Yes,  yes,  lean  now  readily  identify  you.   That  engaging  air — ^that 
majestic  expression  of  countenance — ^the  scar  too  upon  the  left  cheek-— r 
every  thing  as  it  was  foretold  me.  **  And  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  the  delighted  prince  rushed  upon  Abon,  and  embraced  him  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude.     "  O  youth  unknown,  but  not  the  less  entitled 
to  respect,"  cried  he,  "  how  can  I  reward  your  goodness  P     What  nobility 
of  sod,  what  conrage  must  have  been  yours,  to  undertake  so  perilous 
an  adventure — a  stranger,  and  alone  ?'* 

"  It  would  have  been  stranger  had  I  not  been  alone,"  replied  Abon 
drily,  "since  there  was  nobody  to  accompany  me.  For  the  rest,  I 
believe  I  never  wanted  for  brass,  and  the  very  thoughts  of  an  enterprise 
fraught  with  unknown  dangers  put  me  upon  my  mettle.  I  must  candidly 
admit  that  I  felt  a  little  nervous  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  my  cheek  (here  Abon  pointed  to  the  scar)  I  fancy 
I  should  never  have  had  the  face  to  go  through  with  it.  However,  the 
task  is  now  bappily  accomplished,  and  I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  being 
the  first  to  congratulate  your  highness  on  the  ability  to  throw  off  a  night- 
cap voa  have  worn  so  long." 

"Accept  my  sincere  thanTcs,"  cried  the  overflowing  prince,  "  and  name 
whatever  you  will  as  a  recompense  for  the  great  favour  you  have  done  me, 
if  it  lies  within  my  bestowal  it  shall  be  yours.  For  the  heart  that  knows 
not  how  to  requite  a  favour,  is  unworthy  to  throb  in  the  breast  of  a 

prince."  •  ir        1.. 

But  never  a  word  said  Abon  in  answer  to  this  graceful  offer ;  his 
whole  attention  was  riveted  upon  a  magnificent  diamond  which  was 
fastened  to  the  neckband  of  the  prince's  blue  satin  vest,  and  blazed  out 
of  that  azure  expanse  like  the  sun  at  high-noon.  It  was  a  brflliant  of  the 
first  water,  and  Abon's  mouth  watered  as  he  gazed  upon  it.  "0^> 
Heaven!"  cried  he  in  a  rapture;  "  how  lustrous  1  and  of  what  a  large  size.' 

"  Tut !  ft  mere  bauble,"  returned  the  prince,  who  had  caught  the 
direction  of  the  young  man's  eyes.  *•  If  you  think  so  insignificant  a  thing 
worthy  of  acceptance,  take  it— it  is  yours.'*  And  having  removed  it  from 
his  neck,  he  handed  it  with  much  grace  to  Abon ;  who,  receiving  the 
welcome  gift  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  presently  threw  himself 
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upon  his  kneesy  and  returned  thanks  to  Allah  for  having  so  soon  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  search. 

Prince  Thinghununee,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  Abon-Eeman's 
sudden  emotion,  attributed  it  to  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
generosity.  **  You  make  too  much  of  such  a  small  matter/'  said  he,  pattiag 
the  recumbent  youth  upon  the  back  with  an  air  of  mingled  condescensioa 
and  kindness.  "  I  have  half  a  dosen  more  of  these  pretty  toys,  kicking 
about  in  my  jewel-chamber :  they  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  me ;  and  if 
you  like  to  take  them  in  part  payment  of  the  great  debt  I  owe  you,  yoa 
will  confer  an  absolute  favour  upon  me»  for  I  fear  I  have  no  other  means 
of  cancelling  the  obligation.  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  I  think 
I  know  when  to  put  my  hand  upon  them.'*  And  without  staying  for 
Abon's  answer  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  soon  after  returned  with  six  other 
diamonds,  of  even  greater  magnitude  than  the  first,  and  so  radiant  that 
they  quite  dazzled  the  young  man's  unaccustomed  eyes,  and  made  the 
duunber  lighter  than  the  tea-gardens  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Twanki*fum 
at  a  feast  of  lanterns.  Abon  was  about  to  pass  an  encomium  upon  their 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  had,  in  fact,  opened  his  lips  for  that  purpose, 
when  a  great  hubbub  was  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  Prince 
Thinghummee  running  to  the  window,  suddenly  threw  up  his  hands  and 
eyes,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Oh,  wonder  of  wonders,  what  do  I 
see  I-— my  subjects  flocking  towards  the  palace  in  immense  numbers,  pre- 
ceded by  an  old  man  attired  in  a  long  brown  robe,  and  of  a  most  vene- 
rable appearance." 

"  Has  he  whitey-brown  hair,  and  a  kind  of  chocolate-colored  face  ?" 
inquired  Abon. 

**  He  has,"  answered  the  prince,  after  some  moments  spent  in  dose 
observation  of  these  peculiarities. 

**Then,  as  Allah  is  good,"  cried  Abon,  smiting  himself  on  the  breast, 
"  he  is  that  very  drug-merchant  who  furnished  me  with  the  means  of 
deHvering  this  unfortunate  city  from  enchantment." 

And  with  these  words  be  also  darted  to  the  window,  and  descried  a 
large  body  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  both  sexes,  and  every  variety  of  age 
and  size,  approaching  the  palace. 

Slowly  anid  with  ^fficulty — ^for  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  crowd 
was  dense-— it  jostled  its  way  up  to  the  principal  gates  of  the  palace,  and 
presently  halted,  with  a  ^reat  shout,  opposite  the  very  window  in  whose 
embrasure  stood  ihe  Pnnce  and  AJbon-Eeman.  They  were  detected  in 
an  instant,  and  greeted  with  three  vociferous  cheers. 
**  LoNO  live  Prince  Thinghummee  I"  bawled  the  drug^merchant,  who  acted 
as  fugleman  to  the  rest ;  and  "  Long  live  Prince  Thinghummee  I"  echoed 
the  mob.  '*  May  he  reign  for  ever  1"  continued  the  energetic  old  soul; 
**  and  never  go  to  bed  at  night,  without  waking  at  the  proper  time  the 
next  morning." 

At  this  £EUietiouB  sally,  the  mob  cheered  again ;  and  Prince  Tbiag- 
hummee,  who  was  almost  deafened  with  the  clamour,  made  his  nppearanoe 
upon  the  balcony ;  and  thanking  his  subjects  for  their  fl;ood  wishes  in  a  re- 
markablyneatand  concise  speech  (which  occasioned  a  rempse  of  cheering, — 
for  the  tongue  of  your  mob  is  like  a  full  barrel  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  inasmuch  as  when  it  is  once  set  a  running,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
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it  win  stop)  took  Abon-Eeman  by  the  hand,  and  intioduoed  him  as  the 
jomg  man  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  a  second  existence,  if  he  might 
be  albwed  the  term ;  and  whom  he  (Prince  Thinghommee)  for  his  own 
part,  should  ever  regard  as  the  direct  instrument  of  Allahy  speciaUy 
eidained  by  him  to  be  the  life-preserrer  of  an  entire  city.  But  the  wea- 
pon so  styled  not  having  been  mvented  at  the  period  when  Prince  Thing- 
hnmmee  reigned*  of  coarse  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  foregoing 
expression  was  used  by  that  august  individual  in  a  jocular  sense,  or  that 
he  intended  the  observation  to  be  taken  in  any  other  than  a  serious  light. 

When  the  ceremony  of  presentation  had  been  duly  performed,  and 
Abon  had  bowed  himself  into  a  state  of  giddiuess  which  was  quite  incom- 
patible with  stomachic  comfort  and  the  preservation  of  even  an  ordinarily 
graceful  carriage,  all  the  assemblage  raised  another  great  shout,  and 
throwing  themaelves  with  their  faces  upon  the  ground,  seemed  to  intimate 
thereby  that  th^  were  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  "  come  down  with 
the  dust"  if  needful,  in  requital  of  the  important  service  which  the  young 
man  in  question  had  that  day  rendered  them.  After  waiting  till  silence 
had  once  more  resumed  ha  sway  (as  some  one  has  somewhere  very 
beaatifully  observed),  Abon  cleared  his  throat  with  a  prefatory  cough  or 
two,  and  attempted  to  address  them  in  a  few  words  of  thanks ;  but— 4ike 
the  nervous  gentleman  who  rose  to  speak  at  a  great  public  meeting,  and 
hsTing  got  as  far  as  *'  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,"  lost  the  thread  of  his 
clisoonrse,  and  the  needle  belonging  to  it,  and  got  a  stitch  in  the  side  of  his 
speech  which  he  couldn't  cobble  up  in  consequence,  and  ultimately  sat  down 
again  in  spasms  of  confusion* — so  Abon,  having  promptly  ejaculated  the  , 
words  "  O  worthy  subjects  of  a  no  less  worthy  prince,  I  feel  deeply  the  honor 
rou  do  me,"  incontinently  lost  his  footing,  and  tumbling  down  a  flight  of 
half  a  doscen  rhetorical  steps,  layfloundering  at  the  bottom  in  a  most  helpless 
fashion ;  and  not  all  the  king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's  men  could  have 
pulled  this  lame  young  orator  up  again,  if  a  timely  cheer  from  his  old 
friend  the  fugleman,  wUch  led  on  the  mob  to  follow  suit,  had  not  come  to 
his  relief  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  planted  him  (figuratively  speaking) 
once  more  upon  his  legs. 

It  needs  not  to  tell,  how  Abon — gaining  courage  from  that  moment — 
went  through  the  remainder  of  a  lengthy  harangue  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  hunself,  and  to  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  assemUed 
citizens ;  nor  how  Prince  Thinghummee  at  the  dose  of  it,  scattering  a 
few  handfula  of  small  coin  amongst  those  loyal  Mussulmans,  bade  them 
disperse  to  their  homes,  and,  if  possible,  refrain  from  giving  vent  to 
their  exuberant  feelings  in  the  pnblic  streets.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  with 
such  trifling  exceptions  as  arose  in  the  casualties  of  a  private  flght  or  two, 
&nd  a  little  harmless  skirmishing  among  the  ranks,  they  took  the  hint, 
&nd  gradually  subsided  to  their  respective  domiciles,  so  that  the  city 
*oon  presented  as  qiuet  and  desertea  an  appearance  as  when  Abon  had 
^  entered  its  enchanted  precincts. 
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Two  ent!ro  weeks  bad  been  spent  by  the  son  of  tbe  ex*ylzier  Diaper  in 
a  variety  of  festirities  with  the  amiable  Prince  Thinghummee,  ere  he  bade 
that  overflowing  yonng  sovereign  farewell ;  and,  having  sought  out  his 
good  friend  the  drug-merchant,  and  exchanged  civilities  with  him,  set 
forward  on  his  return  to  Bagdad ;  where  he  arrived,  after  two  days* 
journey,  without  accident,  and  with  the  seven  diamonds  (which  he  had 
tied  up  in  a  canvas  bag)  stiU  safe  in  his  breeches  pocket. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  entered  the  city  gates,  so  bethought 
(as  he  had  still  one  day  to  spare)  that  he  would  defer  presenting  himsdf 
to  the  Caliph  Haroun  Lras-Cibul  till  the  following  momi])g ;  the  more 
especially  as  he  was  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  well-being  of  an 
honourea  parent,  and  to  acquaint  Jug-Jug  with  his  travel's  history,  and 
its  successful  termination. 

But  man  is  proverbially  the  creature  of  circumstance,  and  Abon  had 
barely  time  to  mature  the  foregoing  plans  in  his  head,  ere  he  became  the 
victim  of  a  cross-accident  which  precipitately  put  them  to  flight,  and 
entirely  diverted  the  course  of  events  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself.  It 
came  to  pass  in  this  way. 

Our  young  friend  riding  slowly  through  the  by-ways  of  Bagdad,  rapt 
in  thought,  and  enveloped  to  the  eyes  in  a  thick  travelling  doak  (for  the 
night  was  chilly,  and  a  keen  east  wind  had  been  blowing  in  bis  face  all 
the  way),  found  himself,  quite  unexpectedly,  passing  beneath  the  massive 
stone  walls  of  the  Caliph's  palace,  being  made  auveto  the  fact,  not  only  by  the 
intense  blaze  of  light  which  burst  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  that  edifice, 
but  also  by  certain  strains  of  harmony  which  greeted  his  ears  from  the 
same  quarter.  His  nose,  too,  became  cognizant  of  divers  culinary  smells 
of  exceeding  savour  and  gratefulness,  which  were  wafted  upon  the  wings 
of  the  breeze  through  its  spacious  portals ;  and  altogether  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  some  feast  or  revel  on  an  unusually  extensive  scale  was 
being  held  witUn. 

Knowing  the  Caliph  Haroun  Iras-Cibul  to  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  indulge  in  an  extravagance  of  this  nature,  without  some  equiva* 
lent  object  to  be  gained  thereby,  Abon  became  curious  to  learn  what 
that  object  might  be;  and  approaching  a  young  male  slave,  who  was 
leaning  listlessly  against  the  open  gateway,  doing  nothing  in  partionlar, 
with  an  intensely  distraught  aspect, — ^he  inquired  of  him  the  meaning  of 
all  this  unwonted  noise  and  illumination. 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  I"  replied  the  oopper-cdlonred 
menial,  raising  his  eyebrows  with  an  air  of  offensive  affectation,  and 
slightly  changing  the  position  of  his  legs  to  a  more  comfortable  pate  as 
he  spoke. 

"  If  I  did,'*  answered  Abon,  glancing  superciliously  at  the  limbs  in 
question,  and  from  them  to  their  impassive  owner,  '*  I  should  have  no 
need  to  ask  the  question." 
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The  youAg  alaTe  seemed  stnidk  with  the  force  i>f  this  obsenration. 
Tummg  towards  Abon  a  glance  of  mingled  pity  and  snTprise^  he  con* 
descended  to  address  him  in  the  following  lofty  terms. 
.  ^'  From  the  fashion  of  yont  garments  and  the  cut  of  your  face  (which  is 
quite  unlmown  to  me),  no  less  than  from  your  surprising  ignorance  of  an 
erent  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  this  city  for  the  last  forty-eight 
horn,  I  should  judge  you  to  be  a  stranger  in  Bagdad.  Am  I  right  in  that 
eoDJeeture  ?  /  am.  My  mother  bore  me  in  a  wise  hour.  Know  then,  O 
stranger,  that  the  Princess  Jug-Jug,  only  daughter  of  our  gieat  and  wise 
Caliph  Uaroun  Iras-Cibul,  is  this  very  day  affianced  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune,  named  Abul — something  or  another — I  have  forgotten  the  fag  end 
of  the  name;  and  that  the  entertainment  which  is  now  going  on  within  the 
walls  of  this  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful's  palace,  is  held  in  honour  of  her 
approaching  nuptials.  The  marriage,  I  believe,  will  be  solemnized  early 
to-mom>w  morning,  providing  they  can  get  the  young  lady  into  a  con- 
senting humour — ^wUch  appears  more  than  doubtful, — as  she  has  up  to 
the  present  time  evinced  an  extra<»rdinary  disinclination  for  the  match ; 
oiiginating,  it  has  been  whispered,  in  a  prior  attachment  conceived  for  the 
person  of  some  disreputable  feUow^  who  I  dare  be  sworn— Hehl 
why,  he's  Tautshed,  I  declaie." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  fact.  No  sooner  was  Abon  made  acquainted,  from 
the  few  words  which  the  young  slave  had  dropped,  with  a  circumstance  so 
iDaterially  affecting  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his  darling  Jug- Jug, 
than  he  rushed  from  the  spot  in  hot  haste,  resolved  at  once  to  proclaim 
himself  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  put  a  stopper  (as  he  phrased 
it)  upon  that  gentleman's  unwarrantable  proceedings.  He  would  let  him 
^w  (Caliph  though  he  was)  that  he  (Abon)  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with ;  and  that  the  peace  of  mind  of  a  lovely  daughter  should  never  be 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  while  he  could  interpose  to  prevent 
it  The  twenty-one  days  were  not  yet  expired — woidd  not  expire 
till  to-morrow  should  have  passed  into  yesterday.  Merciful  Allah  1 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  He  kept  repeating  these  sentences  to 
himself  as  he  hurriedly  crossed  the  court-yard ;  and  by  the  time  he  had 
d^urted  up  the  palace  stairs  at  a  pace  little  short  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  had  reached  the  door  of  communication  with  the  grand  saloon  in 
which  the  banquet  was  hilariously  proceeding,  he  had  worked  his  anger 
up  to  boiling  pitch*  and  was  ready  to  explode  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 

Brushing  past  the  two  unconscious  eunuchs  who  guarded  (or  rather  who 
would  have  guarded,  had  they  not  been  asleep)  the  entrance  to  the  saloon, 
Abon  raised  the  curtain  and  walked  boldly  in. 

He  had  anticipated  th^t  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  room 
every  eye  would  be  upon  him,  and  he  had  fully  nerved  himself  to  meet 
anflmchingly  that  trying  ordeaL  Consequently  he  was  not  by  any  means 
prepared  to  pass  in  amongst  the  company  unnoticed  and  unheard — which 
was  what  happened;  for  at  the  precise  moment  of  his  entrance  the 
attention  of  every  one  present  was  fixed  upon  the  Caliph  Haroun  Iras- 
Oibal,  who  from  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  expressing  in  a 
very  eloquent  oration  the  great  satisfaction  it  gave  him  to  see  his  only 
dai^hter  about  to  be  comfortably  settled  in  the  marriage  state ;  and  to 
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knoW)  and  feel  (although  that  young  lady,  he  regretted  to  say,  did  not  seem 
to  entertain  the  same  ideaa)  that  it  was  all  for  her  own  good  in  life,  and 
must  of  necessity  turn  out  for  the  best. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Caliph  sat  the  subject  of  these  paternal  remaiis, 
with  downcast  eyes  addressed  sorrowfully  into  her  sherbet  glass,  and  her 
smaU  white  hands  crossed  dejectedly  npon  her  lap ;  and  on  the  left,  was 
the  bridegroom  elect,  su£Fused  with  happiness,  and  with  a  sweet  simper 
playing  about  the  comers  of  his  expansiye  mouth  as  he  drank  in  the 
honied  words  of  his  august  future  father?in-law.  Banged  about  the 
festive  board  according  to  their  several  degrees,  and  in  various  stages  of 
repletion,  were  the  guests  who  had  been  bidden  to  the  entertainment, 
and  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  Caliph's  throne  sat  the  musicians  com- 
posing the  royal  orchestra,  immured  in  an  oblong  enclosure  of  painted 
canvas  (not  unlike  an  exaggerated  French  plum-box  minus  the  lid,)  and 
eyeing  the  eatables  with  longing  eyes ;  while,  distributed  promiscaoudy 
about  the  carpet,  were  the  servants  in  waiting  upon  the  company,  and  sudi 
late-comers  as,  being  unable  to  find  a  place  at  the  table,  stood  chatting 
disconsolately  in  little  knots  of  twos  or  threes,  or  established  private  and 
perpendicular  picnics  in  remote  comers  of  the  room. 

Waiting  till  the  applause  sequent  upon  the  termination  of  the  Galiph*i 
speech  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  Abon  suddenly  presented  himself 
before  the  smiling  potentate,  and  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  Glances, 
and  whispered  expressions  of  the  most  intense  amazement,  passed  amongst 
the  guests,  as  they  remarked  this  proceeding.  The  bridegroom  dect 
turned  as  white  as  his  bilious  complexion  would  admit  of ;  Jug- Jug  uttered 
a  smothered  cry  of  joy  as  she  recognised  her  lover ;  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithfid  sat  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  gaping  at  tbe 
daring  intrader,  whose  person  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  collecting  and  arranging  his  ideas  Abon 
spoke.  "  Has  the  Caliph  Haroun  Iras-Cibul,  sumamed  The  ICghty, 
forgotten  how  to  number  days  P  "  said  he,  modestly  raising  his  eyes  after 
the  third  salaam  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithfiod's  working  face ; — '*  or, 
is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  mistaken  the  words  of  his  own  prodama- 
tion,  issued  three  weeks  since?** 

*'  What  means  the  dog  P"  cried  the  exasperated  Caliph,  bringing  hii 
jaws  together  with  an  awful  snap. 

"  I  mean  that  the  period  specified  in  that  proclamation  does  not  expne 
till  to-morrow,  and  that  therefore  I  may  justly  claim  the  right  of  competing 
with  the  gentleman  with  the  large  mouth"  (here  Abon  directed  a  glance 
of  lively  contempt  at  the  bridegroom  elect)  "for  the  honor  of  yonr 
daughter's  hand." 

"Die  Caliph  appeared  somewhat  disconcerted  by  these  words.  He  had 
been  so  pestered  with  applications  of  the  foregoing  nature  for  several  days 
past,  that  he  began  most  heartily  to  repent  the  giving  forth  of  a  proclamation 
which  had  been  followed  by  results  so  inimii^l  to  his  peace  of  mind  and 
bodily  quietude.  Consequently  when  a  young  man  (represented  in  the 
person  of  the  bridegroom  elect)  at  length  made  his  appearance  with  a 
jewel  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  he  had  lost,  he  was 
quite  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  close  the  bargain  at  once ; 
stimulated  thereto  by  the  strong  belief  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
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for  any  more  worthy  oandidate  to  present  himself.  Now,  however,  he 
began  to  feel  some  latent  twinges  of  r^ntance  at  the  un-caliphly  pre- 
cipitation with  which  he  had  acted ;  but,  unwilling  that  his  uneasiness' 
should  be  observed  by  those  about  him,  he  turned  to  Abon,  and  with  a  lofty 
wave  of  his  dexter  hand  said,  "  Young  man,  go  your  ways ;  your  appear- 
ance is  that  of  one  ill*fortuned ;  your  behaviour  that  of  one  ill«nurtured. 
The  competition  is  not  for  such  as  yon.  Let  it  content  you  to  know, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  diamond  which  this  gentleman 
(indicating  the  bridegroom  elect)  has  brought  me,  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed as  much  to  him — that  I  have  also  pledged  my  word  for  the  due 
perfonnanoe  of  my  own  part  of  the  contract — and  that  there  the  matter 
ends." 

"  May  I  be  favored  with  a  sight  of  that  diamond  P"  inquired  Abon,  in 
his  most  insinuating  tones,  as  he  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  Jug-Jug. 

"  Assuredly,"  rejoined  the  Caliph.     "  Here  it  is." 

Abon  took  the  price  of  the  Caliph's  daughter  from  the  Caliph's  out- 
stretched hand,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  it — ^flashing  it  about  in 
a  vaiiety  of  directions  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  perfumed  lamp  which  was 
bonung  overhead — approximating  it  to  the  brightest  huesof  his  garments — 
and  si2)mitting  it  to  other  cunning  and  infallible  tests,  he  pronounced 
Hiohepaaie. 

At  this  pnexpected  and  bold  assertion,  the  bridegroom  elect  turned  all 
manner  of  colors,  ending  in  a  ghastly  leaden  tint  which  pervaded  Ms  whole 
eountenance,  and  gave  him  the  refreshing  appearance  of  a  corpse  which 
has  been  kept  too  long  above  the  ground.  A  movement  of  surprise  was 
at  the  same  time  observable  amidst  the  rest  of  the  company. 

*'  It's  paste  I"  said  Abon. 

'*  What  P"  growled  the  bewildered  Caliph. 

"Paste  I"  repeated  Abon,  in  a  tone  of  conviction.  "  It's  no  more  a 
diamond  than  you  are.    It's  paste." 

"  What's  paste  P"  inquired  the  Caliph,  with  an  incredulous  air. 

*'  Paste  is  a  transparent  composition,  of  Uttle  or  no  value,  which  has  of 
late  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  jewel  trade.  It  is  in  reference 
to  the  diamond,  what  a  bad  sequin  is  to  a  good  one,  a  dangerous  (because 
compaiBtivdy  worthless)  imitation  of  the  genuine  article.  The  gew-gaw 
which .  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
deception,  and  I  do.  not  wonder  that  you  have  been  misled  by  it.  Had  you 
taken  the  advice  of  a  dealer  in  such  trinkets  (of  which  there  are  many  in 
Bagdad*)  be  would  have  undeceived  you  at  once,  and  have  spared  you 
the  shame  of  beooming  the  victim  of  an  adventurer." 

Blank  grew  the  Caliph's  visage  as  these  sentences  flowed  from  the  lips 
of  Abon-Eeman ;  more  crestfallen  and  disconcerted  than  ever  was  Ins 
mien.  Presently,  however,  he  brightened  up  again,  as  a  happy  idea  flitted 
across  his  mind ;  and  scanning  the  youth  shrewdly  from  beneath  his 
puckered  brows,  he  said,  **  Pooh  1  pooh  1  How  do  I  know  that  what 
you  are  telling  me  is  not  a  mere  fanfaronade — an  artful  lie,  which  you 
ha?e  concocted  to  serve  your  own  purpose  P    Beard  of  the  Prophet  I 

*  Abon's  remarks  tend  to  show  ub  that  the  ijaventioo  of  paeto  10  by  no  means  of 
80  recent  a  date  as  is  generally  imagined. 
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"  Ask  any  ons  who.  understands  the  peculiarities  and  properties  of  the 
diamond  if  what  I  say  be  not  in  all  essentials  correct,"  interrupted  AboiL 
'*  I  am  content  to  abide  by  his  decision." 

At  this  juncture  a  man  stepped  forward,  and  introducing  himself  as  a 
jewel  merchant,  requested  permission  to  examine  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 
It  was  handed  to  him,  and  after  a  brief  but  close  inspection  of  it,  he 
corroborated  Abon's  statement,  .and  the  Caliph's  cup  of  degradation 

was  folL 

A  derisive  smile  lurked  at  the  comers  of  Abon-Eeman's  mouth.  He 
glanced  triumphantly  around,  and  throwing  off  his  trayelling  doak  and 
turban,  stood  confessed  before  the  mass  of  true  believers  who  now  thronged 
the  saloon.  Then  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  he  cried  out  in  a  loiid  voice,  "  Behold  in  me,  O  Caliph,  Che 
son  of  your  late  Grand  Vizier  Diaper  1  Yes,  the  son  of  that  unfortunate 
and  ever-to-be-lamented  officer  is  here  to  purchase  at  your  own  price  the 
hand  of  the  iucomparably  fair  and  no  less  virtuous  Jug-Jug.  See  f  I 
come  not  unprepared*  I  have  here  a  stone  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
water."  And  drawing  forth  his  canvas  bag,  he  dived  gracdfully  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  fishing  up  one  of  the  seven  diamonds,  flashed  it  to  and 
fro  before  the  eyes  of  the  Caliph. 

No  sooner  did  that  mighty  ruler  dap  his  visual  organs  upon  the  **  real 
Simon  Pure,"  than  he  became  keenly  alive  to  its  rare  beauties.  He  was 
lost  in  admiration.  He  fdt  himself  irresistibly  attracted  towards  it,  and 
after  feebly  hovering  about  it  a  few  seconds,  Uke  a  stridLcn  moth  round 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  darted  forward,  and  snatched  it  greedily  from 
Abon's  fingers. 

*'  Ah  1"  said  he,  fondly  contrasting  it  with  the  lump  of  paste  he  hdd  m 
his  hand; — "  how  have  I  been  deceived  1  Fool !  fo<d  that  I  was  I  How 
dull  looks  this  piece  of  transparent  falsehood,  beside  the  glorious,  the 
matchless  truth.  Anon,  changing  the  musing  expression  of  his  face  to 
one  of  the  most  ungovernable  fury,  he  roared  out,  "  But  where,  where  is 
the  audadous  wretch  who  has  put  this  shameful  hoax  upon  me  ?  Where 
is  he,  I  say  P  Let  him  be  quickly  brought  before  me,  that  I  may  wreak 
upon  his  loathsome  carcase  my  just  and  most  dire  vengeance."  His  fren- 
zied glance  involuntarily  sought  the  cushion  which  had  recently  been 
occupied  by  the  bridegroom-dect ;  but  that  cushion  was  vacant.  He 
looked  eagerly  amongst  the  panic-stricken  Mussulmans  who  sunoonded 
him  for  such  a  man,  but  he  looked  in  vain.  The  ingenious  object  of  his 
search,  perceiving  that  affairs  were  assuming  a  complexion  extremdy 
unfavond)le  to  himself,  had  beaten  a  wise  and  timely  retreat. 

After  despatching  fifty  of  his  most  tried  officers  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive,  with  an  authonty  empowering  them  to  close  aU  the  avenues 
leading  from  Bagdad,  that  no  one  might  pass  out  of  the  dty  (a  precaution 
to  which  we  trace  a  parallel  in  the  old  adage  referring  to  the  shutting  of 
the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  gone)  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
resumed  his  wonted  calnmess,  and  approaching  Abon,  embraced  him  in  a 
most  affectionate  manner.  He  then  led  him  to  his  blnshing  daughter,  and 
placing  her  hand  in  his  with  the  air  of  the  repentant  father  in  the  list 
scene  of  a  comedy,  said,  "  Take  her,  0  noble  youth.  She  is  all  your  owu; 
and  wdl  have  you  deserved  her.'* 
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A  loud  and  pfrolonged  shout  rent  the  assemblage  as  Jug- Jog  smiling 
and  teaifiil  hid  her  pretty  face  npon  the  shoulder  of  her  loyer.  The 
manly  conntenanoe  of  Abon  was  radiant  with  joy ;  he  gazed  about  him 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  oome  into  possession  of  a  very  desirable  little 
property,  whereof  he  has  been  living,  in  more  than  doubtful  expeo* 
tancy.  "  Oh,  my  father,"  said  he,  uplifting  his  eyes  and  voice  in  a  fervent 
apostrophe, "  would  that  thou  oouldst  behold  thy  son  in  this  the  hour  of  his 
triomph,  and  his  happiness  !  Would  that  thou  couldst  be  a  sharer  in  his 
transports  I  Yain,  futile  wish.  That  father,  so  dear  and  so  honoured — 
80  loved,  and.  so  kmented — is  no  more." 

At  this  touching  allusion  to  the  late  grand  vizier,  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  became  visibly  affected.  He  hastily  averted  his  head,  and 
bleir  his  nose  to  conceal  his  agitation,  while  several  of  the  spectators 
sobbed  aloud.  Strangely  enough,  Abon  alone  seemed  to  be  wholly  un- 
moved by  the  lugubrious  recollections  he  had  himself  conjured  up.  Nay, 
a  slight  smile  might  have  been  observable  upon  his  lip  (if  any  one  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  it)  as  he  beckoned  one  of  the  attendant  slaves 
towards  him,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  A  gesture  of  surprise, 
which  Abon  abruptly  checked,  was  followed  by  a  respectful  obeisance 
from  the  well-drilled  menial,  and  passing  noiselessly  through  the  crowd, 
he  disappeared. 

In  vain  the  Caliph  strove  to  control  the  emotion  which  for  the  last 
three  weeks  had  been  pent  up  in  his  breast.  One  after  another  the  tears 
ran  a  steeplechase  down  the  sides  of  his  nose,  and  were  only  checked  in 
their  course  by  the  thick  moustache  which  dropped  over  his  upper  lip. 
Tottering  feebly  towards  Abon,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  breast  of  that 
filial  youth,  and  gave  a  loose  to  his  grief.  '*  O  injured  young  man  1"  he 
exdaimed  in  hysterical  accents,  "  your  words  nave  piereed  me  to  the 
heart.  Believe  me,  if  the  sincere  repentance — ^the  deep  remorse  I  ex- 
perience at  this  moment,  can  be  any  atonement  to  you  for  the  loss  of  the 
best  of  parents  " — 

Further  than  this  the  Caliph's  pretty  speech  was  not  audible,  being 
drowned  in  a  clamour  of  human  voices,  which  originating  apparently  at 
the  door  whereat  Abon  had  entered,  soon  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
saloon,  and  swelled  into  a  tintamarre  that  was  perfectly  deafening. 

'*  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  disturbance  P'*  cried 
the  Caliph,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard,  and  rolling  his  eyes 
wildly  from  side  to  side. 

Sonne  six  hundred  persons  simultaneously  bawling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  in  a  laudable  anxiety  to  enlighten  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
defeated  their  own  object.    Nothing  explanatory  came  of  it. 

*'  What  do  you  say  P"  again  inquired  the  Caliph,  bending  forward  with 
his  hand  to  his  ear.  *'  It  is  impossible  I  should  understand  you,  if  you 
all  speak  at  once." 

lliis  time  the  resiilt  was  more  successful — The  words  '*  Grand  vizier" 
and  "  Diaper"  rising  distinctly  above  the  hubbub.  At  the  same  moment  the 
crowd  divided,  as  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  into  two  parts,  and  along  the 
avenue  thus  formed,  a  man  was  seen  advancing  towards  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  with  so  uncertain  and  staggering  a  g^it, 
as  must  certainly  have  aroused  suspicions  of  his  intoxication  in  the  breast 
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of  any  one  who  didn't  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  trae  bdierer  to 
be  in  a  vinous  state.  The  eccentric  movements  of  the  new-comer  were 
to  be  attributed  to  violent  and  conflicting  emotions,  as  was  sufficientij 
apparent,  when  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Caliph,  and  cried  out, 
in  weak  and  quavering  accents,  *'  Pardon !  Sovereign  of  the  Wodd, 
pardon  I" 

"  That  voice  1"  shrieked  the  conscience-stricken  Iras-Cibul,— "  sorely  it 
is  the  voice  of  Diaper.*' 

"  It  is — it  is,"  groaned  the  prostrate  one,  "  and  no  other  than  that 
unhappy  wretch,  O  Illustrious  Buler,  now  kneels  before  you." 

But  the  Caliph  had  his  doubts  about  the  truth  of  this  statement.  "  Can  it 
be  an  apparition?"  thought  he.  He  turned  pale  as  he  remembered 
that  his  august  grandfather,  the  Caliph  Al«Sereen,  had  been  visited  for  three 
consecutive  nights  before  his  decease  by  the  shade  of  a  yoimg  female  slave 
whom  he  had  unjustifiably  slaughtered  with  his  own  hands.  But  then 
the  spectral  visitant  in  that  instance,  was  said  to  have  been  transparent 
and  pallid,  and  altogether  unprepossessing  (a  generally  received  character- 
istic of  ghosts) ;  whereas  the  figure  on  which  his  grandson's  alarmed  gaze 
now  rested,  was  plump  to  a  degree,  and  rosy  of  &ce,  and,  if  a  ghost, 
certainly  a  very  substantial  and  agreeable  one. 

While  yet  the  Caliph  Haroun  Iras-Cibul  was  busied  in  chewing  the  cad 
of  speculation,  Abon  stepped  lightly  up  to  him  (he  had  previously  thereto 
been  amusing  himself  by  steaUng  some  half-dozen  fmrtive  kisses  from 
the  lips  of  the  by-no-means-reluctant  Jug-Jug,)  and  addressed  him  in  these 
flowery  terms  :-— 

"  0  light  of  the  world,  and  mirror  of  Caliphs,  to  behold  whom  is  to  be 
supremely  happy,  if  the  blame  of  an  innocent  deceit  fall  on  any  one,  it 
should  be  me.  Becal  in  yon  suppliant  form  the  living  presentment  of 
your  faithful  Vizier  Diaper,  and  my  own  honored  father.  Yes/'  continued 
Abon,  hitting  himself  a  violent  blow  upon  the  breast,  "  I  am  the  audadoos 
wretch  who  secretly  bribed  the  Chief  of  the  Eimuchs  not  to  cany  into 
effect  the  melancholy  task  you  had  imposed  upon  him,  but  to  spare  that 
father's  life,  till  I  might  be  successful  in  claiming  the  hand  of  the  charming 
Jug- Jug.  If  I  failed  in  this,  he  was  to  delay  his  duty  no  longer.  The 
reverse  is  the  case,  O  Caliph  I  and  I  now  kneel  before  you,  side  by  side 
with  the  dear  author  of  my  being,  to  ask  of  you  pardon  for  his  transgression, 
and  renewal  of  your  royed  favour." 

*'  Bise,  rise,"  sobbed  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  greatly  moved, 
''  0  worthy  son  of  a  no  less  worthy  parent.  And  you,  O  deeply  wronged 
Diaper,  rise  also ;  and  receive  in  this  cordial  embrace  an  assurance  of  thy 
sovereign's  unfaded  friendship,  and  the  restoration  of  thy  office  of  Grand 
Vizier.  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  in  error ;  and  if  I  am  the 
first  representative  of  the  Caliphat  who  has  conceded  as  much  to  an  in- 
jured subject,  I  am  only  a  better  monarch  than  my  predecessors." 

If  the  clamour  had  been  loud  before,  it  was  infinitely  more  boisteroos 
when  the  great  Haroun  Iras-Cibul,  at  the  dose  of  his  speech,  took  the 
vizier  gracefully  to  his  heart,  and  wept  upon  his  shoulder.  Certainly,  the 
world  had  never  before  seen  a  ruler  at  once  so  wise  and  so  generous,  so 
magnanimous  and  just ! 

.  T^®'^  .*^®  Chosen  of  the  Prophet,  breaking  gently  from  the  arms  of  the 
vizier  Diaper,  made  way  for  the  crowd  of  persons  who  now  jostled  round 
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their  beloved  officer,  anxious  to  testify  in  a  tbonsand  ways  tlieir  delight 
at  his  unexpected  preservation.  For  that  Diaper  (you  should  know)  had 
been  so  meek  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues  had  pleaded  like  angels, 
trompet-tongned,  against  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. 

When  eveiy  one  in  turn  had  paid  his  respects,  and  the  presentations 
were  over  (no  trifling  matter,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  were  no 
less  than  six  hundred  Mussulmans  all  equally  thirsting  to  tender  their 
congratulations  and  good  wishes),  the  Caliph  ordered  a  new  feast  to  be 
spread  on  a  more  sumptuous  scaJe  than  the  former  one.  "  Let  us  eat, 
diink,  and  be  merry,"  said  he,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table  with  Abon- 
Eeman  at  his  right  hand.  Jug- Jug  at  his  left,  and  the  vizier  occupying 
his  proper  post  behind  the  throne. 

Veiy  merry  they  were.  And  uncommonly  industrious  fingers  and 
teeth  they  displayed  at  the  repast,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  quantity 
oi  food  they  had  taken  into  their  respective  stomachs  only  sixtv  minutes 
before.  Wlien  they  had  all  had  enough  (and  some  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  good  for  them)  they  fell  to  amusing  themselves  in  other  ways. 
Such  of  the  guests  as  had  a  taste  for  musio— and  not  a  few  who  were 
wholly  devoid  thereof — ^volunteered  a  variety  of  songs;  sweetest  among 
which  the  voice  of  the  fair  Jug- Jug  warbled  of  the  power  of  love,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  true  affection,  as  exemplified  in  the  bird  of  Allah  and  its 
confiding  mate,  and  the  clustering  roses  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise. 
Some  showed  their  familiarity  with  the  legends  of  the  country,  others 
their  skiU  in  the  use  of  its  various  musical  instruments ;  and  others,  again, 
di?erted  the  company  by  their  eccentric  capers,  singly,  and  iu  groups — 
parallels  whereto  may  be  met  with  in  those  terpsichorean  buffoons  who 
occasionally  break  loose  in  our  ball-rooms  of  the  present  day.  In  effect — 
as  the  old  song  has  it, — they  passed  the  hours  with  mirth  and  song  away, 
and  breaking  up,  after  a  protracted  and  somewhat  noisy  revel,  retired  to 
their  respective  couches,  to  ponder  upon  the  surprising  events  of  two  short 
days. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said,  save  that  on  the  following  morning 
Abon-Eeman  and  Jug-Jug  were  publicly  united  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony — ^that  a  short  time  afterwards  he  presented  her  with  a  magni- 
ficent bracelet,  composed  of  the  six  diamonds  which  he  had  retained  for 
that  purpose, — and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  returned  the  compU- 
ment  by  presenting  him  with  a  son,  who  was  all  that  the  most  fastidious 
parents  could  desire. 

Up  to  and  from  that  date,  their  wedded  life  was  one  unvarying 
calendar  of  happiness.  Unlike  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Spratt  and  his 
wife,  who  are  reputed  to  have  owed  their  conjugal  felicity  to  a  rigid  in- 
compatibility of  palate,  Abon-Eeman  and  Jug-Jug  derived  theirs  from 
a  perfect  unity  of  taste.  They  were  mutual  in  every  thing  and  always. 
They  had  no  family  jars,  save  those  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  their 
olives ; — ^their  offspnng  (which  was  numerous)  as  babies  were  unexcep- 
tionably  model  ones,  the  natural  results  of  pattern  parents ;  and,  in  short, 
these  two  admirable  young  persons  were  such  exemplars  in  all  respects 
of  what  a  married  life  should  be,  that  I  am  persuadea,  had  there  been  a 
custom  of  Dunmow  in  Turkey,  they  might  have  set  up  an  unquestionable 
title  to  the  flitch. 
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No.  II. — ^W.  Wtlkib  C0LLIN6. 

Op  all  the  novel  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  their  name  is  Legion, 
how  many  are  there  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  art? 
Three  or  four,  perhaps,  at  the  utmost.  Those  three-volume  romances 
of  modem  or  mediaeval  life, — those  thirty-shilling  collections  of  bad 
grammar,  bad  taste,  want  of  style,  and  doubtful  punctuation,-— those 
highly  vaunted  productions,  which  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  War-whoop 
finds  '*  full  of  thrilling  interest,'*  and  which  the  critic  of  the  Shoreham 
Looker-on  thinks'  '*  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  author's  reputation," 
are,  for  the  most  part,  written  by  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  sole 
ability,  is  the  ability  to  pay  for  publication ;  trnd.  whose  qualificatioDS 
for  authorship  axe  confined  to  ah  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  ova 
language,  a  smattering  of  phrase-book  French  and  Italian,  and  sach 
experience  of  lifa  as  is  gained  by  those  who  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  find  iall  barren.  In  such  Writers  the  poverty  of  con- 
struction is  only  equalled  by  the  weakness  of  execution  ;  their  humour 
is  the  humour  0^  the  jest-book,  their  pathos  the  s'ehtithent  of  the 
Minerva  Press ;  their  characters,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  nature, 
and  successively  developed  during  the  progress  of  thia  work,  are  fiuth- 
ful  copies  of'  those  old  lay-figures  which  do  duty  as  much  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  modern  author,  as  in  the  painter's  studio  :  their  dialogue  is  the 
twaddle  of  semi-fashionable  drawing-rooms  ;  their  *  moralisings  are 
weak  elaborations  of  the  marginal  sentimenta  to  Mr.  Maunders*  Treasury 
of  Knowledge, .  or  slight  modifications  of ."  round-hand  "  copy  slips. 
Story  ?  God  bless  you,  they  have  none  to  tell^  sir ;  that  noble  passion 
which  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,  is'  quit^e  eiiough  stock-in- 
trade  for  them ;  &way  they  start  by  making  everj  body  in  love  with  every 
body  else, — jealousies,  doubts,  disappointments — truth  triumphant— all 
cleared  up,  St.  George's  Hanover  Square  for  the  good,  death  by  duels, 
suicides  or  accidents  for  the  bad,  and  down  the  curtain  comes  amidst 
the  warm  applause  of  two-thirds  of.  the ,  subscribers  to  Mudie's,  who 
go  to  the  book-box  and  commence  a  precisely  similar  tale  with  un- 
slaked longings.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  form  of 
composition  more  fit  to  display  the  varied  powers  of  an  author,  than 
novel  writing; — wit,  pathos, the  tragic  and  the  comic  descriptions,  reflec- 
tions, dialogue,  narrative, — each  t^e  their  turn  In  his  work.  But  to  be 
successful  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  he  should  have  powers,  and  second- 
ly, that  he  should  devote  time,  patience,  and  reflection  to  their  proper 
employment;  On  himself  it  entirely  depends  whether  his  work  shall 
be  a  lying  legend  of  impossible  people,  or  a  broad  and  noble  picture  of 
real  things  and  real  men.  Very  few  are  there  who  have  really  seen  or 
known  anything  which  the  world  would  be  gratified  or  amused  by 
hearing ;  fewer  still  who  have  the  gift  of  composition,  and  who  can 
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produce  their  matter  in  a  form  calculated  to  please  not  only  the  general 
public,  but  the  select  few  whose  opinion  is  really  worth  caring  for. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  a  short  sketch  of  whose  career  I  propose  to 
write,  is  without  doubt  the  most  conscientious  novelist  of  the  preaent 
day.  No  barrister  or  physician  ever  worked  harder  at  his  profession,  de- 
voted more  time,  or  thought,  or  trouble  to  it,  was  prouder  of  it,  or  pur- 
sued it  with  more  zeal  and  earnestness  than  Mr.  Collins  has  done  with 
regard  to  literature.  By  Mr.  Thackeray's  own  confession  in  the  preface 
to  "  Pendennis,"  we  learn  that  his  plot  was  not  clearly  defined  before- 
hand, but  was  liable  to  alteration  and  modification,— for  does  he  not  tell 
us,  that  until  the  very  liioming  on  which  the  *'  copy"  was  to  be  delivered 
to  the  printer,  he  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  to  kill  Amory  by  a  fiill 
from  the  window  ?  Writing  on  this  present  eighteenth  day  of  May,  I 
am  in  strong  doubt  whether  the  author  of  *'  Little  Dorrit**  has  even 
yet  made  up  his  mind  how  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  dramaiU  jpermmst; 
but,  after  long  and  careful  observation  of  Mr.  Collins*s  writings,  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  he  never  enters  upon  a  story  until  the  plot,  in  all  its 
ramifications  and  bearings,  has  been  thoroughly  weighed  and  digested  in 
his  own  mind ;  and  also,  that  when  once  he  has  set  to  work,  his  original 
intention  is  never  departed  from.  All  his  honesty  of  purpose,  all  this 
labour,  this  artistic  preparation  would,  however,  be  useless  had  he  not 
the  power  to  carry  out  his  intentions ;  but  this  power  he  has.  Placing 
him  in  my  own  estimation  as  the  fourth  in  rank  among  the  British 
novelists  of  the  present  day  (and  among  those  prior  to  him  I  have 
classed  that  wondrous  woman  whose  biography  has  so  recently  been 
given  to  us),  I  contend  that  as  a  story-teUer  he  has  no  equal ;  that  he 
possesses  the  art  de  cowkr  above  all  living  writers.  Inferior  to  Dickens  in 
pathos  and  humour,  inferior  to  Thackeray  in  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  popular  exposition  of  a  cynical 
philosophy,  inferior  to  Miss  Bronte  in  his  grasp  of  persons  and  places,  his 
power  of  description,  and  in  the  quaint  uttering  of  startling  and  orig^ 
doctrines, — ^he  yet  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  the  qualifications 
of  all  these  authors ;  while  in  the  talent  with  which  the  foundations  of 
his  story  are  laid,  and  the  edifice  afterwards  raised  to  completion,  he 
far  surpasses  them. 

William  Wilkie  Collins,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Collins,  R.A.,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  English  landscape  painters,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  January,  1824,  and  had  for  his  God&ther  that  great  master  of  art 
whose  name  he  bears.  After  passing  his  preliminary  education  at  a 
private  school,  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  acoompanied  his  father 
and  mother  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  where  (mors 
especially  at  Rome)  he  probably  picked  up  some  notions  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  of  historical  localities,  which  were  of  use  to  him  afterwards, 
when  he  wrote  his  first  novel.  On  returning  to  England,  and  finishing 
his  education  at  school,  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church,  but 
his  father  properly  allowed  him  his  free  choice  of  a  profession.  After 
some  reflection  the  young  man  finally  decided  not  to  go  to  college,  and 
eventually  entered  the  office  of  a  tea-merchant,  there  to  learn  trade. 
While  in  this  office,  and  frequently  during  the  time  when  his  mind 
should  have  been  occupied  with  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  the  state 
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(^  the  Chinese  nmrkets,  &e  wrote  a  great  deal  for  periodical  publications, 
having  previouslj  tried  his  hand  on  tragedies,  comedies,  epic  poems,  and 
the  iBoal  literarj  mbbish  inyariablj  accamulated  about  themselves 
1>7  "  young  beginners.*'     For  three  or  four  years  he  remained  in  the 
tea-merchant's  office,  and  during  the  whole  time  he  practised  the  art 
of  writing  incessantly,  and  doubtless  gained  some  facility  which  proved 
aseful  to  him  in  his  future  career.    At  last,  finding  that  commerce  and 
he  bad  no  affinity  of  any  kind,  he  quitted  the  ledger  and  the  desk,  and 
VB8  entered  by  bis  father  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    Here  he  ate 
the  necessary  number  of  dinners,  and  was  subsequently  called  to  the 
bar,  without  the  slightest  study  of  law,  which  he  found  drier  and  even 
more  distasteful  to  him  than  commeroe.  While  on  the  books  of  Lincoln's 
Ion  as  a  student,  he  wrote  a  novel  of  the  most  wildly  impracticable 
kind,  on  the  subjeet  of  savage  life  in  Polynesia,  before  the  discovery  of 
the  group  of  islands  composing  that  country  by  civilized  men.    This 
curious  work  vros  offered  to  all  the  publishers  in  London,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  declined.    Glimpses  of  promise  having,  however,  been 
discerned  in  it  by  some  of  the  publishers'  "  readers,"  Mr.  Collins  was 
eocooinged  to  set  to  work  again  with  spirit,  and  this  time  with  a  good 
historical  subject — the  siege  and  subjugation  of  Bome^by  the  Goths. 
The  first  volume  was  scarcely  finished,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  the  first  calamity  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  father.     Novel- 
writing,  m  afidiction,  is  not  the  most  congenial  task  ;  the  romance  was, 
therefore,  thrown  aside,  and  the  young  author  determined  upon  de- 
Toting  all  his  eneigies  to  produce  a  worthy  biography  of  that  parent 
whose   memory  he   so    deeply  respected,  and   whose  death  he  so 
deeply  mourned.     "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins,  B.A.," 
was  published    by   Longmans,    in    1848.      The   life  of  a  clever 
father  by  a  clever  son, — the  bistory  of  tbe  struggles,  experiences, 
and  triumphs  of  an   artist,   narrated  by  one    deeply  imbued  vrith 
&  love  and  reverence  for  art,  must  needs  be  interesting.    The  book 
was  very  suocessful,  and  after  receiving  letters  from  many  of  the  most 
emment  members  of  the  literary  world,  hitherto  strangers  to  him,  con- 
gratulating him  on  bis  performance,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  resumed  his 
romance  with  good  hope,  after  a  first  success  in  an  undertaking  which 
he  had  more  at  heart  than  any  other  literary  venture  in  which  he  has 
since  been  engaged.     In  due  course  the  novel  was  finished,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1860,  by  Bentley,  under  tbe  title  of ''  Antonina,  or  the  Fail  of 
Home."     An  historical  novel  is  a  bold  venture  as  a  first  essay,  and  the 
period  of  bistory  selected  for  illustration  by  the  dAutant  was  an  ambitious 
choice;  all  the  classical  allusion  and  antiquarian  detail  must  be  scrupulously 
correct  for  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  critics — ^interest  and  excitement  must 
be  worked  in  for  the  general  novel-reader— the  least  hint  at  the  lax 
inanners  of  the  period  must  be  sedulously  avoided.    All  these  require- 
ments, however,  Mr.  Collins  appears  to  have  successfully  fulfilled. 
''  Antonina  "  was  welcomed  with  great  unanimity  of  praise  by  all  the 
reviewers,  from  tbe  magnates  of  the  Timea  and  tbe  Edinburgh  Rmew 
downwards, — was  translated  into  German,  and  attained  the  honours  of 
a  second  edition  in  England.     The  success  of  "  Antonina"  determined 
whatever  lingering  doubts  our  author  may  have  felt ;  henceforth,  litera- 
ture was  hb  adopted  vocation. 
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His  next  work, "  Rambles  beyond  Railways/*  being  notes  of  a  walking 
tour  in  Cornwall,  written  witb  mucb  freshness,  and  showing  great  ap- 
preciation for  the  picturesque, — was  published  in  1851;  and  the  next 
year  saw  the  production  of  "  Basil,"  the  most  original,  striking  and 
thoughtful  of  his  noyels.  Many  and  various  as  have  been  the 
opinions  about  this  book,  I  have  yet  found  no  critic  able  to  deny  that 
it  carries  out  the  intention  so  well  described  in  the  author*s  prefiatoiy 
letter,  viz.,  that  it  shows  the  careful  preliminary  training  to  which  the 
writer  had  subjected  himself,  and — what  is  not  described  in  the  pre- 
fatory letter — ^that  it  is  the  work  of  a  master  of  his  art.  The  poUcy 
of  fixing  the  reader's  interest,  exciting  his  suspense,  occupying  hu 
feelings,  and  stirring  hb  thoughts  by  appealing  to  sources  beyond  the 
general  experience,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  tJie  manner  in  which  all 
this  has  been  done  can  but  call  for  admiration.  The  main  incident  of 
the  story  may  appear  objectionable  to  many,  on  grounds  particularly 
English,  and  not  particularly  defensible.  The  concluding  portion  may 
be  condemned  as  too  highly  coloured,  too  melodramatic  and  unnatund; 
but  so  admirably  is  the  plot  worked  out,  so  forcible  is  the  language, 
and  so  powerful  the  delineation  of  character  (I  speak  more  especially, 
perhaps,  of  the  characters  of  the  hero's  father  and  brother),  that  1 
defy  die  reader  to  withhold  his  interest,  or  not  to  follow  the  author 
page  by  page. 

Founded  on  a  true  story,  *' Basil,"  although  received  with  great 
outcry  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  by  virtue  of  its  truth, 
fought  its  way,  and  is  still  fighting  it,  having  recently  been  published 
in  a  cheap  edition.  Mr.  Collins's  third  novel,  *'  Hide  and  Seek,"  pab- 
lished  in  1854,  scarcely  advanced  his  reputation:  it  was  generally 
liked,  well  received,  and  had  a  good  circulation ;  but  it  did  not  excite 
the  interest  nor  obtain  the  popularity  of  his  previous  romances.  It 
contains  many  pleasant  glimpses  of  artist  life,  which  he  has  bad  good 
opportunities  of  studying ;  and  two  or  three  of  his  characters, — ^the  kind- 
hearted  painter,  Valentine  Blyth,  for  instance,  and  his  sick  wife— are 
dmwn  with  much  natural  force ;  but  the  book,  while  giving  many  good 
bits  of  Dutch  painting,  wanted  backbone,  and  therefore  popularity. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Collins  entered  upon  a  connexion  with  the 

Eroprietors  of  ^'  Household  Words,"  and  in  this  excellent  periodical 
e  has  written  many  capital  stories,  which  have  since  been  strong 
together  on  a  new  thread  of  interest,  and  re-published  under  the  title 
of  "  After  Dark." 

In  the  same  publication,  too,  he  has  written,  and  is  just  about  con- 
cluding, a  serial  tale  called  <*  The  Dead  Secret,"  in  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  which  his  power  of  story-telling  appears  to  me  to  he  moie 
vigorous  and  more  perfect  than  ever. 

Besides  the  works  here  mentioned,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  the  aathor 
of  two  dramas,  **  The  li^thouse,"  and  <*  The  Frozen  Deep,"  which, 
though  played  at  Tavistock  House,  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  his 
amateur  company,  before  the  most  refined  and  critical  audiences  in  the 
land,  have  never  been  pnblicly  represented. 

Both  are  full  of  powerful  interest,  both  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  them ;  but  as  yet,  no  manager 
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has  ventured  to  bring  them  on  the  stage.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
bj  the  fact,  that,  throughout  the  theatrical  profession  there  is  no  actor 
to  fill  the  principal  part,  which  in  both  these  pieces  was  so  admirably 
sustained  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

In  a  necessarily  limited  space  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief 
biographical  and  critical  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  his  works. 
I  must  refer  those  wishing  for  further  information  on  the  subject  to 
a  most  admirable  article,  by  M.  E.  D.  Forgues,  in  the  number  of  the 
"Bevw  det  deux  Ifondetf**  for  November,  1865  ;  an  article  which  con- 
tains a  longer  and  abler  dissertation  on  his  talents,  but  which  could  not 
express  greater  admiration  of  them  than  is  felt  by  the  writer  of  this 
shght  sl^tch.  Edmund  Yates. 
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It  has  heen  the  fashion  for  many  years — ^nay,  centuries — ^to  divide  society 
into  two  classes,  called  respectivdy  the  dreamers  and  the  workers.  The 
literary  man  has  been  considered  unauestionably  as  the  type  of  the  first ; 
the  man  of  business,  merchant,  trader,  or  what  not,  as  the  type  of  the 
second.  Mark  Lane  has  always  a  more  substantial,  practical  soimd  about 
it  than  Ghnb  Street ;  the  one  is  looked  upon  as  the  region  of  cranes,  bales, 
ledgers,  and  stem  fact ;  the  other  as  the  dreamland  of  airy  nothings  and 
pure  imagination.  A  feeling  of  antagonism  has  been  thus  fostered  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  The  commercial  man  speaks  contemptuously  of  his 
hterary  brother,  regarding  him  as  a  worthy  companion  of  mummers,  itine- 
rant fools,  wandering  minstrels,  and  all  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  provide 
amusement  for  an  idle  hour.  The  literary  man,  on  the  other  hand,  feels, 
or  affects  to  feel,  a  contempt  for  trade,  and  pours  out  the  phial  of  his 
satirical  wrath  when  Podgers  the  retired  respectability — ^the  rich  soap- 
boiler— ^the  refined  meat  salesman,  has  the  impertinence  to  step  out  of  the 
humble  obscurity  of  private  life,  and  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament. 

The  feud  is  taken  up  by  sodety  at  large,  and  Grub  Street  has  the  fewest 
votes  in  its  favour.  If  John  Qilpin  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  were  to  make 
a  simultaneous  offer  for  the  hand  of  a  lovely  young  calendrer's  daughter, 
who  can  doubt  in  whose  favour  the  consent  of  the  lady's  father  would  be 
given?  Trade  would  be  triumphant,  and  literature  would  be  politely  handed 
to  the  door,  like  the  Good  Samaritan,  by  the  political  economist.  So  strong 
is  the  belief  in  the  general  poverty  of  authors  that  a  peep  at  the  banker's 
book  of  a  popular  novelist  would  fail  to  convince  the  sceptics ; — ^the  effect  is 
attributed  to  a  legerdemain  of  figures.  Although  I  could  tell  in  a  few  para- 
graphs how  modem  authora  work,  how  they  higgle  with  their  wares,  like  the 
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veriesl  huckster  thai  ever  stood  behind  aoounter  or  travelled  the  oountfj  like 
a  bagman,  my  immediate  purpose  is  to  show  that  in  wildness  of  fabcy, 
speculative  ingenuity,  and  rampant  imagination,  the  literary  man  of  the 
present  day  must  certainly  yield  the  palm  to  the  city  man — ^the  practical 
man — the  worker — ^the  man  of  business.  Paradoxic  as  it  may  sound,  I 
believe  that  if  we  take  the  Mansion  House  as  our  centre,  and  describe  a 
circle  with  the  diameter  of  a  mile,  we  shall  comprise  within  its  nanow 
limits  nearly  all  the  wildest  visionaries  of  London. 

Theflightsof  Grub  Streetinitsmost  extravagantdays  never  readied  higber 
than  the  copying  of  a  few  old  ballads,  winding  up  with  a  dose  of  arseaic 
in  a  garret.    What  is  this  to  compare  with  what  Mark  Lane  has  revealed 
to  us  within  the  last  two  years  ?    We  begin  with  forgeries,  and  over-iasoes 
of  shares,  with  half  a  million  of  money  abstracted ;  and  all  for  what  ? — ^A 
suicide  upon  Hampstead  Heath.     Are  Mr.  Sadleir's  claims  to  be  consi- 
dered a  dreamer  to  be  despised  P    Better  to  sit  all  day  upon  the  grass,  to 
babble    of    green    fields,  to  be  an  opium-smoker,   or  a  lotus-eater, 
than  such  a  working  dreamer  as  this.     Was  there  no  imagination  in  that 
respectable  firm  of  Quaker  bill-brokers,  who  after  losing  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  fictitious  dock  warrants,  found  themselves  with 
strong  teetotal  principles  the  possessors  of  only  one  real  security,  and  that 
a  gin  distillery  I     Why,  there  is  a  wild  humour  about  this  equal  to  anything 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.    Was  there  no  imagination  in  those  people  who 
blindly  took  shares  in  a  certain  bank  established  upon  the  '*  Scotch 
system"— whatever  that  may  be ;  and  although  they  knew  that  they  had 
incurred  a  responsibility  that  would  reach  their  last  groat  in  the  event  of 
failure,  yet  allowed  their  venture  to  drift  to  ruin  unheeded,  because  a  few 
M.P.'s  appeared  upon  the  lists  of  shareholders  and   directors,  and  a 
billiard  marker,  who  bore  the  name  of  Baring  ?    Are  there  no  dreamers 
amongst  that  body  of  men  who  formed  a  corporation  called  the  Eastern  Bank 
for  the  purpose,  as  its  name  implies,  of  transacting  banking  business  con- 
nected with  India  and  the  East,  and  who,  after  threeyears' trading;  findnearly 
the  whole  of  their  paid-up  capital — two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pomuk 
— ^lostjby  being  invested  in  bricks  at  a  small  place  near  Poole,  inDorsetshirel 
Why,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  they  had  started  to  make  bricks  in 
Dorsetshire,  their  capital  would  have  found  its  way  to  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  I     Are  there  no  dreamers  amongst  that  large  class  of  overtrading 
traders,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  call  our  absurdly  restricted 
currency? — ^who  having  exhausted  in  investments  all  the  capital  thej 
.  could  procure  in  any  way,  are  clamouring  for  an  issue  df  paper  money 
upon  a  property  basis?     Grant  them  their  desire,  and  what  would  be  the 
result  ?    The  creation  of  five  hundred  thousand  small  mortgagees,  entitled 
to  various  proportionate  shares  in  bridges,  water-works,  breweries,  gas- 
works, wharves,  railways,  and  public  buildings, — ell  unmanageable,  as 
smdll  mortgagees  generally  are, — ^all  clamouring  to  be  paid  :  law,  riot,  and 
confusion ;  London  without  conveyances,  gas,  beer,  or  water  I     Are  there 
no  dreamers  amongst  that  dass  of  men  engaged  in  commerce,  who  are  con- 
tinually watching  the  influx  and  efflux  of  gold ;  who  are  transported  with 
delight  when  they  hear  that  a  million  has  arrived  firom  Australia ;  who  are 
sunk  in  despair  when  they  hear  that  it  has  been  exported  to  the  Continent? 
Did  it  never  occur  to  such  people  that  gold  is  a  commodity  like  corn  or 
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tdow  P-miat  if  the  oommeioe  of  tbe  Cofimtiy  wanted  ii»  it  would  not  leaye 
m ;  and  Uiat  it  is  as  absurd  to  put  on  mounmig  for  its  departure,  as  it 
woidd  be  to  repine  at  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  cotton  manu£M!tures  ? 
Are  there  no  dreamers  amongst  those  shareholders  in  banking  and  other 
associations^  which  pay  enormous  dividends  by  contriving  to  conduct  an 
extensive  buainesa  upon  a  very  small  capital  ?    Did  it  never  occur  to  such 
men  that  exoeptioDal  profits  imply  incurred  risks,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  CTMninft  carefully  the  souroe  of  their  prosperity  P    Are  there  no 
dieamers  amongst  those  "  Cit^ *'  men  who  oppose  a  Bussian  Bailway 
scheme  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  intended  to  develop  milituy  roads 
for  despotic  purposes  and  aggressive  wars?    Did  it  never  strike  these 
practical  men  that  capital  will  not  be  dammed  up  in  this  way.    If  the 
project  £uls  when  it  is  brought  into  the  market,  it  is  because  the  terms 
offered  are  not  high  enough,  or  the  security  &ulty.    Baise  the  terms,  and 
improve  the  security,  and  the  capital  will  be  found  at  once,  with  little  re- 
ference as  to  how  it  is  to  be  applied.    Are  there  no  dreamers  in  a  place 
where  four  investments  out  of  six  stand  at  a  discount  P    Are  there  no 
dreamers  amongst  those  men  who  consider  that  to  raise  the  capital  of  the 
national  Bank,  is  to  relieve  the  money  market  P    It  does  not  seem  to 
strike  such  reasoners  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  an  increase,  but  a  dis- 
location, of  capitaL    The  channels  are  altered;  the  river  is  the  same.    Are 
there  no  dreamers  amongst  those  men  who  start  a  hundred  wild  projects 
iQ  the  course  of  the  year ; — ^projects  that  never  get  beyond  the  advertised 
prospectus  and  preliminary  stage;  and,  after  an  ex|>enditure  of   the 
deposit  mon^  to  within  a  small  balance,  make  a  show  in  returning  two- 
pence a  share  to  the  shareholders,  with  the  promoters'  regrets,  and  then 
retire  from  the  stage  to  make  room  for  the  next  performer  P    Are  there 
no  dreamers  recoiled  in  the  annals  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  that  will 
vie  in  power  of  imagination  with  those  unfortunate  Grub  Street  members, 
whose  fate  it  is  when  in  pecuniary  difSculty  to  be  dealt  with  by  another 
tribunal,  the  Lycurguses  of  Portugal  Street  P    Are  there  90  dreamers 
amongst  those  men  who  believe  in  a  bond  fide  scarcity  of  money  properly 
80  caUed,  when  the  precious  metals  remain  steady  in  price,  and  coin  can 
be  manufactured  in  any  quantity  at  the  Mint  free  of  expense  P    Are  there 
no  dreamers  amongst  that  commercial  class  who  are  for  keeping  up  un- 
productive, expensive  colonies,  and  supporting  unnecessary  wars,— and 
who  expect  to  find,  nevertheless,  an  abundant  supply  of  capital,  and  a 
consequent  low  rate  of  interest  P  Are  there  uo  splendid  dreams  about  the 
East  within  our  imaginary  circle, — dreams  that  no  amount  of  hard  facts 
avails  to  dissipate  P  Too  many.   The  ancient  Indians  were  wiser  than  the 
modem  Engluhman.    Their  theology  and  philosophy  taught  them  that 
there  was  a  God  in  the  North  who  had  an  unbounded  supply  of  gold  for 
those  who  went  to  seek  him.    Thev  believed,  but  they  did  not  move,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  the  God  visited  them.     Having  subju- 
gated them,  he  went  through  a  ceremony  of  taxing  them— as  far  as  taxes 
can  be  drawn  from  a  people  who  clothe  themselves  with  four  pennyworth 
of  cotton,  and  live  upon  a  handful  of  rice  a  day. 

In  the  end  he  gave  more  than  he  took.  He  imported  civilization, 
although  it  did  not  p^.  He  organized  steamboats,  railways,  and  over- 
land routes,  and  founded,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  empire  and  a  com- 
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mercial  superstition.  An  Euphrates  Valley  and  Garden  of  Eden  Biiliray 
is  proposed,  and  while  Grub  Street  would  have  indulged  in  an  Orientd 
story,  the  more  practical  imagination  of  Mark  Lane  writes  for  shares. 
There  is  a  poetry  about  the  title  indescribably  attractive  to  capital  amassed 
in  guano  importing,  leather  dressing,  tallow  factoring,  and  other  repol- 
sive  trades.  Lower  Thames  Street  is  proud  to  invest  in  such  an  under^ 
taking.  It  is  like  spending  the  savings  of  forty  years  in  buying  a  Kaffade 
to  adorn  one's  villa, — ^with  this  difference,  that  as  you  know  nothing  of  the 
property,  and  are  never  likely  to  see  it,  there  is  so  much  the  more  food  for 
the  imagination.  When  the  honest  old  dust-contractor  of  Bai^ide  takes 
his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Directors  of  such  a  company,  shall  he  be  declared 
unfit  associate  for  him  who  fed  on  honey  dew  and  drank  the  milk  of  Para- 
dise ?  Are  there  no  dreamen  who  regard  with  superstitious  awe  that 
mner  temple  of  the  London  Brahma — the  Bank  parlour; — ^who  hang 
with  breathless  expectation  upon  the  utterances  of  their  Oracle,  and  believe 
it  the  sole  regulating  power  of  the  monetary  world  ?  Does  it  never  strike 
this  noble  army  of  visionaries  that  they  are  confounding  cause  and  effect, — 
that  if  their  oracle  is  not  in  harmony  with  surrounding  influences,  when  it 
thinks  proper  to  cry  "  Up,"  some  more  powerful  rival  may  cry  "  Down," 
and  the  miracle  will  fail,  like  the  trick  of  a  fourth-rate  conjuror  P 

Are  there  no  dreamers  amongst  that  large  body  of  capitalists  who -cany 
the  feelings  of  the  conventicle  into  the  coimting-house ;  who,  conducting 
business  upon  theological  principles,  would,  doubtless,  be  equally  ready  to 
conduct  theology  upon  business  principles,  and  support  a  SepulchTe  Be- 
demption  Company  (Limited)  with  their  substantial  names,— commercial 
crusaders  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  O  dweller  in  Grub  Street,  of  dry,  hard-featured, 
keen-eyed,  grasping  capitalists.  Let  us  rather  picture  them  as  wandeien 
in  a  land  of  shadows — ^blind  walkera,  who  tread  near  precipices,  and  know 
no  fear — children  in  faith,  who  cannot  trust  too  much — as  men  whose 
orphans  find  the  casket  intrusted  to  their  care  too  often  but  a  box  of 
withered  leaves. 
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(Continued  from  page  807.) 
Bt  Thomas  Arohbr. 


What  a  delightfully  uncomfortable  evening  I  spent,  while  Blanche  was 
singing,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Emily  Maxhom!  One  thing  was 
becoming  painfully  evident;  I  was  wading  into  love  with  strides  as  rapid 
as  any  helpless  young  gentleman  in  the  world  ever  did  under  a  similar  im- 
pulse. I  was  so  awkwardly  conscious,  too,  of  having  something  on  my  mind 
which  produced  an  evident  restraint  of  manner,  that  I  felt  relieved  when 
Mra.  Solwiek  rose  in  answer  to  a  summons  of  the  servant,  who  said  that 
her  fly  was  at  the  door.  As  I  passed  along  the  gravel  walk,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  looking  back  at  the  windows  of  the  room  we  had  just  left, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  female  head  stretdied  from  another 
window  at  the  side  of  the  house.    The  individual  so  watching  had  not 
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noticed  thai  the  Bash  behind  her  had  quietly  descended  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  her  neck,  so  that  in  the  confusion  of  her  withdrawal  from  my 
recognition,  she  contriyed  to  npset  a  heavy  flower-pot,  which  fell  with  a 
crash  so  sudden,  as  to  elicit  a  scream  from  my  companion. 

I  was  engaged  for  sereral  minutes  after  we  had  entered  the  superan- 
nuated vehicle  dignified  with  the  paradoxical  name  of  fly,  in  imagining  what 
coold  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  polite  interest  in  one  of  our  friend's 
domestics  ;  for  in  the  person  at  the  window  I  had  recognised  a  young 
woman  who  had  brought  the  wine  into  the  conserratoiy  after  dinner. 
There  was  something  in  the  girl's  appearance  too  peculiar  to  be  easily 
mistaken ;  for,  beside  her  dress  and  manner  being  both  superior  to  those 
of  an  ordinaiy  servant,  her  face  bore  an  expression  so  striking,  and  evi- 
dently so  habitual  too,  that  I  remembered  noticing  it  even  in  the  midst  of 
conyersation ;  it  was  a  quiet,  watchful,  unhappy  &oe:  the  half-dosed 
stealthy  eyes,  with  an  upward  glance  from  under  the  drooping  lids ; 
tightly  drawn,  thin  lips,  only  just  covering  the  teeth ;  and  glossy,  black 
\m,  smoothly  parted  under  a  gay  cap — I  should  have  remembered  that 
face  anywhere. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Solwick  attributed  my  silence  to  anything  but  the  real 
canse.  When  I  could  get  in  a  word  of  explanation,  however,  I  asked  if 
she  bad  observed  the  author  of  the  accident  which  had  alarmed  her  just 
before. 

'*  Yes,  certainly  I  did,"  she  replied ;  "  it  was  that  servant  of  the  girls — 
Bo  you  know,  I  can't  understand  why  it  is,  but  I've  quite  a  dislike  for 
that  woman ;  she  seems  always  to  bear  such  an  appearance  of  watching, 
that  I've  been  quite  nervous  several  times.  Very  likely  it's  only  her 
manner,  but  when  we  are  up-stairs  in  Blanche's  room,  she  seems  to  come 
in  quite  unexpectedly,  and  I  coiddn't  help  imagining  sometimes  that  she 
must  have  been  standing  outside  the  door." 

A  turnpike  having  stopped  our  conversation  at  this  moment,  the  topic 
vas  not  resumed,  and  the  former  subject  of  Mrs.  Solwick's  pleasantry 
engaged  our  attention  till  we  arrived  at  St.  Oeorge*s-in-the-East,  where 
1  had  once  more  to  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  raillery  about  Miss  Pensdale, 

Mr.  Koneby's  offices  were  situated  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  dirty  stairs, 
in  a  large  house,  the  lower  part  of  which  (especially  a  paved  forecourt, 
where  small  fungi  were  growing  rankly  in  the  cracks  of  the  broken  pave- 
ment) was  altogether  so  dilapidated,  that  nobody  but  a  hermit,  accus- 
tomed to  rheumatism,  could  have  taken  up  even  temporary  lodgings  there. 
The  rooms  above  were  comfortable  enough,  however ;  that  appertaining  to 
the  proprietor  himself  being  furnished  with  a  writing-table,  two  very 
high-backed,  upright,  leathern  chairs,  six  tin  boxes — ^padlocked,  and  a  thicc 
carpet,  so  fi^  of  dust,  that  little  clouds  of  that  element  succeeded  every 
footfall.  As  Mr.  Koneby  sat  there,  I  could  not  help  imagining  that  he 
looked  like  an  impersonation  of  Chancery,  surrounded  by  a  desolation  of 
which  he  was  sole  monarch,  but  seeming  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  last  for 
some  time  to  come  in  a  v^  cheerfol  state  of  preservation. 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  he,  as  I  entered,  "  walk  in.  I've  been  expecting  you. 
So  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  come  into  the  profession ;  well,  you 
might  have  done  worse,  my  dear  boy,  and  of  course  might  have  done 
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better — very  much  better.  Well,  and  how  aieAmneaad  Kale  F  Sadvok 
at  parting  with  you,  I'm  afiraid." 

I  answered  hia  inquiries,  oonduding  by  a  similar  one  for  Mrt.  KoDsby. 

"I  thank  yon,  t^% pretty  well,''  said  the  old  gentleman,  turning  over 
some  papers ;  *'  yon  know  we  can't  expect  to  be  fnll  of  activity,  running 
races  with  time  at  our  age ;  by  the  bye,  I  shall  expect  you  to  dme  with  ns 
at  Pimlico  twice  a-week,  only  for  the  purpose  of  my  giving  you  a  little  pro- 
fessional information— occasionally, you  know — sayonMondi^aad  llLori* 
days,  if  that  will  suit  you  ?  Thank  you ; — that  will  be  your  side  of  tbe 
table,  if  you  please  \  the  key  of  the  book-case  it  in  the  drawer.^ — ^Mr. 
Minns  (tins  to  the  derk  outside),  bring  in  a  box  of  steel  pens.  I  always 
(thi9  to  me  again)  use  quiUs  myself,  can't  write  with  jour  new-fashioned 
affairs." 

Even  if  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  Seor^^'  invitation  for  that  evening,  I 
should  have  been  startled  on  my  return  home  by  the  sudden  entraaoe  of 
himself,  who,  after  sitting  down  almost  breathless,  held  up  his  hand  as  if 
to  enjoin  silence. 

"Hushl"  he  said;  "don't  you  hear  a  fellow  going  up  stairs?  I 
came  in  here  for  a  minute  to  keep  out  of  his  way, — She'll  find  a  tidcet  on 
my  door  with  *  Betum  to-morrow  morning'  written  upon  it ;— the  tnith 
is,  he  completely  bores  me." 

As  the  footsteps  of  the  gentleman  were  heard  coming  down  stairs,  and 
towards  my  room,  my  companion  hastily  retreated  into  the  next  apart- 
ment— and  soon  afterwards,  in  answer  to  my  reply  of  Come  in,  a  smoothly 
shaved  face  appeared  inside  the  door,  after  the  manner  of  oomic  actors 
in  farces,  who  are  supposed  to  be  *'  reconnoitring." 

''  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  owner  of  this  countenance,  "but  I 
thought  you  could  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Scorgles  will  be  back  toHii^t,— 
indeed  I — ^thought  he  might  be  here,  but" — 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  returned  I ;  "  Mr.  Scorgles  did  say  he  should 
be  engaged  to-night^-but  perhaps  there's  a  ticket  on  his  door." 

"  Oh,  ah  I — ^thank  you ;  my  name's  Johns  if  you  should  see  him — good 
day — good  night."  And  Mr.  Johns  retreated  evidently  somewhat  oob- 
fused. 

"  That  fellow  will'be  the  death  of  me  some  day.  However,  I  needn't 
wony  you  about  that ;  let's  go  up  stairs  and  have  a  pipe." 

The  room  to  which  I  was  invited  was  not  essentially  different  firom  my 
own,  except  that  many  of  the  artides  in  it  bore  still  more  strongly  t]» 
marks  of  dilapidation,  and  that  there  were  a  goodly  array  of  boob 
stretching  across  two  long  shdves  opposite  the  window. 

"  Here  you  are  l"  said  Scorgles ;  "  this  is  the  shed  I'm  competed  to  lire 
in.  I've  never  known  a  home  since  my  dear  mother  died — that  was  in 
Malta,  twenty  years  ago ;  and  I  can  sefdy  aflfirm,  that  from  the  Qoaztier 
Latin  to  Camden  Town,  lodgings  are  equally  dull,  dirty,  and  disagreeable." 

We  were  not  seated  many  minutes — when  the  flight  of  a  hat  into 
the  room  announced  the  arrival  of  Messieurs  Jones  and  Simpson;  theie 
again  were  joined  by  a  third  gentleman,  and  when  the  comers  Itfd 
amounted  to  five  our  party  was  complete. 

Tlie  supper  was  a  wonder  to  bdiold,  as  exhibiting  the  culinaiy  it- 
sourccs  of  Mrs.  Simms'  kitchen — ^it  consisted  of  two  dishes,  espeoally 
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diffieolt  to  prepnre :  stewed  tripe  and  onionB,  and  roast  potatoes.  Mr. 
Scor^Ies  left  the  room  for  twenty  minutes  before  the  repast,  and  retomed 
to  add  a  dish  of  steamiog  romp-steaks,  which  he  declared,  with  all  the 
^oiy  which  properly  belongs  to  a  good  action,  had  been  cooked  by  himself. 
Let  me  add  there  were  only  three  songs  srnig,  and  those  of  by  no  means 
a  "  roaring"  character ;  for  Mr.  Scorgks  had  learned  abroad  some  of  that 
nreet  German  mnsic  wbieh  is  in  reality  more  "  sacred*'  than  half  the  com- 
positionsbearing  the  name,  and  accompanied  himself  on  an  old  square  piano, 
which  looked  Teiy  much  like  a  sideboard. 

After  the  ''one  more  pipe"  which  delays  parting — ^we  all  started 
together,  Scorgles  and  I  yolunteering  to  see  our  friends  home. 

I  must  aelmowledge  that  the  cool  night  air  Mt  refreshing  after  the 
smoke-hiden  rooms,  where  the  last  iamt  odours  of  supper  were  mingling 
with  the  smell  of  *'  Bristol  birdseye ;"  and  that  we  enjoyed  our  walk.  We 
had  just  said  good*night  to  the  last  man  of  our  party,  when  my  friend 
took  my  arm  and  hunried  rather  rapidly  down  a  neighbouring  street. 

''  By  Jove ! — there's  Johns  again,"  said  he ;  "  let's  get  rid  of  him  at  all 
eTents,  or  hell  come  home  with  us  ;•— come  in  here  for  a  moment." 

"In  where  ?"  I  inquired,  for  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the  shutters 
of  a  shop  which  seemed  to  be  dosed  for  the  night,  and  over  which  a 
street  lamp  showed  "  Jeweller"  inscribed  in  gilt  letters. 

"  This  isn't  a  veiy  public  place  for  a  gaming-house,  is  it  P"  replied  he, 
as  he  rang  the  bell  and  the  door  openeid  to  admit  us.  We  stood  in  a 
little  shop,  where  some  watches  and  sereral  articles  of  tawdiy  jewellery 
were  arranged  in  wooden  trays  upon  a  counter ;  there  was  a  Httle  red 
baize  door  at  one  end  of  the  place  however,  where  a  gas  jet  was  burning ; 
and  sfter  a  premonitory  tap  from  the  man  who  admitted  us,  this  opened 
by  means  of  some  communication  above,  and  we  went  up  stairs.  The 
light  there  was  quite  dazzling  after  the  dingy  shop  ;  but  this  efifect  waa 
800B  subdued,  for  each  of  the  gas  burners  (three  rows  of  which  crossed  the 
eeiling)  was  covered  with  a  dark  green  shade. 

It  was  a  large  room,  apparently  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the 
ostensible  amusement  was  billiards, — ^for  there  were  two  tables,  one  of 
which  stretched  to  the  very  door  ;  but  in  a  smaller  apartment  at  the  end 
were  certain  preparations  for  card  playing— and  indeed  there  were  two 
parties  already  deeply  engaged  as  we  entered. 

Scorgles  went  up  to  one  of  the  billiard  markers,  who  was  leaning  on 
a  cue,  and  smoking.  "  Well,  Maskew,  how  do  you  get  on  to-night  P"  he 
inquired.  "Oh,  ioi  very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  ''I  thought  of 
coming  to  you  again,  for  I've  not  been  the  thing  at  aU  lately :  this  work 
can't  kst,  you  know, — but  what's  a  fellow  to  doP" 

"  Why,  give  it  up  altogether,"  said  Scorgles ;  "  why  don't  you  seU  the 
concern.   It's  not  a  partnership,  is  it  ?" 

The  marker  gave  a  slight  frown,  as  though  to  call  attention  to  the 
presence  of  a  stranger.  "  This  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  my  companion. 
'*  Oh,  indeed,  sir.  Well,  sir,  I  should  like  to  come  and  get  something  from 
yon,  if  you'd  be  at  home  next  week ;  I've  still  that  horrible  hack  of  a 
mormng."    And  he  turned  away  as  a  party  of  men  crossed  to  the  table. 

Haring  no  other  occupation  while  he  was  speaking,  I  could  not  help 
watching  the  countenance  of  this  man.   He  was  a  thin  cadaverous-looking 
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feDow,  of  about  fiye-and-thirty,  witli  shortly-cropped  strong  black 
whiskers,  and  a  sinister  expression  in  his  eye,  which  nught  have  proceeded 
from  a  *'  cast"  in  that  organ,  or  from  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  billiard 
balls  all  day,  down  the  length  of  the  cue  he  held  in  his  hand ;  from  what- 
ever cause,  his  appearance  was  far  from  prepossessing,  although  his  fea- 
tures were  well  formed  and  regolar.  He  bad  long  lean  hands,  too, — veiy 
dextrous  supple  hands  they  seemed ;  evidently  too  soft  and  thin  for  labour, 
too  practised  in  their  stealthy  movements  for  idleness ; — such  hands  have 
I  seen  held  out  by  the  lowest  cadgers  who  pretend  to  sweep  a  crossing, 
or  chalk  shiveringly  upon  the  pavement,  and  crouch  into  doorways  to 
wait  for  charity. 

Two  or  three  haggard-looking  men,  with  dark  puiple-vemed  eyes, 
came  along  the  room  at  the  moment,  looking  round  them  eagerly ;  and 
turning  to  glance  again  at  Maskew,  I  saw  his  attention  fixed  upon  some 
stroke  which  he  was  practising,  with  such  an  expression  of  concentrated 
cunning,  that  I  was  glad  to  take  my  friend's  arm,  and  go  out  together  at 
once. 

"  What  a  den — ^isn't  itP"  said  Scorgles  when  we  reached  the  street, 
"  gaming's  the  great  leveller — they're  fdl  as  much  alike  as  the  lodgings, 
even  in  appearance.  I've  seen  all  grades,  from  the  Italian  vagabond  who 
plays  at  Mora  for  a  melon*-^  the  German  baronial  blackleg ;  thej  soon 
lose  eveiy  characteristic  except  the  intoxication  for  play." 

My  companion  was  gazing  far  away  down  the  street,  where  the  late 
dingy  buildings  showed  white  in  the  soft  silver  grey^of  that  moonlight 
night. 

Six  months  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Scorgles'  supper,  I  was  standing  at 
Mr.  Maxhom's  gate,  with  my  hand  upon  the  beU,  when  I  saw  my 
old  observant  acquaintance — the  waiting-maid  of  Blanche  and  her  sisters 
— <x)ming  round  from  the  side  door,  in  company  with  a  man  who  was 
dressed  in  a  rough  pea  coat.  They  did  not  at  first  perceive  me,  as  I 
stood  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  which  grew  by  the  door-post ;  but  as  I 
came  forward,  the  girl  held  her  companion  back,  with  a  quick  snxpiised 
gesture,  and  left  him  standing  while  she  ran  to  thejgate. 

"  Have  you  rung.  Sir  P"  she  inquired  quickly. 

'*No,"  said  I,  "I  did  not  know  you  were  letting  anybody  out;  are 
there  visitors  P" 

"No,  oh  no;  this  is  a  friend  of  mine;  Mr.  Maxhom  hasn't  seen 
him,  sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well— then  111  ring  the  bell,  and  you  can  let  me  in  thioogh 
the  front  door." 

She  evidently  wished  me  to  say  nothing  about  it.  And  why  should  I P 
It  was  no  affair  of  mine  if  the  girl  had  a  sweetheart, — and  suppose  I 
could  only  see  Blanche  clandestinely,  where  no  followers  were  allowed  P 

The  particular  object  of  my  visit  on  this  evening  was  a  consultation, 
including  numberless  preparations  for  a  ball  on  the  following  Thursday, 
upon  which  occasion  my  sisters  were  invited  to  Clapton  the  day  before ; 
as  these  preparations,  too,  were  connected  with  the  artistic  disposition  of 
certain  crimson  hangings,  evergreens,  and  artificial  flowers,  with  which 
the  girls  intended  to  decorate  the  rooms,  I  had  left  the  dty  early, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  a  long  evening  for  making  experiments. 
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I  almoft  detennined  to  set  my  own  heart  at  rest  by  an  open  dedaration 
to  Blanche  before  the  night  arriyed,  thai  I  might  know  whether,  aa  an 
accepted  suitor,  I  conld  aamune  that  dear  confidential  relationship  which 
shoidd  be  too  secure  for  jealousy  ;  but  I  waa  deterred  by  the  thought 
that,  after  all,  she  might  care  little  about  me  in  such  a  character,  and 
would  place  a  restraint  upon  her  actions,  which  would  make  us  both 
unhappy.  No,  I  would  wait  till  it  was  well  over,  let  things  take  their 
course,  and  make  myself  happy  in  my  own  integrity,  &c.  Even  if  I  had 
not  so  concluded,  however,  1  think  the  sight  of  Blanche's  bright  face,  as 
she  rose  from  the  ground  (where  she  was  sitting  surrounded  by  muslin 
roses)  to  welcome  me,  would  have  dispelled  much  of  my  anxiety.  I 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  hoped  I  was  not  a  conceited  ass  for  thinking  I 
saw  by  their  expression  that  my  suit  might  be  prosperous. 

I  was  soon  provided  with  a  house-ladder,  a  bag  of  nails,  and  a  hanmier, 
with  which  I  knocked  my  fingers  about  dreadfully  in  attempting  to  fasten 
op  festoons  of  roses  twined  upon  long  strings,  which  got  tied  into  knots, 
or  twisted  round  my  legs  when  I  was  standing  upon  the  very  top  of  the 
steps,  with  both  my  hands  full  of  nails  and  the  hammer  in  my  mouth. 

I  had  managed  to  fix  up  several  very  effective  garlands,  however,  and 
was  just  bewildered  in  an  attempt  to  put  a  pair  of  pincers  behind  my  ear 
like  a  pen,  when  Mr.  Solwick  was  announced, — who,  as  I  greeted  him 
from  my  elevated  perch,  was  followed,  I  could  perceive,  by  another  gentle- 
man. This  individual  came  to  the  place  where  I  was  trying  to  reach  a 
refractory  screw,  and,  giving  the  warning  to  **  hold  hard,"  lifted  me  up, 
steps  and  all,  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Good  gracious,  Soorgles  I"  I  exclaimed,  ''  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  He  called  on  me  just  as  I  started,**  cried  out  Mr.  Solwick ;  "  and  we 
thought  you  shouldn't  have  all  the  hai  to  yourselves,  so  I  brought  him 
with  me." 

"  And  0ad  I  am  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Soorgles,"  said  Mr.  Maxhom,  shaking 
hands  with  him.  *'  I've  heard  your  name  very  often  from  my  friend  here. 
Let's  go  and  have  a  cigar,  Solwick ;  and  when  they  can't  do  without  us, 
we'll  come  back  and  show  them  the  true  principles  of  art.  Kate,  give 
Mr.  Soorgles  a  hammer,  and  send  James  into  the  greenhouse  for  the 
garden  ladder." 

My  fellow  lodger  was  a  craital  fellow ;  I  thought  he  must  have  got  his 
decorative  notions  from  the  French  fStes.  In  two  hours  we  had  effected 
a  startling  change  in  the  long  drawing-room,  and  fitted  up  an  ice-room 
(at  the  entrance  of  the  conservatory)  iSce  a  tent  of  red  and  white  fiuted 
calico ;  at  which  the  girls  all  clapped  their  hands,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  new  ally. 

We  sat  down  in  great  state  in  the  hall— every  other  room  in  the  house 
being  engaged ;  and  when  we  had  eaten  and  drank  to  our  heart's  content, 
the  ladies  lighted  our  cigars  for  us  before  they  ranup-stairs,  and  we  sepa- 
nted,  with  sundry  injunctions  to  "  mind  and  come  early  on  Thursday." 

How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  describe  a  ball  supper,  without  repeating 
the  phrases  used  in  every  three-volume  novel  at  the  nearest  drculating 
Hbrary? 

At  Mr.  Maxhom's  party  there  were  all  the  usual  acoompanimenta, 
including  those  elaborate  piano  onea  played  by  the  middle-aged  young 
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lady  with  whitey-brown  ringlets,  who  seems  to  go  to  all  the 
in  her  neighbourhood  for  the  express  purpose  of  executing  such  brilliant 
performances.  There  were  the  same  rout  seats,  with  the  cushions  whidi 
won't  tie  on  (because  the  strings  are  all  broken),  and  persist  in  fsDing 
under  the  table  the  moment  you  attempt  to  sit  down ;  the  same  inerit- 
able  arrival  of  '*  things"  from  the  pastrycook's,  blocking  up  the  hall 
just  as  a  large  party  are  waiting  to  go  up  stairs ;  and  the  supper  itself 
was  the  usual  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  custard  and  chickens,  ham  and 
trifle,  savouiy  pie  and  banrbons^  white  shoulders,  dark  ringlets,  pink 
champagne,  tepid  ices,  and  oyster  patties,  taken  in  the  order  here  set 
down,  and  only  thus  to  be  obtained. 

Scorgles  and  I  had  come  down  in  a  fast  cab, — ^for  I  had  been  the  csose 
of  some  delay  •  in  the  matter  of  a  pair  of  patent  leather  boots,  which 
refused  to  come  on  until  I  had  broken  off  both  the  right-hand  straps,  and 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  inserting  a  piece  of  fiiewoodin 
a  hole  cut  for  the  purpose,  so  that  several  of  the  nearer  guests  had  already 
arrived,  and  were  becoming  ecstatic  in  their  undertoned  praises  of  the 
decorations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooneaway  were  there,  and  Spooneaway 
junior.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  lost  sight  both  of  the  latter 
gentleman  and  of  Scorgles  about  the  middle  of  the  evening,  and  by  supper 
time  had  looked  for  my  sisters  several  times  in  vain,  till  I  saw  Uiem 
altogether  at  one  end  of  the  table,  where  Scorgles  fired  off  a  champagne 
corl^  which  struck  the  ceiling,  and  finally  blobbed  into  an  elderiy  la^'s 
wine-glass. 

An  hour  or  so  before  supper,  Blanche  asked  me  to  go  for  the  kej  of 
'the  conservatory,  which  had  been  left  tied  to  the  handle  of  her  fim  in 
the  breakfast  parlour ;  on  reaching  the  hall,  on  my  return,  I  noticed  a  man 
who  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  attendants,  kneeling  down  over  a  laige 
hamper.  I  should  not  have  observed  him  particularly,  had  he  not  turned 
to  let  me  pass,  when,  as  the  light  from  the  hall  lamp  fell  upon  his  &ce,  I 
•could  not  help  imagining  that  I  had  seen  him  before.  It  was  only  one 
.of  those  indefinite  impressions  such  as  one  feels  sometimes  after  hc^iing 
a  story,  which  in  an  hour  appears  to  have  been  already  familiar  years  a^ 
vsccompanied  by  an  indistinct  notion  that  you  may  have  dreamed  some- 
thing like  it.  He  was  a  thin,  sallow  man,  so  closely  shaved  that  his 
jaws  had  a  blue  tinge  upon  them  where  there  should  have  bera  a  tolerable 
growth  of  black  whiskers — ^rendered  all  the  more  striking  by  a  dingy 
white  neckcloth.  He  turned  to  the  basket  again  after  I  had  paosed  him, 
however,  and  as  I  did  not  see  him  waiting  at  supper  I  had  forgotten  the 
incident,  except  as  some  accidental  resemblance  when  we  left  tlm  table. 

I  had  danced  with  Miss  Pensdale  twice,  and  in  the  unrestrained  bdd- 
ness  which  supper  always  seems  to  impart,  even  at  reunions  where  people 
are  more  than  ordinarily  distant  before  that  repast,  had  suggested  '*  a 
cooler  "  in  the  conservatory,  where  some  ice  was  just  ready  in  the  pink 
and  white  tent  before  mentioned ;  all  the  rest  of  the  party  were  either 
engaged  in  an  interminable  Spanish  waltz,  or  had  not  yet  left  their  wine, 
so  that  we  had  the  place  to  ourselves,  and  sat  down  under  the  green 
leaves  to  eat  raspberry  cream.  It  would  have  taken  twice  as  much  wine 
as  I  had  consumed  that  night  to  have  preserved  my  after-supper  bold- 
ness then,  for  I  felt  my  heart  beating  so  violently  thai  I  was  afrsid 
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Blanche  would  hear  it,  and  a  deep  dreadftd  silence  came  npon  ub,  only 
broken  l^  the  dinldng  of  our  spoons  as  we  both  pretended  to  eat ;  at 
last  Blanche  put  her  plate  down,  and  in  doing  so  dropped  her  bouquet. 
"  May  I  have  this  after  the  ball  ?*'  said  I,  looking  very  red.  "  Why, 
what  will  be  the  use  of  it  to  you  ?"  asked  the  young  lady,  picking  the 
leaves  off  a  geranium ; — "  I'm  sure  you  would  rather  have  one  out  of  the 
hothouse  thui  this  poor  faded  thing."  *'  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  do  not 
destrpj  that  flower ;"  and  my  arm  crept  round  to  the  other  side— only  to 
hold  her  hand  away,  of  course.  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  what  I  said 
upon  that  occasion ; — indeed,  I  never  could  remember  exactly  how  it 
happened,  but  my  arm  drew  Blanche  closer  to  my  side,  and  after  a  Ibw 
minutes  her  long  golden  curls  fell  inside  my  white  satin  waistcoat,  while 
two  teais  fell  upon  my  hand,  which  she  was  holding  between  her  own. 

We  had  been  sitting  so  for  8<«ie  time  when  we  heard  the  voices  of 
wme  kdies  entering  the  room,  and  hastily  brushing  her  eyes  with  a 
handkerehief  while  I  kissed  her  once  upon  the  forehead,  I  drew  m^  com- 
panion's arm  within  mine  and  turned  towards  the  door ;  at  this  mstant 
the  man  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the  hall  came  in,  and  looked  rapidly 
round  hhn,  with  an  air  sosteal  thy  that  I  was  again  wondering  what  made 
his  &oe  familiar  to  me ;  as  we  came  towards  him  I  thought  he  turned 
away  suddenly,  and  in  another  minute  had  gone  through  the  tent  and  out 
at  the  drawing-room  door. 

An  the  time  I  was  conducting  Blanche  to  a  seat  I  was  occupied  in  the 
endeavour  to  remember  where  I  had  met  this  man,  till  at  last  I  determined 
to  go  through  all  the  places  I  had  visited,  in  chronological  order ;  but 
this  was  of  no  use,  and  I  had  given  it  up  as  impossible,  when  it  flashed  upon 
me  so  suddenly  as  to  cause  me  to  whisper  to  Blanche, — "  Who  was  that 
waiter  who  came  into  the  conservatory,  just  before  we  left  it  ?"  "  I  don't 
^w,  indeed,"  replied  she;  "  somebody  from  the  pastrycook's,  I  suppose." 
I  was  at  the  door  in  a  minute,  and  haa  turned  to  go  down  stairs  in  search 
of  Scoigles,  when  I  heard  voices  whispering  upon  the  landing  above  me, 
fod  stepped  lightly  up  two  or  three  stairs,  till  I  could  see  a  woman  hold*" 
ing  a  soiall  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  the  waiter  standing  by  her  side.  '*  Here 
they  are,"  said  she,  holding  out  a  small  bunch  of  keys  upon  a  ring ;  **  I 
fonnd  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  where  he*d  thrown  it  on  the  bed ; 
do  make  haste,  and  I'll  meet  you  outside  by  the  coach-house  wall." 

I  heard  her  coming  down  stairs,  and  went  back  to  open  the  drawing- 
room  door  as  she  passed:  it  was  Blanche's  maid, — the  girl  who  had 
watched  me  so  eagerly. 

*'  Kate,  where  is  your  papa  P"  I  said  to  Miss  Maxhom,  "  I  must  see 
him  directly." 

"He'sin  the  hall,"  shereplied,  "bidding  good-night  to  Mr.  Spooneaway." 

I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  moment,  but  met  my  friend  coming  up 
stairs.    *'  Have  you  all  your  keys  about  you  ?"  I  inquired  hurriedly. 

'*  No,  not  the  keys  of  my  bureau — ^why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Gome  with  me :"  and  I  dragged  him  quickly  up-stairs. 

"  This  is  the  room,"  he  said,  and  turned  the  hanole  of  the  door, — ^but 
it  was  locked  on  the  inside. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  consternation. 

*'  It's  an  old  hasp,"  said  Maxhom*;  "  we  can  force  it  open." 
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**  Make  way,  then,"  replied  I, — ^and  ran  against  it  with  all  my  strength, 
followed  by  my  friend;— ^tiuree  jolts  were  enough,  and  we  both  went  hesd- 
long  into  the  room. 

There,  standing  by  the  bnieao,  was  the  man  I  had  recognised— 
Maskew,  the  bilUard  marker — at  the  gaming-house.  He  held  a  amall  deal 
box  in  his  hand. 

"  Drop  it,  you  villain  1"  said  Maxhom,  making  a  rush  at  him ; — ^but  it 
was  too  late-— the  window  had  already  been  thrown  up,  and  with  an  oath, 
the  fellow  swung  himself  over  the  sill,  and  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"  He  must  have  killed  himself,"  said  I,  looking  out. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Maxhom ;  "  he  has  gone  on  to  the  dung-heap.  We 
must  be  after  him  instantly.   I  dare  not  lose  that  box." 

But  I  stood  before  him — 

'*  You  are  too  heavy,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  your  death." 
.  I  drew  him  out  of  the  room,  and  found  Soorgles  and  some  of  the  lateat 
of  the  party  on  the  stairs, — they  had  heard  the  crashing  of  the  door,  sikI 
wondered  what  it  could  be  about. 

**  Scorgles,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  **  look  to  Mr.  Maxhom,  and  keep 
him  quiet.  I  must  ask  you  to  stay  a  minute  too,  Mr.  Spooneway — ^we  shall 
want  your  dog-cart ;" — and  I  rushed  into  the  hall,  to  look  round  the 
house :  there  was  nothing  there  except  that  the  dung-heap,  round  by  the 
coach-house,  was  scattered  and  flattened ;  but  as  I  stooped  to  look  for 
the  foot-prints  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  wall, — and  on  going  into  the 
light  again,  there  was  blood  upon  my  white  glove. 

The  girl  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Her  box  was  still  in  the  bedroom 
where  she  usually  slept,  and  she  had  evidently  taken  little  with  her:— 
both  Maxhom  and  Scorgles  had  joined  in  the  oearch ;  while  Spopneaway 
went  off  to  put  his  mare  to  at  once : — all  our  efforts  to  find  <the  where- 
abouts of  the  thief  were  of  no  avail ;  so  that  we  at  last  dietenninedto  go 
off  to  Leicester-square,  at  once,  on  the  chance  of  intercepting  him. 

Mr.  Maxhom  was  quite  out  of  heart  for.  some  time ; — tUl  Blanche 
went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

<<  My  dear  Mr.  Maxhom,  what  was  in  the  box?"  I  inquired. 

"  Old  Mr.  Hai^r's  will,"  xepUed  he. 

"  Grandpa's  will?"  said  Blanche ;— oh,  I*m  so  glad  it  wasn't  anybody's 
but  mine, — and  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  get  it  again  ?" 

"  If  it's  in  London  I'll  have  it,"  I  said ;  and. kissing  Blanche's  hand  ran 
down  stairs  and  jumped  into  the  dog-cart  with  Scorgles. 

(To  be  conduded  in  our  next.) 
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THE  TEMPLE  FOUNTAIN. 

"  Thi  Tbxplb  Fountain  u  to  remaid.  The  Beneben,  moYed  bj  the  many 
remoQStnmcet  ther  hare  rroeiTed  on  the  sahjeet,  have  requettod  Mr.  Abraham  to 
find  another  nto  vxt  the  projeoted  library."— ///vWralfif  TtaMt ,  April  25. 


Salutation  to  you  now,  yoa  learned  Temple  benchers : 
Failiog-off  was  there,  I  trow,  in  your  account  of  trenchers  ; 
Falling-off  was  there  of  rent,  as  well  as  fees  and  feeding — 
Cbaacellors  m  gemma  went  elsewhere  for  legal  breeding ! 
Falling-off,  my  countrymen,  was  there  in  chamber-letting, 
Goapl^  with'  a  fialling-off  that  causes  more  regretting. 
Empty  sets  in  Temple  courts  had  raised  some  consternation ; 
Emptiness  in  TempUirs  calls  for  louder  reprobation. 
Bat  these  signs  degenerate  with  satisfaction  leave  I, 
Seeing  now  au^icimm  melioris  avi ; 

Seeing  now  a  state  of  things  that  promises  improvement — 
Manifest  machinecy  for  going  in  a  groove  meant ; 
Going  in  a  groove  exact — smooth — level — rectilinean ; 
Going  in  the  safety  groove— Popular  Opinion. 


Toa  have  got  a  little  nook— every  cockney  knows  it ; 
Every  cockney  picture-book  has  a  print  that  shows  it. 
Gossip-lore  (green-spectacled,  amifi^ly  dozy) 
Pokes  and  potters  oftentimes  about  that  comer  cosy. 
Liitle  cockney  girls  and  boys,  with  oh,  such  pretty  '^nusses,'* 
Play  there  out  of  harm's  way  of  the  cabs  and  omnibuses. 
Poasle-brow'd,  pale,  stooping  men  pace  the  sunny  gravel, — 
Pace  and  pace^  and,  now  and  then,  some  hard  knot  unravel. 
Oh,  but  I  have  loved  the  spot,  any  time  youll  mention,-^ 
Since,  indeed,  I  started  in  the  trade  of  Good  Intention. 
When  that  business  hung  on  hand  then  IVe  left  my  duty- 
Left  <*  the  fever  and  the  fret,"  and  dream*d  awhile  of  Beauty. 
And— when  others  fled  from  town  to  lake,  and  moor  and  mountain-^ 
I  have  laid  my  trouble  down,  beside  the  Temple  Fountain. 


Benchers,  you  are  men,  as  we.    You,  as  we,  have  haply 
Bead  the  book  of  Gamp— the  book  of  Pecksniff,  and  of  Tapley ; 
Conn'd  the  book  of  Chuzzlewit,  and  gathered  from  its  pages 
That  for  which  in  vain  you'd  search  a  library  of  sages. 
Knowledge  of  the  kindred  life  that  flow9  along  the  highways. 
Throbs  with  equal  pulse,  in  poor  and  great  and  wealthy  byways* 
VOL.  in.  z 
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There's  a  passage  in  the  book  to  which  I  have  alluded — 
Passage  rare !  which  overlook  I  don*t  imagiae  you  did. 
Is  it  not  cap.  45,  so  pleasant,  wise,  and  witty? — 
Don*t  you  know  the  cap.  as  well  as  any  cap.  in  Chitty  ? 
Is  it  not,  I  say,  the  cap.  that  fits  the  "  general,  reader," 
Just  as  Love  to  all  must  hap— <;lown,  lord,  and  special  pleader  ? 
Is  it  not  the  cap.,  in  short,  which  one  might  £Edrly  count  an 
Epic  upon  Friendship,  Love,  Law,  Beauty,  and  The  Fountain  ? 


Benchers,  guard  the  spot  in  which  the  Fountain  flashes  brightly;— 

Mr.  Abrabam,  C.E.,  go  find  a  site  less  sightly. 

(Mind,  no  spoiling  King's  Bench-walk,  quadrangle  quaint,  where  trees 

are; 
No  pert  **  elevation  '*  there,  in  "  style  "  as  dead  as  Ciesar !) 
Be  your  praise,  0  Benchers,  sung  by  city-dwelling  mortals, 
Long  as  winged  horse  and  lamb  shall  decorate  your  portals ! 
Company  in  Upper  Hall,  ye  miscellaneous  diners. 
Beading  men,  and  rowing  men,  Queen's  counsel,  swells,  and  liners,— 
Pledge  me  straight  the  benchers  all,  and  pledge  them  in  a  brimmer:" 
May  their  lives  be  gladdenM  by  the  Fountain's  pleasant  shimmer ; 
May  their  shadows  not  be  less  while  hereabout  they  linger, 
Holding  friendly  button  with  communicative  finger ; 
May  the  Fountain,  ages  hence,  keep  babbling  still  their  praises ; 
Babbling,  too,  of  pastures  green,  lambs,  lovers'  walks,  and  daisies. 

G.  T. 


NAPOLEON'S  FLIGHT  FROM  HAM. 

Bt  THB  AiTTHOB  of  **  SKBTCRAI  07  ChWtAM.** 

Among  those  events  which,  properly  or  improperly,  are  said  to  form 
part  of  the  '*  romance  of  real  bfe,  there  are  few  which  strike  us  with 
more  interest  than  the  escapes  from  prison  of  eminent  personage^- 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  read  with  some  degree  of  esLdtement  the 
account  of  Lord  Nithesdale's  flight  from  the  Tower ;  of  the  evasion  of 
Latude  and  D'AUegre  from  the  Bastille ;  of  Lavallette,  rescued  by  tbe 
heroic  devotion  of  his  wife  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Restoration— naji 
of  Jack  Sheppard's  perilous  journey  through  the  iron-bound  doors 
and  across  the  roof  of  Newgate  ?  Perhaps  tibere  is  no  recital  in  ths 
course  of  which  we  so  thoroughly  identify  ourselves  with  the  chief  pe^ 
son  concerned— fozvetting  his  crimes,  if  crimes  he  have  committed 
— wishing  him  God  speed  to  the  end  of  his  adventure — tremtiiog 
at  every  fresh  lock  that  falls,  at  every  new  step  that  sounds  in  tbe 
corridor,  at  etuc^  SQccesBive  official  wl»>  scans  die  nmaway  in  his  dis- 
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gatse,  breathing  only  when  the  last  obetacle  ia  passed,  and  the  freed 
prisoner  falls  on  his  knees,  at  the  edge  of  the  castle-moat,  or  at  the 
first  road-side  cross  past  the  friendly  boundary,  to  thank  God  for  bis 
delirerance. 

In  oar  own  time— -that  is  to  say,  just  eleven  years  ago— a  very  re- 
mftrkable  man  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the  fortress  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  for  life.  His  flight  scarcely  yields  in 
point  of  interest  to  any  similar  event  that  has  been  recorded.  In  his- 
torical importance  it  leaves  nearly  all  of  them  far  behind ;  for  the  man 
has  since  attained  to  the  summit  of  human  ambition,  and  influences  the 
throne  of  a  great  kingdom.  Upon  those  acts  or  the  man  himself  we 
offer  no  opinion.  We  only  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  his  rise  by 
way  of  reminding  the  reader  that  the  events  of  which  we  are  about  to 
give  a  brief  narrative  are  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in 
histoiy,  and  to  form  a  point  upon  which  the  eyes  of  great  novelists, 
now  bent  on  their  pap-spoons,  will  one  day  be  turned  as  a  titbit  for 
fiction.  Some  portion  of  what  fellows  may  be  already  familiar 
to  the  reader  through  the  French  newspapers  of  the  period,  or  from 
books  and  broekwrei  on  the  subject,  to  one  of  which  *'  lepriionmier  tk 
Hem,*'  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  specially  indebted.  No  one  will 
be  sorry,  however,  to  see  the  main  facts  reproduced  in  an  English  dress, 
DOW  that  the  chief  actor  in  them  has  attained  to  a  position  which  ten 
years  ago  no  living  being— with  the  sole  exception  perhaps  of 
himaelf-^could  possibly  have  anticipated. 

In  May  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  pacing  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  Etam,  in  Picardy ;  this  was  the 
only  recreation  allowed  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  court-yard.  He  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  for  that  celebrated  attempt  upon  Boulogne, 
which  had  commenced  with  a  few  cries  of  Fwe  VEm^eur  I  and  ended 
in  an  entry  anything  but  triumphal  into  Paris,  and  the  Conciergerie. 
At  the  period  of  which  we  speak  nearly  six  years  of  that  life  which  has 
since  become  of  so  much  importance  to  Europe,  had  consequently 
passed  away  in  the  solitnde  of  a  prison.  Though  strictly  guarded 
he  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  no  unnecessary  rigour.  General 
tf oatholon  and  a  Dr.  Gonneau  were  p^mitted  to  share  his  captivity. 
He  continued  to  be  attended  by  his  iiaithful  valet,  Charles  Thelin. 
He  (Sould  write  and  receive  lettensi,  subject  to  some  slight  restrictions, 
ftod  visitors  were  admitted  to  his  room  on  obtaining  a  <'  permit"  from 
the  authorities.  His  days  were  passed  in  study,  in  cultivating  a  small 
flower-garden,  and  in  the  ride  on  horseback  just  mentioned ;  and  the 
evenings  were  usually  filled  up  by  a  game  of  whist  in  company  with  his 
friends  and  the  Commander  of  the  fortress. 

Such  a  life  mi^t  almost  have  passed  for  one  of  liberty,  in  compari- 
son with  that  formerly  endured  by  great  state  prisoners  in  the  dungeons 
of  tbe  Bastille.  Still  it  was  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  confinement — 
tempered,  it  is  true,  by  the  humane  practices  of  the  age — still  confine^ 
mttit,  and  what  was  worse,  with  no  teraiunation  in  view.  The  Prince, 
Accordingly,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  his  sentence.  The  friends  of 
his  fiuftUy  had  repeated  interview?  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,^ 
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He  himself  did  not  think  it  heneath  him  to  address  letters  to  the  King, 
and  to  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  demanding  permission  to  visit  his  sick  fiitber 
in  Italy.  Plis  imprisonment  had  formed  the  snlgect  of  debates  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Not  a  stone  had  been 
left  unturned  to  obtain,  if  not  a  remission,  at  all  events  a  mitigation, 
of  his  punishment.  These  proceedings  had  extended  through  five 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1846  that  the  Prince  i^peara 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing  his  prison  doors  thrown  open 
for  him,  and  to  have  conceived,  as  a  last  resource,  the  idea  of  breik- 
ing  through  them  by  flight. 

Various  plans  were,  we  may  suppose,  in  turn  examined  and  rejected, 
though  we  have  only  to  occupy  ourselves  with  that  which  was  at  last 
fixed  upon.  It  consisted  in  procuring,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  the 
introduction  of  a  body  of  workmen  into  the  prison,  in  order  to  favour 
the  Prince's  evasion  under  the  disguise  of  one  of  them.  Luckily,  at  this 
▼ery  moment,  the  Commandant  announced,  on  the  strength  of  orders 
received  from  Paris,  that  the  corridors  and  staircases  were  to  be  pat  in 
repair.  A  number  of  plasterers,  masons,  and  carpenters  accordingly 
made  their  appearance,  arriving  through  the  great  gate  of  the  castle  ia 
the  morning,  and  leaving  by  the  same  road  when  their  labours  were 
ended  for  the  day. 

So  far  so  good.  But  during  eight  successive  days  that  the  Prince 
minutely  observed  the  miginer  in  which  the  works  were  conducted,  he 
was  able  to  note  the  precautions  taken,  and  to  judge  of  the  chances 
which  lay  against  the  success  of  his  project.  In  the  first  place,  the 
workmen,  who  always  arrived  in  a  body,  were  examined  singly  at  their 
entrance  by  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  a  special  gaoler.  At  their 
departure  at  night — ^likewise  in  a  body — ^this  scrutiny  was  condncted 
-in  the  presence  of  the  Commandant  himself.  Their  movements 
ihroughout  the  day  were  carefully  watched ;  if  by  chance  one  of  them 
happened  to  stray  from  his  fellows  to  a  remote  part  of  the  castle,  he 
^as  immediately  followed.  In  the  next  place,  even  supposing  these 
precautions  not  to  have  been  taken,  how  could  the  prisoner  hope  to 
leave  the  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  men,  eveiy  one  of 'whom 
would  liave  known  him,  under  whatever  disguise,  to  be  a  stranger?  The 
notion  (^  leaving  in  company  with  the  workmen  was  one  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

But  the  attention  of  the  prisoner,  continually  bent  upon  one  olgect, 
at  last  perceived  a  weak  point  in  the  gaol  regulations— -a  single  eye, 
as  it  were,  closed  in  the  head  of  the  ever-wakeful  Argus  that  watched 
him  in  his  captivity.  He  noticed  that  on  three  or  four  occasions  a  soli- 
tary workman  bad  left  the  castle  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  retain 
home  for  some  forgotten  tool,  or  to  seek  some  object  required  by  his 
comrades  in  the  village*  Those  who  went  out  in  this  way  were  not 
submitted  to  the  same  minute  examination  at  the  great  gate,  as  attended 
the  entrance  and  departure  of  the  work-people  in  a  body.  Keither  the 
Commander  of  the  fortress  nor  a  special  gaoler  were  at  hand  to  scnh 
tinize  their  features  narrowly.  They  had  simply  to  pass  before  the 
sentinels,  and  such  employ^  c^  tlie  prison  as  might  happen  to  be  ahoat 
before  reaching  the  sergeant,  who  had  charge  of  the  keys,  and  who^ 
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after  a  hastj  glance,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  their  object  in  leaving,  opened 
to  them  the  gate. 

In  this  direction,  then,  laj  the  only  possible  gleam  of  liberty,  but 
the  way  to  it  was  environed  by  difficulties  almost  insurmountable.     It 
vas  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  deceiTo  the  vigilance  of  the  two  warders, 
who  kept  constant  watch  at  the  bottom  of  the  Princess  staircase,  and 
who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  work-people,  so  that  they 
would  at  once  be  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  hce.    Nex^— 
and  this  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  enterprise — to  traverse 
unnoticed  the  work-people  themselves,  some  of  whom  were  always  to 
be  fonnd  employed  on  the  staircase  and  in  the  court-yard.     Lastly,  to 
baffle  the  sentries,  and  the  porter,  and  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  any 
inquiry  that  might  be  addressed  to  the  supposed  mechanic.     Such 
obstacles  might  well  have  arrested  a  man  of  the  most  venturesome 
spirit ;  yet  with  liberty  and  God's  free  air  for  the  goal,  greater  obstacles 
than  these  have  been  surmounted  by  meip  less  venturesome  in  charac- 
ter, less  daring  in  execution  than  he  who  prepared  to  confront  them  on 
the  125th  of  May,  1846. 

That  was  the  day  which,  after  some  delays,  came  to  be  definitively 
fixed  upon  for  the  attempt.  It  was  decided  that  Thelin,  the  valet, 
should  pretext  a  journey  to  Saint  Quentin  for  that  very  morning.  This 
vas  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  accompany  his  master ;  and  the 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  were  obvious.  By  this  means 
Thelin  would  be  the  person  who  would  principally  attract  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  were  about  the  court-yard,  and  would  consequently 
draw  off  attention  from  the  Prince.  Moreover,  he  might  be  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  conversation  any  one  who  appeared  disposed 
to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  supposed  workman.  It  was  determined 
that  another  companion  should  be  associated  in  the  enterprise — ^Ham, 
the  Prince's  favorite  dog,  who  diverted  the  garrison  and  the  warders  by 
his  gambols,  and  who,  for  his  part  in  the  afiair,  merits  a  place  in  the 
biography  of  historical  and  distinguished  animals. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  the  25th,  Dr.  Conneau  and 
the  valet,  stationed  behind  the  curtains  of  a  window,  were  turning  their 
eyes  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  great  gate.  The  object  which 
first  arrested  their  notice  was  of  a  character  anything  but  agreeable. 
The  sentinel  on  duty  happened  to  be  the  very  man  whom  of  all  others 
they  would  least  have  wished  to  see  there.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  attached  to  the  person  of  the  governor,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
examining  with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  one  that  passed.  By  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  good  luck,  this  man  was  relieved — contrary  to 
the  usual  custom— 4t  six  o'clock,  and  replaced  by  another,  from  whom 
^ere  was  less  to  fear. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  workmen  arrived,  and  underwent  the  ordi- 
nary inspection.  Their  appearance  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  two 
anxious  spectators  a  series  of  contre-tempay  which  threatened  to  endan- 
ger very  seriously  the  success  of  the  Prince's  project.  They  were 
fewer  in  number  than  usual.  They  were  all  (in  consequence  of  some 
fSte  or  other)  in  holiday  costume,  whereas  the  Prince  had  prepared  an 
eveiyniay  dress,  and  a  very  dirty  one  into  the  bargain  for  his  disguise. 
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They  were  all  masons  and  painters — ^the  Prince  was  to  be  elothed  as  a 
carpenter.  Not  one  of  them  wore  his  aabois — ^those  were  preciselj 
what  the  Prince  had  managed  to  procure,  and  the  only  covering  for 
the'  feet  which  he  possessed,  of  a  nature  to  match  with  his  mechanic's 
costume.  These  various  points  were  noted  by  the  two  obsenrers  with 
feelings  which  can  be  very  readily  imagined*  for  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  already  made  with  regard  to  Thelin's  journey  did  not 
admit  of  the  attempt  being  pnt  off  to  another  day. 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  had  been  occupied  in  putting  on  over  his 
own  customary  dress  the  blouse  and  baggy  trousers  of  a  French  €a^ 
penter.  He  had  cut  close  his  moustaches,  and  further  disguised  him- 
self by  a  black  wig  with  long  hair.  A  dirty  cap,  a  pair  of  iaboU,  a  blue 
neckerchief,  and  one  or  two  other  accessories  completed  his  costume. 
On  his  shoulder  he  carried  a  long  plank,  the  utility  of  which  will  be 
presently  perceived;  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  placed 
a  short  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,. without  which,  indeed,  no  one  would  seem 
to  present  the  full  and  complete  appearance  of  a  French  mechanic. 

Let  us  add,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this  notice  of  his  external  air, 
that  he  carried  concealed  about  him  two  letters, — one  from  his  mother, 
and  the  other  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  The  danger  of  keeping 
upon  his  person  papers  which  would  serve  to  establish  his  identity  was 
sufficiently  obvious,  but  he  appears  to  have  considered  them  as  a  talis* 
man.  In  addition  to  these,  he  carried  a  poniard,  which  his  most 
ardent  admirers  will  hardly  deny  that  he  was  prepared  to  use  against 
the  first  person  who  '*  in  the  name  of  the  law**  should  attempt  to  arrest 
him.  Thus  equipped,  and  having  moreover  at  the  last  moment  giren 
a  darker  shade  to  his  face  and  hands  by  the  help  of  paint,  the  Frinoe 
quietly  sat  down  to  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  awaited  the  return  of  his  valet, 
who,  according  to  preconcerted  arrangements,  was  entertaining  some  of 
the  workmen  at  a  cfntp  de  matin,  or  early  glass  of  wine. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  this  worthy  servitor  left  his  company,  and 
hurrying  into  the  Prince's  room,  informed  him  that  the  decisive  moment 
had  arrived.  Then  going  down  stairs  he  found  on  the  landing  Dapin 
and  Issali,  the  two  warders,  in  company  with  a  workman  who  was  re* 
pairing  the  stairs.  He  pretended  to  have  some  private  communication 
to  make  to  Issali,  whom  he  drew  apart ;  and  managed  to  place  himself 
in  such  a  position  that  the  warder,  in  order  to  hear  what  he  had  to  saj. 
would  have  his  back  turned  to  the  Prince.  Just  at  this  moment  tbe 
Prince  himself,  who  had  descended  the  stairs  after  his  valet,  found  him- 
self within  a  few  feet  of  Dupin.  At  this  unpleasant  conjuncture,  the 
plank  carried  across  the  shoulder  was  destined  to  render  valuable  8e^ 
vice.  It  enabled  the  Prince  by  a  brisk  movement  to  bring  the  end  of 
it  almost  into  Dupin 's  face,  who,  withdrawing  to  avoid  the  blow,  su£fered 
the  supposed  workman  to  pass  without  looking  at  him  closely. 

The  court-yard  was  now  gained,  but  hardly  had  a  few  steps  been 
made,  before  the  fugitive  encountered  a  fresh  peril.  A  locksmith  who 
was  employed  upon  the  repairs  of  the  castle  approached,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  accosting  him.  Th^lin  with  great  presence  <^ 
mind  called  the  man  aside,  and  managed  to  find  some  pretext  or  other 
for  sending  him  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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Thej  reached  the  fiist  gate  mthout  any  further  adventure.    As  thej 
passed  the  sentinel  on  duty,  Louis  Napoleon  by  letting  fall  his  pipe, 
(Lod  stooping  to  pick  it  np,  contrived  to  exhibit  his  features  as  little  as 
possible.    A  short  way  farther  on  was  the  canteen,  in  front  of  which 
were  the  officer  on  guard,  the  head  engineer,  and  the  director  of  the 
works.    Not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  bestowed  a  glance  on  the 
supposed  workman.    The  sergeant  who  had  charge  of  the  keys  at  the 
great  gate,  aeemed  disposed  indeed  to  scrutinize  him  somewhat  closely ; 
bat  another  seasonable  movement  of  the  plank  drove  him  on  one  side, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  to  conceal  the  Prince's  face.    Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  his  attention  waa  divertjed  to  Thelin  and  the  gambols 
of  the  dog,  and  he  forgot  to  ask  a  single  question.     The  good  sergeant 
would  have  been  surprised  indeed  if  ha  had  known  the  virtue  which 
lay  in  his  key  that  day,  and  that  it  opened  not  only  the  world  of  liberty 
to  an  Imperial  captive,  but  the  road  to  an  Imperial  throne  t 

Between  the  two  draw-bridges  there  occurred  a  very  serious  danger, 
which  threatened,  at  the  last  moment,  to  upset  the  whole  enterprise. 
Two  workmen  approached  on  that  side  of  the  Prince  upon  which  his 
features  were  but  partially  hidden  by  the  plank.  They  expressed 
aloud  their  astonishment  at  not  knowing  him.  Louis  Napoleon,  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  deserted  him,  imitating  the  gesture  of  a  man 
itttigued  by  carrying  a  weight  on  one  place,  shifted  the  plank  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left.  Still  the  two  workmen  appeared  determined 
to  see  his  face.  Detection  would  certainly  have  been  inevitable,  if,  just 
as  they  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  Thelin  and  his  master,  one 
of  them  had  not  suddenly  cried  out,  *'Ah,  it  is  Berthou,  to  be  sure  1" 
They  passed  on  without  further  noticing  their  supposed  comrade.  To 
this  resemblance  between  himself  and  one  of  the  workmen,  the  Prince 
owed  his  escape,  from  perhaps  the  most  serious  peril  which  threatened 
him  throughout  the  whole  day. 

The  road  was  now  gained,  and  the  detested  walls  of  the  castle  for 
e?6r  left  behind.  Before  this  last  result,  however^  could  be  considered 
as  fiiirly  accomplished,  much  remained  to  be  done.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  Dr.  Gonneau  should  give  out  that  the  Prince  was  confined 
by  indisposition  to  his  bed,  so  as  to  account  for  bis  not  appearing  at 
the  usual  hour.  But  it  was  certain  that  this  concealment  could  not  last 
further  than  until  the  evening  visit  of  the  Commandant,  who  was  sure 
to  insist  upon  seeing  the  prisoner  confided  to  his  charge.  Before  this 
time  had  arrived,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  to  have  reached  Valenciennes, 
where  there  was  a  railway  station  on  the  line  to  Belgium — or  at  all 
events,  to  have  put  the  greatest  possible  distance  between  the  pursuers 
and  the  pursued. 

The  Prince  walked  on  slowly  for  some  ^y,  waiting  for  Thelin,  who 
had  hurried  on  to  the  village  to  procure  a  cabriolet,  ordered  the  night 
before.  During  this  anxious  period,  he  found  himself  at  a  bend  of  the 
road,  in  front  of  a  cemetery,  covered,  like  all  burying  places  of  Catholic 
countries,  with  tombs  in  the  form  of  wooden  crosses.  Before  one  of  these 
sacred  emblems  he  prostrated  himself  for  a  few  niioutes  in  prayer,  and 
was  roused  from  his  pious  meditation  by  the  sound  of  wheels.  It  was 
Thelin  driving  the  much-expected  vehicle.     The  Prince  threw  the 
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plank  which  he  carried  into  a  ditch,  jumped  into  the  eabriolet,  and 
grasped  the  reins  and  the  whip,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  ooachman.  They 
had  hardly  gone  many  yards  before  they  werp  terrified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  gend*armes  advancing  in  the  distance  to  meet  them.  It  was 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  these  two  officers  of  police,  who 
belonged  to  Ham,  woald  stop  the  vehicle ;  and  it  would  be  extremeij 
difficcdt  to  gi?e  a  satis&ctoTy  reply  to  their  questions.  The  good  for- 
tune which  had  hitherto  accompanied  the  fugitive,  did  not,  howerer, 
desert  him  at  tbia  pinch.  Some  little  way,  before  reaching  the  cabriolet, 
the  gend'armes  turned  down  a  by-road  which  led  to  Peronne.  Snnt 
Quentin,  which  lies  at  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ham,  was  reached 
without  further  mishap. 

Here  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  postchaise.  Th^lin  undertook 
toprocure  one,  while  the  Prince  walked  on,  on  the  high  road  to  Valen- 
ciennes. So  long  a  time  elapsed  however  before  its  appearance,  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  seems  to  have  gone  for  some  few  moments  oat  of 
the  direct  way  by  means  of  a  short  cut,  became  alarmed,  fearing  that  it 
had  passed  him.  He  inquired  accordingly  of  a  person  driving  a  car- 
riage which  he  met,  whether  a  postchaise  had  been  seen  on  the  high 
road.  The  person  addressed  replied  in  the  negative,  and  drove  on 
without  further  remark.     It  was  the  Troewreu/r-rcydl  of  Saint  Quentin. 

At  last  the  welcome  bark  of  Ham  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  postchaise  drawn  by 
two  stout  horses.  The  travellers  set  off  at  full  galop.  Th6lin,  who 
seems  to  have  been  known  on  the  road,  took  care  to  conceal  his  face 
as  much  as  possible  at  every  stage,  a  precaution  in  which  he  thought  he 
had  fully  succeeded.  It  has  since  however  been  ascertained  that  he 
was  recognised  by  several  persons,  and  more  than  one  expressed  aloud 
his  astonishment  at  seeing  the  Prince's  valet  in  company  with  a  workman. 
Fortunately  no  gend*arme  was  at  hand  to  catch  up  the  expression,  and 
the  walls  of  Valenciennes  appeared  to  view  at  a  quarter  to  two  o*clock. 
The  train  started  for  Belgium  at  four. 

The  period  which  elapsed  before  its  departure  was  signalized  by  two 
incidents,  both  threatening,  at  the  last  moment,  to  bring  discovery  upon 
the  fugitives.  The  first  consisted  in  their  being  asked  for  their  pass- 
ports. Fortunately,  Th^lin  had  about  him  a  passport  left  some  days 
before  at  the  castle  by  an  English  visitor  of  the  Prince.  On  exhibitp 
ing  it,  diey  were  suffered — rather  strangely,  as  it  would  seem — ^to  pro- 
ceed  without  further  question.  Again,  on  the  platform  Thelin  was 
much  alarmed  on  hearing  himself  accosted  by  name.  Turning  round, 
he  perceived  close  to  him  an  inhabitant  of  Ham  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted. He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  reply,  at  once,  to  the  salu- 
tiition,  and  to  inform  his  acquaintance  that  he  had  left  the  service  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  take  a  small  situation  on  the  Northern  Railway. 
The  incident  does  not  appear  Co  have  been  productive  of  further  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  few  hours  the  Imperial  runaway  breathed  the  free  air  of  Bel- 
gium. In  a  few  more  he  was  seated  in  his  lodgings  in  London,  em- 
ployed in  writing  letters  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  flight,  to  Sir 
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Bobert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Count  de  Saint-Aolaire.  His 
note  to  the  latter  concludes  with  the  following  words  : 

**  I  praj  you  to  inform  ihe  French  Gh)vemment  of  my  pacific  inten- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  this  spontaneous  declaration,  on  my  part,  will 
serve  to  abridge  the  captivity  of  such  of  my  friends  as  are  still  in 
prison.*' 

Of  these  friends,  it  may  he  remarked  that  the  courageous  Dr. 
Conneau  was  dragged  off  handcuffed  to  Peronne,  and  condemned  to 
three  months*  imprisonment  for  his  share  in  the  PrinceVevasion.  The 
worthy  Doctor  little  dreamt  ^t  within  a  period  of  ten  years  his  name 
voold  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  bulletins  giving  to  the  world  the 
daily  state  and  progress  of  the  Heir  to  the  French  Imperial  Throne ! 


MRS.  CAPTAIN  CUTTER'S  AWFUL  DESCENT. 

Mim.  Captain  Cutteb  was  master  of  the  Jeremiah  Bang,  and  the  Jere« 
miah  Bang's  captain. 

Mrs.  Captain  Startler  wasn't  roaster  of  the  merchantman  Grolden 
Griffin,  and  wasn't  master  of  the  Golden  Griffin's  captain. 

The  merchantmen  Jeremiah  Bang  and  Golden  Griffin  were  anchored 
of?  Canton,  and  were  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other  by  the 
means  of  trumpets. 

On  one  delightful  evening,  with  the  sun  going  down,  every  thing 
appeared  peaceM  and  serene.  The  birds  skimmed  about  happily,  the 
fishes  floated  to  and  fro  harmoniously,  the  little  waves  were  cosy  (and 
80  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter) ;  the  air  was  brittk,  and  Captain 
Startler  was  chasing  Mrs.  Captain  Startler  up  into  the  rigging  with  a 
poker  in  bis  hand. 

Mrs.  Captain  Startler,  being  chased  up  into  a  comer  of  the  Golden 
Griffin,  gave  three  sharp  yells.  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter,  seated  placidly 
at  tea  on  board  the  Jeremiah  Bang,  remarked,  **Dear  me.  Captain 
Cutter,  they're  at  it  again  !" 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Startler  were  always  at  it.  The  birds  were  awoke 
at  midnight  by  screams  from  the  Golden  Griffin ;  perambulating 
Chinese,  on  the  neighboring  shore,  were  startled  at  mid<day  by 
screams  from  the  Golden  Griffin.  It  might  Imve  been  supposed  that 
that  ship  was  loaded  with  screams,  and  was  continually  discharging  her 
cargo.  The  fact  was,  Captain  Startler  was  a  brute  of  a  husband,  and 
would  fall  upon  his  lawfully  wedded  wife  in  the  space  of  a  flash  of  wit^ 
and  often  when  his  lawfully  wedded  wife  had  thought  him  in  a  capital 
humor  for  Captain  Startler. 

And  when  Captain  Startler  did  fall  upon  his  wife  (and  I  have  said 
he  was  always  at  it),  Mrs.  Captain  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it  indeed. 
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If  she  shot  oat  of  the  state  oabm  when  he  made  a  lunge  at  he?,  he  kept 
her  out ;  if  she  didn't  shoot  out,  he  kept  her  in,  and  gave  her  victoaU — 
when  it  suited  him.  To  smash  the  crockeiy-ware  was  a  livelj  and  eft- 
repeated  way  in  which  Captain  Startler  displayed  his  fun.  Mrs.  St|irtler 
would  perhaps  have  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  and  made  the  tea,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  her  captain  smacked  at  the  tray,  upset  it  on  the  floor  in  a 
moment,  and  then  danced  a  war-dance  among  the  fragments.  Mrs. 
Startler  used  sometimes  to  save  a  cup,  or  a  plate,  or  a  saucer,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  by  popping  it  under  her  apron,  or  into  her  pocket ; 
but  she  didn't  always,  because  her  Edwin  (he  was  named  Edwin)  dis- 
covered that  move  after  a  time,  and  then  upon  subsequent  smashingi 
he  would  occasionally  shake  his  unlucky  Angelina  (she  was  named 
Augelina)  up  and  down  like  a  physic  bottle,  when  out  came  the  plate, 
or  the  cup,  or  the  saucer,  and  Captain  Startler  smashed  it  to  powder. 

On  that  particular  evening,  when  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter  remarked 
*'  they're  at  it  again,"  in  truth  they  were,  or  rather  he  was,  at  it  again: 
Captain  Startler  was  unable  to  resist  a  desire  to  pitch  the  accustomed 
tea-tray  smack  into  his  wife's  open  trunk,  and  he  did  it — (mind,  not  that 
the  general  smash  was  of  any  much  value,  for  every  blessed  piece  that 
composed  it  had  a  pattern  all  to  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  cracks,  chips, 
and  plaster-patchings) — did  it,  all  but  the  milk -pot,  which  Angehna 
popped  behind  her  with  the  rapidity  of  a  shock  of  electricity.  But 
Edwin  marked  the  pot  and  thirsted  for  it;  so  he  made  for  Mrs.  Captain 
straight ;  but  that  lady,  maddened  at  the  idea  of  yet  another  smash,  de- 
termined to  make  the  pot  its  own  avenger,  and  offered  it  to  the  Captain 
like  a  ball,  and  he  caught  it  on  his  teeth.  The  Captain  had  no  sooner 
got  it  on  his  teeth  than  Mrs.  Captain  Startler  sloped  it  in  an  almighty 
short  time,  followed  by  the  Captain  poker  in  hand. 

The  Captain's  usuid  safety-valve,  the  first  mate,  having  stumbled  up 
again  his  cap'en,  Mrs.  Startler  was  temporarily  saved  from  being  regu- 
larly smashed  up ;  but  she  got  the  speaking-trumpet  in  the  regions  of 
the  back — ^it,  the  trumpet,  happening  to  be  handy  to  Edwin's  hand  when 
the  poker  was  wrenched  from  it. 

Mrs.  Startler  seized  the  trumpet,  and  hailed  the  Jeremiah  Bang;— 
'*  Jeremiah  Ba-ang !     Ah'-hoy!" 

Mrs.  Captain  Cutter  stopped  in  the  centre  of  swallowing  a  bit  of 
bacon  as  she  heard  the  summons,  ordered  her  Captain  to  follow  her 
with  the  trumpet — (he  did) — and  ascended  as  though  going  to  a  throne. 

**  Ah'^hoy  !  ah'-hoy !"  she  said,  through  ker  trumpet. 

*^  Oh !  ain't  he  been  a-going  it  this  blessed  evening,  Mrs.  Captain 
Cutter,"  said  Angelina — through  the  trumpet. 

''  A  wretch  t"  said  the  Cutter. 

'*  A  pompious  wretch,"  said  the  female  Startler. 

*<  Ha,  ha,  ha!*'  said  the  male  Startler. 

<*  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter,  if  I'm  took  away  this  very  evening,  youll 
carry  home" — 

Symptoms  of  wailing  through  a  trumpet 

••  A  wretch  1" 

•*  A  pompious  wretch." 

*'Ha— har-4ia!" 
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First  mate  on  board  tbe  Golden  GrifGln.— *«  Do' hold  $(mt  tongue, 
Cap*en  Sartler." 

Oap*en  Startler.—"  Sha'n*t." 

A  good  deal  of  scuffling. 

*'  I  aaj,  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter,**  said  the  other  Captainess,  *'  jou 
remember  the  chanej  plate  the  Consurs  lady  give  me  the  other  day, 
when  that  brute  went  on  as  he  did  ?*' 

(This  was  a  reference  to  a  dinner  at  the  ConsuVs,  when  Mr.  Startler 
had  pulled  off  his  coat,  consequent  upon  the  place  being  like  a  "damned 
oven/*  and  where,  bmng  compelled  to  assume  that  coat  again  as  the 
odIj  means  of  avoiding  ignominious  expulsion,  he  had  fired  off  the 
information  every  five  minutes  during  dinner,  that  he  was  *^  sweating 
like  a  pig." 

"  Ah !  I  remember,*'  said  the  Cutter. 

"  It*B  gone,**  said  the  Startler. 

"  A  wretch !" 

''  Here  you  1  are  you  a  man,  you  Gutter  ?*'  said  Captain  Startler, 
jelting  through  his  hands — be  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  trumpet, 
because  the  first  mate  fell  every  moment  upon  him  with  a  shock. 

*' Yes,  I  am"  said  Captain  Cutter. 

"  Then,**  bellowed  Captain  Startler,  "  pitch  that  woman  of  yours 
dowD  the  hatchway.     I  would  mine  if  I  could  get  at  her." 

Lunge  on  the  part  of  the  cap*en,  and  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
mate. 

"  I  aint  been  ashore,**  said  Mrs.  Captain  Startler,  somewhat  re- 
coTered,  but  yet  sobbing  through  the  trumpet, — **  since  that  day,  and  he 
says  I  shall  live  on  raw  pork  and  hard  biscuit,  and  for  a  woman  in  my 
situation  too  !*^(Mrs.  8.  always  vhu  in  a  situation,  according  to  her  own 
showing),  '*  and  oh !  good  gracious,  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter,**  continued 
Angelina,  breaking  down  again ;  *'  he's  been  and  smashed  up  the 
cheer  (the  lady's  chair,  for  purposes  of  dignified  descent  down  a  ship's 
side):  '*  and  now,  if  he*d  let  me  go  ashore,  I  can't.** 

"A  wretch  !"  said  Mrs.  Cutter,  in  the  largest  manner. 
•  •'  A  pomp — *'  answered  the  other  nautical  lady,  when  her  Edwin 
finished  the  sentence  with  a  projectile,  his  Blucher  boot  to  wit,  which 
he  cast  at  his  lady,  knocking  thereby  the  conversational  trumpet  into 
the  midst  of  a  coil  of  rope,  and  making  Angelina's  situation  worse  than 
ever. 

"  Captain  Edward  Startler,"  said  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter,  through  her 
trumpet,  as  she  saw  her  sister  captainess's  instrument  fiy  out-  of  her 
hand,  and  raising  her  voice  a  full  octave ; — "  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  was  no  man,  you  are  ke.  And  if  the  voice  of  a  single  female  can 
be  heard — " 

''  Can't  it  r*  from  Captain  Startler. 

" 1  call  you  a  brute  and  a  coward,**  continued  Mrs.Captain  Cutter, 

who  uttered  the  word  "coward**  as  though  it  was  a  perfectly  new 
epiUiet  she  had  never  thought  of  till  then. 

*'  I  tell  you  what,  old  woman,**  said  Captain  Startler,  "if  I  was 
there,  I'd  take  you  down  a  peg  or  two.  If  I  was  Captain  Cotter  I'd 
imsmhyour  chair  in  the  space  of  no  time." 
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*'  Would  you*  sir,  indeed  1*'  remarked  Mrs.  Captain  Gutter ;  "  bat  he 
won't ;  Captain  Cutter  is  a  man  who  is  a  man  ;  and  as  for  the  chair, 
sir,  I'm  going  to  use  it,  sir. — I'm  going,  sir,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  sir,  to  the  governors,  sir"  (the  English  governors  Mrs.  C. 
meant)— <' John  Rogers,  come  forrard  with  a  will,  and  lower  the 
boat." 

Then  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter  removed  the  trumpet  from  her  heated 
£ice,  and  told  her  husband  to  take  it, — (he  did). 

'*  Hurrah !"  said  Mrs.  Captain  Startler  through  her  trumpet,  which 
she  had  recovered  after  a  struggle  and  a  tangle  of  her  unfortunate  legs 
in  a  stack  of  cable  ; — **  Hurrah !" 

Aye  1  it  was  a  grond  sight  to  see  Mrs.  Captain  Cutter,  preparing  to 
descend.  She  came  on  deck  again,  for  she  had  honored  the  state  cabin 
with  her  presence  after  resigning  the  trumpet — ^resplendent !  She  had 
on  a  blue  silk  dress 'that  was  all  flounces,  a  white  silk  shawl  that  was  all 
airiness  and  beauty,— -her  bonnet  was  magnificent— her  gloves  perfec- 
tion. She  was  fully  rigged  to  sail  into  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
before  whom,  as  she  informed  the  unimportant  Cutter,  she  meant  to 
lay  the  state  of  things  in  the  Golden  Griffin. 

Aye  I  it  was  a  magnificent  sight  to  see  Mrs.  Cutter  get  into  her  chair 
(which  was  never  by  any  means  to  be  smashed  up)  and  swing  over  the 
ship's  side,  almost  directly  over  the  boat  which  was  to  take  her  to  the 
governors.  Aye !  a  magnificent  sight,  indeed.  She  seemed  Nemesis 
about  to  descend  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  ill*U8ed  woman ;  she 
seemed  Justice  with  her  bandage  off,  her  scales  up,  and  dressed  in  a 
blue  silk  dress,  that  was  all  flounces.  The  zephyrs  kissed  Mrs.  Cutter's 
cheeks,  and  bade  her  speed  well.  £very  eye  looked  with  love  kindling 
in  it  on  the  noble  woman,  as  she  was  about  to  speed  on  her  enand  of 
good*  She  gave  the  order  to  let  go ;  the  willing  sailors,  cried — *'Aje ! 
aye !  ready  ma'am,  ready ;"  she  leant  forward  to  look  upon  the  doubtless 
fearing  features  of  Captain  Edwin  Startler,  as  she  cleft  the  air  with 
speed  as  a  retributive  arrow, — when  the  hand  that  went  across  the  chair  to 
Mrs.  Captain  safe,  not  being  able  to  support  the  avenging  lady's  slope 
forward— -gave  way  at  the  exact  centre,  and  in  another  moment  Mrs. 
Captain  Cutter  of  the  Jeremiah  Bang  was  covered  with  ignominy  and 
salt-water. 

'*  Oh  I"  said  Angelina,  and  let  the  trumpet  go  after  Mrs*  Captaio 
Cutter. 

"Ah!  ah!  ah!"  said  the  inhuman  Captain  Startler,  ''good 
again  f." 

They  hoisted  that  unfortunate  lady  up ;  the  blue  silk  dress  which  ires 
all  flounces  clinging  about  her  like  a  ball  reputation,  and  when  they  got 
her  on  deck,  the  first  thing  the  jolly  manners  saw  her  do,  was  to 
"catch"  Captain  Cutter  a  ringing  slap  on  the  face. 

And  the  next  day  the  Jeremiah  Bang  was  off  under  iiill  sail;* and 
Mrs.  Captain  Cutter  did  not  show  herself  on  deck  till  she  was  quite  sure, 
by  means  of  an  horizon-sweeping  telescope  applied  to  successive  cabin- 
windows,  that  the  Golden  Griffin  was  miles  beyond  the  extremest  per- 
spective. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  following  ttanni  were  written  at  the  request  of  a  Lad j — when  a  Md  domettie 
berMTemeot  had  oocurred  luddenly  in  the  Author'a  family. 


Thb  leyel  son  o*er  glen  and  glade 

The  golden  hues  of  evening  throws ; 
Mount  Sandel  deepens  into  8hade» 

Ratheane  is  sunk  in  calm  repose ; 
The  murmurs  of  the  waterfall 

Float  gently  down  from  Castleroe-^ 
Afar  the  sun  sinks  o*er  Cart-hall — 

More  near  the  Baun's  dark  waters  flow. 

The  ling'ring  orb's  refulgent  ray 

Foretels  the  eyening*s  dark  declinot— 
It  brightens  where  my  children  play« 

It  radiates  round  Vmt  brow  of  thine ; 
And  sadly  o*er  the  mind  are  brought 

The  feelings  of  our  earlier  years, 
Before  the  heart  in  pain  was  taught, — 

Hope's  rainbow  tints  are  formed  of  tears. 

On  such  an  eve — *twere  yain  to  tell 

How  many  years  have  pass'd  since  then — 
We  wandered  as  the  shadows  fell 

Through  green  Mount  SandeFs  shaded  glen. 
With  me  it  was  that  early  time, 

When  childhood's  thoughts  in  boyhood's  blend  ; 
With  them  *twas  manhood's  earliest  prime, 

When  hopes  to  earnest  efforts  tend. 


My  brother's  deep  and  earnest 

Your  brother's  gentle  Southern  tone. 
In  memory's  light  before  me  rise, 

Recaird  so  strongly  by  thine  own ; 
For  BOW  your  every  movement  bears 

The  impress  which  your  brother's  bore — 
The  smile  each  radiant  feature  bears 

Is  that,  which  then  in  joy  he  wore. 

And  down  the  road  along  the  stream 
In  laughing  converse  on  we  came ; 

We  saw,  as  now,  yon  glorious  beam 
Tinge  all  the  west  with  hues  of  flame^ 
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Above  the  heights  of  dark  Gart-hall, 
We  saw  the  same  red  sun-set  glow — 

We  heard  the  same  low  waterfall — 
We  saw  the  same  dark  river  flow. 

« 

Oh  !  where  are  now  the  words  that  thrill'd. 

Where  now  the  aspirations  high — 
Those  thoughtful  earnest  hearts  that  fiU'd 

With  hopes  as  bright  as  yonder  sky? 
Alas !  my  brother-^far  away 

Beneath  St.  Mary*8  cypress  shade, 
By  the  lone  shores  of  Pevensey, 

Thy  silent  grave  was  early  made. 

And  where  the  friend  whom  kindred  thought 

And  like  pursuits  made  early  known  ? 
To  him  that  hoped-for  future  brought 

A  fate,  alas !  too  like  thine  own : 
The  same  warm  heart  so  deeply  stirr'd 

By  high  resolves  the  world  to  bmve-^ 
The  same  long  years  of  hope  deferred, 

The  same  sad  silent  early  grave. 

And  ever  as  the  evening  folds 

Her  silent  mantle  round  the  day, 
The  mem'ry  quiet  converse  holds 

With  those  beloved  ones  pass'd  away. 
-The  kind  old  man  from  childhood  loved^ 

The  brother  more  than  brother  dear ; 
The  gentle  sisters, — all  hare  proved 

We've  no  abiding  city  here. 

I 
I  •  I 
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Still  wte  are  hedged  with  blessings  round  : 

The  sun  ihat  o*er  thy  raven  tress 
Hath  cast  its  rays,  a  golden  crown— 

Thy  dark  eyes  speaking  happiness — 
The  .bright-hair*d  children  where  tfaey  play, 

Lapp*d  in  the  heaven's  elysian  light — 
The  world  around-— the  closing  day 

With  hues  of  hope  and  joy  are  bright. 

Awake !    Thou  dreamcst — evermore 

Is  gone  that  summer's  day 
From  wooded  glen  and  rocky  shore 

Evermore — ^away. 
By  thy  side  the  dark^y^d  maiden 

Might  DP  longer  stay ; 
Time  was  coming,  serrow-kden, 

Beckoning  her  away. 
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Sadly  are  the  uight  winds  sighing — 

By  the  taper's  ray, 
Where  my  angel-child  is  lying. 
Patient,  uncomplaining,  dying,--* 

There  we  watch  and  pray. 
Midnight !  o*er  the  gloomy  waters 

Fitful  star-gleams  stray-^ 
Fever-flashed,  my  darling  daughter 

Soon  shall  pass  away. 

Mom  again  upon  the  water ! 

Ere  the  noon  of  day»- 
He,  the  Lord,  whose  life-hlood  bought  her — 
Love  and  gentleness  who  taught  her«-* 
To  His  fold  hath  safely  brought  her : 

Earth  has  passed  away. 

Such,  alas !  are  earthly  pleasures — 

Such  the  joys  that  here  are  known ; 
When  we  safest  deem  our  treasures. 

In  a  moment  they  are  gone  ; 
When  our  circle  seems  completest 

Broken  are  its  fairest  rings ; 
Brightest  hues  are  ever  fleetest—^ 

'Tis  the  fate  of  earthly  things — 

As  the  close  of  day  draws  nearer 

Mellow  tints  enrich  the  sky, 
So  the  loved  grow  ever  dearer 

When  we  know  that  they  must  die ; 
As  by  night,  when  all  is  shrouded, 

Loveliest  scenes  no  more  are  fair. 
So  is  all  around  us  clouded 

By  the  darkness  of  despair* 

As  the  sunset's  golden  glories 

Wreathed  the  maiden's  brows  with  light. 
While  the  stream  rolFd  down  before  us, 

Shaded  by  the  coming  night ; 
So,  while  all  is  grief  and  sorrow 

In  this  lower  world  of  ours. 
O'er  ber  dawns  a  glorious  morrow, 

Midst  the  everlasting  bowers. 

Here  we  see  the  dim  reflection 

Of  that  glorious  light  alone. 
Which  doth  shine  in  full  perfection 

Where  my  darling  child  hath  gone  : 
There,  in  gldry,  rduttd  her  gather 

Kindred  spirits  earlier  home — 
Saviour !  Friend  !  Creator !  Father ! 

Welcome  her  qo  more  to  roam. 


THE    WAITING-ROOM. 


FBOU  THE  CENTBAL  CBIHINAL  COUBT  CIBCDLAB. 

JoHK  NoAKBi,  7S,  Thomu  Sdlo^  18,  bihI  Peter  Jenkins  4G,  oonvieted  of  hocin- 
jjjallng,  aecompmied  with  bnrgUiy,  uton,  nuiuliugfater,  »ad  Oiegtl  pawnjng, 
were  tmuffht  up  for  Jnd^ent. 

Bia  Loraitaip^  addreaniig  NmImb,  uid,  itwumcat  uinAil  tOMeuieldeilriiuD 
in  Knb  a  podtion.  "nie  icla  of  which  the  jaiy  had  niost  praperly  foniid  him 
gailtj.  were  mon  than  ordinarflr  fearful  to  contemplate,  trem  tneir  having  been 
committed  bj  one  wlio  had  paned  the  natnral  tenn  of  cxiideiiceL  The  wnteDoe 
of  the  Court  wai,  that  he  b«  (nmiported  for  (en  jt*n. 

The  ieanted  Jod^,  in  paning  sentence  upon  Stilee,  obaerred  that  he  (Lord 
DromedaT7)  waa  gneved  bejond  exjntenon  to  iiave  iiefore  him,  mtder  nich 
drauuiUiMee,  m  mere  yonth.  The  piuoDer  had  been  Jnrtlf  mavicted,  iHet  a 
patient  betrinfc,  of  oiinea  which  were  iDcaknlablj'  more  bonible  becaoae  prape- 
trated  bf  aa  yonng  a  man.  Hie  Gooit  could  not  paaa  a  milder  aenlence  than  that 
often  yean'  traoepoctation. 

HiiLMdahJp  then  called  on  JenUna,  and  remarked  Uiat  a  more  ahoeldiis  q>eo- 
tade  than  a  man  In  the  prime  of  life—a  man  in  the  fbU  poMeemn  ot  ngenoa 
bodily  and  mental  facidtiea,  yet  etanding  in  a  felon'e  dock,  oonTicted,  Ij  a  moel 
npright  and  laodalde  veitUet,  of  aeveral  atroeioui  deedjs  oould  not  be  imagliMd. 
He  (the  learned  Judge]  felt  he  ehonld  be  neglecting  hJa  duty  to  aodely  and  tlia 
lawi  o(  the  land  if  lie  niled  to  mark  his  eenae  of  each  ootngea  aa  the  part  of  one 
who  had  neitjier  ^e  ezcnae  of  youth  nor  the  palliation  of  age  fbr  hi*  mwdeeda ; 
and  lie  moat  accordin^y  pan  a  Knlence,  in  thii  particular  ease,  of  ten  year^ 
trannortation. 

G.  T. 
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THE    SHAM    PAMPHLETS. 

B£I2fO  H£UOIBS,   MAXIMS,    AND   OPINIONS  OF  A    '<  VALET  DB   SHAM.** 

Edited  bt  Jas.  H.  Fribwell. 
INTRODUCTION. 

WHICH  C0XCKBN8  THE  PUBLIC  IK  QBNXRAL  AND  THE  BEADXB  IN  PARTICULAR. 

I  AM  about  to  write  a  sham  book,  or  a  book  upon  sham.  An  historian 
was  wanted^  and  I  come  boldly  forward  as  the  Macaiilay  of  the  sub- 
ject—the Historian  (with  a  big  H)  of  the  Age  (with  a  large  A).  Of 
the  importance  of  the  matter  in  hand  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  there  is 
not  anything  which  can  add  to  it.  It  concerns  all  about  us.  It  con* 
cems  you,  my  pretty  young  lady,  just  fresh  from  the  drawing-room— 
from  the  very  sole  of  your  kid  shoe,  to  the  tip  of  your  marabout  fea- 
thers. Madam  Devy,  who  made  that  robe,  and  the  famous  Isidore 
who  dressed  your  golden  hair,  they  know  all  about  it ;  they  and  your 
ladies*- maid  could  tell  how  much  of  you  was  sham — plain  immitigated 
sham! 

Your  papa,  too,  as  you  say  mincingly,  your  dear  papa,  who  disguised 
himself  in  a  big  scarlet  coat  irom  Buckmaster's,  huge  silver  epaulettes, 
and  the  absurdly  worked  collar  of  a  deputy-lieutenant*s  uniform — ^he 
was  sham,  and  he  suffered  for  it.  His  useless  sword  felt  awkward,  his 
padded  breast  tight  and  puffy,  his  collar  horridly  stiff.  Ha  I  ha !  and 
then  to  sit  opposite  your  mother  and  yourself  with  his  back  to  the 
horses,  which  he  cannot  stand,  for  three  mortal  hours  in  that  carriage, 
you,  his  two  ladies,  up  to  your  very  eyes  in  the  skirts  of  your  dresses, 
packed  carefully  on  your  knees  not  to  get  crumpled.  Precious  shams, 
all  of  you — victims  and  martyrs  to  the  Juggernaut  of  sham  as  well. 

It  is  this  kind  of  sham — court  sham,  shop  sham,  military  sham, 
civil,  aye,  and  uncivil  sham,  law  sham,  counter  and  bank  sham,  pulpit 
and  religious  sham,  that  I  intend  to  treat  of  and  attack.  I  believe  it 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  evil,  of  every  national  disgrace,  of  all 
social  anomalies.  I  believe  that,  afler  all,  it  is  but  a  bastard  pleasure 
to  indulge  in  it ;  it  may  have  honey  in  its  mouth,  but  it  has  gall  in  its 
heart,  and  a  sting  in  its  taU.  We  are  better  without  it.  Let  us  sit 
down,  then,  and  have  a  good  grumble,  more  anglicanomm.  Ventilate 
the  subject  and  admit  fresh  air,  the  sickness  may  then  decrease. 
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Domestic  sham  I  especially  hate.  We  are  all  such  preciotis  hatchet- 
throwers  at  home.  We  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 
Why  not  try  and  think  honestly  and  truly  at  least  ? 

As  the  Reverend  Ephraim  Growl  says  in  his  heavily  infantine  maga- 
zine (Fortnightly  Grumble :  Squall,  Amen  Comer :  One  Halfpenny), — 
These  papers  are  especially  intended  for  the  young.  It  is  at  the  outset 
of  life  that  we  make  the  mistake.  Like  Julius  Cffisar — please  to  mark 
the  classic  allusion — we  stumble  on  the  sands  as  we  alight  from  the 
ship,  and  we  are  beaten  back  from  the  vast  region  of  life  we  ought 
to  conquer  and  subdue.  If  we  could  begin  softly  and  at  the  beginning — 
oh,  if  we  could !  Instead  of  doing  so,  we  are  all  so  fond  of  rushing  into 
the  middle  of  all  things — so  fond,  indeed,  that  we  rush  into  misery. 
We  try  to  run  before  we  can  well  walk,  we  draw  post  chits  upon 
futurity,  become  men  before  we  have  well  done  being  boys,  and  take 
to  all  kinds  of  sham  and  deceit  to  cover  our  weakness.  In  middle  life, 
if  we  are  at  all  ingenuous,  we  look  backwards,  and  a  dreary  look  it  is. 

Thus,  Tom  Jones,  who  has  been  plodding  along  the  Essex  Flats,  at 
last  reaches  an  elevation  sufficient  to  afford  him  a  view  of  his  past 
journey.  He  wipes  his  brow,  and  as  he  turns  round,  being  sufficiently 
covered  with  mud,  and  very  wet,  desperately  tired  and  bruised,  besides 
being  thoroughly  disgusted,  confesses  to  himself  that  he  is  tired  of  the 
way.  Glancing  over  his  path,  he  finds  out  that  he  might  have  escaped  half 
the  bruises,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  dirt.  There  was  a  little  quiet 
footway,  rather  narrow,  and  melancholy  enough  perhaps,  quiet  and 
simple,  which  would  have  avoided  all  the  pitfalls  poor  Tom  plunged 
into.  Tom  did  not  choose  that  way  of  life.  "  Ah  1"  thinks  he,  "  if  I 
had  not  determined  upon  following  that  stupid  profession,  but  having 
taken  to  a  quiet  trade,  how  much  better  should  1  have  been  ?  And 
even  then,  when  I  was  succeeding  pretty  well,  a  bachelor,  lonely 
enough,  but  not  unhappy,  why  needed  I  to  rush  headlong  into  love 
with  Sophia — I  loved  her,  and  do  now,"  cries  honest  Tom,  looking  me- 
ftdly  at  his  boots,  "but  by  jingo,  what  trouble  have  I  got  her  .into, 
poor  girl ;  and  look  at  our  family,  what  can  become  of  them  ?  " 

Tom  heaves  a  sigh  at  this  period,  shoulders  his  pack,  and  his  eyes 
dimmed  a  little  with  accustomed  tears — for  the  selfish  beggar  is  always 
pitying  himself — ^jogs  on,  plunging  into  the  mud  as  much  as  ever,  and 
putting  down  to  little  Sophia — whom,  to  say  the  truth,  he  loves  ten- 
derly, and  who  is  his  guardian  angel — half  the  misfortunes  which  he 
alone  incurs.  Why  need  Tom  give  this  party  ?  Why  interfere  with 
that  friend  ?  What  necessity  is  there  for  him  to  belong  to  that  club  ? 
Could  he  not  have  saved,  for  instance,  half  the  amount  he  has  spent 
in  clothes  ?  Does  he  ask  himself  those  questions  ?  Does  he  try  to 
pick  his  steps  at  thirty  much  more  than  he  did  at  twenty  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Jones,  she  occasionally  gives  her  husband  a  sly  push. 
She  has,  poor  soul,  encouraged  him  in  this  little  extravagance  and  that 
little  pride,  and  has  more  than  once  stepped  into  the  mud  herself. 
Why  should  Mrs.  Thumb's  husband  (insignificant  little  wretch  he  \%) 
be  better  dressed  than  her  Tom,  who  is  a  pretty  feUow  and  five  feet 
ten  ?  No !  she  wishes  him  to  look  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  thus  Tom 
and  his  wife  play  into  each  other's  hands  pretty  closely.     There  is  only 
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this  difference :  Mrs.  Jones's  foibles  are  half  virtues,  and  Mr.  Jones's 
Tirtues  are  half  vices.  Heaven  help  him !  so  he  goes  on  meeting  debt 
after  debt  bravely,  never  beforehand,  straining  muscle  and  sinew,  till 
at  last,  spent  and  exhausted,  the  Great  Bill  becomes  due,  the  bill 
which  can  not  be  renewed,  and  he  meets  it  like  a  man. 

Sophia,  -when  she  wipes  poor  Tom's  lips  and  her  own  eyes,  going 
,  down  into  her  parlour,  and  sitting  in  her  husband's  chair — she  is  yet 
too  wonderstruck  at  the  strange  visitor  Death  to  weep — begins,  too,  to 
think  that  life  is  not  quite  a  jest,  nor  a  pleasant  party,  nor  a  play,  but 
a  very  serious  business,  with  which  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  they 
had  been  more  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  humble-minded.  What 
were  station,  place,  and  talent  to  her  husband  now  ?  What  was  that 
great  bugbear  Respectability — that  English  Boguey — now?  Who 
cared  for  Mrs.  Thumb's  opinions?  What,  finally,  was  the  world? 
Perhaps  poor  Tom  could  tell  I 

Mrs.  Jones  begins  then  to  find — as  we  all  do  when  we  meet  with  a 
great  grief — that  very  much  of  it  was  sham ;  call  it  vanity,  emptiness, 
anything  you  like — to  realise  it  to  English  ears,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  slang,  let  us  call  it  sham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  represent  the  common-place  English 
couple,  would  not  have  run  into  half  their  difficulties  had  it  not  been 
for  sham.  It  pervades  middle- class  life ;  it  is  a  desire,  as  I  take  it,  to 
appear  something  better  than  you  are  yourself,  and  to  give  everything 
about  you  a  different  aspect  from  reality.  It  ruins,  and  is  ruining, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  will  do  so  stDl.  It  is  unsocial,  unchristian, 
bestial,  and,  heaven  knows,  stupid,  ignorant,  and  foolish.  It  is  emi- 
nently snobbish — so  much  so,  that  in  writing  these  papers  I  have  to 
guard  myself  against  going  over  ground  lately  trodden  by  a  master 
spirit,  who  chronicled  the  doings  of  the  Snobs.  If  we  only  dared  to 
be  true,  to  be  thoroughly  barefaced  and  honest,  and  were  not  so  careftd 
to  provide  all  our  friends  with  Claude  Lorraine  glasses,  oh  I  ye  econo- 
mists, what  a  deal  of  money — taking  things  at  their  lowest  value- 
should  we  save.  Instead  of  which  we  try  to  do  just  the  reverse,  and 
pretty  fools  we  make  of  ourselves. 

I  am  a  victim  to  "  sham  " — so  are  you,  and  you,  and  you.  Did  not 
a  sham  peds^ogue  educate  you  ?  Did  not  a  sham  doctor  nearly  ruin 
your  health  ?  Has  not  a  sham  clergyman  given  you  the  most  illegiti- 
mate ideas  of  religion  ?  Is  not  a  sham  Government  pretending  to  do 
great  things,  and  positively  doing  nothing  for  you  ?  Have  you  not 
had  sham  politicians  affect  to  be  your  friends,  and  yet  make  the  most 
exasperating,  foolish  laws  for  you — laws  which  set  about  as  easily  upon 
you  as  Tom  Tlmmb's  boot  upon  the  foot  of  a  giant  ?  Have  you  not 
had  sham  admirals  to  your  fleets,  and  perfectly  stuffed,  wind-bag,  sham 
field  marshals  to  command  your  armies  ? 

Yes — ^yes;  oh,  you  can  assent  quickly  enough !  But  who  begins 
the  sham  ?  Youi-self,  I  say,  at  home.  When  Mr.  Samuel  Gullivei 
goes  quietly  to  sleep  upon  the  sea  shore,  you  cannot  blame  the  Lillipu- 
tians, astute  mannikins,  for  tying  him  down.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
should  have  slept  with  one  eye  open  I  trow.  As  it  is,  he  is  bound  by 
bis  hair,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  his  coat  collar.     They  have  diminutive 
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cables,  with  little  hooks,  in  his  nostrils ;  they  weigh  his  eyeUds  down ; 
they  bind  his  fingers,  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  coat  tails,  and  his  inYerted 
pockets.  They  have  tied  him  down  by  his  shoe  latchets,  and  pegged 
down  the  bottoms  of  hb  sea-going  trowsers.  Singly,  he  conld  snap 
each  thread — he  knows  what  perfectly  sham  ropes  they  are ;  but  tbe 
multiplicity  of  them  holds  him  down  tight,  as  tightly  as  the  grasp  of  a 
giant  Brobdignagian. 

These  little  ropes,  these  customary  threads,  we  want  to  cut,  one  bj 
one  if  we  can,  just  to  see  if  we  can  only  manage  to  free  one  of  Mr. 
Gulliver's  legs,  or  let  him  wag  a  little  finger,  a  hand,  or  an  arm.  We 
had  better  be  up  and  doing.  Society  is  still  busy  weaving  the  web  to 
make  more  thread  ropes ;  sham,  pretence,  and  humbug,  in  chnrcb^ 
state,  law,  literature,  art,  science,  and  trade,  is  on  the  increase,  and, 
unless  we  awaken,  we  shall  be  tied  down  tighter  than  ever,  till,  to 
quote  Wordsworth, — 

"Custom  lies  upon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  aa  Frosty  and  deep,  almost,  as  Life ! " 

and  as  a  straw  may  awaken  Lemuel,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  at  the  net  of  a 
lion,  so  these  sham  papers  may  serve  their  turn. 


THE    SHAM    PAMPHLETS. 
CHAPTER   L 

WHERSIsr    MT    rATHER    TIES    UP    TBB    KNOCKER. 

It  is  customary  when  a  man  writes  his  adventures  to  begin— very 
tmnecessarily — ^by  telling  you  when  he  was  born,  or  he  may  simply 
deliver  the  announcement  by  telling  you  he  was  bom.  Why,  oi 
course  he  was,  or  he  would  not  be  writing.  Child  of  fiction  or  of 
flesh,  imagination  of  man,  the  thing  is  bom,  either  for  good  or  evil — 
and  here  am  I,  the  chronicler  of  sham,  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
presume  it  is  necessary  though.  The  only  thing  which  Jack  Falstaff 
tells  us — as  related  by  my  excellent  friend  in  his  admirable  biography 
— (I  hate  sham,  and  may  as  well  say  that  this  is  an  indirect  puff— tbe 
life  is  published  in  shilling  numbers,  and,  if  you  are  rich  enough,  go 
and  buy  one) :  I  say  the  only  thing  which  Jack  tells  us  is,  that  he  was 
bom,  about  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  I  think 
he  says.     I  wonder  why  ? 

I  was  bom  about  the  same  time  in  the  day,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  just  eleven  years  after  my  father  obtained 
his  commission.  My  father  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  He 
served  the  king,  and  was  very  much  admired  by  his  Majesty,  although, 
with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  the  Guelphs,  he  did  nothing  for  him.  I 
was  bom  in  Brewer-street,  Golden-square,  in  a  third  floor,  and  in  a 
house  with  small  rooms  but  a  good  entrance.  It  was  near  a  square, 
too — a  great  thing,  do  you  know,  for  your  friends  in  the  country. 
There  were  not  so  many  cheap  squares  about  the  town  then,  or  mj 
father,  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  would  have  lived  in  one. 
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As  I  am  about  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  may  as  well  say  who 
my  father  was.  He  was  then  Lieutenant  Smooth,  of  the  46th,  and 
Heatenant  he  remained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  originally  been 
a  hairdresser,  and  was  very  clever,  and  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  Bond-street,  at  a  time  when  they  always  charged  half-a-crown 
to  cut  a  gentleman's  hair,  and  often  got  seven-and-sixpence,  according 
to  style.  It's  all  on  the  cheap  now.  I  don't  know  why  I  sympathise 
with  the  poor  wretches  who  carry  on  the  trade,  but  I  do,  and  it 
makes  me  sick  to  see  placards  "Hair  cut  for  6d.,"  or  even  lower,  "  Cut 
and  curled  for  6d.,  Shaving  Id."  My  father  never  laid  his  fingers  on 
a  gentleman's  nose  for  less  than  one  shilling;  he  has  shaved  Beau 
Brummel  in  his  time,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  that  jeal  gentle- 
man did  not  know  what  a  penny  was,  and  when  some  rude  fellow 
ofiered  him  change  for  a  shilling,  told  him  to  take  that  "damned 
brown  money  away  in  a  fire-shovel."  Ah  !  he  was  a  real  gentleman, 
he  was ! " 

My  father,  Lieutenant  Smooth,  of  the  46th,  an  elegant,  honest,  and 
crack  regiment,  although  a  marching  regiment,  was,  as  I  say,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  ofiiciated  at  Bond-street ;  he  was  very  handsome, 
and  made  a  good  appearance  at  the  cock-pit,  the  theatre,  or  the  rooms 
of  the  Fancy.  He  met  some  of  his  own  customers  there,  or  rather  his 
employer's  customers,  and  won  money  of  them,  too.  As  he  always 
had  hu*ge  moustachios — ^which  were  not  so  common  then  as  now — ^and 
a  large  bushy  beard  when  acting  the  gentleman,  and  a  face  as  smooth 
as  a  lady's  vrhen  not  on  that  agreeable  mission,  it  is  possible  that  they  - 
did  not  know  him.  His  betting  and  gambling  propensities,  which 
were  only  a  fashionable  weakness,  made  him  what  he  was,  and  yet  I 
have  often  heard  him  curse  the  day  he  sported  a  guinea. 

"  My  dear  Plantagenet,"  he  would  say,  "  I  am  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  man  is,  always  is." 

"  It*8  a  lie.  Lieutenant,"  said  my  uncle  Benjamin,  "  you  need  not 
have  done  it,  you  know ;  it's  the  creed  of  a  rogue,  you  know  it  is, 
Jerry." 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  brevet  rank  my  ftiends  allow  me,  and 
drop  my  Christian  name." 

"  As  you  have  your  Christianity,"  retorted  my  uncle,  rising  and  walk- 
ing down  stairs  to  his  shop  (he  was  a  saddler  by  profession :  he  called  it 
trade ;  said  he  never  "  professed  " — ^he  did  what  he  said  he  did).  You 
will  at  once  see  that  he  was  a  vulgar  man,  very  inferior  to  my  father. 
The  latter  went  on  with  his  admonition. 

*'  Tou  must  know,  Flantagenet,  that  gambling  was  the  thing  when  I 
was  bom,  and  I  always  indulged  in  the  fashion.  Had  Exeter  Hall  been 
the  fashion  I  should  have  been  a  pious,  good  man  now,  with  my  hair 
parted  down  the  middle,  and  a  white  cravat." 

My  parent  took  off  his  miUtary  stock  as  he  said  this,  and  dropped 
sometlung  like  a  tear  into  his  gin  and  water,  which  he  finished. 
I  cannot  bear  to  give  my  respected  parent's  own  words  at  this  portion 
of  my  story ;  I  will  terminate  the  narrative,  therefore,  in  my  uncle's 
words. 

"  Your  &ther,  Jerry  Smooth,  might  have  done  well  at  the  hair  cut- 
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ting  line,  for  he  was  clever — he  is  clever  now/'  said  my  uncle — Ihe  ad- 
miration he  always  professed  for  my  father's  undoubted  talents  break- 
ing out,  '*  but  for  his  infernal — I  say  infernal — pride.  That  made  him 
disguise  himself  and  consort  with  those  ruffians  of  the  upper  classes 
who  wear  good  clothes,  and  carry  money  in  their  pockets.  Jerry  most 
needs  shove  himself  among  'em." 

Horrid  man !  how  he  pronounced  his  words  and  spoilt  his  granunar. 

'*  Well,  so  he  does  do  so ;  he  bets  on  this  dog,  he  bets  on  that,  he's 
a  clever  feller  enuff,  and  he  wins — well  and  good ;  but  at  last  Captain 
ToUoU  and  my  Lord  Sparrergrass,  two  of  his  swellish  customers,  took 
it  into  their  beds  to  bet  on  the  werry  dog  he  bets  on.  Jerry,  proud  o' 
betting  wi'  'em,  bets  agin  his  own  judgment  and  agin  the  sellybrated 
dog  Billy,  and  on  one  fatal  night  loses  sixty  guineas,  as  ded  sertin 
as  Billy  kills  the  varmint.  His  heart  was  a  breakin'  as  he  paid  the 
money,  part  of  which  was  oker  in  trust  for  his  master,  given  him  to  buy 
hair  with  and  to  pay  bills  with,  and  Jerry  Smooth  never  goes  back  to 
the  shop.  He  made  up  the  money  betwigdsts  us,"  said  the  horrid  old 
man,  **  but  Jerry  never  dared  to  show  his  face  more." 

"  Afler  my  misfortune  in  the  bank,  my  dear  boy — I  have  told  you 
how  it  broke  and  carried  all  away  in  the  fatal  flood  (it  is  my  father's 
symbolical  and  elegant  language  I  now  use),  your  fortune,  my  child,  was 
lost  in  it.  I  purchased  my  commission,  but  what  was  that  ?  I  had  ex- 
hausted my  whole  stock ;  I  had  no  interest,  and  I  remain  now  but  one 
step  above  an  ensign,  a  poor  lieutenant,  but  still  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman ! 

"  Before  I'd  tell  so  many  lies  as  Jerry,"  said  my  coarse  old  unde, 
*'  I'd  tan  my  tongue,  and  cut  it  up  for  a  spur  strap.  He  purchase  a 
commission  !  He  went  and  'listed,  and-  werry  proper  too,  and  who 
should  he  meet  in  that  werry  regiment  but  the  identical  Lord  Sparrer- 
grass. 'Gad,  if  the  young  fellow  did'nt  jump  for  joy  when  he  saw  him ; 
he  tooked  him  for  his  man-servant  at  once,  and  there  was  Jerry  set  up 
agin.  He  used  to  cut  and  curl  the  young  lord's  'air,  and  got  off  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasant  dooty.  The  young  lord  was  a  capting,  and 
despised  everyboddy  else  in  the  redgement,  even  the  old  kernel  Well, 
they  \ivent  to  Waterloo,  your  father  as  a  sergeant  in  Lord  Sparrcr- 
grass's  troop.  This  was  not  in  the  46th,  you  know,  but  in  the  Innis- 
killaners.  How  your  father  stuck  on  his  hoss  at  first  I  don't  know,  but 
Jerry  did  me  a  good  turn  then,  and  I  ain't  forgot  it.  He  got  me  Lord 
Sparrergrass's  custom,  and  when  my  lord  commanded  the  redgement  i 
got  the  saddlery  of  it,  which  made  my  fortune. 

"  Well,  at  Waterloo  every  officer  above  Sparrergrass  went  to  the  bad. 
The  letlenant-kernel,  the  major,  and  the  kernel  was  shot,  or  died 
somehow,  and  Sparrergrass  got  the  redgement.  Some  of  the  people's 
friends — Fm  one  of  them  myself;  only  I  dusn't  say  so  openly,  'cos  of 
my  bizziness — made  a  row  about  the  men  not  being  honnered.  '  The 
officers  was,  but  not  the  men,'  said  we.  '  Why  should  they  not  rise 
from  the  ranks  ?  There  was  some  people's  champions  then.  There 
was  Brougham  and  Gartwright  and  Hone,  and  a  lot  more,  and  a  pre- 
cious row  they  kicked  up;  so  that  to  keep  'em  quiet  the  kernels  wu 
ordered  to  give  in  the  names  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves,  so 
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liut  Ihej  should  hare  a  cominission  giyen  them.  Sparrergrass  cuased 
and  swore  at  this,  and  said  the  surviss  was  agoin'  to  the  devil. 

"  One  morning,  when  Jerry  had  figged  him  up  so  well,  that  the 
jonng  kernel  was  charmed  with  himself,  he  ses,  ses  he,  '  Smooth,'  he 
lajs,  *  how  should  you  like  to  be  a  hoihcer  ?' 

^'  Your  Other's  hart  was  in  his  mouth ;  but  he  merely  said,  *  Just 
as  you  please,  my  lord,  you  know  better  than  I.  I  don't  want  to 
part  from  you,'  says  he,  though  he  hated  him  like  the  devil« 

^  You're  not  a  bad  sort,  Smooth,"  ses  my  lord:  "just  touch  this 
whisker  a  bit ;  that'll  do :  weU,  I'll  see  about  it.  All  that  day  your 
£ither  was  on  tenter  hooks.  His  hangziety  was  such  that  his  com- 
plexion looked  like  a  bit  of  pigskin ;  but  Sparrergrass  cum'd  and  said 
he'd  done  it,  and  so  he  had.  When  next  Friday's  Gazette  came  out, 
Sergeant  Smooth's  name  was  down  for  a  medal  for  distinguished  con- 
duct in  the  field,  and  for  a  commission  in  the  46th. 

"  Distinguished  conduct  in  the  field,"  repeated  my  uncle,  rubbing 
his  chin ;  ^*  I've  heerd  say,  that  on  that  Waterloo  day  Sergeant  Smooth 
took  Sparrergrass,  who  was  wounded  in  the  harm,  to  the  rear,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  amongst  the  baggage- waggins. 

*^  All  this  time,  I  have  lefl  my  respected  father  tying  up  his  knocker 
with  a  white  kid  glove.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  the  occasion  of 
that  ceremony.  A  son  and  heir  could  not,  should  not,  ought  not  to  be 
bom  in  the  house  of  an  ofiicer  and  a  gentleman  without  being  saluted 
in  that  manner.  My  Other's  position  bound  him  to  sacrifice  a  kid  on 
the  occasion,  and  he  did  so.  How  he  came  to  be  in  that  position, 
which  demanded  the  kid,  the  next  chapter  will  tell  you. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  OFFICEB  ASJ)  A  OElfTLEMAV. 

"  When  a  man's  bravery  is  remarkable  in  one  of  the  crack  corps," 
continued  my  uncle,  *'  the  thing  is,  not  to  lifl  him  at  once  with  the 
men  who  have  seen  his  bravery,  but  to  make  him  a  hofiicer  in  a 
marching  redgement;  so  it  was  with  your  father.  The  fellurs  he  had 
fought  with,  and  who  had  ordered  him  about,  are  certainly  not  the  men 
to  sit  down  with  him  as  a  companion.  If  they  can  chuck  him  into  a 
militia  corps,  well  and  good ;  but  your  father  was  lucky  when  he  got 
into  the  4(ith. 

"  He  was  a  brave  man  after  all.  He  went  to  the  tailor,  and  was 
made  a  swell  of  at  once,  and  very  well  he  looked  in  his  undress,  I  can 
tell  you.  Sparrergrass  missed  his  valet;  and  just  afore  your  father 
went  to  join  his  redgement,  which  was  in  barracks  in  the  midland 
counties,  my  young  lord,  to  mortify  him,  asked  hira  to  dress  his  'air. 

"  Jerry,  who  was  rigged  out  in  full  toggery,  on  grande  teneu  as  he 
called  it,  nearly  swallowed  his  teeth  with  indignation,  and  was  a  great 
mind  to  call  his  lordship  out,  not  that  that  would  'av  bin  of  any  use,  for 
Sparrergrass,  tho'  as  brave  as  a  lion,  would'nt  fight  with  a  'air-dresser 
but  he  might  'a  done  worse." 
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**  *  Dress  your  *air,  my  lord,*  scs  Jerry,  '  cei'taiuly ;  I  should  be 
ungrateful  if  I  did*nt,  although  I  am  an  odicer  and  a  — ' 

**  *  Gentleman,'  giggled  his  lordship.  *  Well,  it -will  be  a  novel  hides. 
It  would  give  a  lesson  to  the  subs, 'em.' 

"  So  his  lordship  sets  down  afore  a  glass ;  but  Jerry,  whose  'art  t\^ 
boiling,  turns  him  away  to  the  winder,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
couldn't  see.  Jerry  goes  and  'eats  the  tongs,  and  precious  'ot  he  makes 
em,  surely. 

'' '  Now,  my  lord,  I'm  ready,'  says  he,  and  he  begins  combing  and 
brushing  of  Sparrergrass's  'air,  with  a  apron  tucked  round  his  undress 
uniform.  He  unbuckled  his  sword,  and  put  it  down,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  tempted  to  use  it  on  his  lordship.  Now  you  must  know  that 
the  young  nobleman  was  a  lazy  young  beggar,  and  that  nothing  pleased 
him  so  much  as  having  his  'air  done.  He  used  to  go  to  sleep  calmly 
under  the  hopperation.  He  had'nt  closed  his  heys  a  moment,  when 
your  father  runs  for  the  'ot  tongs,  frizzes  them  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
claps  them  to  the  side  of  Sparrergrass's  'air,  and  ruins  his  very  best 
curls. 

"  *  Ay,  wot  I'  cries  his  lordship,  'rather  'ot,  Jerry,  hey  ?' 

"  *  No,  my  lord,'  ses  your  father ;  *  wait  a  minuit,  I'll  just  touch  this 
whisker ;'  and  he  takes  out  the  irons,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  'air 
from  falling. 

"  It  was  the  right  side  of  his  'ed  that  he'd  damaged ;  and  so  be 
turns  to  the  lefl  whisker,  and  puts  the  comb  close  to  my  lord's  cheek, 
to  prevent  it  burning  of  him.  Then  he  gets  the  tongs  into  Sparrer- 
grass's bushy  whiskers,  and  gives  'em  such  a  twist* 

'*  My  lord  wakes  up  in  a  minnit.     '  Jerry,'  he  bawls  out,  '  Jeny, 

you  hinfemal,  hideous ^  your  hiron's  red  'ot.     You'll  have  my 

whiskers  off. 

" '  I  intend  to,  my  lord,'  ses  Jerry,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  holding 
the  whisker  tight  as  a  wice.  '  I'll  teach  you  wot  it  is  to  degrade  a 
hofficer  and  a  gentleman.  You  aint  the  latter  yourself.  If  yon  roar, 
or  stir,  by  Jingo,'  ses  he, '  I'll  bum  a  hole  in  your  cheek,  I  will,  and  mn 
you  thro*  arterwards.  There,  now ' —  and  as  he  sed  this,  a  huge  piece 
of  whisker,  enuff  to  stuff  a  sofa  piller,  came  off  in  the  tongs — '  there,  my 
lord,  you  are,  and  a  pretty  guy  you  look;  but  you're  quite  equal  in 
your  looks  to  your  disposition,  you  puppy,  you.' 

"  1  shall  never  forget  his  lordship's  blimk  stare  oi  astonishment," 
continued  my  father,  in  his  narration  of  this  event;  for,  although 
he  never  owned  to  being  a  hairdresser,  still  he  told  the  tale — ^it  was 
too  good  to  be  lost — as  a  practical  joke.  "  He  would  not  call  me  out — 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  tongue.  I  flung  down  the  whisker  before 
him,  took  up  my  sword,  twisted  off  my  white  apron  and  flung  it  in  his 
face,  and  marched  away.  Sparrejrgrass  was  cowed.  I've  often  met  him 
since  then,  but  he  has  never  once  alluded  to  his  punishment,  although 
he  feels  it  now." 

My  father  sighed  as  he  said  this,  caressed  his  own  whiskers,  and 
sought  his  usual  comfort,  in  the  cold  gin-and-water  by  his  side. 

*'  Your  father's  next  go  in  the  world  was'nt  quite  as  successful. 
They — the  46th  fellows — were  quartered  at  Winchester;  and  who 
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should  come  down,  there  with  her  mother  but  a  very  pretty  little  mil- 
liuer,  who  worked  opposite  your  father  when  he  was  in  business. 
They  were  then,  naturally  enough,  in  love  with  each  other ;  but  your 
father's  improved  position  made  him  forget  all  that — he  had  given  her, 
in  black  and  white,  more  than  half  a  promise,  I  can  tell  you.  His 
brother  hofficers  were  not  very  friendly,  and  used  to  roast  him  at  tlie 
mess-table  uncommonly ;  but  being  plucky  enulF — being  also  a  good 
shot,  and  calling  out  one  or  two— he  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  work. 

"  Officers  were  the  rage  in  those  days — they  picked  up  half  ihe  for- 
tunes that  were  to  be  picked.  You  could  not  hear  of  a  match  worth 
speaking  of,  but  that  it  was  some  gallint  capting  leading  some  beau- 
tiful  'atress  to  the  highmenial  halter.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  Capting  Smooth  was  determined  in  making  a  fortune  in  that 
way  too. 

"  Little  Sophy,  who  was  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  who  curled 
^air,  and  who  thought  him  ^andsome  in  a  white  apron  with  three 
pockets,  and  with  a  comb  stuck  behind  his  wig,  was  not  the  girl  to 
desert  him  'cos  he  was  dressed  in  scarlet  and  sported  epillettes.  To 
dress  a  fellor  out  in  an  agreeable  costume — to  give  him  a  repitation  for 
honour,  valour,  and  curridge — is'nt  the  way  to  make  a  woman  leave 
off  a  lovin'  of  him. 

"  She  was  constantly  throwin'  herself  in  his  way ;  she  met  him 
where  she  could,  and  when  she  could;  and  Jerry,  who  liked  the 
repitation  of  a  lady-killer,  was  nothing  loath.  She  used  to  look  at 
him  ten  times  a  day  with  such  a  meaning  in  her  pretty  heyes,  bless 
her.  They  used  to  twinkle  and  say,  '  Jerry,  dear,  don't  you  remember 
the  old  love,  the  old  vows,  and  the  old  kisses ;'  but  Jerry  would'nt 
read  'em  aright. 

"  At  last  she  met  Jerry  at  a  friend's  house,  and,  trembling  like  a 
Uttle  dove  caught  in  some  one's  rude  hand,  she  actially  asked  Capting 
Smooth  if  he  would  allow  her  a  word  in  private.  Jerry  looked  wicked 
at  the  company,  and  walked  into  the  next  parlour. 

" '  Capting,'  ses  she,  when  he'd  placed  a  chair  for  her  and  sot  near 
her,  as  they  do  on  the  stage,  *  Capting,  when  peeple  gives  you  (she 
spoke  very  quick  and  fast) — gives  a  person  a  note  of  hand,  a  promis- 
sory note,  and  do  not  meet  it,  what  can  you  do  to  'em.' 

"  *  Is  it  for  much,'  asked  Jerry. 

'* '  For  a  good  deal — a  great  deal,  as  much  as  my  whole  fortune ;  and 
you  know  my  uncle  here  has  leil  me  two  hundred  a-year,'  returned  she. 

''  *  It  isn't  much,  mam,'  returned  Jerry,  answering  his  own  thoughts. 

"  *  No,  but  what  do  they  call  the  process  —  is  not  the  bill  dis- 
honoured ?' 

"  *  That's  the  word,  mam ;  'pon  my  word  you  know  as  much  as  a  law- 
yer.   That's  the  word.' 

'^ '  Then,'  ses  she,  rising,  '  allow  me  to  present  this  note.'  She  stood 
trembling  before  him  with  an  old  love  letter  of  Jerry's  in  her  hand, 
turning  from  red  to  white,  from  white  to  red,  with  her  modest  eyes 
downcast,  and  her  sweet  lips  half  parted  shoving  her  pearly  teeth, 
llie  letter  had  been  read  a  dozen  dozen  times,  and  Jerry  knew  the 
contents  as  well  as  anyone.      In  it  he  had  vowed  that  the  dearest 
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wish  of  his  'art  was  to  many  her ;  that,  upon  hu  soul,  he  would  do  to 
if  he  only  were  rich  enough,  if  he  only  had  thirty  shillings  a-week  to 
keep  them. 

^<  <  Circumstances,*  gasped  Jerry,  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  '  alter  cases.  I 
know  what  I  promised  then,^  ses  he,  twiddling  his  frogs  on  his  undress 
coat ;  '  but,  my  love,  what  on  earth  is  two  hundred  a-year  and  an 
eusign^s  pay  to  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ?  If  it  was  two  thousand,^ 
cried  the  stoopid  fool,  makin'  matters  worse,  '  I'd  do  it,  and  readily.' 

"  She  stamped  her  little  foot  as  she  said  this^'Do  it,'  she  cried,  'do 
it,  you  coward — you  venal  thing  ;  you  to  insult  me  so — you !  If  you  had 
twenty  thousand  now,  since  those  words  have  passed  your  mouth,  and 
were  to  beg  me  on  your  bended  knees,  I  would  not  marry  you. 
An  officer  and  a  gentlemen,  TfaithTher  pretty  lips  pouted  with  the  deepest 
scorn — *  Ensign  Jerry  Smooth,  you  may  be  one,  you  are  not  the  other ; 
your  bill's  dishonoured,  and  yourself  as  well.' 

'*  She  tore  the  letter  into  fragments  and  threw  them  in  his  fiice,  and 
marching  from  the  room  left  the  officer  and  the  gentleman  alone," 

(2*0  be  contmued.) 


THE  OLD  ETON  MONTEM. 

Bt  the  Author  or  "Skbtchxs  of  Cantabs." 

MoNTEM !  How  many  an  Etonian  heart  beats  more  quickly  at  the 
sight  of  that  word.  How  many  half-faded  memories  still  cling  to  the 
letters  of  the  familiar  old  accusative  case.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  I 
suppose  it  is  simply  the  symbol  of  an  obsolete  ceremony,  now,  happily^ 
gathered  to  the  Boy-Bishops,  the  Christmas  wassailers,  the  fair  of  St 
Bartholomew — preceding,  perhaps,  by  a  very  few  years,  in  that  land 
of  limbo,  the  Man  in  Ai'mour  and  the  Lord's  Mayor's  Show.  Peace  be 
to  its  ashes  !  Let  the  antiquary  sing  its  dirge,  and  the  foot-note  of  the 
historian  set  forth  its  epitaph. 

So  be  it.  The  Etonian  must  needs  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  which  has  hooted  from  the  stage  our  old  panto- 
mime, with  its  tinsel  and  gew-gaws,  its  kings  of  a  day,  its  fiftWurm 
field-marshals,  and  highwaymen  in  their  teens.  But  let  it  be  conceded 
to  us — the  actors  in  the  play — to  recal  the  triumphs  which  we  were 
once  permitted  to  achieve,  when  the  pit  was  not  quite  so  polite, 
and  the  company  in  the  boxes  not  so  refined,  when  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  gallery  was  not,  as  yet,  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  but  that  of  all  ages — the  spirit  of  mirth  and  jollity 
and  thoughtless  fun.  Now  that  our  comedy  has  given  place  to  other 
and  graver  performances,  suffer  us  to  recal  the  time  when  we  were  all 
merry,  and,  if  you  please,  all  foolish  together ;  when  we  strutted  about 
in  our  red  coats,  and  tumbled  over  our  swords,  and  reached  out  to  yoir 
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tbe  salt-bags,  never  profiered  in  vain ;  and  you^  with  your  accustomed 
g«Derositj,  putting  your  hand  in  your  pocket 

But  perhaps,  reader,  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  never  joined  in 
the pilgninage  admojUem — who  have  never  taken  part,  even  as  a  spec- 
tator, in  the  procession  to  the  sacred  hill,  before  whose  eyes  the  magic 
flag  has  never  been  waved  by  that  awful  functionary,  the  marshal  of 
the  schooL  In  a  word,  you  weie  never  present  at  the  celebration  of  a 
"  Montem."  If  so,  you  will  have  the  less  objection  to  hear  the  chief 
features  of  the  quaint  old  scene  recalled,  seeing  that  your  neglect,  or 
your  misfortune,  can  never  now  be  remedied.  There  will  be  no  more 
excursion  trains  to  whirl  you  down  to  the  silver-winding  Thames  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  triennial  festival.  That  day  will  henceforth 
pass  by,  throughout  all  the  old  foundation,  with  the  quiet  monotony 
of  its  predecessors.  The  Playing-fields  will  never  more  resound  to 
the  trailing  of  sabres  and  the  clank  of  spurs ;  and  the  grass  on  the 
top  of  Salt-hill  will  wave  undisturbed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  merry 
mummers. 

Mummers,  do»I  call  them !  To  us  it  was  no  mummery ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  serious  affair,  I  can  assure  you.  Our  preparations 
for  the  event  had  been  going  on,  in  one  shape  or  other,  for  nearly  six 
months.  First  of  all,  the  parts  had  to  be  arranged.  Of  these,  the 
principal  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  conceded  by  custom  to  the  head 
boys,  or  sixth  form.  From  their  numbers  were  chosen  the  Captain 
(the  head  boy  of  all),  the  Lieutenant,  the  Ensign,  the  Sergeant-Major, 
and  the  Sergeants,  not  to  speak  of  the  Colonel  and  the  Marshal,  who, 
by  a  singular  arrangement  of  our  regimental  list,  ranked  below  the 
Captain.  From  the  upper  forms  of  the  school  were  likewise  chosen 
the  Salt- bearers  and  the  Servitors,  functionaries  whose  duty  it  was  to 
penetrate  in  every  direction  the  dense  throng  of  spectators,  and  even 
to  scour  the  neighbourhood  in  search  of  "  salt,"  or  contributions  in 
money,  which  formed  the  seasoning  of  the  whole  entertainment.  The 
rest  of  the  school  (with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  lower 
boys,  who  acted  as  the  servants  or  retinue  of  the  great  officials  above- 
mentioned)  were  pretty  equally  divided  into  two  classes — the  fifth 
form  being  termed  "  Corporals,"  and  the  lower  forms  "  Polemen,"  or 
*'  Privates."  I  suppose  that  this  an*angement  of  parts  had  come  down 
imaltered  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  was  cotemporary  with  the 
Boy-bishop,  so  that  to  introduce  the  slightest  change  into  the  pro- 
gramme would  have  been  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  that  is  sacred  and 
venerable.  Had  this  not  been  so,  it  might  have  been  remarked  that, 
if  the  whole  school  were  intended  to  represent  a  regiment,  it  would 
find  itself  as  much  nonplused,  when  opposed  to  a  temporal  foe,  as  the 
original  Boy -Bishop  would,  no  doubt,  have  been,  if  confronted  with  a 
real  spiritual  foe.  For,  independently  of  the  Colonel  taking  his  orders 
from  the  Captain,  there  were  but  one  Lieutenant  and  one  Ensign  to 
carry  them  to  the  men ;  while  these  latter  (the  larger  part  being 
Corporals,  attired  as  full  Generals,  and  the  Privates  being  wholly 
unarmed)  might  have  found  an  amount  of  difficulty  in  forniing  the 
squares,  and  going  through  the  usual  manoeuvres,  which  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  think  of,  in  connection  with  such  an  occasion. 
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The  question  of  parts  fairly  settled,  arose  the  equally  important  one 
of  costumes,  and  I  leave  to  judge  how  agreeably  our  imaginations  were 
tickled,  during  a  whole  half-year,  by  visions  of  cocked  hats  and  flowing 
plumes,  Hessian  boots  and  ostrich  feathers,  starched  rufis  and  trunk 
hose.     How,  when  the  happy  period  drew  near,  and  the  costumes 
approached  their  completion,  the  Latin  theme  was  interrupted,  to  go 
and  see  Smith  minimua  try  on  his  Hungarian  unilbrm,  the  dress  chosen 
by  Brown  the  Colonel  for  his  twelve  pages ;  or  how  irreverently  the 
Greek  Testament  was  hurled  into  the  bureau,  to  run  and  cheer  Jones 
waving  his  rapier  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.     How  the  life  of  our 
unfortunate  tutor  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  incessantly  accruing 
demands  for  fresh  "  orders" — ^no  article  of  costume  being  allowed  to  be 
procured  by  any  of  the  boys  without  a  written  order  from  the  master. 
How,  on   the   night  preceding  the  great   events  we   lay,  dreaming 
deliciously  of  silks,  satins,  and  cloths,  bright  with  every  hue  of  the 
rainbow — of  deadly  combats  with  swarthy- visaged  Saracens,  for  which 
our  dress  of  a  Crusading  Knight  seemed  so  admirably  to  fit  us — of 
kneeling  to  proud  beauties  in  hoops  (not  those  of  the  present  time, 
but  of  a  hundred  yeai's  ago),  to  whose  society  our  three-cornered  hats 
and  floMring  perriwigs  seemed  naturally  to  introduce  \is !     Mr.  Carlylc 
should  have  seen  us  before  composing  his  "  Sartor  resartus."     To  his 
chapters  on  the  effect  of  costume  in  modifying  the  nature  of  men  he 
might  have   added  a  supplementary  one  to   show  that   it   entirely 
changes  the  nature  of  boys. 

Well,  the  morning  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  Boy's-maid  (dread 
and  respected  officer  of  the  female  sex,  chief  vice-gerent  of  our  tator), 
bearing  an  immense  bundle  of  thin  white  poles*  Nothing  but  the  awe 
in  which  that  more  than  middle-aged  matron  was  usually  held  pre- 
vented her  from  being  roughly  handled  by  the  throng  of  lower  boys, 
who,  risen  and  dressed,  as  you  may  suppose,  full  two  hours  before, 
now  sprung  upon  her  to  take  their  choice  of  these  harmless  weapons. 
The  object  was  to  get  as  thin  a  one  as  possible,  and  tliat  for  a 
reason  which  will  presently  appear.  Then  arose,  from  their  various 
rooms,  the  cry  of  the  fifth  form,  calling  upon  their  fags  to  come  and 
assist  them — one  being  closely  imprisoned  in  his  sash,  another  having 
made  a  too  rapid  descent  of  the  stairs  with  his  sword  between  his  legs, 
a  third  tortured  in  the  Gehenna  of  a  pair  of  tight  boots.  As  for 
breakfast,  it  was,  of  course,  a  nominal  affair — hot  water  being  at  such 
a  moment  an  impossibility,  and  the  rolls  ha^dng  been  discharged  at  the 
heads  of  the  lower  boys,  employed  in  the  work  of  assisting  their  tor- 
mented and  querulous  mastei's.  Soon  aflcr  the  conclusion  of  this 
Barmecide  repast,  we  repaired  to  the  great  quadrangle,  or  court- 
yard, to  await  the  formation  of  the  procession. 

The  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  college  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
view  presented  by  some  of  those  ingenious  prints  published  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifly,  and  which  pourtrayed  the  Great  Exhibi-  " 
tion  as  it  appeared  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  artist.  A  party  of 
Chinese  in  intimate  conversation  with  as  many  Swiss  mountaineers  are 
seemingly  interrupted  by  a  couple  of  lAplanders,  who  are  being  hurried 
on  from  behind  by  a  mixed  throng  of  Turks,  Cossacks,  Circassians. 
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aod  natives  of  the  ^gean  Isles.  Ou  all  sides  circulate  groups  attired 
in  garments  of  every  form  and  colour,  staring  with  astonishment, 
apparently  at  the  individuals  dressed  in  the  every-day  costume  of  Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen,  and  other  European  nations,  "who  are  in  such 
small  force,  comparatively  speaking,  as  to  look  very  much  out  of  their 
element  The  seedy  Europeans  of  the  prints  in  question  found  their 
representatives  with  us  in  the  knots  of  parents,  guardians,  and  old 
Etonians,  who  had  come  up  by  the  Ages,  Highflyers,  Red  Kovers,  and 
other  tardy  locomotives  of  that  period,  who  filled  every  available  nook 
of  the  old  Christopher  Inn  (now,  alas  I  like  the  Montem,  a  reminiscence 
of  the  past) — who  sauntered  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  college  wall, 
esciting  oar  envy  by  their  coloured  neckcloths  and  lighted  cigars.  Ere 
long  the  buzz  of  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  from  the  road, 
and  a  general  rush  took  place  through  the  great  gateway,  to  discover 
the  origin  of  the  commotion.  We  were  not  long  lefl  in  suspense.  A 
doud  of  dust  that  had  been  rolling  swiflly  towards  us  from  the  regions 
of  ^'  up  town,*^  bursting  suddenly  in  front  of  the  chapel,  revealed  to  us 
the  gorgeous  forms  of  a  couple  of  outriders  clad  in  scarlet,  who  wore 
qxdckly  displaced  by  the  more  magnificent  spectacle  of  royalty  itself — 
Royal^  in  its  carriage — Royalty  bowing  and  smiling  and  nodding  at  us 
— and,  what  was  more  to  the  Captain*s  purpose,  Royalty  (metaphori- 
cally speaking,  of  course)  with  its  hand  in  its  pocket.  The  annals  of 
the  college  are  full  of  these  visita  of  Majesty  to  our  triennial  feit^  from 
the  time  when  a  ram  was  hunted  and  its  brains  beaten  out  >yith  clubs, 
by  way  of  a  trifling  addition  to  the  recreations  of  the  day,  to  the  more 
orderly  and  staid  arrangement  of  the  ceremonial  at  its  last  celebration 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- four. 

Our  liege  lord,  or  lady,  as  the  case  might  be,  comfortably  ensconced 
ia  a  tower,  the  window  of  which  overlooked  the  court-yard,  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced  in  right  earnest.  The  procession  was  formed 
and  began  by  marching  three  times  round  the  great  quadrangle.  The 
reader  of  this  publication  (or,  perhaps,  to  avoid  an  anachronism,  I 
should  say  the  person  one  day  destined  to  read  this  publication)  would, 
first  of  all,  have  caught  sight  of  the  marshal  waving  his  baton  to  the 
ten  or  twelve  Hungarian  nobles  who  served  him  as  a  retinue,  and  who 
followed  him  rather  more  joyously  than  Hungarian  nobles  have  since 
been  found  to  follow  certain  other  field  marshals  of  a  more  advanced 
age.  Mext  came  a  band  of  music.  I  do  not  recollect  of  what  elements 
it  was  composed,  but  it  played,  of  course,  "  God  save  the  King  or 
Queen,"  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  and  the  airs  which  corre- 
sponded to  polkas  and  schottisches  in  those  days,  and  that  was  sufii- 
cient  for  our  purpose.  Immediately  afler  the  band  came  the  Captain, 
the  principal  personage  of  the  day,  the  conquering  hero  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  coming.  He  was  dressed  in  much  the  same  military  attire 
as  his  subaltern  the  field-marshal,  except  that  a  star  on  his  lefl  breast 
denoted  his  superiority  in  rank.  It  was  customary  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Captain  for  visitors  to  note  admiringly  his  intellectual  features, 
the  keen  piercing  eye,  the  broad  massive  forehead,  and  the  other  evi- 
dences of  that  talent  which  had  raised  him  to  be  the  head  boy  of  the 
first  school  ia  the  kingdom.     Unfortunately,  the  youth  in  whom  these 
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marks  of  superiority  were  obserred  might  chance  to  be  rathar  a  block- 
head. For,  in  those  dajs,  the  first  place  in  the  school  depended  not 
upon  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  on  seniority ;  and  the  Captain 
at  a  Montem  owed  his  place  solely  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  collegian 
who  had  been  longest  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms.  But  your  eye  would 
soon  have  been  diverted  to  his  retinue,  a  do2en  Sir  Waiter  Raleighs  of 
tender  years,  all  of  them  doubtless  quite  prepared  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  part,  and  to  throw  down  their  rich  velvet  cloaks  from 
Messrs.  Davies  and  Company's,  as  a  carpet  for  her  Majesty  to  make  use 
of  on  her  passage  across  the  Slough  Road. 

Immediately  following  the  Captain  and  his  staff  came  the  rest  of  the 
sixth  form,  in  their  several  parts  of  Sergeant-major,  Sergeants,  and  Colo- 
nel. All  were  habited  as  Generals,  and  each  was  attended  by  his  page 
or  pages,  dressed  according  to  the  taste  of  their  respective  mastets. 
Courtiers,  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  Henri  Quatre,  cavaliers  of  the 
age  of  the  Stuarts,  German  noblemen,  Spanish  peasants^  Greek  slaves—* 
it  looked  like  a  masked  ball  by  daylight,  minus  the  dancing.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  in  these  costumes,  any  more  than  at  Monsieur  Jullien's 
gatherings,  historical  details  were  very  strictly  observed ;  and,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a  doublet  may  have  been  transposed  a  few  centuries,  and 
a  pointed  boot  have  made  a  step  of  a  hundred  years  or  so.  But  the 
brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  richness  of  the  stuffk  pleased  the  eje, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  satisfied  oUr  antiquarian  taste. 
Then  came  the  fifth  form,  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  in  number,  all 
in  red  coats,  cocked  hats,  white  trousers,  and  boots,  with  swords  dang- 
ling at  their  sides.  Each  of  these  was  preceded  by  a  "  poleman,"  or 
lower  boy,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  unjustly  treated,  since 
on  this  day  of  general  travestissement  and  tomfoolery,  he  was  condemned 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  reasonable  being,  and  to  stalk  about  in  the 
clothes  of  the  present  degenerate  age.  He  wore  a  blue  jacket,  with 
brass  buttons,  bearing  the  Eton  motto,  a  buff  waistcoat,  and  white 
trousers.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  not  allowed  the  miserable 
consolation  of  a  pair  of  boots,  but  was  compelled  to  sulk  in  his  shoes, 
just  as  on  ordinary  school  occasions,  when  the  college  authorities  raged 
violently  against  Blucher,  Wellington,  and  Clarence  alike.  Interspersed 
amid  this  long  and  somewhat  monotonous  part  of  the  procession  came 
two  or  three  offshoots  of  the  sixth  form,  to  whom  tradition  had  assigned 
a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  fellows — the  Ensign  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant, with  their  respective  pages,  and  more  bands  of  musicians. 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  salt-bearers  and 
servitors,  whose  exact  place  I  do  not  recollect.  I  rather  think  that 
they  weri»  absent  at  this  time  scouring  the  coimtry  (some  of  them  not 
inappropriately  dressed  as  highwaymen)  for  "  salt."  Their  reconnais- 
sances were  sometimes  pushed  as  far  as  Virginia  Water ;  and  one  can 
fancy  the  surprise  of  a  peaceful  foreign  observer — such  as  M.  Ledni 
RoUin,  for  example,  pacing  under  the  trees  of  the  Long  Walk,  and 
meditating  his  famous  work  on  the  "Decay  of  England" — who  should 
suddenly  find  himself  accosted,  with  a  demand  for  money,  by  a  young 
gentleman  of  tender  years,  habited  as  Jack  Sheppard,  with  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  his  belt.     What  a  chapter  to  add  to  the  slave-market  for 
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wires,  the  drunken  orgies  of  the  aristocracy  at  Apsley  and  Deronshire 
houses,  and  the  regiments  of  soldiers  expiringi  rank  and  file,  under  the 
strokes  of  the  cat*- o'- nine  tails ! 

Well,  to  return  to  Montem.  Candour  compels  me  to  ddmit  that, 
Tiewed  apart  from  the  parental  and  scholastic  affections  'which 
brightened  it  up  to  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  visitors,  the  show 
was  a  trifle  monotonous.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  a  great  hand  at 
out- door  exhibitions,  and  must  suffer  himself  to  be  vanquished  on  the 
parade-ground,  and  at  the  review,  by  nations  whom  he  can  overcome 
on  the  battle-field,  and  outsell  in  the  market-place.  \Ve  did  not,  to 
tell  the  truth,  make  the  most  of  our  resources,  and  adhered  a  little  too 
closely  to  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  oiu'  ancestors.  The 
procession,  as  I  have  described  it,  moved  three  times  round  the 
Quadrangle,  and  then  set  out,  across  the  Playing-fields,  for  Salt-hill. 
The  only  point  worthy  of  notice  was  the  custom  which  existed  of  the 
polemen,  at  one  particular  place,  holding  out  their  poles  at  arm's 
length,  and  the  corporals,  their  masters,  cutting  them  in  two  with  their 
swords.  Happy  was  the  lower  boy  whose  master  was  contented  with 
a  single  chop  ;  but  it  generally  happened  that  the  latter,  pleased  w^ith 
the  opportunity  of  trying  their  blades,  ordered  the  fragments  of  wood 
to  be  picked  up,  again  to  be  divided,  and  this  subdivision  went  on  till 
only  a  tiny  bit  of  the  original  pole  remained  protruding  from  the 
fingers  of  the  trembling  little  wretch  who  held  it.  Dreadful  was  the 
fear  of  cut  fingers — dreadful,  sometimes,  were  the  cut  fingers  which 
ensued  from  the  carrying  out  of  this  cheerful  tradition. 

Then  followed  a  walk  of  three  miles  to  Salt-hill,  under  a  burning 
sun ;  for  the  weather,  no  doubt  propitiated  by  the  Alcaic  odes  which 
had  been  addressed  to  it,  was  generally  favourable  to  the  out-door 
amusements  of  the  Eton  boy.  On  either  side  of  us,  numerous  groups, 
and,  at  some  points,  a  dense  array  of  parents,  relatives,  pickpockets, 
and  visitors  come  from  all  parts  to  see  the  show.  The  upper  boys, 
proud  and  erect  in  their  martial  attire,  perhaps  a  trifle  pinched  by 
their  sashes  and  boots,  gently  pricking,  with  the  tips  of  their  swords, 
the  calves  of  the  loitering  polemen  in  front  of  them — the  expectation  of  a 
good  dinner,  which  should  form  a  contrast  to  our  usual  school  fare  of 
roast  joint  and  swipes,  helping  to  brighten  up  every  face.  Bands,  of 
course,  playing,  and  colours  flying.  Clouds  of  dust.  In  this  way,  we 
rf  .".caed  the  little  tumulus,  or  mound,  called  Salt-hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  huge  flag  was  waved,  with  more  or  less  dexterity,  by  the 
marshal.  This  may  have  been  accompanied  by  other  triiling  cere- 
monies— perhaps  by  a  speech  from  some  one.  If  a  speech  were 
delivered,  1  am  afraid  that  nobody  listened  to  it ;  it  may  have  equalled 
the  discourses  of  Edmund  Burke — indeed,  it  produced  upon  us  very 
much  their  effect,  and  acted  as  our  "  dinner-bell." 

We  were,  by  this  time,  disbanded,  and  thronging  the  entrance  to 
Mr.  Bothanrs  hotel,  where  our  entertainment  was  prepared.  We  did 
not  dine  together — no  apartment  in  the  place  was  vast  enough  to 
contain  six  hundred  of  us — but  in  separate  rooms,  according  to  the 
respective  tutors*  and  dames'  houses  at  which  we  boarded.  Over  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  a  veil — not,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  one,  as  though 
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something  dreadful  were  to  be  concealed  behind  it,  but  just  a  thin  veil 
— ^must,  I  fear,  be  suffered  to  drop.  It  will  be  readily  surmised  that 
a  whole  regiment  of  bojs  could  hardly  be  turned  out  for  a  march  under 
a  broiling  sun,  clad  in  velvet  doublets,  cavalier  boots,  and  miiitaiy 
accoutrements,  and  then  set  down  to  a  free  supply  of  wine  and  beer, 
without  the  heads  of  some  of  them  becoming  a  little  less  cool  than  when 
standing  up  before  the  master  to  construe  "Euripides."  The  effect  of 
this  good  cheer  upon  youthful  brains  received  a  rather  giotesque  illustra- 
tion at  the  montem  of  Torty-one.  On  that  occasion,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  entertainment,  a  party  of  the  fiflh  form  made  an  irruption  into 
Mr.  Botham's  extensive  gardens.  Could  a  finer  field  be  discovered  for 
the  employment  of  their  weapons,  whose  edges  had  been,  so  to  speak, 
merely  whetted  by  that  trumpery  affair  of  severing  the  poles  above  re- 
corded ?  That  was  precisely  the  view  they  took ;  they  accordingly 
began  upon  the  stems  of  some  particularly  inviting-looking  lilies,  next 
proceeded  to  the  assault  of  certain  rose-trees,  and  finally  chopped  to 
pieces  every  flower,  shrub,  and  vegetable  which  the  garden  contained 
I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,  and  must  beg  to  recommend  it  as  a  sub- 
ject for  the  painter,  especially  to  one  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school 
However  improbable  it  may  look  on  canvas,  it  will  be  strictly  histori- 
cal, and  may  be  explained  by  a  quotation  in  the  Exhibition  catalogue, 
from  this  very  paper.  Fifty  boys  in  the  dress  of  Generals,  waving  their 
swords,  and  advancing  to  the  assault  of  a  superior  force  of  cabbages ! 
How  the  colours,  the  red  and  gold  of  the  uniforms,  and  the  green  of 
the  cabbages,  would  come  out,  let  iis  say  in  Mr.  Hunt's  hands !  If  I 
remember  rightly,  a  subscription  was  aflerwards  levied  by  the  head- 
master on  the  boys,  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  damage  which 
our  host  had  sustained ;  and  certainly  this  outrage  was  the  cause  of  the 
banquet  being  removed  at  the  next  Montem  (the  last  that  ever  took 
place)  to  the  playing-fields,  where,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  college  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  masters,  the  affair  passed  off  with 
the  dulness  and  decorum  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast. 

Afler  what  has  preceded,  I  shall  be  excused  for  not  exactly  recol- 
lecting how  we  got  back  to  Eton.  We  were  there,  however,  in  time 
for  evening  "  absence,"  the  roll-call  of  the  boys,  called  over  by  the 
head-master.  By  that  time,  most  of  us  in  the  fifth  form,  desperately 
oppressed  by  our  cocked  hats  and  worried  by  our  swords,  were  glad 
enough  to  leave  them  at  home,  and  retaining  only  our  red  coats, 
strolled  about  till  nightfall  among  the  crowds  which  still  thronged  the 
Playing-fields  and  the  vicinity  of  the  College.  Then  followed  the 
lock-up  bell — the  summons  to  our  respective  houses,  to  supper  and 
to  bed. 

Such  was  the  old  Montem — positively  no  more  than  this— resembling 
somewhat  certain  stage-plays  of  which  I  have  heard  speak,  and  of 
which  the  scene-painter  and  the  upholsterer  appear  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal authors.  Assuredly,  the  materials  at  our  disposal  would  have 
admitted  of  a  better  distribution  of  parts,  and  a  more  effective  display. 
Of  course,  the  affection  with  which  it  was  regarded,  and  with  which  iti 
memory  is  still  cherished,  arose  from  the  feelings  and  associations  to 
which  the  show  itself  served  merely  as  a  framework.     It  was  the 
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nlljiog  point  for  the  meeting  of  the  old  Etonians,  once  in  every  ibxee 
jean,  at  the  place  to  which  their  ejes  are  ever  fondlj  turned  back— «• 
from  the  bench,  from  the  bar,  from  the  treasurj-seat,  the  pulpit,  the 
Mrooac — as  the  scene  of  their  happiest  days  and,  after  ail,  of  their 
greatest  triumphs.  In  this  sense  it  can  never  be  replaced,  and  its  loss 
will  continue  to  be  mourned. 

The  Great  Western  fiailwaj  put,  I  think,  the  finishing  stroke  to  our 
pantomime.  The  crowds  of  swell-mobsraen  and  disreputable  cha* 
racters,  with  their  own  tickets-of-leave,  who  visited  ua  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-foui*,  were  something  alarming ;  and  the  number  of 
purses,  watches,  and  articles  of  jewellery  which  returned  to  London 
that  evening  without  their  owners  was  proportionably  great.  But  for 
along  time  before  that  we  were  shaky,  and  gave  signs  of  dissolution  ; 
it  was  felt  tliat  we  had  lingered  too  long  on  the  stage,  and  were  no 
longer  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Accordingly,  in 
Yorty-scven  the  show  was  discontinued ;  and  the  Captain,  Mr.  Gully, 
as  the  possessor  of  "  a  vested  interest,"  was  paid  off  with  a  sum 
amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.  A  few  more  years,  and  the 
triennial  festival  will  have  passed  into  the  domain  of  the  antiquary, 
and  its  latest  as  well  as  its  earliest  celebrations  will  find  their  place  in 
the  new  editions  of  Brand.  The  death  of  the  last  witness  of  an  Eton 
Montem  will  perhaps  be  one  day  chronicled  in  the  papers  in  the  same 
terms  as  tlie  death  of  the  last  survivor  from  tl>e  **  Boyal  George." 
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By  a.  G.  Gray,  Juh. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  so  few  men  of  real 
scientific  knowledge  have  ever  tried  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
powers  of  mesmerism.  I  have  heard  medical  men  of  high  standing 
ignoring  the  existence  of  any  such  power.  Even  after  witnessing  all 
the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  one  man  placed  absolutely  in 
subjection  to  the  mere  will  of  another — even  after  witnessing  this  ex- 
traordinary sight,  I  have  heard  them  either  call  the  whole  affair  a  mere 
trick,  or  pooh-pooh  the  phenomenon  as  perfectly  simple. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  often  seen  the  art  practised  by  itinerant 
lecturers,  and,  though  I  had  subjected  myself  to  their  operations,  I 
had  never  been  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep.  I  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  able  to  exercise  the  power  myself.  I  found  that  I 
could  throw  into  the  mesmeric  trance  certain  individuals,  and  that  even 
while  awake  I  could  hold  them  in  my  power  simply  by  the  exercise  of 
a  determined  will  and  a  steady  eye.  Those  whom  I  can  control  best 
are  persons  of  nervous  or  excitable  temperament.  Of  late  years  I 
have  seldom  used  this  power,  and  for  this  I  have  more  reasons  than 
one.  I  have  been  brought  by  means  of  it  into  several  startling  advent- 
lares.     The  tale  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is  one  of  these. 

TOL.  IV.  B 
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I  am  not  a  superstitions  man,  and  never  could  bring  myself  to  liavs 
any  belief  in  ghosts  or  spirits.  But  I  must  say  that,  Hher  the  erents  I 
am  about  to  relate,  my  opinions  were  much  changed.  Some  may  pro- 
nounce that  the  effects  which  I  saw  were  caused  by  natural  means, 
that  I  had  so  identified  myself  with  the  individual  whom  I  held  in 
control,  so  entered  into  his  nature,  his  being,  that  I  was  able  to  see 
with  the  natural  eye  that  which  only  existed  in  his  imagination.  Such 
may  have  been  the  case,  but  the  remembrance  of  that^night  can  never 
pass  from  my  recollection.     It  was  too  real. 

In  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  I  was  residing  in  Guernsey  with  a  friend 
who  was  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  the  geology  of  the  Channel 
Isles.  I  was  there  more  for  health  than  for  anything  else,  but  at  times 
I  took  short  excursions  to  places  which  my  friend  was  not  able  to  visit. 
The  notes  which  I  took  he  made  use  of,  and  one  of  these  excursions 
was  to  the  Island  of  Herm. 

About  mid" day,  with  two  boatmen,  I  set  off  from  St.  Peter^s  in  one 
of  the  pilot-boats.  As  we  approached  the  island  I  noticed  several 
cottages  which  appeared  to  be  crumbling  to  ruins.  A  small  line  of 
blue  smoke  wavered  from  the  chimney  of  one  of  them.  On  asking  one 
of  the  boatmen  I  was  informed  that  a  gentleman  had  been  living 
alone  on  the  islands  for  some  weeks  past.  I  thought  nothing  more 
about  the  matter  then,  but  I  fancied  that  the  gentleman  had  picked  ont 
rather  a  solitary  retirement. 

As  our  boat  grounded  her  keel  upon  the  beach,  my  men  infonned 
me  that  they  would  wait  if  I  would  not  be  long,  but  that,  if  I  intended 
to  stay  there  some  time,  they  would  pass  over  to  Sark,  where  they  said 
they  had  some  business.  I  told  them  I  would  be  ready  about  six 
o'clock,  and,  promising  to  return  at  that  hour,  they  re-hoiated  their 
sail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  bounding  over  the  bright  blue  waves 
towards  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Sark. 

I  commenced  my  examination  of  the  island,  visited  the  old  copper 
mine,  scrambled  over  the  granite  rocks,  plunged  into  strange  caverns, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  rare  specimens  of  shells.  I  had  done 
all  that  was  required  by  my  fnend,  and  now  began  to  feel  rather 
desolate.  Then  I  thought  I  would  try  and  find  out  my  solitary 
companion,  and  in  his  company  attempt  to  beguile  the  time  till  the 
boat  should  arrive.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  long  before  finished 
my  box  of  sandwiches  and  fiask  of  Curacoa,  and  I  was  now  both 
hungry  and  thirsty.  The  hospitality  of  the  hermit  must  be  intruded  upon. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  cottage,  from  which  I  had  before  seen  the 
smoke  ascending,  I  found  the  door  fastened,  and  no  one  responded  to 
my  repeated  calls.  There  was  nothing  left  for  it,  it  was  hted  thai  I 
should  remain  hungry,  so  I  determined  upon  another  ramble  round  the 
island  till  the  boat  returned.  A  disagreeable  change  had  now  taken 
place  in  the  weather,  the  dear  sky  had  become  overcast  with  donds— 
the  wind  had  risen,  and  the  air  had  turned  colder.  I  could  not  say  dot 
I  exactly  liked  the  i^pearance  of  tlie  ^^  Great  Bussell "  as  I  watched 
the  colour  of  the  water  turning  dark,  and  the  small  white  breakers 
springing  oat  in  every  direction ;  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
storm.     I  wandered  down  to  a  ourions  cavem  (mlled  the  ^Can 
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Noire,"  from  wbich  Ihad  a  good  view  of  tbe  sea  between  inj  island  and 
Sark,  in  order  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  boat  which  I  now 
anxiously  awaited.  I  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
in  a  more  soothed  frame  of  mind,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man, 
loud  and  angry,  not  far  from  the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  I  passed 
round  an  angle  of  the  cavern  and  saw,  among  the  rocks  beneath,  a  man 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a  convulsive  fit,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  He 
writhed  and  struggled  as  if  with  an  imaginary  foe,  and  then  fell  head- 
long, tearing  wildly  with  his  feet  and  hands  the  straggling  clumps  of 
sea  weed  which  lay  about  him. 

I  quickly  sprung  down,  but  when  I  arrived  at  his  side,  he  was  lying 
motionless,  his  lips  covered  with  foam,  his  eyes  protruding  and  his  face 
almost  black.  I  unloosed  his  neckcloth,  and  raising  his  head,  dashed 
some  water  in  his  face.  It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered ;  oh, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  terrified  anguish  with  which  he  re- 
garded me  as  his  reason  returned.  This  gave  way,  as  he  gazed  at  me, 
to  a  settled  blank  melancholy,  and  he  muttered,  '^He  has  found 
me  at  last ! — he  has  found  me  at  last  I "  The  next  time  his  eyes  met 
mine  I  knew  that  a  sympathetic  action  had  been  aroused.  Never  have 
I  found  a  man  over  whose  moral  and  physical  powers  I  had  so  much 
control ;  I  felt  that  I  could  draw  him  as  a  loadstone  draws  a  delicate 
needle.  He  seemed  paralysed  as  he  looked  fixedly  at  me,  and  said,  in 
a  weak  voice,  "  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  '*  I  lifled  him  gently,  and, 
supporting  him,  led  him  over  the  heath  to  the  cottage,  where,  in  answer 
to  my  questions,  he  informed  me  that  he  lived. 

It  was  the  same  cottage  that  I  had  noticed  before,  and  my  companion 
was  the  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  island.  He  was  about  the  middle 
height,  almost  fragile  in  his  form.  His  face  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
His  features  were  not  striking,  but  rather  of  an  ordinary  cast,  but  the 
deadly  paleness  which  overspread  them,  and  the  perfect  network  of 
sensitive  wrinkles  which  covered  his  face,  would  have  pointed  him  out 
as  remarkable  anywhere.  His  hair,  which  had  evidently  been  very 
black,  was  now  plentifully  dashed  with  grey,  as  were  his  eyebrows, 
which  bung  shaggily  over  a  pair  of  glittering  black  eyes.  I  did  not 
like  the  appearance  of  the  man,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  him  in  my  power, 
and  led  lum  with  a  sort  of  triumph  into  his  cottage  and  closed  the  door. 
He  looked  very  ill,  I  was  really  afraid  to  leave  him  in  the  state  he  was 
in,  and  as  I  knew  the  time  was  passed  when  the  boatmen  had  promised 
to  return,  I  told  my  companion,  who  was  laying  on  his  bed  gasping 
painfully,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  stay  all  night  with  him,  and  that 
I  was  now  going  out  to  meet  the  boat's  arrival,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  return  in  the  morning.  He  sulkily  answered  that  I 
might  save  myself  the  trouble,  that  there  was  a  storm  brewing  which 
would  keep  on  dry  land  all  but  fools  or  madmen.  However,  I  went 
down  to  the  be«idi^  and  looked  out  for  the  boat,  which  had  not 
arrived,  lliere  was  no  appearance  of  it,  and  every  appearance  of  the 
storm.  The  sky  was  one  tumbled  mass  of  black  clouds,  the  wind  had 
risen  higher  and  was  increasing,  while  the  great  waves  came  rolling  in, 
larger  and  whiter,  and  the  gloom  of  coming  night  added  to  the  dreari* 
ness  of  the  scene. 

B  2 
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.  I  returned  to  the  cottage  just  in  time.  The  tain  came  down  la 
torrents  as  I  reached  the  door,  and  as  I  locked  and  bolted  it  the  wind- 
redoubled  its  fury,  and  whistled  and  howled  again.  Mj  compaDion 
was  lying,  sleeping  as  I  thought,  upon  his  bed,  and  I  sat  down  by  the 
crackling  wood  fire.  Ader  sitting  in  the  gloom  some  time,  I  lighted 
a  candle  which  was  on  the.  table,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  myself 
perfectly  miserable  by  thinking  of  my  friend  in  Guernsey,  who,  no 
doubt,  at  that  moment  was  sitting  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner  with  a 
bottle  of  excellent  golden  sherry  before  him. 

The  room  in  which  I  was  sitting  was  pretty  comfortably  furnished; 
but  the  dismal  sound  of  the  storm  without,  and  the  general  loneliness  of 
my  situation,  made  me  feel  very  wretched. 

It  was  a  relief  when  I  heard  my  companion  ^eak  to  me  from  the 
bed ;  he  said,  "  Can  I  not  live  alone  here,  without  being  persecuted  and 
followed  ?     Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  down  there  among  the  black 
rooks — ^I  have  no  secret — I  only  wished  to  live  alone."     I  did  not 
answer  him,  but  I  rose,  and  approaching,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  and 
bringing  an  easy  chair  up  to  the  bedside,  I  remained  in  silence  for  some 
time.     I  felt  convinced  that  he  had  a  secret,  and  a  powerful  wish  to 
know  it  came  over  me.     "  You  wish  to  know  the  history  of  my  life,** 
he  said,  with  the  spell  of  my  gaze  still  upon  him.     ^^  I  do,*'  I  replied ; 
"  every  particular — every  incident ;  you  must  tell  me  all,"  and  he  con- 
sented.    At  first  he  spoke  languidly,  but  as  he  proceeded  and  warmed 
in  his  narration  he  spoke  earnestly  and  impressively ;   when  he  had 
drunk  the  bfandy  which  I  afterwards  gave  him,  and  mentioned  his 
gratified  vengeance,  there  was  a  gleam  of  latent  madness  in  his  eyes, 
which  I  shudder  to  think  of.     The  circumstances  attending  and  follow- 
ing his  narration  have  so  impressed  me  that  I  can  remember  every 
word. 

*'  I  expected  that  my  secret  would  die  with  me,  but  in  your  preteaee 
my  strongest  determinations  are  subdued ;  still,  although  I  am  about 
to  confess  to  you  the  fearful  secret  of  my  life,  I  do  not  do  so  willingly* 
A  power  compels  me  which  I  cannot  comprehend.  I  owe  my  life  to 
you,  probably,  weak  and  feeble  as  it  is,  and  perhaps  its  secrets  ought 
to  be  disclosed  to  you.  I  have  never  breamed  a  word  of  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  to  any  living  man,  and  yet  I  am  longing  to  divulge  all 
to  you.  Whence  comes  this  longing?  Can  death  be  near?  It  may 
be  so. 

"  You  know  my  name — Hervet  Radleigh — it  is  written  in  the  book 
you  were  looking  at.  You  would  probably  judge  that  I  was  fifty  years 
of  age — I  am  only  thirty  ;  but  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  thirty  I 
have  passed  through  enough  for  the  longest  life-time.  Do  not  fix  your 
eyes  so  intently  upon  mine ;  it  gives  me  pain ;  your  glance  pierces 

into  my  brain It  cannot  interest  you  to  hear  of  my  birth, 

parentage,  or  youth.  My  early  friends  are  all  dead,  my  later  com- 
panions care  little  about  me,  and  I  less  about  them.  I  have  been 
^rgotten. 

*^  After  living  an  extravagant  and  reckless  life,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
dx,  by  the  influence  of  some  friends  of  my  fatfaer*s,  I  got  the  appoint- 
ment of  viewer  or  superintendent  of  a  large  colliery  in  the  county  of 
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Dtirluun.  Htre  I  liTed  an  idle  life.  I  b«d  plenty  of  ezcellent  shoot* 
iog'grouod,  and  a  couple  of  magnificent  hunters,  and  finding  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  business  could  be  managed  without  my  interference, 
I  went  as  little  near  my  place  of  bixsiness  as  I  could  possibly  help. 

^  I  plunged  with  excitement  into  the  gaieties  of  the  neighbouring 
towns.  No  party  of  pleasure  ever  saw  me  absent,  and  yet  I  cared 
little  for  it  alL  I  was  a  favourite  with  the  men,  but  among  ladies  I 
wu  never  liked.  I  was  anything  but  good  looking,  my  bloodless 
complexion  and  ill-formed  features  were  not  made  to  please*  I  think 
1  can  attribute  much  of  the  bad  that  is  in  me  to  the  rankling  of  bitter 
thoughts  concerning  my  inferiority  to  others.  I  have  only  loved 
oBoe-->I  will  never  love  again.  When  and  where  I  met  Emma  Lay-* 
thome  I  cannot  remember.  I  had  met  her  several  times  before  I 
found  my  heart  bending  strangely  towards  her.  I  can  remember  the 
delicious  tremor  that  ran  through  my  frame  the  first  time  her  little 
white  hand  rested  upon  my  arm,  and  her  large,  speaking,  gray  eyes 
were  turned  up  to  me.  I  found  myself  talking  upon  subjects  that  I 
had  never  ventured  upon  before ;  my  ignorance  humiliated  me,  but  I 
listened  to  her  voice  with  a  wild  pleasure — I  forgot  everything  but 
her.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  evening  I  was  constantly  at  her 
side ;  I  was  fascinated  by  her  freshness  and  simplicity,  but  more  than 
all  by  her  marvellous  beauty.  Oh !  how  beautiful  she  was.  That 
night,  after  bidding  her  adieu,  I  felt  as  if  in  a  new  existence ;  the 
worst  part  of  my  nature,  which  I  had  fostered  too  warmly,  seemed 
leaving  me,  and  all  that  was  good  seemed  strengthened. 

**  Emma  Laythorne  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Hether- 
ingham,  a  village  about  four  miles  distant  from  where  I  lived.  The 
rector  had  been  an  old  college  friend  of  my  father's,  and  I  made  use 
of  the  fact  to  gain  an  entry  into  his  house  as  a  friend.  He  was  glad 
to  see  me,  and  hoped  I  would  often  come  to  his  house.  But  I  tire  you 
by  this  prolix  statement  of  my  afiTairs ;  I  have  much  to  say  besides, 
and  this,  the  happiest  part  of  all  my  life,  is  the  saddest  to  me  now.  I 
loved  Emma  Laythorne  with  a  mad,  selfish  love.  Little  did  any  of 
that  quiet  household  reck  of  the  wild,  passionate  loie  that  lurked 
behind  my  white  face  and  calm  demeanour.  But  Emma  did  not  love 
me.  How  soon  I  discovered  thatl  Every  advance  that  I  made 
towards  a  more  affectionate  acquaintance  was  met  by  a  chilling 
reserve  on  her  part  I  have  felt  at  times,  when  my  heart  glowed  with 
love  and  tenderness  towards  her,  that  she  has  shrunk  from  me.  And 
yet  I  loved  her  more  madly  every  day.  How  long  this  would  have 
continued,  and  what  would  have  bef.n  the  result,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  my  duties  at  the  colliery. 

"  An  explosion  of  gas  had  taken  place  in  the  pit,  and  several  lives 
had  been  lost  In  the  inquiry  which  subsequently  took  place  my  name 
was  mentioned  with  censure.  A  few  weeks  before  I  should  have  cared 
nothing  about  the  matter — I  would,  probably,  have  laughed  at  the 
censure,  and  then,  after  giving  some  general  directions,  have  forgotten 
the  whole  afikir.  But  now  I  felt  imhappy,  and  ashamed  that  Emma 
Laythorne  should  know  of  my  disgrace.  I  therefore  resolved  to  make 
up  for  my  sins  of  omission  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  sufferers  frcsn 
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the  late  accident,  both  to  those  who  were  injured  and  to  the  aurviTon 
of  those  who  had  been  killed.  I  entered  into  this  new  occupalioa 
heart  and  soul ;  the  gentle  influence  of  love  seemed  to  breathe  over 
and  soflen  the  rugged  nature  of  my  disposition,  and  I  was  often 
startled  at  finding  my  eyes  dimmed  with  warm  tears  on  listening  to 
tli3  earnest  thanks  of  the  poor  sufferers  whom  I  visited.  I  was  living 
a  new  life.  I  cared  nothing  for  the  taunts  of  my  old  companions,  for 
I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  before.  But  a  reverse 
was  soon  to  come.  I  remember  well  that  bright  spring  morning  as  I 
walked  down  to  my  daily  pleasure-toil  through  a  dewy,  hawthorn 
lane  ;  I  remember  well  first  hearing  the  tidings  that  shadowed  all  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  was  told  that  Emma  Laythome  was  to  be  married 
to  Captain  Lennox.  I  remember  it,  for  the  clear  sky  in  an  instant 
seemed  to  turn  black.  My  heart,  which  had  seemed  before  as  light 
as  air,  turned  as  heavy  as  lead.  Every  good  thought  and  wish  seemed 
overcast  by  this  great  cloud  of  evil. 

"  Further  inquiries  proved  that  my  information  was  correct ;  the 
wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  I  was  completely 
forgotten ;  indeed,  I  knew  not  if  I  had  ever  even  been  thought  of.  I 
had  met  this  Lennox ;  he  was  a  tall,  handsome,  good-natured  man — a 
general  favourite  with  every  one,  but  for  some  reason  I  had  always 
disliked  him.  When  I  thought  of  him  now  I  cursed  him  inwardly, 
and  shuddered  as  I  opened  up  in  my  heart  a  mine  of  hatred,  which, 
until  now,  I  had  never  dreamed  that  I  possessed.  I  hated  him  with  a 
fiendish  hatred ;  but  as  for  her,  I  loved  her  more  fondly,  more  madly 
than  ever.  How  could  she  ever  have  loved  me  ?  Well,  it  is  of  no  use 
wearying  you  with  these  retrospects;  I  must  hurry  on.  Captain 
Lennox  married  Emma  Laythorne,  and  my  wild,  passionate  love  for 
her  remained  the  same,  while  mv  hatred  for  him  was  a  thoustind  times 
stronger.  I  went  to  London  and  Paris,  and  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  dissipation  and  folly ;  no  one  dreaming  of  the  deep  hatred  and 
fearful  desire  for  revenge  that  were  hidden  behind  the  white,  smiling 
mask  of  my  face.  .  .  .  Look  in  the  cupboard — there,  in  the  comer,  you 
will  find  a  bottle  of  brandy.     That  is  it.     Fill  up  the  glass ;  fill  it  np, 

I  can  drink  it  like  water For  God*s  sake  do  not  fix  your  eyes 

upon  me  in  that  way  I — I  am  about  to  tell  you  all,  even  if  it  brand  me 
as  a  murderer  1  But  he  was  a  murderer  too !  Emma  Laythome — 
Lennox  I  mean — died  a  few  months  after  that  marriage — died  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  cared  nothing  for  her ;  his  love  was  a  bubble,  and 
soon  vanbhed  into  air.  All  her  treasure  of  love  was  squandered,  aod 
her  life  was  sacrificed  to  him.  When  I  heard  of  it — when  I  knew  the 
real  truth — then  I  knew  what  hatred  was ;  and  when  I  heard  him,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  with  the  black  shadow  of  mourning  still  upon 
him,  laughing  when  her  name  was  mentioned,  then  my  revenge,  which 
had  been  as  yet  a  shadow,  took  a  substantial  and  deadly  form. 

'*  I  laughed  with  him,  I  drank  with  him,  I  followed  him  wherever 
he  went.  I  bowed  to  every  opinion  of  his,  I  anticipated  every  wish,  I 
truckled  and  pandered  to  every  desire,  until  at  length  he  could  not  do 
without  me.  He  often  came  to  my  house  with  his  friends,  and  many 
a  deep  and  unrestrained  carouse  passed  over  before  we  separated. 
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"  But  my  scheme  was  nearly  completed ;  and  one  day  as  we  were 
retiirmng  from  hunting,  alone,  I  asked  him,  as  if  casually,  to  come  and 
dine  at  my  boose.  He  consented  immediately,  and  we  turned  in  that 
direction.  How  I  fawned  to  him,  how  I  professed  to  believe  in  every 
syllable  he  uttered.  Devil !  thought  I,  now  I  have  you  in  my  power. 
After  dinner,  we  pulled  forward  the  table  and  drew  in  our  chairs  to 
the  fire,  in  order  to  discuss  some  old  wine,  of  which  I  knew  he  was 
fond.  I  watched  him  drink,  and  he  drank  deep ;  but  I  was  cool  and 
cautious,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  drinking  much,  I  scarcely 
drank  at  all.  But  I  laughed  with  him,  and  told  tales  to  equal  his,  and 
yet  I  stealthily  watched  him  beneath  my  black  eyebrows,  and  bided 
my  time.  Twice  the  bottles  were  replenished,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  glis- 
tening more  unevenly,  and  heard  with  wild  pleasure  that  his  conversa- 
tion was  less  coherent.  Once  I  heard  him  mention  her  name,  but 
with  a  fearful  oath  I  bade  him  be  silent  Immediately  afterwards  I 
felt  that  I  had  proceeded  too  far,  for  he  started  and  looked  with  a 
vague,  inquiring  look  at  me.  I  laughed  loudly,  and  passed  it  off.  .  •  . 
I  led  him  on  to  speak  of  the  neighbouring  pit ;  he  never  had  been 
down  a  coal  mine  he  said.  Jeeringly,  I  taunted  him  with  being  afraid 
to  descend  one-*afraid  lest  he  shoidd  soil  his  delicate  hands — afraid  to 
trust  He  stopped  me  with  a  fierce  exclamation  that  no  man 

should  accuse  him  of  cowardice,  and  then  proceeded  to  work  himself 
into  a  passion  of  half-drunken  bravado. 

"  I  answered  coolly,  with  a  sneer,  that  I  intended  that  very  evening 
to  descend  into  the  coal  workings,  and  that  the  best  proof  of  his  word 
would  be  to  accompany  me.  He  was  silent  awhile ;  and,  fearing  lest 
he  should  suspect  foul  play,  I  rose,  sa3dng,  that  as  I  must  descend  the 
shafi,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  change  my  clothes  for  the  regular 
pit  dress.  He  drank  off  a  glass  of  wine,  laughing,  and  saying  that  he 
should  go  as  he  was,  and  that  it  was  easily  seen  who  was  most  afraid 
of  soiling  his  delicate  person. 

"  I  left  him,  and  soon  arrayed  myself  in  an  ordinary  collier's  dress 
of  coarse  blue  fiannel  and  a  tight-fitting  leather  skull  cap*  I  then 
procured  a  number  of  small  candles  and  some  lucifer  matches. 

'*  On  descending  to  the  dining-room,  Lennox  sprung  up  to  meet  me, 
but  started  back  as  he  saw  me,  saying,  that  there  was  something 
devilish  in  my  appearance.  No  wonder  I  a  devil  possessed  me  at  that 
instant. 

^*  It  was  dark  when  we  set  out  over  the  moor  which  stretched 
between  my  house  and  the  colliery.  About  a  mile  distant  we  could 
see  the  lights  moving  about  the  pit*8  mouth,  and  the  glare  from  the 
baming  heap  near  throbbed  with  a  lurid  redness  in  the  sky  above. 
But  it  was  not  to  that  pit  that  I  was  about  to  take  him ;  I  led  him  in 
the  direction  of  '  The  Monk's  Pit,'  a  working  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  many  years. 

'^  In  order  to  get  to  '  The  Monk's  Pit '  we  had  to  walk  a  quarter  ot 
a  mile  down  a  small  stream ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  pit  was  through 
a  cave-like  hole  in  one  of  the  banks.  Thus  far  on  our  path  Lennox 
hsd  been  in  a  boisterous  state  of  excitement — at  one  time  laughing 
and  talking  gaily,  and  at  another  singing  scraps  of  songs ;  and  1  sang 
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with  him  ftnd  laughed  with  him ;  but  all  the  time  I  kept  fteadilj  on 
mj  course  down  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

'*  Lennox  had  followed  me,  seemingly  quite  regardless  of  where  we 
were  going ;  but  when  I  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  Monk's  Pit,  he 
refused  to  enter,  saying  that  that  was  not  the  pit.  I  said  that  this 
entrance  led  to  the  same  workings  as  the  other ;  but  he  obstinately 
refused  to  enter  the  pit  by  any  other  than  the  re^ar  way.  Again  I 
taunted  him  with  cowardice,  saying  that  certainly  this  path  was  not 
90  olean,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  dangerous  than  i  I  wu 

stopped  by  a  blow  on  the  mouth — no  gentle  blow.  But  did  I  strike 
again  ?  No— no ;  I  only  turned  into  the  cave,  and,  lighting  one  of  the 
candles,  fixed  it  into  a  piece  of  moist  day,  and  handed  it  to  Lennox, 
who  took  it.  I  then  lighted  another  candle  for  myself,  and  proceeded 
along  the  dark  passage-way,  which  went  at  a  sUght  decline  almoil 
horizontally  into  the  hill- side.  Lennox  followed  me,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  laughing  and  talking  as  carelessly  as  before.  The  fuoMi 
of  the  wine  still  hung  about  his  brain ;  he  had  forgotten  the  blow,  hat 
I  bad  not. 

We  passed  along  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  arrived  at  a  large 
bolted  door ;  this  I  opened,  and  we  then  passed  along  again,  taming 
to  the  left  for  another  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  At  the 
end  of  this  a  great  number  of  passages  or  galleries  sprung  off  in  many 
directions. 

*'  I  dashed  up  one  of  these,  Lennox  foUowing ;  after  a  short  walk 
we  came  to  a  low  narrow  door,  strongly  bolted.  '  Now,'  said  I,  u  I 
entered,  '  take  care  of  your  light,  for  this  is  the  passage  leading  to  t^e 
abandoned  workings,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  b  continually  drop- 
ping from  the  roof  The  passage  also  grows  smaller  as  we  proceed. 
'  Stoop,*  cried  L  but  I  was  too  late ;  his  head  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  jagged  roof,  and  his  head  was  cut  upon.  I  could  see,  by  the 
flickering  light  of  his  candle,  that  blood  was  streaming  down  his  face. 
I  hurried  on  more  quickly ;  he  had  dropped  his  hat,  but  did  not  stay 
to  pick  it  up.  The  passage  was  barely  four  feet  high  and  two  acroti, 
and  he  had  almost  to  bend  double  as  he  kept  staggering  on,  following 
me  in  my  rapid  course.  The  rusty  yellow  water  came  dripping 
through  the  porous  stone  above,  soaking  us  through  ;  it  came  oosing 
out  at  the  sides,  and  writhed  among  fantastic  masses  of  sickly  purple 
lichens  as  it  flowed  down  the  hewed-out  sides,  and  flowed  tlowlj 
along  under  foot,  a  slimy,  half-viscous  mass.  Our  lights  flashed 
back  strangely  reflected  from  the  wet  walls  and  roof,  and  disclosed 
several  uncouth  fern  fossils,  like  black  snakes  and  centipedes  crawling 
over  the  grey  rock. 

«<  My  companion  was  now  wilder  than  ever ;  the  blow  on  his 
head  seemed  to  have  completed  the  work  which  the  wine  had  began. 
Several  times  he  nearly  fell,  and  I  had  to  turn  and  support  him ;  he 
dropped  his  candle  in  the  water,  and  then  had  to  follow  me  blindlr. 
Again  he  nearly  fell,  and  in  turning,  the  light  from  my  candle  fellnpon 
his  black  and  bleeding  face ;  his  hair — his  curling  hair^-which  now 
hunff  down  lank  on  either  side — his  soiled  dress  and  blood-stained 
hands — all  this,  together  with  the  unmeaning  look  which  he  cast  npon 
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me  irom  his  glazed  eyes,  did  not  call  up  the  faintest  edio  of  pity  from 
my  heart.  No ;  the  gold  of  gratified  hatred  has  no  alloy  in  it — 
nothing  but  pleasure  filled  my  breast. 

'*  We  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  passage  at  last,  and  passing  through 
another  small  door,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  abandoned  workings. 
In  this  part  of  the  pit  the  pillars  which  had  supported  the  roof  had 
been  broken  down,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  broken  masses  of  stone 
and  coal  lay  in  dire  confusion  over  several  acres.  Since  the  time  when 
the  roof  fell,  and  the  supports  were  broken  down,  scarcely  any  one 
had  ventured  among  the  ddbris ;  but  of  late  I  had  explored  it  narrowly, 
and  bad  found  out  paths,  and  had  fixed  the  whole  plan  of  the  place  in 
my  mind.  Without  this,  and  even  with  a  light,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  one's  way ;  any  man  left  by  himself  must  inevitably  starve 
and  die  in  the  horrible  darkness.  Ha  I  ha !  and  I  had  got  him  there. 
I  had  dropped  my  candle  now.  How  tenderly  I  led  him  on  at  first, 
through  what  was  black  night  to  him,  but  bright  mid-day  to  me.  He 
was  cow  almost  delirious  in  his  drunken  madness.  He  shouted  in  his 
glee,  fancying  that  he  was  still  in  my  chamber  with  the  red  wine 
before  him ;  and  I  shouted  with  him,  and  dragged  him  on,  shrieking 
with  laughter,  far,  far  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  waste.  .  .  . 
"  '  Come,  come,  Eadleigh,'  said  he,  more  calmly,  *  let  us  have  a  light. 
Thia  darkness  is  fearful,  and  my  hands  and  feet  and  face  are  cut  and 
bleeding.  Where  are  you,  Badleigh  ?  Ho  I  there,  Radleigh  !  .  .  .  This 
ia  a  good  joke,  leaving  a  man  in  this  infernal  pit  by  himself.  Show  a 
light,  somewhere  ?  Ha !  ha  1  this  is  good — this  is  capital.  I  hear  you 
laughing  there ;— come  out  1  Ciurse  these  stones,  I  have  nearly  broken 
my  arm.  ....  Come,  this  is  getting  beyond  a  joke:  I  have 
completely  lost  my  way.  How  on  earth  did  I  manage  to  get  to  this 
place  ?  Where  can  Eadleigh  have  gone  to ;  he  siu'ely  cannot  hear 
zne.      I  must  shout  louder :  Ho !  Radleigh !  * " 

**  But  I  was  not  far  ofll  I  was  listening  to  every  word  with  tumul- 
tuous joy,  and  I  laughed  a  deadly  heart-laugh  as  I  heard  him  cursing 
and  stumbling  over  the  sharp  masses  of  rock.  I  dogged  him  silently 
and  stealthily,  and  heard  him  pass  from  his  drunkenness  to  a  fearful 
half -consciousness  of  the  danger  he  was  in. 

**  He  rested  at  length,  and  I  listened  to  him  as  he  began  to  consider 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  beginning  to  get  quite 
sober  now.  I  heard  him  once  more  try  to  find  a  passage  out ;  he  was 
cursing  me  as  he  struggled  on  in  the  darkness ;  not  with  drunken, 
mad  curses,  but  with  sober,  deadly,  meaning  curses.  How  I  laughed 
as  I  heard  him,  and  how  musically  his  words  fell  upon  my  ears  I 

"  It  was  all  I  cotdd  do  to  refrain  from  a  burst  of  glee,  when  I  heard 

liim  crash  down  into  what  seemed  a  deep  hole,  from  the  sound  of  fallen 

stones.     He  gave  one  long  shriek,  and  then  there  was  an  awful  silence. 

I  waited  some  time,  quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps,  but  it  seemed  an  age 

in  my  feverish  anxiety.     At  length  I  cautiously  crept  forward  on  my 

hands  until  I  found  that  )  was  on  the  edge  of  a  hole.     Not  knowing 

the  depth,  1  sought  in  my  pocket  for  a  match,  there  were  six  or  seven, 

hut  all  wet ;  one,  however,  drier  than  the  rest,  gave  a  little  faint  light, 

and  I  was  able  to  see  a  hole  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  at  the  bottom 

I  got  one  glimpse  of  a  crushed  and  mangled  corpse. 
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^'  Give  me  more  brandy,  for  I  am  sick  and  faint  at  heart.  .... 
Bat  I  was  not  faint  then,  revenge  had  put  new  life  into  me,  and  I 
steadily  retraced  my  steps  through  the  waste  back  to  the  slimy 
narrow  passage.  I  bolted  all  the  doors  as  I  passed  through  them,  there 
was  nothing  like  making  everything  doubly  sure.  Then  I  cautiously 
passed  out  of  the  MonVs  pit,  and  with  a  heart  almost  light  I  hurried 
along  the  side  of  the  stream  and  passed  on  towards  my  own  house.    • 

''  Oh,  how  calmly  the  beautiful  stars  beamed  down  upon  me  as  I 
crossed  along  the  moor-path !  How  peacefully  the  broadland  lay  be- 
neath their  gentle  beaming ! — ^and  yet  what  fierce  tumult  had  been 
warring  in  my  breast.  I  was  calm  now,  but  it  was  an  unnatural  calm. 
Something  seemed  to  have  left  me — ^not  my  better  disposition,  hut  my 
better  self,     I  felt  alone  in  this  great  blank  world. 

*'  I  found  I  had  only  been  two  hours  absent,  and  I  passed  quietly  np 
to  my  dressing-room,  and  afler  changing  my  pit  dress,  descended  to 
the  dining-room.     On  trying  to  open  the  door,  however,  I  found  that 
it  was  locked,  although  I  had  left  it  open  when  I  went  out ;    and, 
stranger  still,  I  perceived  that  it  was  locked  from  the  inside.     Feeling 
annoyed,  I  passed  out  at  the  front  door,  and  looked  in  at  one  of  the 
windows ;  the  fire  was  still  burning  brightly,  the  table  and  chairs  re- 
mained as  we  had  left  them,  and  the  light  glanced  back  from  the  cut 
crystal  and  silver  and  flashed  ruby  red  from  the  wine,  while  a  warm, 
cheerful  glow  filled  the  whole  apartment.     But  there  was  some  one 
sitting  in  the  chair  that  I  had  occupied  at  dinner — he  was  dressed  as  s 
pit-man,  in  blue  flannel,  and  wore  a  small  black  skull  cap.  The  chairwas 
drawn  up  close  to  the  fender,  and  the  man,  half  turned  from  me,  with 
his  head  supported  between  his  two  hands,  seemed  gazing  thoughtfully 
at  the  fire.   I  cannot  say  how  long  I  watched  him,  but  a  strange  dread  took 
possession  of  me.     I  began  to  fancy  that  the  dress  I  was  looking  at  was 
the  same  that  I  had  just  been  wearing.     Was  it  fancy,  or  was  it  indeed 
saturated  with  water — the  same  foul  nasty  water  which  had  soaked 
through  mine?     A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me,  and* I  clutched 
at  the  window-sill.     At  the  movement  and  nobe  thus  made,  the  man 
sitting  on  the  chair  turned  slowly  round  and  looked  directly  at  me. 
Good  God  !  I  wonder  I  did  not  go  mad  at  that  instant — even  now  my 
reason  seems  leaving  me  when  I  think  of  that  awful  moment     I  recog- 
nised in  the  person  of  the  man  who  looked  at  me — Myself!    For 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  smile  in  that  way,  I  am  not  mad ;  as  sxue  as  we 
must  all  die,  I  saw  that  the  man  who  was  sitting  before  me— apart 
from  me — was  myself  I 

"  I  must  have  fainted  then.  On  recoveiing  consciousness,  I  found 
all  dark  in  the  room,  the  fire  had  gone  out.  On  trying  the  room  door 
I  found  it  open,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  any  one  after  I  had  procured 
a  light.  I  began  to  reason  myself  into  the  belief  that  I  had  been  de- 
ceived by  a  disordered  imagination.  But  there  was  something  intensely 
real  about  the  phantom  which  I  had  seen.  I  had  heard  of  wraiths — 
could  I  have  seen  my  wraith,  and  was  death  so  near  to  me  ?  Heaven 
knows  I  would  rather  have  died  a  hundred  deaths  than  have  seen 
that  wraith  again. 

'*  That  night  I  had  a  dream,  and  I  have  had  the  same  dream  and 
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noDe  Other  eveir  time  I  have  slept  since  then.  Id  that  dreum  I  sec  a 
enubed  coipae  lying  mouldeTiDg  far  in  the '  waste '  of  the  Monk's  Pit. 
"The  diaappeuRQce  of  Lennox  caused  great  excitement  in  that  port 
of  the  country.  He  was  sought  for  in  every  direo^on.  The  deep  holes 
in  the  stream  were  dredged,  and  every  part  of  the  country  was  searched, 
bnt  no  trace  or  tidings  of  him  could  be  obtained.  Rumours  of  foul 
play  were  not  wanting  ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  ridden  out  on  one 
of  my  horses,  that  he  had  dioed  with  me,  sat  late,  and  had  never  been 
heard  of  since.     Bat  the  rumours  of  Bospiciou  against  me  were  only 


rumours.  Was  I  not  his  most  intimate  friend  ?  I  declared  that  he  bad 
left  me  alone  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  was  no  proof  that  any- 
thing else  had  occurred.  Besides,  Lennox  had  contrived  to  nm  very 
heavily  into  debt  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  got  involved  in  some  very  unfortunate  uportiug 
speculations,  first  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  he  had  absconded.  I 
need  not  say  that  secretly  I  tried  to  strengthen  the  report,  and  it 
gwncd  ground.  I  could  not,  however,  help  observing  that  1  was 
avoided  by  many  who  a  short  time  before  bad  been  my  friends.     This 
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was  very  irksome  to  me,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone;  I  haA 
turned  exceedingly  superstitious  of  late,  and  more  afraid  of  being  in 
the  dark  than  a  child.  In  the  dark  I  always  fancied  that  the  phantom, 
the  fearful  double  of  myself,  was  standing  near.  Therefore  I  loved  the 
daylight  only,  and  always  kept  a  bright  lamp  burning  in  my  chamber 
at  night,  even  when  asleep. 

''  But  the  melancholy  brought  on  by  the  loss  of  my  former  paiety 
drove  me  at  last  to  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  determined  to  travel,  and  by  change  of  scene  try  t<o  throw  off  the 
moroseness  and  fear  of  shadows  which  hung  over  me. 

"  The  night  before  I  left  a  strange  resolve  came  into  my  mind— it 
was  that  I  should  once  more  enter  the  *  waste'  of  the  Monk's  Pit,  and 
gloat  over  the  sight  of  my  revenge.  At  midnight  I  entered  the  black 
cave  and  traversed  the  narrow  passage,  and  once  again  found  myself 
among  the  scattered  debris  of  the  "  waste."  I  had  brought  a  dark 
lantern  with  me,  and  by  its  light  I  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the 
body  lay  the  last  time  I  was  there.  As  I  approached  that  part  whick 
I  conceived  to  be  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  I  fancied  1  heard  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  wailing  sorrowfully.  I  stopped  and  quickly 
drew  down  the  shade  of  my  lantem.  With  breathless  eagerness  I 
listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound,  but  none  occurred,  although 
I  waited  for  some  time.  Again  I  proceeded  cautiously  for  a  short 
distance,  allowing  just  enough  light  to  show  where  I  was  going.  I 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stop  by  finding  myself  on  the  vejge  of  the 
hole.  Down  at  the  bottom  I  could  see  a  mutilated  mass  huddled 
together,  but  I  scarcely  glanced  at  it,  for  beside  the  corpse  sat  a  figure 
which  took  all  my  attention.  Sitting  crouched  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  vriih  his  face  bent  down,  and  holding  the  hideous  eyeless 
head  of  the  corpse  upon  his  knees,  sobbing  and  moaning  piteously,  was  the 
phantom! — the  Double!  Long  before  he  turned  his  sad,  moumfiil 
face  upon  me  I  knew  him.  My  lantern  fell  from  my  hands,  and  shriek- 
ing with  terror  I  rushed  from  the  spot. 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  how  I  passed  through  the  numberless  in- 
tricate passages.  I  have  a  burningly-impressed  remembrance  of  an 
awful  darkness — strange  sounds  rang  in  my  ears — footsteps  seemed 
following  me,  and  voices  calling  from  the  innermost  black  depths ;  but 
above  all,  piercingly  distinct,  I  heard  the  piteous  wailing  of  that  double 

self. I  was  walking  rapidly  up  the  side  of  the  stream, 

I  knew  not  how  I  had  left  the  '  waste.'     An  atmosphere  of  horror 
"^vas  round  me.     I  started  at  every  tree  and  shadow  in  my  path. 

"  I  am  faint,  and  an  irresistible  longing  for  sleep  has  possession  of 
me.  I  can  tell  you  little  more  except  that  it  is  two  years  since  these 
events,  and  during  these  two  years,  although  I  have  not  seen  hini, 
I  know  that  he  is  always  near  me.  When  it.  grows  dark  he  beads 
over  me  and  sobs  and  weeps  bitterly,  both  when  I  sleep  and  when  I 
wake. 

"  I  cannot  bear  that  strange  glance  from  your  eyes — ^it  produce!  in 

me  an  overpowering  languor,  a  wish  for  sleep Never 

since  that  midnight  visit  to  the  Monk's  Pit  have  I  seen  my  Double  in 
his  palpable  form— until  to  day.     But  to-day,  down  among  the  rtcb 
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at  (he  Creuz  Noire,  I  met  him.  Oh,  that  terrible  wor«-*worn  fa^e ! 
All  the  pity,  tendernesa,  and  sorrow  that  I  have  lost  seemed  to  look  at 
me  out  of  those  mournful  eyes,  which  pierced  my  heart !  He  shook 
his  head  slowly,  and  stretched  out  his  grimy  hand  towards  me.  I  threw 
myself  upon  him — it  was  no  shadow,  it  was  a  bodily  form.  We 
grappled  together,  and  I  felt  his  tightening  fingers  upon  my  throat. 
It  was  a  silent  deadly  conflict — we  fell  together  among  the  slippery 
tanked  sea- weed  and  shelly  sand.  We  struggled  long,  but  I  felt  his 
grasp  grow  stronger  and  stronger  upon  my  throat,  liecol  lection  leiV 
me,  and  my  first  consciousness  found  me  with  you  attending  upon  me. 
Now  you  know  the  festering  secret  which  is  eating  away  my  life.  Tou 
hare  forced  my  secret  from  me  by  means  which  I  cannot  understand. 
What  the  result  will — ^be— I — cannot  tell." 

His  head  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  he  slept.  It  seemed  a 
death  sleep,  so  sudden  was  it,  and  so  still  he  lay. 

'^  Are  you  asleep  ?**  said  I.  A  shudder  passed  through  his  frame  ; 
he  opened  bis  lips,  but  there  was  no  articulate  word.  Again  I  repeated 
my  question. 

'*  You  make  me  sleep,  but  I  am  awake  to  all  you  say  or  wish.'*  He 
uttered  these  words  in  a  different  tone  of  voice,  so  hollow  and  so  hoarse ,' 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  the  same  person  who  spoke. 

I  began,  however,  to  perceive  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  mesmeric 
deep ;   and,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  idea,  I  asked  : 

"  Are  you  able  to  answer  me  this  question — do  you  see  the  double  of 
yourself  at  present?" 

He  opened  his  eyes,  which  had  a  curious  dreamy  expression; 
entirely  difierent  from  the  wild  insane  look  which  they  had  before. 

*'  No,  he  is  not  here,'*  he  answered,  after  looking  roimd  the  room. 
"  Not  here — not  here,'*  he  murmured,  as  he  lay  back  and  gently  closed 
bis  eyes. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  he  is  on  the  island  at  this  moment  ?* 

'^  Is  it  your  will  that  I  shotdd  search  ?**  said  he  half  rising. 

"  No— not  imless  you  can  tell  me,  as  you  lie  there  on  your  bed." 

He  lay  perfectly  still  for  three  or  four  minutes  ;  I  was  unwilling  to 
disturb  him,  and  lay  back  in  the  arm-chair  watching  his  face,  over 
which  a  look  of  inquiry,  almost  amounting  to  curiosity,  began  to  spread 
itselC 

The  wind,  which  had  been  howling  fearfully  for  some  past,  shaking 
the  door  and  windows  furiously,  and  roaring  in  the  chimney,  now 
lulled,  and  there  was  almost  silence.  I  could  only  hear  the  sound  of 
the  waves  tumbling  in  surf  upon  the  beach. 

^'  I  see  him  now,"  he  spoke,  in  the  same  low,  hoarse  voice ;  ^*  he  is 
wandering  down  by  the  shore — ^he  is  beating  his  forehead  with  his 
hand  and  weeping.  Oh,  what  piteous  cries!  What  grief! — what 
giiefl" 

"  Have  you  power  over  him  ?  Can  you  draw  him  to  the  house- 
here,  where  we  are  ?  " 

Again  he  slept.  The  storm  was  now  raging  more  wildly  than  before, 
and  tlie  strife  ef  the  elements  was  fiercer  than  ever.  But  the  noise 
was  not  so  loud  as  to  prevent  me  hearing  the  words,— 
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^'  He  is  coming — ^he  is  coming  up  the  slope  to  the  cottage.  Jhik  1 
do  you  not  hear  his  footstep  ?  He  is  here — ^he  is  at  the  door !  For 
Heaven's  sake  waken  me — I  am  in  agony!'* 

I  cannot  explain  or  express  the  feeling  with  which  I  heard  these 
earnest,  solemn  words.  Was  I  watching  at  the  bedside  of  a  maniac,  or 
of  one  who  was  haunted  as  he  snid  ?  I  could  put  an  end  to  my  doubt 
and  suspense  by  opening  the  door,  but  to  do  so  would  have  been  mad- 
ness on  my  part,  for  the  wind  would  soon  have  demolished  the  frail 
cottage  if  I  had  so  acted.  My  courage  began  to  desert  me,  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do ;  hearing  Radleigh,  however,  again  imploring  me  to 
awaken  him,  by  an  effort  of  will  I  did  so. 

A  look  of  profound  horror  settled  on  his  features ;  he  sat  up  in  bed. 
^'  I  know  not  by  what  spell  you  hold  me,  but  I  implore  you  not  to 
leave  me,  for  He  is  here !  I  know  it  by  thb  icy  feeling  at  my  heart 
Look !  look !  there,  at  the  window !  '* 

Merciful  powers  I  There,  at  the  window,  pressing  his  blackened  &ce 
close  to  the  panes,  and  gazing  sorrowfully  into  the  room,  was  Hervet 
Eadleigh  I 

I  crushed  my  hands  before  niy  face,  and  trembled  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  from  which  I  was  startled  by  a  crash  and  the  sound  of  breaking 
glass.  Radleigh,  stretching  out  of  bed,  had  seized  some  heavy  missile, 
and  flung  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  window.  Two  of  the  panes  were 
broken,  and  the  wind  and  rain  came  furiously  in,  extinguishing 
the  candle,  and  leaving  only  the  faint  light  of  the  smouldering  fire. 
Radleigh,  exhausted,  had  fallen  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  was 
breathing  heavily  and  with  difficulty. 

Trembling  as  I  was,  I  went  up  to  the  window  in  order  to  barricade  the 
opening,  but  indistinctly,  by  the  red  light  of  the  fire,  I  saw  that  dreadful 
face  peering  into  the  room,  with  the  black  hair  blowing  wildly  across  it  in 
the  storm.  I  sank  down,  and  lay  on  the  floor  in  terror.  1  could  hear 
the  heavy  laboured  breathing  of  Radleigh,  as  he  lay  in  a  deep,  troubled 
sleep.  Hark !  was  it  the  wsuling  of  the  wind,  or  did  I  indeed  hear  the 
sobbing  anguish  of  his  double  self?  It  was  no  fancy  ;  there  was  a  low, 
mournful  note,  like  the  note  of  an  Eolian  harp,  swelling  with  the  wind 
as  it  came,  and  fainting  as  it  hurried  away. 

The  storm  without  increased :  moving  myself  with  desperation,  I 
rose,  and  succeeded  in  placing  a  piece  of  board  against  the  hole  in  the 
window,  and  then  drew  some  pieces  of  furniture  against  it. 

The  fire  was  ci inkling  with  the  last  red  ashes  of  the  wood  when  I 
again  laid  down  on  the  floor,  utterly  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious awe.  I  had  seen  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  in  two  dis- 
tinct forms ;  I  felt  convinced  of  it,  and  convinced  also  that  this  second 
self  of  Hervet  Radleigh  was  wandering  out  through  the  bleak  night, 
and  sorrowing  in  bitter  grief.  ....  Was  it  a  dream,  or  was  I 
still  grovelling  on  the  floor  of  that  dark  hut  ?  Hush !  how  silent 
everything  became.  How  dark  it  was,  and  the  morning  was  long— 
oh !  how  long,  in  breaking.  The  air  of  the  room  became  oppressive. 
An  entirely  new  feeling  of  terror  now  came  over  me — my  hair  felt  as  if 
electrified,  and  my  nerves  at  their  utmost  point  of  tennon.  Was  it  a 
dream,  or  was  there  some  one  in  the  room  besides  myself  and  Hervet 
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Badleigb.  I  could  hear  his  heavy  uneven  breathing ;  but  I  could  also 
liear  another  sound — ^it  was  that  of  one  weeping  quietly,  and  sighing 
as  if  his  heart  was  breaking,  llie.door  had  not  been  opened,  and  the 
window  remained  the  same.  Gracious  Heaven!  Was  the  fearful 
pbantom  in  the  room  ?  I  was  benumbed  with  fear,  and  shook  as  if  with 
ague.  How  intently  I  listened,  scarcely  breathing  myself,  to  that  double 
breathing;  it  beat  like  a  pulse  in  my  brain!  till,  half  waking,  I 
dreamed  that  my  own  double  self  was  following  me  over  a  trackless 

wild I  sprung  up  with  a  start  from   the  floor. 

Through  the  window  I  could  see  the  long  red  golden  line  of  morning 
ly'mg  upon  the  eastern  sea.  I  could  not  yet  see  the  interior  of  tho 
room,  but  I  could  hear  the  laboured  breath  of  my  companion— but  the 
other  sound,  the  supernatural  sound,  was  gone.  Save  the  one  breath- 
ing, all  was  silence. 

As  the  mist  clouds  cleared  before  the  sun  the  light  suddenly  entered 
the  room.  I  saw  Hervet  Radleigh  with  his  arms  twisted  round  his  head, 
still  sunk  in  feverish  slumber — but  beside  him  on  the  bed  was  another 
form !  I  knew  it  immediately — ^the  coarse  flannel  dress  and  the  leather 
skull-cap  told  their  tale.  There  was  no  need  to  see  that  deadly  white 
^ce  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  double  self  of  the  sleeper.  Deadly  white 
I  said,  for  it  was  a  corpse  that  lay  on  the  bed  beside  Radleigh.  I 
toadied  its  forehead ;  I  know  well  the  clammy,  cold  touch  of  death.  I 
was  motionless — I  gazed  on  the  two  faces,  the  one  living  and  the  other 
dead,  and  as  I  looked  I  saw  that  the  living  Radleigh  was  about 
to  awake,  and  I  tottered  back,  fearful  of  participating  in  such  a  scene. 

As  he  awoke  I  saw  the  two  forms  approaching  one  another — gradu- 
ally they  melted  together  and  united  into  one  single  form,  and  when  he 
sat  up  in  the  bed  I  could  see  no  appearance  of  the  double.  But  in  the 
face  of  the  living  man  I  saw  the  traces  of  the  corpse  that  had  vanished. 
The  face  I  looked  upon  seemed  an  intimate  mingling  of  the  two  which 
I  had  been  gazing  at  a  minute  before— of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

I  found  now,  to  mj  surprise,  that  I  l^ad  no  mesmeric  power  over  my 
patient — ^the  strongest  endeavours  on  ray  part  produced  no  effect.  He 
lay  back  with  his  eyes  closed,  tears  hung  on  the  grey  lashes,  and  he 
repeated  several  times  soflly,  '*  He  found  me  first — but  I  have  found 
him — at — last — at  last ! "  Then  the  look  of  the  Dead  Double  spread 
more  completely  over  his  features,  and  I  listened  to  him  rambling  in 
his  talk.  He  smiled — the  first  and  last  smile  I  ever  sar-  in  his  face, 
and  spoke  indistinctly  and  rapidly  for  some  time.  His  thoughts  or 
dreams  seemed  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  settled  look  of  melancholy  and 
moroseness  had  passed  from  him,  and  his  features  looked  placid  and 

calm.     Perhaps  he  dreamed  of  Emma  Lay  thome 

I  did  all  I  could  to  rouse  him  from  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  for  when  the  boatmen  arrived  in  the 
mombg  they  found  me  sitting  by  the  corpse  of  Hervet  Radleigh. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  WALTER  DE  MAPES. 
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Mihi  est  propositum  in   tabema 

mori, 
yinum    sit   appositum   morientis 

ori; 
Ut  dicaht,  cum  venerint,  angelo- 

rum  chori, 
"Deiis  sit  propitius  huic  potatori!" 

Poculis  accenditur  aaimi  lucerna, 
Cor  imbutum   nectare  volat   ad 

superna ; 
Mihi    sapit    dulcius     vinum     in 

tabern& 
Quam  quod  aqua  miscuit  przesulis 

pincerna. 

Suum  cuique  proprium  dat  natura 

munus, 
Ego     nunquam     potui     scribere 

jejunus ; 
Me  jejunum  vincere  posset  puer 

unus; 
Sitim  et  jejunium   odi  tanquam 

funus. 

Tales  versus  facio   quale  vinum 

bibo, 
Non  possum  scribere,  nisi  sumpto 

cibo; 
Nihil  valet  penitus  quod  jejunus 

scribo, 
Nasonem  post  calices  facile  preeibo ! 

Mihi  nunquam  spiritus  prophetiie 

datur, 
Nisi    cum    fuerit     venter     bene 

satur ; 
Cum   in    arce    cerebri    Bacchus 

dominatur, 
I  n  me  Phcebus  irruit,  ac  miranda 

fatur ! 


I  would  in  a  tavern  draw  my  final 

Buspiration — 
Some  good  fellow  to  my  lips  hold 

my  last  libation, 
While   the  bright  angelic  choir 

shall  cry  with  acclamation, 
"Welcome  to  this  joyous  soul — 

so  earnest  in  potation !  " 

A  cheerful  cup  the  feeble  light  of 

mind^s  dull  lantern  rallies ; 
The  heart  imbued  with  nectar  soars 

o*er  earthly  cares  and  malice ; 
Better  with  my  social  taste  the 

tavern  goblet  tallies, 
Than  the  water-mingled  draught 

from  stately  bishop's  chalice. 

Nature  gives  to  each  his  special 

gifl :  and  to  be  candid, 
When  Tm  dry  and  hungry  I,  for 

lack  of  draught,  am  stranded ; 
Any  little  boy  might  then  out-do 

me  single-handed ; 
Than  hungry  and  a*tLirst,  at  once 

I*d  rather  be  a  man  dead ! 

As  each  cup  of  wine  I  drain,  so 

my  wit  increases, 
When  in  lack  of  food  and  drink, 

all  my  vigour  ceases ; 
But  when  once  satiety  my  eager 

soul  releases, 
Talk  about  your  Ovids,  Sir,  I  beat 

'em  all  to  pieces ! 

I,  when  hungry,  I  confess,  am  fiir 

from  an  Apollo, 
When  my  stomach^s  empty,  then 

my  skull  is  also  hollow ; 
But  when  Bacchus  to  my  bndn 

sends  the  drink  I  swallow, 
All  mankind  are  startled  at  the 

miracles  that  follow ! 


-^^V.'N,*    -'.^-^,- 
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Tamk^  that  goddess  whom  we  all  serve,  whether  we  wield  the  pen  or 
the  maulstick,  or  vend  pectoral  lozenges  and  resilient  stays,  is  a  tire* 
some,  flirting  coquette.  She  will  and  she  will  not ;  you  toil  wearily  on, 
making  after  her ;  at  last,  perhaps,  you  think  you  have  clutched  her ; 
you  grow  large,  grand,  and  Gilfillan-ish ;  you  think  of  writing  your 
own  life,  and  calling  it  that  of  "a  Man;"  and  then,  at  some  critic 
breath,  the  babble  breaks,  and  the  airy  enchantress  vanishes,  to  return 
no  more.  To  some,  however,  her  conquest  is  an  easy  task,  or  rather 
•he requires  no  conquering;  to  some  she  comes  with  open  arms,  encir- 
cling their  cherished  heads  with  her  left,  while  her  right  hand  conveys  to 
ber  mouth  the  trumpet  through  which  she  breathes  their  names  and  ex- 
cellence to  the  world.  It  must  be  pleasant,  0  striver  after  glory  and 
renown,  to  find  all  those  stories  which  you  have  heard  of  the  struggles, 
disappointments,  and  long  suffering  endured  by  the  woidd-be  climbers 
of  ambition's  ladder,  melt  away,  like  hideous  nightmares,  and  to  have 
your  early  dreams  of  fame  fulfilled  while  you  are  yet  in  the  vigour  of 
your  youth  I  There  are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  dream,  after 
some  little  time,  is  rudely  dispelled,  when  the  watchful  dragon  '*  Criti- 
cism," hitherto  lulled  by  popular  applause,  wakes  up  and  tears  the 
intruding  neophyte  to  pieces — where  the  lovely  Titania*s  eyes,  freed  from 
the  influence  of  the  "  love  in  idleness/'  open,  and  discover  that  her 
cherished  chosen  one  has  an  ass's  head ;  and  where  the  fame-seeker, 
after  having  been  worshipped,  is  roundly  abused,  and  settles  down  int^ 
a  totally  unkno¥ni  middle-aged  gentleman. 

John  Evsrett  Millais,*  who,  ^ould  he  live,  will  rank  among  the  firs 
utists  of  the  English  school,  was  bom  in  Portland-street,  Southampton, 
on  July  9, 1829.  lUs  childhood  was  passed  in  France  and  the  Channel 
Uands.  Jersey  was,  we  believe,  the  spot  in  which  his  passion  for  fine 
vt  first  exhibited  itself;  *'and  battles,  troopers,  desperate  combats, 
and  gorgeous  but  impossible  knights'*  were  the  especial  theme  and 
delight  of  his  pencil.  His  parents,  who  appreciated  the  promising 
genius  of  their  son,  took  him  to  London,  and,  by  Sir  Martin  Shoe's 
advice,  he  entered  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Sass  (now  kept  by 
Mr.  Carey,  son  of  the  translator  of  Dant^) ,  a  school  of  art  preparatory 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  the  majority  of  our  young  artists 
receive  their  first  rudiments.  After  a  few  months'  instruction  from 
Mr.  Sass,  Mr.  Millais  gained  admission,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  to 
the  Antique  School  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 

In  1843,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  gained  the  antique 
niedal;  and  four  years  afterwards  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  oil 
picture,  **  The  Benjamites  Seizing  their  Wives."  In  the  same  year  he 
contributed  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  '*  Elgiva  Branded;" 
and  at  Westminster  Hall,  "  The  Widow's  Mite."    At  the  exhibition  of 

*  For  the  materialB  of  the  biography  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  CasBell's  ''Art 
TwMuree'  Exhibition."  E.  Y. 
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1848,  Mr.  Miliais  was  not  a  contributor ;  and  in  1849  commenced  that 
attempted  revolution  in  the  style  of  painting  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement.  Mr.  MUlais,  in  conjunction  with  W.  Hol- 
man  Hunt  and  Dante  G.  Rosetti,  like  another  triumvirate,  conspired 
against  the  whole  system,  which  in  French  is  called  the  *^*'Renais9ance^ 
and  in  English  means  the  changes  introduced  by  Raphael  and  his  fol- 
lowers. They  really  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  in  represent- 
ing things  as  they  appear  and  not  as  they  are,  the  artist  was  guilty  ol 
a  dereliction  of  high  art  principle,  and  that  the  Raphael  or  ''  BeMck- 
aance^^  school  had  carried  the  reform  which  their  master  introduced  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  careless  of  truth. 

Ruskin,  who  is  the  zealous  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school,  in  his  "  Modem  Painters,**  under  the  article  "  Land- 
scape,*' remarks  '*  all  the  Renaissance  (1.0.  Raphaelite)  principles  of  art 
tended  to  the  setting  beauty  above  truth,  and  seeking  for  it  always  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  And  the  proper  punishment  of  such  pursuit — 
the  punishment  which  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  rendered  inevitable 
— was  that  those  who  thus  pursued  beauty  should  wholly  lose  sight 
of  beauty.  All  the  thinkers  of  the  age  declared  that  it  did  not  exist. 
The  age  seconded  their  efforts,  and  banished  beauty,  so  far  as  human 
effort  could  succeed  in  doing  so,  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
form  of  man.  To  powder  the  hair,  to  patch  the  cheek,  to  hoop  the 
body,  to  buckle  the  foot,  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  system 
which  reduced  streets  to  brick  walls  and  pictures  to  brown  stains. 
One  desert  of  ugliness  was  extended  before  the  eyes  of  mankind ,  and 
their  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  so  recklessly  continued,  received  unex- 
pected consummation  in  high-heeled  shoes  and  periwigs — Gower-street 
and  Gaspar  Poussin.'* 

The  school,  of  which  Miliais  may  be  said  to  be  the  roaster,  was  the 
reaction  in  painting  from  the  state  which  Ruskin  has  so  graphically 
and  humorously  described.  In  his  scene  from  "  Keats*  Isabella, **  he 
broke  loose,  with  extraordinary  skill  and  no  small  amount  of  artistic 
genius  and  originality,  from  the  fetters  of  routine,  and  repudiated  all 
the  tyranny  of  conventionalism.  The  public,  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  scarcely  knew  whether  to  praise  or  condemn.  The  boldness, 
however,  and  decision  with  which  the  "  anti-Renaissance,^  or  pre- 
Raphaelite,  disciples  asserted  the  truth  of  their  principle,  carried  wiA 
it  considerable  weight,  for  the  world  is  always  ready  to  be  convinced 
by  those  who  prove  that  they  are  in  earnest ;  and  though  the  success 
of  the  school  still  trembles  in  the  balance,  all  admit  that  the  movement 
has  effected  a  beneficial  reform  among  artists,  who  were  becoming 
every  year  more  and  more  careless  in  the  working  up  of  their  pro- 
ductions. In  1850  Mr.  Miliais  produced,  in  the  same  style,  "  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ariel,'*  "  A  Portrait  Composition,**  and  a  "  SymboHc  Incident 
in  connection  with  the  Holy  Family.*'  This  last  was  so  completely  a 
pre -Raphaelite  conception,  and  so  radically  at  variance  with  all  the 
principles  of  the  "  Renaissance,**  that  it  provoked  severe  criticism.  In 
1852,  appeared  the  "  Huguenot**  and  "  Ophelia,"  and  in  1858,  "The 
Proscribed  Royalist,*'  and  the  "  Order  of  Release."  In  the  last-men- 
tioned year  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
his  fame  was  now  at  its  height. 
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Mr.  John  Everett  Millais  is  in  a  perilous  position;  possessing 
undoubted  talent  of  the  highest  order,  good  taste,  wonderful  power 
of  conception  and  execution,  and  great  facility  for  work,  he  has  been 
forced  in  the  hothouse  of  public  favour  and  art- criticism,  and  stands 
ftdl-blown  at  a  time  of  life,  before  which  scarcely  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  R.  A. -ship  had  put  forth  more  than  two  or  three  of 
their  earliest  blossoms.  Year  by  year  has  his  renown  increased ; 
and  though  there  have  always  been  sneerers  and  cavillers  at  his 
peculiarities,  yet  his  reputation  has  grown  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  This  year  the  reaction  has  begun. 
Relying,  as  it  would  seem,  upon  his  position,  Mr.  Millais  sent  to  the 
Academy  a  picture,  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen. 

There  are  very  few  of  my  readers  who  doubtless  have  not  paused  in 
wonder  before  this  monstrosity,  and  should  they  happen  to  have  been 
of  the  number  of  the  artist's  friends,  the  remarks  made  by  the 
prqfimum  vulgtu  standing  round  (who,  by  payment  of  the  entrance  fee, 
had  constituted  themselves  art  critics)  must  have  jarred  upon  their 
ears.  It  wiU  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
description  of  this  picture  of  "  Sir  Isumbras" — ^its  merits  and  demerits 
have  been  too  widely  canvassed ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  from 
first  to  last,  the  public  had  just  cause  of  complaint.  In  the  first  place, 
the  picture  was  not  what  it  represented  itself;  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  no  particular  passage  in  history  or  fiction  was  pourtrayed ;  but 
the  artist  having  painted  a  fancy  sketch,  and  being  desirous  of  giving  it 
some  title,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  literary  friend,  who  fabricated 
a  legend  in  a  very  bad  and  feeble  imitation  of  Chaucerian  verse,  so  bad 
that  the  fraud  was  palpable,  and  connoisseurs  knew  at  once  that  the 
verses  were  as  new  as  the  Raffaelles,  Venetian  glasses,  and  quasi- 
mediseval  furniture  in  a  Wardour-street  shop.  Now  was  the  time  for 
the  critics ;  and  they  have  taken  due  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Armed  with  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks,  they  have  charged  down 
upon  the  unfortunate  artist,  headed  by  that  old  chief,  Kuskin-awah,  or 
"the  Seven  Lamps,*'  who  had  hitherto  upheld  young  Millais  as  a  "brave'' 
of  the  first  water.  Vcb  victis !  he  was  down,  and  every  cur  must 
have  his  bark  and  snarl  at  him.  The  most  ludicrous  notices  have  been 
written — Millais  is  effete,  used-up,  worn-out,  we  always  told  you  so : 
your  eyes  are  now  open.  He  has  been  a  fashionable  mania  that  is  now 
passed  by :  he  will  never  be  heard  of  again,  &c.  &c.  More  perfect 
nonsense  has  never  been  printed.  From  this  ordeal  Mr.  Millais  'will 
come  out  more  triumphant  than  ever,  on  the  reculer  pour  mievx  sauter 
principle.  He  will  see  that  the  position  of  a  favourite  with  the  public  is 
no  sinecure :  that,  like  the  fistic  champion  of  England,  he  must  always  be 
prepared  to  hold  his  own  against  all  enemies,  and  that  such  a  thing  as 
being  taken  on  trust  for  laurels  already  gained  is  impossible.  He  will 
devote  more  time  and  attention  to  his  art^he  will  be  more  elaborate, 
more  careful,  both  in  his  choice  of  subject  and  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
Then  will  the  public  be  louder  than  ever  in  their  applause :  then  will 
the  critics  recant  their  opinions  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  the  first 
word  on  the  Great  Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Academy  for  1858  ehall  be 
"Peccavil" 

Epmund  Yates. 
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Building  castles  in  the  air  is,  with  many  people,  a  favourite  mode  of 
employing  those  emissaries  of  Satan,  yclept  ''  hours  of  idleness.'* 
Closely  akin  to  this  aerial  pastime  is  a  practice,  so  common  to  human 
nature,  that  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any  one  who 
has  not  indulged  in  it,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  properly  so 
called — by  which  restriction  we  mean  to  except  those  little  amalgama- 
tions of  flesh  and  Flanders  lace  beloved  by  the  mothers  of  England, 
whose  ways  are  milky,  and  whose  manners,  engaging  as  they  are  popu- 
larly considered,  appear  to  us  to  incline  a  little  too  much  to  the  purely 
natural  to  deserve  imqualified  approval.  The  practice  to  which  we 
allude  is  that  of  forming  vain  and  unattainable  wishes.  There  is 
scarcely  an  article  of  woman's  gear  that  some  lover,  tender  and  true 
(knowing  the  passion  for  dress  which  monopolises  the  heart  of  every 
damsel  unattached),  has  not  wished  to  become,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
society  and  affection  of  his  mistress.  With  this  class  of  wishes  we  have 
no  very  deep  sympathy,  considering  them  as  compliments  in  disguise, 
and  valuing  them  accordingly.     Much  rather  do  we  agree  with  the 

worthy  who  wished  he 

"  Was  a  brewer's  horse, 
One  quarter  of  the  year." 

Ilis  object  in  this  Houyhnhmical  transformation  being  to 

**  Turn  bis  head  where  was  his  tail, 
And  drink  up  all  the  beer." 

And  a  very  legitimate  object  we  consider  it ;  though  Messrs.  Bass  and 
Co.  would,  we  fear,  scarcely  approve  of  their  horses  adopting  that 
method  of  drawing  beer. 

There  is  a  tale  on  record,  which  bears  such  intrinsic  evidence  of 
veracity,  that  we  ourselves  have  never  thought  of  doubting  it.  Some- 
where about  that  remarkable  and  definite  period,  "  once-upon-a-time," 
a  certain  beneficent  fairy  granted  an  elderly  couple  in  humble  life  three 
wishes,  her  probable  design  being  to  keep  them  thereby  out  of  the 
union  workhouse.  Her  kind  intentions  were,  however,  frustrated. 
The  imagination  of  the  old  woman,  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  depicted  a 
black-pudding  —  she  desired  it  —  and  clothing  her  wish  in  words, 
'*  Lo  !  a  pudding  smoked  upon  the  board  !**  Her  husband,  siiddenly 
recalled  from  visions  of  ermine  and  strawberry  leaves  by  his  wife's  folly, 
verv  naturally  wished  the  pudding  was  stuck  to  the  end  of  her  nose — 
ancf  'ere  you  could  apostrophise  Jack  Bobinson,  so  it  was.  The  pros- 
pect of  gradually  sinking  into  the  vale  of  years  with  a  black-pudding 
immovably  adhering  to  the  tip  of  your  nose,  is  one  few  women,  even 
of  the  very  strongest  class  of  mind,  coidd  calmly  look  forward  to. 
Cleopatra  might  have  done  it,  but  for  her  vanity.     Semiramis  would 
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haTe  dreaded  the  diminution  of  her  political  influence.  Elisabeth  of 
Hungary,  couTinced  that  the  black-pudding  laj  in  the  path  of  duty, 
would  certainly  have  attempted  it,  and  afforded  a  new  and  striking 
incident  for  the  Saint's  Tragedy.  Mrs.  Trollope  would  have  been  tor- 
tared  by  a  constant  desire  to  eat  it  with  onions  and  bottled  porter,  in 
order  to  describe  the  repast  minutely  in  her  next  noveL  The  only 
woman  who  could,  and  would,  have  gone  through  with  it,  we  believe 
to  be  Miss  Martineau,  and  for  her  sake  we  regret  that  so  signal  an 
opportunity  of  proving  herself  above  all  feminine  weaknesses  is  never 
likely  to  be  afibrded  her.  The  elderly  cottager  in  question,  only  too 
painfolly  conscious  of  her  inability  for  the  situation,  appealed  to  her 
husband's  affection ;  and  their  united  wishes  prevailing,  the  pudding 
detached  itself  from  its  strange  resting-place,  and  was  devoured  with 
much  ffmlo  by  the  worthy  couple,  who  seem  to  have  been  superior  to 
any  little  prejudices  which  "  les  antscedena'^  of  the  evening  repast 
might  have  presented  to  more  fastidious  minds.  The  iU  use  made  of  her 
bounty  appears  to  have  disgusted  the  good  fiury,  for  we  do  not  find  her,^ 
or  any  of  her  kindred,  affording  such  facilities  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  present  day.  But  the  wish  of  all 
otherSi  with  which  in  this  lovely  season  we  sympathise  most  cordially, 
is  that  of,  we  believe,  Haynes  Bailey — yes,  beloved  reader,  absurd  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  we  would  &in  ^'  be  a  butterfly ;"  that  is,  we  would 
fain,  preserving  our  own  identity,  assume  the  external  form  and  pro- 
portions of  a  butterfly— ^develope  wings,  and  discard  waistcoats — take 
to  down,  aixd  dispense  with  broad-doth — ^in  a  word,  exchange  our  out- 
ward man  for  an  outward  insect.  Only  fancy  I  how  glorious  it  would 
be  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  bright  summer  morning  to  rise,  not  exactly 
with  the  lark-^br  that  feathered  vocalist,  who,  like  Jenny  lind,  goes 
up  80  very  high,  might  consider  we  were  taking  a  liberty  by  intruding 
upon  his  exalted  station,  and  hint  his  opinion  by  breakfasting  not  with, 
but  upon  us ;  to  spring  from  our  moss-rose  bed,  wash  our  antenruB  in  a 
dew-drop  (no  shaving),  dispatch  a  minute  and  ethereal  globule  of 
honey  by  way  of  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  and  begin  the  day's  amuse- 
ment Ah  I  that  "  roving  for  ever  from  flower  to  flower,"  very 
pretty  pastime,  on  my  word !    and  the   *'  Idssing  all  buds  that  are 

pretty  and  sweety'*  pleasant,  but no,  not  wrong  in  a  butterfly — ^it 

is  his  proper  business — his  mission — his  '^  vocation,  Hal  "—the  aim  and 
end  of  his  ephemeral  existence.  Then,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  wearied 
with  the  pursuit  of  Beauty  under  her  thousand  flower-shapes,  conceive 
reclining  in  the  bell  of  a  water-lily,  and,  shaded  by  its  fragrant  petals, 
gazing  up  into  the  pure  blue  sky,  soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rip- 
pling stream.  IJow  entirely,  at  such  a  moment,  should  we  forget  the 
gnawing  cares  and  deeper  sorrows  of  life  I  and  musing  dreamily  on 
well-loved  faces  of  gentle  friends— the  young,  the  true,  the  loyal- 
hearted,  whom  absence  cannot  estrange,  nor  even  Death  deprive  us 
of,  save  for  a  time— think  that,  although  their  path  on  earth  may 
indeed  be  apart  from  ours  we  may  hope  to  meet  again  in  that  distant 
spirit-land,  so  aptly  symbolised  by  the  calm  blue  arch  above  us.  which 
would  not  be  perfect  Heaven  were  those  loved  faces  wanting.  '*  Keader, 
what  say  you?    ^ave  butterflies  such  day-dreamings  ?"    "  Beally,  Mr, 
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Author,  I  don't  know ;  nor,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  do  I  pat' 
ticularlj  care  about  any  such  sentimental  nonsense.  I  wish  you  would 
ask  one  something  more  real  and  practical." — '^  Don't  excite  yourself, 
respected  sir.  Had  I  known  my  old  friend  Paterfamilias  would  baTe 
condescended  to  peruse  my  lucubrations  I  would  have  adopted  a 
much  more  ponderous  style.  But  to  oblige  you  I  will  ask  a  thoroughly 
practical  question ! 

"  How  do  you  like  being  very  much  too  hot  ?  Are  you  a  chilly 
mortal,  looking  blue  in  a  north-east  wind,  and  shriyelling  up  during  a 
frost,  like  an  uninfected  particle  of  strong  old  congou  ?  Good :  you 
must  be  happy !  Are  you,  on  the  contrary,  a  plump,  round-faced, 
rosy-cheeked  individual — active,  good-natured,  slightly  addicted  to 

fussing,   and  apt  to  become  flushed  on    all  emergencies,  like 

well,  we  will  not  mention  names ;  but,  if  such  be  your  tendencies,  we 
pity  you.  Like  an  unpopular  parliament,  you  must  have  been  on  the 
eve  of  dissolution.  Here's  weather  for  al  fresco  dissipation — Ghiswick 
fetes,  botanical  gardens,  and  zoological  pic-nics,  water  parties,  archeiy 
meetings,  et  hoc  genus  omne  !  All  our  beauties  are  becoming  sunburnt 
as  gipsies,  despite  their  taking  the  veil,  as  strictly  as  nuns  or  sul- 
tanas :  and  as  to  the  lords  of  the  creation,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 
them  who  generously  display  their  dark  moustaches  and  delicate  com- 
plexions to  the  public,  for  nothing,  in  Bond-street  and  the  parks,  there 
is  not  a  puppy  amongst  them  but  will  be  black-and-tan  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Then,  gentlemen's  superior  dress  suits  are  so  incon- 
veniently warm  in  these  sunny  hours.  In  vain  does  one  endure  a 
Chesterfield  zephyr ;  although  the  talented  artist  who  invented  it  in 
some  happy  moment  of  clairvoyance,  has  protected  it  by  a  doable 
patent  (whatever  that  may  be),  the  air  it  gives,  however  fashionable, 
fails  to  cool  one's  exhausted  frame;  and  one  sighs,  or  rather  pants,  for 
some  such  article  as  the 

**  Painted  vest  Prince  Vortigem  had  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Plot  his  grandsire  won  ;*' 

decidedly  the  lightest  species  of  paletot  we  can  remember  to  hare 
heard  of. 

Many  conveniences  and  advantages  must  have  attended  the  style  of 
dress  adopted  by  these  simple  ancestors  of  ours — a  mode  of  clothing,  by 
the  way,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  designate  the  Pid- 
orial.  For  instance,  when  the  whole  costume  consisted  of  a  coat,  and 
that  merely  a  coat  of  paint,  how  many  difficulties  which  now  render 
the  advice  to  reform  our  tailor's  bills  so  impracticable  are  at  once  got 
over  ?  No  chance  of  a  misfit :  such  a  coat  is  sure  to  fit  like  your 
skin.  If  any  accident  befals  the  garment,  a  good  brush  sets  all  right 
again  in  a  minute ;  though  a  Pictish  beau  might  equaUy  disguise  an 
unseemly  wrinkle  by  a  little  fine-drawing.  In  such  weather  as  we  hare 
6een  afflicted  with,  a  cool  suit  might  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  very 
light  paint,  while  the  fogs  and  frosts  of  an  ancient  Britannic  winter 
woidd  be  effectually  provided  against  by  putting  on  two  or  three  coats 
of  a  warmer  colour.  Mourning,  too,  could  be  supplied  to  families  with 
the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  unusually  low  prices,  when  a  stick  of 
Indian  ink  would  do  full  justice  to  the  memor  of  a  distant  relation; 
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ftnd  the  most  tinmitigated  woe  might  be  adequatelj  symbolised  hj  a 
cake  of  lamp-black ! 

Seriously,  if  the  hot  weather  should  continue,  we  recommend  this 
system  of  Pictorial^clothing  to  some  enterprising  young  artist,  who  may 
possess  a  talent  for  painting  figures ;  and  should  be  act  upon  our  hint, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  totally  new  colouring  given  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Englisb  nation.  If  the  hot  weather  should  last — 
ah!  that  if — certainly,  a  magazine  writer  ought  to  be  gifted  with 
second  sight,  and  able  to  fortel  events  for  at  least  a  month  to  come. 
Now,  suppose,  after  this  tirade  against  hot  weather,  the  first  of  July 
should  choose  to  come  down  upon  us  with  a  pouring  rain,  it  will  throw 
a  damp  over  these  our  "  fond  imaginings,"  extinguish  every  spark  of 
wit,  and,  thoronghly  saturating  the  whole  article,  which  unfortimately 
is  not  waterproof,  put  out  its  fire  completely,  leaving  it  without  a  single 
dry  remark  about  it.  We  are  not  of  a  very  desponding  temperament, 
however,  and  will,  therefore,  hope  better  things.  Every  dog  has  his 
day,  and  (begging  our  own  pardon  for  the  undignified  comparison)  we 
trust  we  may  prove  a  lucky  dog  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  our 
'<  opening  day^'  may  be  a  fine  one.  So  having  dreamed  our  day-dream 
in  your  service,  gentle  readier,  we  will  awake  once  more  to  the  harsh 
redities  of  life,  and,  wishing  you  very  heartily  farewell,  hand  over  our 
copy  to  the  poor  little  devil  (printer's),  who  is  wearing  out  our  oilcloth 
with  his  hoofs,  in  despair  at  our  prolixity. 
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Of  all  our  national  antipathies,  perhaps  the  one  ordinarily  indulged 
in  with  the  utmost  heartiness  by  Englishmen  is  exhibited  in  an  intense 
hatred  and  contempt  of  spies.  Of  all  who  deserve  this  degrading 
appellation,  the  most  thoroughly  and  intensely  despicable  are  those 
who  pursue  their  victims  into  the  seclusion  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
unsuspecting  confidence  of  bed-chamber  privacy.  The  only  unpopular 
monarch  of  modern  English  history  owed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
odium  which  he  received  to  his  employment  of  wretched,  false,  tale- 
bearing emissaries,  to  report  upon  the  behaviour  of  his  own  unhappy 
queen,  to  his  subornation  of  instruments — as  Lord  Brougham  with 
terrible  force  describes  them — "of  hideous  aspect,  whose  prurient 
glance  could  penetrate  through  the  keyhole  of  rooms  where  the  rat 
shared  with  the  bug  the  silence  of  the  deserted  place." 

Now,  this  national  repugnance  to  prying,  secret  observers,  is  far 
from  being  an  unnatural  or  unobjectionable  prejudice.  There  are 
proper  places  for  the  human  eye,  ear,  and  nose  ;  and  these  places  were 
certainly  never  designed  to  include  the  contiguity  of  key-holes,  or  of 
gimlet  -holes  through  the  doors  of  private  sitting-rooms.  These 
reflections  might  appear  somewhat  obvious,  not  to  say  unnecessary, 
were  not  a  certain  portion  of  the  British  public  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally lapsing,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  practice  of  vices 
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\«'luch,  ia  its  normal  state,  it  woiild  regard  r/ith  abhorrence  and  disgust 
It  is,  indeed,  a  quality  of  vice  to  gain,  by  slow  progression,  its  greatest 
victories  over  humanity.  And,  just  at  this  present  time,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  spy  appears  to  be  coming  into  vogue. 

We  are  almost  afraid  that  the  origin  of  his  present  popularity  is  to 
be  found  in  a  literary  error,  made' by  one  of  our  most  pleasant,  siocere, 
and  able  writers.  It  is  now  only  two  or  three  years  since  a  series  of 
articles,  detailing  the  feats  of  certain  officers  of  the  detective  police, 
was  published  in  a  periodical  of  deservedly  extensive  circulation. 
The  subject  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction,  in  a  sympathisbg 
and  commendatory  manner,  of  one  of  the  body  into  the  plot  of  a 
popular  serial.  Shortly  after  Inspector  Bucket  had  been  delineated  in 
*^  Bleak  House,'^  Mr.  Inspector  Field,  quitting  his  more  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  in  the  police  against  thieves  and  murderers,  instituted 
in  London  a  Private  Enquiry  Office,  and  one  of  its  results  has  recently 
formed  matter  of  judicial  investigation. 

The  subject  of  that  investigation  was  originally  brought  before  the 
public  some  months  ago,  by  the  trial  of  one  of  those  actions,  the  very 
existence  of  which  has  become  so  offensive  a  scandal  to  our  laws,  and 
which,  in  a  short  time,  will  be  utterly  swept  away  by  amended  legisla- 
tion. A  husband,  separated  from  his  wife,  entertained  doubts  as  to  her 
fidelity,  and  secured  the  services  of  ex-Inspector  Field.  From  that 
time,  every  movement  of  the  unhappy  lady  was  watched  with 
unflagging  scrutiny.  The  inspector  waited  by  the  hour  outside  her 
residence,  and  noted  her  comings  in  and  out,  while  relays  of  hired 
female  spies  kept  watch  upon  her  every  act  through  gimblet  holes 
commanding  views  of  every  accessible  portion  of  her  apartment  At 
last  a  tale  was  completed,  and  on  this  the  injured  husband  brought, 
some  time  since,  his  action  for  damages,  and  recovered  five  hundred 
pounds,  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  divorce,  and  thus  relieve  him  for  ever 
irom  the  necessity  of  further  maintaining  his  wife. 

The  verdict  was  followed  accordingly  by  an  application  to  the 
Ecdesiastioal  Court.  And  on  this  application,  made  two  or  three  days 
ago.  Sir  J.  Dodson  delivered  a  remarkable  judgment.  He  analjrsed, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  the  evidence  adduced  in  support, 
and  not  only  succeeded  in  discrediting  it,  but  clearly  and  undeniaUy 
proved  every  portion  of  it  to  be  fabe,  except  the  testimony  of  Field 
himself,  which  contradicted  in  a  most  material  point  the  evidence  of 
the  hirelings.  The  women  swore  to  having  seen  a  Mr.  Bobinson  (the 
defendant  in  the  original  action)  in  the  apartment  under  surveiUance, 
and  to  his  having  leh  the  house  at  a  quarter  past  three  on  a  particolar 
day.  Mr.  Field  produces  his  own  diary,  in  which,  upon  reference  being 
made  to  the  identical  date,  an  entry  is  found  as  follows :  "  Watched 
the  house  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  but  did  not  see  Robinson  on 
that  day.'*  ''Mr.  Field,"  said  the  judge,  ''has  entirely  disposed  of 
his  own  witnesses." 

The  divorce  was,  therefbre,  refused.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  verdict  in  the  original  action  yet  stands,  to  the  disgrace  and 
misery  of  a  lady,  whom  it  would  be  a  violence  to  common  sense  to 
imagine  to  be  guilty  upon  such  evidence.  The  husband  has  missed 
his  aim. 
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But  ve  have  not  related  this  case  so  mncli  for  its  intrinsic  interest 
as  for  the  peculiar  phase  in  our  social  morality  which  it  so  vividly  dis- 
plays. It  can  scarcely  be  treated  as  an  exceptional  case,  for  there  now 
exists  in  the  metropolis  an  office  for  the  express  purpose  of  organised 
spying.  And  surely  the  existence  of  such  office  must  be  a  proof  of  a 
demand  for  the  article.  How  can  any  one  tell  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  supplied  ?  The  butcher's  man,  walking  your  way  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  as  you  are  on  the  road  to  your  hebdomadal  visit  to  your  club, 
may,  for  all  you  know,  be  a  disguised  emissary  of  some  professional  spy, 
engaged  by  your  wife.  Her  affection  may  have  deviated  into  some  cause- 
less temporary  jealousy,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  few 
tears  and  a  candid  explanation,  with  or  without  a  new  bonnet,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  carry  off.  Will  yonder  disguised  sneak  allay  it  by 
his  report  ?  Not  he.  When  a  fellow  so  far  overcomes  his  manhood 
as  to  become  a  spy,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  stickle  at  a  simple 
downright  falsehood  ?  Nay,  more,  should  he  strive  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  will  view  your  acts  through  the  distorting  lens  of  his  own  narrow 
mind.  In  the  case  before  mentioned,  the  judge  thus  related  some- 
thing of  the  kind :  ''  Mr.  Field  had  been  down  to  Cheltenham  to  watch 
the  parties,  and  he  deposed  to  several  matters  which  he  had  seen  there, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  given  him  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Enma.  Bat  really  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding  those 
ctreumataDces  with  fluspicion,  for  there  was  nothing  in  them  inconsis- 
tent with  the  hypothesis  of  perfect  innocence.''  Truly  a  noble  system 
thiai  to  introduce  into  our  social  and  domestic  relations  1  And  yet  every 
man  who  mixes  in  ordinary  society  has  heard  some  story  of  its  practice 
and  results.  We  have  heard  of  two  servant  girls  who,  leaving  a  third 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  house  (the  master  being  out  of  town),  came 
oat  for  a  walk,  and  were  no  sooner  outside  the  door  than  they  were 
accosted  by  a  '^  perfect  gentleman,"  who  not  only  kindly  escorted  them 
to  a  dance,  but  provided  them  with  a  supper  and  wine  at  its  termina- 
tion. The  character  of  the  *^  perfect  gentleman  "  was  maintained  until 
he  bid  them  adieu  at  the  area  gate,  whence  he  instantly  proceeded  to 
the  oiRce  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  next  day  the  master  arrived 
uneicpeotedly,  and  the  two  poor  girls  were  called  up  to  receive  their 
dismissal,  into  his  study,  where  at  his  elbow  stood  the  ''perfect 
gentleman.'* 

Let  us,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  manly  and  honourable,  have  none 
of  this  work  in  our  homes,  no  marked  hsdfpence  left  in  corners  on  our 
carpets,  no  bottle  containing  wine  impregnated  with  tartar  emetic. 
It  is  better  to  have  confidence,  and  to  let  it  occasionally  go  too  far  in 
small  things,  than  to  have  no  confidence  at  all.  In  the  police  corps  of 
detective  officers  against  thieves,  knaves,  and  murderers,  perhaps  it 
may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  astuteness,  stratagem,  and  disguise  ;  if 
so,  the  more  secret  such  matters  are  kept,  the  further  they  arc  removed 
from  the  public  eye,  the  more  chance  will  there  be  of  the  work  being 
done — we  cannot  say  well,  for  such  deeds  are  ill  at  the  best — but 
sueedasfiiHy. 
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A  REWARD  FOR  A  WILL. 

Bt  Thos.  Archer. 

{Concluded  from  p,  868). 

Mr.  Spooneawat*8  mare  was  prett j  well  knocked  up  as  we  reached  my 
lodgings,  while  the  first  cold  misty  grey  of  the  winter's  morning  chilled 
the  few  early  risers  who  were  abroad. 

We  had  driven  all  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Maxhom*s 
house,  and  had  finally  paid  a  visit  to  the  billiard  rooms,  where  the  man 
in  shirt  sleeves  was  just  turning  out  the  gas,  but  could  hear  nothing  of 
the  fugitives ;  so  that,  afber  leaving  the  dog-cart  at  the  nearest  stables, 
we  all  turned  into  my  rooms,  to  catch  an  hour's  sleep  before  break&sL 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa,  covered  with  a  spare  blanket  or  two,  and 
most  perseveringly  closed  my  eyes^  in  the  endeavour  to  entice  repose, 
having  recourse  to  the  numerous  means  by  which  a  state  of  somnolency 
is  supposed  to  be  induced;  but  by  the  time  I  had  counted  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  sheep,  passing  one  by  one  through  a  gate,  and 
imagined  a  stream  of  smoke  passing  from  my  nose  till  it  rested,  like  a 
spiral  cloud,  over  the  metropolis,  the  hard  horsehair  lumps  in  my 
dilapidated  sofa  were  pressing  into  my  back  like  cannon  balls,  and 
when  I  turned  upon  my  face  for  relief,  it  was  only  to  be  violently 
pncked  and  tickled  by  the  frayed  edges  of  the  worn-out  cover ;  so  that 
I  jumped  up  at  last,  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  super- 
intended the  preparation  of  some  coffee  in  a  patent  '*  percolator,**  which 
I  had  recently  purchased  at  vast  expense,  and  which  Mrs.  Simms 
insisted  on  using  in  the  ancient  manner,  by  taking  out  the  strainer  and 
filling  the  vase  with  boiling  water.  On  my  return,  I  could  hear  Mr. 
Spooneaway  moving  about  in  my  bed-room ;  and  from  a  violent  rum- 
bling and  shaking  of  aU  the  doors  and  windows,  concluded  that  that 
gentleman  was  already  performing  his  customary  morning  ablutions. 

The  breakfast  made  its  appearance  in  due  course  ;  and  as  we  all  sat 
down  at  the  table  we  looked  at  each  other  lugubriously  enough,  and 
finally  burst  into  a  chorus  of  laughter,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
minutes. 

"  No  laughing  matter,  though,"  said  Mr.  Spooneaway,  breaking  an 
egg,  and  helping  himself  to  two  mutton  chops.  ''  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  next  ?     Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?" 

*'  I  don't  think  you  can  do  better  than  stay  here  for  an  hour  or  two," 
said  I.     "  You  must  be  nearly  dead  beat  already." 

"  What!"  ejaculated  the  junior,  putting  down  his  coffee-cup,  and 
staring ;  "  do  you  think  this  is  anything  to  fishing  every  night  for  a 
week  ?     I  vote  that  I  go  all  over  the  ground  again  this  afternoon." 

It  was  decided,  however,  that  Mr.  Spooneaway  should  go  to  Car- 
thusian Friars,  to  account  for  Maxhom's  absence,  and  that  Scorgles  and 
I  should  once  more  ride  over  to  Clapton,  before  taking  any  further 
steps  in  the  business ;  so  that  we  shook  hands  with  our  new  acquaintance 
directly  after  breakfast,  and  left  him  with  a  cigar-case  and  a  bottle  of 
pale  ale. 

It  was  a  wretched  winter's  morning — and  a  slow  drizzling  rain  fidling 
had  gradually  melted  the  snow  of  the  night  before  into  mud,  that 
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leemed  to  find  its  way  but  too  quickly  through  out  boots;  so  that  we 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  jump  into  a  cab,  where  t  fell  into  a  fitful  and 
uneasy  sleep,  from  which  I  only  recovered  by  being  jerked  into 
Scorgles's  arms,  whence  I  was  extricated,  to  find  change  for  the  man 
at  the  turnpike. 

Waiting  at  Mr.  Maxhom's,  and  sitting  on  the  very  edge  of  one  of  the 
hall  chairs,  was  an  elderly  lady,  who  acknowledged  our  entrance  by  a 
series  of  bobbing  movements  of  a  very  demonstrative  character.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  faded  dress  of  what  had  once  been  black  silk,  but 
which  now  bore  a  piebald  appearance,  from  the  large  brown  patches 
interspersed  here  and  there,  where  the  original  colour  had  departed. 
She  wore  a  large  straw  bonnet  too,  with  enormous  black  bows,  so 
fiayed  and  limp,  that  she  seemed  to  have  made  a  head-dress  of  super- 
annuated dusters.  Her  fingers  (which  were  visible  through  a  pair  of 
black  woollen  gloves)  bore  a  shrivelled  appearance,  and  were  so  white 
at  the  tips  and  red  at  the  knuckles,  that  her  occupation  could  not  long 
remain  a  secret,  even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

Mr.  Maxhom  was  sitting  at  breakfast  when  we  entered,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  had  been  making  some  impression  upon  a  rasher  of 
ham  and  a  couple  of  hot  rolls ;  so  that  I  was  quite  prepared  for  his 
osilrI  smile,  as  he  handed  a  letter  to  me  across  the  table.  The 
document  ran  as  follows : — 

"  HoHiD  Sib,—  As  the  pore  old  genteliimun,  had  laid  I  ware  to  lett  you  no— if 
tOTthin  append :  I  send  a  noat  at  wons — ^aa  soon  aa  I  poabilev  can  so  to  do— -it 
apened  yesterday  afternoon  at  a  Uttel  beter  then  fore  a  clock  :  he  aaid  as  you  wold 
come  if  anythink  append.  *'  Your^s  honed  sur  to  oomand 

"Pimllca  "John  Stiblit. 

**  P.S. — The  person  wich  bring  this — ^wil  sho  you  ware." 

I  handed  the  note  to  Scorgles,  who  gave  a  long  whistle  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Maxhom.  "  Of  course  you  will  go  directly?"  he  inquired  of 
that  gentleman. 

''  Certainly,  I  intend  to  start  at  once  in  the  carriage ;  will  you  and 
Charles  come  with  me  ?  " 

We  agreed  at  once,  and  the  horses  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Blanche  came  into  the  room  presently,  with  my  sister  Annie. 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  where  the  rascal  jumped  out  of  window,"  said 
Scorgles ;  "  it's  round  by  the  coach-house,  isn't  it.** 

"  111  show  you  the  way,  Mr.  Scorgles,"  said  Annie,  laughing;  "  we 
can  go  to  it  through  the  conservatory,  and  she  gave  me  a  mischievous 
glance,  which  told  me  that  Blanche  had  already  made  her  a  confidant. 
Mr.  Maxhom  took  my  hand,  gently,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  his 
adopted  daughter  to  his  side." 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  Charley,"  said  he,  "  that  I  know  of  all 
that  took  place  last  night,  and  that  I  am  sure  I  should  soon  have  heard 
it  from  yourself.  Still  you  are  aware  in  what  a  position  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  places  me  just  now." 

"  Don't  hear  a  word  of  what  he's  going  to  say,"  said  Blanche,  inter- 
rupting, and  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  **  I'll  tell  you  in 
ten  words  what  he  proposes  to  do :  to  pay  me  for  this  unfortunate  loss 
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out  of  his  own  money ;  but  1*11  never  have  it — ^1*11  run  away,  and  never 
come  back  again,  if  he  talks  about  it  any  more,"  and  the  poor  girl 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  hcarth«rug.  "  Do  make  him  give  up  this 
wicked  idea,**  she  sobbed;  coming  and  leaning  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder. 

*'  My  dear  sir,**  said  I,  "  as  the  natural  protector  of  this  young  lady 
(which  office  I  hope  soon  to  take  upon  myself),  I  cannot  allow  any- 
thing to  be  done  which  will  cause  her  to  carry  these  dreadful  threats 
into  execution — as  for  receiving  anything  on  her  behalf,  I  would 
never  listen  to  it :  in  fact,  I  am  half  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  by  no 
means  sorry  for  the  loss,  since  it  relieves  me  from  a  very  great 
embarrassment.  At  all  events,**  I  continued,  seriously,  "  the  will  may 
soon  be  found,  and  let  us,  at  least,  use  every  exertion  for  its  recovery 
before  making  any  fresh  arrangements.  * 

*'  Oh,  how  1  wish  it  could  be  recovered,'*  said  Blanche,  crying  again; 
"  couldn't  I  offer  a  reward,  or  something.  I'd  give  anything  to  have  it 
back  again.*' 

"  Oh,  said,  Mr.  Maxhom,'*  slowly  shaking  his  head,  "  there  are  no 
fairy  knights  now  to  take  you  at  your  word ;  and  as  you  won't  have 
your  dear  mother*s  name  made  public,  I  fear  we  shall  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  any  clue  to  the  thief  even." 

"  What  reward  do  you  offer  if  I  get  it  for  you  ?"  said  I. 

Blanche  was  sitting  beside  me ;  and  whether  I  used  any  peculiar 
decision  of  tone,  which  gave  her  confidence  in  my  powers,  I  don't 
know ;  but  she  placed  her  hand  in  mine  for  a  moment,  and  then  kiss- 
ing'me  once  upon  the  forehead,  as  I  had  kissed  her  the  night  before, 
jumped  up,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Mr.  Scorgles,  coming  in,  followed  by  my  sister, 
who  looked  confused,  and,  as  I  fancied,  with  the  traces  of  tears  in  her 
eyes  (perhaps  this  was  the  cold  air  though),  "  the  carriage  is  waiting 
outside,  and  that  fine  old  creature  inside.** 

This  reminded  Mr.  Maxhom,  that  the  "  fine  old  creature"  had  been 
sitting  in  the  hall  for  half  an  hour  ;  so  he  took  down  a  large  plate  of 
sandwiches  and  the  brandy  bottle,  by  which  means  the  lady  must  have 
been  put  to  some  inconvenience,  as  she  seemed  to  think  it  necessaiy 
that  a  sort  of  salute  should  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  company 
every  time  she  put  the  glass  to  her  lips,  which  operation  occurring 
pretty  often,  kept  her  perpetually  bobbing  up  and  down,  like  a  bulky 
black  cork  float  in  a  millstream. 

By  what  instinctive  process  she  discovered  that  Mr.  Scorgles  undef- 
stood  medicine  I  never  could  learn ;  but  certainly,  after  her  being 
pushed  into  the  brougham,  she  had  no  sooner  recovered  her  breath, 
which  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  than  we  were  entertained  with  an 
account  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  her  family  had  been  liable  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  least,  concluding  (at  Charing- cross)  with  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  narrative  of  the  efficacy  of  "  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine,"  as  exemplified  in  the  experience  of  a  lady  "  as  I  did  for, 
when  she  had  her  third.** 

We  stopped  at  last  in  a  narrow  and  rather  mean  street,  where  everv 
third  house  had   a  bill  in  the  window;   and  having  found   Na  7, 
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to  wUch  ve  were  directed,  knocked  at  tbe  door,  that  summons  being 
accompanied  by  a  tap  at  the  kitchen  window  with  our  companion's 
timbrella. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  fresh,  good-humoured  looking  man, 
dressed  in  a  long  fustian  jacket  and  drab  gaiters,  and  who  acknowledged 
our  appearance  by  touching  an  imaginary  cap  with  his  forefinger, 
while  a  healthy-looking  woman  appeared  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  who 
had  evidently  just  been  taking  her  limch. 

"  Good  mornin*,  sir,**  said  John  Stibley,  for  this  was  the  writer  of  the 
tiote;  'Tm  glad  to  see  ycu  here,  sir;  and  my  missis  she's  almost  done 
up  with  thinkin*  about  it :  'cos  you  see,  sir,"  added  John  Stibley,  aside 
to  me,  "  the  old  gentleman  was  very  good  to  the  children,  you  know-— 
lor  it  was  awful  sudden,  although,  as  you  may  say,  we*d  been  ezpectin* 
of  it;  but  you  know  it's  what  we  must  all  come  to,  aint  it,  sir?**  and 
the  worthy  fellow  winked  solemnly  at  me,  as  who  should  say,  "  it*s  at 
that  woman  behind  there  that  I'm  talking,  so  keep  it  up  in  the  same 
strain." 

"  I'm  siu'e,"  said  Mr.  Maxhom,  "  that  you  have  always  been  most 
attentiye  to  Mr.  Harder,  and  that  must  be  some  satisfaction  to  you 
now." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Stibley,  wiping  her  eyes ;  "  but  then 
you  see,  sir,  he  was  very  kind  to  us.  '  Don't  you  go  a  scrubbing  those 
boards,'  he'd  say  to  me.  *They  don't  want  it.'  And  then  he  sent 
a  bottle  of  wine  down  twice  a  week  when  I  had  this  little  one ;  and, 
bless  you,  sir,  the  children  all  know'd  him  when  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  so  that  I  can't  help  givin'  way,  of  course ! "  And  the  worthy  soul 
sobbed  outright. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  up,"  said  her  husband, 
leading  the  way.  "  Here's  the  key ;  and  I  believe  my  wife's  got  a 
letter  for  you  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  give  her  the  day  afore  he 
died.  You  can  just  give  it  to  the  gentleman,  Mary ;  and  when  you 
want  us,  sir,  perhaps  you'll  ring." 

Mrs.  Stibley  opened  a  drawer  afler  we  had  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  dead  man  was  lying,  and  gave  Mr.  Maxhom  a  large  letter, 
sealed  with  black  wax,  and  then  left  us  alone. 

It  was  a  sparely  but  not  meanly-furnished  apartment,  with  just 
enough  to  supply  one  old  man's  wants.  A  neat  thick  carpet  covered 
the  floor,  and  snow-white  blinds  were  drawn  down  at  the  windows, 
while  the  easy-chair  was  still  drawn  up  to  a  large  table,  on  which  still 
stood  some  medicine,  and  the  few  glasses  and  cups  last  used  by  the  sick 
man,  cleanly  arranged  upon  a  cloth  and  tray.  On  one  side  of  the  room, 
between  the  windows,  stood  an  old-fashioned  walnut  bureau,  from  the 
comer  drawer  of  which  the  woman  had  just  taken  the  letter.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  old  four-post  bedstead  were  drawn  closely  round,  and  we 
felt  a  thrill  of  awe  as  Scorgles  drew  them  on  one  side,  and  thereby 
seemed  to  be  disturbing  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  man.  There  he 
lay,  cold  and  rigid,  but  with  the  lines  of  a  hard  face  soflened,  as  though 
a  pleasant  smile  had  just  flickered  on  his  face  before  he  slept.  By  the 
side  of  the  bed  a  small  table  was  drawn,  and  on  it  lay  a  Bible,  with  his 
spectacles  inside  the  cover.     After  looking  at  the  calm  still  features 
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again,  Scorgles  covered  the  face  gently,  and  drew  the  curtains  as  ibey 
were  before. 

Mr.  Maxhorn  found  the  letter  to  have  been  written  just  before  the 
old  man's  death,  to  tell  him  that  there  was  a  will,  of  some  two  yean 
before,  in  farour  of  his  nephew,  lying  in  the  bureau,  and  that  the  kejs 
of  both  that  and  his  desk  hung  upon  a  hook  beside  the  looking-glass. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  wished  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stibley  to  haye  a 
hundred  pounds  of  his  property  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  they 
had  long  attended  him.  The  letter  concluded  with  but  one  touching 
sentence : — '^  Ask  Blanche  to  think  kindly  of  her  mother^s  &ther,  who 
loved  her." 

Mr.  Maxhorn  opened  the  bureau ;  and,  finally,  we  all  searched  the 
drawers  throughout — the  will  was  not  to  be  found. 

^'  He  has  played  a  foolish,  desperate  game/'  said  Scorgles,  "  and  hell 
lose  it  of  course.'* 

That  afternoon,  having  explained  my  absence  to  Mr.  Koneby,  I  left 
Scorgles  to  go  home  with  Mr.  Maxhorn,  and  was  closeted  for  about  an 
hour  with  Mr.  Drew,  in  his  office  in  Blunderbuss-lane. 

"  I  think,"  said  that  gentleman,  slowly,  when  I  had  finished  my 
narration,  '*  I  think  I  know  a  man  who  could  help  you ;  he  used  to  be 
in  the  detective,  now  I  can't  tell  what  he  does;  perhaps  amateur 
police-work — perhaps.  We'll  be  just  likely  to  find  him  at  the  Old 
Bailey ;  come  along." 

We  were  soon  slopping  through  the  half-thawed  snow,  down 
Newgate-street,  and  across  the  yard  of  the  court,  where  policemen 
were  lounging  about,  talking  to  the  mtnesses,  who  were  waiting  to  be 
called  before  the  grand-jury.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  followed  the  ushers  of  the  court,  the  criers,  or  eren 
the  porters,  to  inquire  when  their  case  was  likely  to  come  on,  or  to 
hear  them  declare  how  they  would  rather  lose  the  money,  or  take  the 
bad  half-crown  than  prosecute  again,  if  they  were  to  be  kept  hanging 
about  that  dreary  locality. 

In  the  hall  the  crowd  was  still  greater,  and  women,  who  had  been 
waiting  all  day,  clung  to  the  railings  to  rest  themselves,  or  sat  down  in 
turn  upon  the  few  seats  provided  for  them,  till  they  looked  quite  won 
out  (the  people  I  mean,  not  the  seats)  with  suspense  and  fatigue. 

'*  Can't  you  shove  our  case  on?"  inquired  a  policeman  of  one  of  the 
officials — **  it's  only  a  short  one — ^this  gentleman  don't  niind  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,"  he  added,  indicating  his  client. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Drew;  have  you  got  a  glass  of  ale  for  me  this 
morning  f"  asked  another  gentleman,  with  a  red  pimply  iace^  hair  like 
hemp,  and  wearing  a  black  serge  gown; 

"  Are  these  the  officials,  and  are  they  allowed  to  take  bribes  in  this 
way  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  They  are  officials,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Drew ;  "  but,  perhaps,  they 
don't  call  it  bribery :  a  glass  of  gin  or  a  pint  of  ale  does  a  good  deal 
sometimes  though,  I  can  assure  you." 

In  the  dirty  sanded  parlour  of  a  public-house  opposite,  there  was  a 
large  table,  almost  filling  the  room,  and  leaving  no  passage  before  the 
fire,  where  a  woman,  with  very  red  arms,  was  frying  sausages  for  th« 
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consumption  of  the  hungry  attendants  upon  that  glorious  charter^ 
"  Trial  hy  Jury,"  who  were  waiting  at  the  bar. 

There  sat  at  this  table,  and  talking  to  the  Woman,  a  pale  thin  man, 
of  about  thirty,  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  and  occasionally  looking 
into  a  little  memorandum  book,  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  did  . 
not  turn  as  we  entered,  but  simply  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  waited  till  Mr.  Drew  stood  at  the  table,  when  he  gave  a  short 
nod,  and  touched  his  hat  (which  was  very  much  on  one  side)  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  right-hand :  "  Good  morning,**  said  my  companion ; 
"  much  doing  ?"  "  No,  sii^,  no — not  much  just  now ;  I  did  a  little  in 
the  Hnen  case,  though.  Can  you  give  me  a  job  now  ?**  and  he  grinned, 
as  though  he  didn  t  much  expect  it. 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Drew. 

The  man  only  twisted  his  pipe  round  and  round  on  the  table,  threw 
one  leg  over  the  other,  made  a  motion  of  his  head  towards  the 
woman  who  was  standing  at  the  fire,  and  said,  **  It*s  no  use  asking  you 
to  have  a  sausage,  is  it,  sir  ?"  AVhether  she  took  the  hint  or  not  I 
can't  say,  but  we  were  soon  left  .^lone.  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,**  said 
oar  new  acquaintance,  taking  his  hat  off,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
the  handkerchief  inside  it. 

Mr.  Drew  told  him  all  that  was  necessary,  and  impressed  upon  him 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost:  "  When  shall  I  hear  from  you  again?** 
inquired  I.  **  Not  before  next  week,**  he  returned ;  "  by  that  time  I 
may  have  found  out  something;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  think 
it  '11  be  a  very  easy  job.** 

The  sagacious  ex-detective  was  right,  for  a  w^eek  had  passed  and  we 
had  discovered  nothing  about  Maskew — both  Scorgles  and  I  had  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  billiard-room,  till  we  feared  they  might  suspect 
our  object  there.  The  poor  old  man  was  buried,  only  Mrs.  Parker,  her 
sister,  and  lier  husband  attending  the  funeral.  Blanche  had  gone  with 
^Ir.  Maxhorn  to  the  cemetery,  and  had  afterwards  won  the  golden 
opinions  of  both  John  and  Mrs.  Parker  by  insisting  on  minding  the 
baby  while  they  went  upstairs  to  take  some  last  instructions  of  her 
guardian.  Whatever  had  become  of  the  billiard-marker,  he  had  left  no 
cine  to  his  retreat,  and  even  Scorgles,  who  had  been  to  half  the  gaming 
houses  in  London  in  quest  of  him,  was  almost  disheartened. 

"  I  can*t  help  fancying  he  has  been  to  the  old  place,  after  all,**  said 
he,  one  morning.  "  1  asked  the  other  man  there  when  he  saw  him  last, 
and  he  said  about  live  days  ago,  but  that  he  was  very  ill  then.  *  Have 
you  seen  him,*  he  then  asked  me.  '  I  thought  he  might  send  to  you  for 
some  physic* " 
"  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done,"  said  I ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what, 

Scorgles .     1*11  just  run  over  to  Solwick's,  and  ask  him  whether 

he  knows  any  of  the  haunts  in  that  neighbourhood.     Perhaps  he  may 
be  able  to  put  us  on  the  track,  if  we  can  only  once  find  out  the  sort  of 
place  thb  scoundrel's  likely  to  go  to.*' 
"  111  wait  here  till  you  come  back,  then." 

There  was  a  Whitechapel  omnibus  passing  the  end  of  the  street  just 
as  I  reached  the  Strand,  and  I  jumped  up  beside  the  driver,  at  the 
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same  time  bandiag  him  a  cigar,  for  I  was  smoking.  ''  Thankee,  sir,  I 
don't  know  as  I  wont,*'  said  the  man ;  "  for  it's  a'most  asleep  Fve  been 
for  the  last  half-hour.  What  a  thing  it  is,  to  be  sure,  when  you've  got 
a  pair  of  'orses  a  pullin*  jour  arms  off." 

"  Do  you  often  feel  sleepy  on  the  box,  then,"  inquired  L 

^'  No ;  oh,  no,  sir ;  but  you  see  I've  had  no  rest  all  last  night ;  nor 
my  missis  either,  for  the  matter  o'  that." 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  illness  at  home,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly  at  home ;  and  yet  it  w,  as  you  may  say,  at  lumt. 
There's  a  party  as  lodges  at  our  place,  upstairs  (it  aint  our  house,  jou 
know),  as  has  had  a  fall,  or  something  ;  leastways,  so  his  wife  said  to 

my  missis.     I  s'pose  she's  his  wife,  leastways ;  and  he's  in  a  regiar 

fever,  don't  you  see ;  and,  my  good  gracious,  he's  been  a  ravin'  that 
way  all  night,  that  I  couldn  t  sleep  nohow.  Such  things,  too,  he  sajs. 
'  Where's  the  key  ?'  he  hollers  out  once,  just  afore  I  got  up,  *  Where's 
the  key?'  he  says ;  *  let's  have  it  while  they're  a  dancing.*" 

"  Whitechapel,  I  think  you  said  you  lived  in?"  said  I,  all  over  in  s 
cold  perspiration. 

'*  Yes ;  down  there  by  Greenhouse  Yard.  Get  down  here,  sir. 
Good  day,  sii* ;  and  thankee." 

I  was  off  the  'bus  in  a  minute,  and  ran  back  to  the  lodgings  as  fist 
us  my  legs  would  carry  mc.  On  the  steps  I  saw  the  ex-detective 
standing,  with  a  rather  gloomy  expression  on  his  usually  impaflifale 
face.  ^*  Come  in,"  said  Scorgles,  opening  the  door  for  me ;  ''Maxbom 
and  Miss  Pensdale  are  upstairs ;  and  I've  a  letter  from  Maskew.** 

'*  Good  heavens  1"  I  said ;  ^'  and  I  have  just  found  out  where  he 
Hves." 

Blanche  and  her  guardian  had  called  on  their  way  home  from  the 
West- end ;  and  our  course  was  pretty  clear,  if  we  coxdd  only  induce  a 
restitution  of  the  will  without  taking  legal  measures. 

We  kept  our  ally,  the  detective,  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
started  off,  once  more,  to  Leicester  Square— about  an  hour  before  the 
proceedings  commenced  for  play. 

Here  was  the  letter  which  Scorgles  had  received,  and  which  bad 
evidently  been  written  a  day  or  two  before: — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  lying  in  bed,  too  ill  to  get  up.  May  I  ask  you  to  oome  and 
see  me.  I  got  a  fall  a  week  ago,  wiUking  borne.  Benson,  at  the  shop,  will  tdl  yon 
where  to  find  me.  "  Aur.  Majskew." 

We  went  up  together,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  we  had  agreed  on. 
"  Well,  Benson,  how  ai-e  you  to  night?"  said  Scorgles.  "I  hear 
Maskew  's  very  ill ;  I  intend  seeing  him  to-morrow ;  but  111  tell  you 
that  you're  a  fool  not  to  send  him  that  box  back  again.  It's  beiog 
fisked  for." 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Benson,  turning  pale.  *'  You  know  all 
about  it,  though,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Scorgles.  "  I've  just  heard  enough  to  let  you 
know  that  you're  playing  a  dangerous  game.  Why  don't  you  make 
him  take  it  again." 
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*•'  No,  no,**  said  the  man ;  "  Tm  to  have  twenty  pounds  for  that  job, 
and  Maskew  said  he*d  fetch  it  himself.  I  don't  even  know  what's 
in  it." 

"  Well,  don't  keep  it  too  long,"  retorted  my  companion ;  "  I  believe 
it's  known  now  where  it  is,  and  there  *11  be  an  inquiry  for  it  before 
twenty -four  hours,  Fll  wager  you  a  sovereign." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Scorgles  ?  Well,  suppose  I  was  to 
give  it  to  you  to  take  care  of;  but,  of  course,  you  would'nt  though,  it 
might  get  you  into  trouble.     What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Well,  let  me  look  at  it  ?"  said  Scorgles.  "  Break  the  box  open  ; 
and  then,  if  it's  what  I  expect,  I'll  keep  it  for  you." 

Benson  went  to  a  little  pannel  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  pulled 
open  a  door  by  a  small  brass  knob.  '^  Here  it  is,"  he  said,  placing  a 
small  deal  box  on  the  table.  *'  I'll  prise  it  open,"  and  he  produced  a 
long-bladed  knife,  with  which  he  forced  off  the  lid. 

"  Why,"  said  Scorgles,  taking  out  the  contents,  which  were  tied 
with  red  tape,  and  were  the  very  documents  we  wanted ;  "this  is  a 
fearful  scrape,  Benson.  It's  a  stolen  will,  man ;  and  means  trans- 
portation. I  shall  take  possession  of  these.  You  know  this  person, 
perhaps  ?"  and  he  beckoned  to  the  detective. 

Benson  did  know,  or,  at  least,  had  known  him. 

"  Good  evening,  Benson,"  sidd  he,  nodding  coolly ;  "  bad  business, 
this." 

"  Why,"  said  the  marker,  catching  Scorgles  by  the  arm  ;  "  you 
don't  mean  to  say ,"  and  he  edged  away  towards  the  door. 

"  I  mean,  that  I'll  take  this,  if  you'll  let  me  ?"  said  Scorgles,  "  and 
that  you  shall  be  kept  out  of  trouble." 

Benson  offered  no  further  opposition,  and  we  jumped  into  a  cab,  and 
drove  off  to  Clapton. 

It  was  a  ]ong  time  before  Maskew  was  out  of  danger ;  for  he  had  a 
fearful  relapse  when  he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  document  for 
which  he  had  risked  so  much ;  at  last,  however,  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
woman,  who  was  really  his  wife  all  the  time,  he  consented  to  go 
abroad ;  and,  recovering  his  strength  soon,  by  means  of  the  nourishing 
food  sent  him  day  by  day,  wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  Blanche,  and  went 
to  America,  with  four  hundred  pounds. 

I  obtained  the  reward ;  and  a  year  ailer,  while  sitting  in  my  ofiSce 
(Mr.  Koneby  only  comes  twice  a  week),  received  two  letters  from 
home,  one  from  Scorgles,  who  had  bought  a  practice  at  —ford,  and 
another  from  my  father,  who  told  me  that  Spooneaway,  jim.,  was 
fishing  at  Troweldeu. 
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SUSAN    HOPLEY. 


In  CofeV-Harbour-sqiiare  there  resided  a  cook-— 
A'eook)  but  no  plain  one,  for  ooroely  was  she ; 

Her  name  Susan  Hopley,  was  shortened  to  *'  Sook," 
Her  age  was  near  thirty,  her  weight  twelve  stone  threot 

Of  lovers  she'd  plenty  of  every  complesion, 

Both  bakers  and  pot-boys  laid  siege  to  her  heart ; 

But  Hwas  on  the  butcher  she'd  placed  her  affectioni 
Who  drove  her  on  holidays  out  in  his  cart. 

This  cook  having  settled  the  time  for  her  wedding, 
Bhe  gave  a  month's  warning  and  bought  a  new  gown, 

When  her  fool-hardy  butcher  got  poking  his  head  in 
A  body  of  Chartists  who  met  in  the  to^«n. 

This  niuttourfed  rebel  was  somewhat  ambitious, 
He  went  to  a. meeting  on  Clerkenwell  Green; 

Got  making  a  speech  which  was  highly  seditious, 
Was  cast  into  gaol  for  insulting  the  Queen. 

He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  what  they  call  treason, 
And  then  was  transported ipi;  twenty-one. years i 

His  cook,  who  was  almost  deprived  of  her  reasoui 
Returned  to  he^  kifchen  all  deluged  in  tears  I 

« 

But  soon  did  this  fit  of  bewailing  forsake  her, 
For  nature  had  made  her  a  kind  of  compound 

Of  the  Gracchian  mother  and  Mr.  Greenacre — 
A  true  Spartan  spirit  within  her  was  found. 

She  swore  deadly  vengeance  *gainst  every  policeman, 

The  loss  of  her  butcher  to  amply  repay  ; 
And  by  dint  of  hot  suppers,  and  things  to  entice  man. 

She  coax'd'dbwn  and  slaughtered  four  B's  and  an  A ! 

♦       »  • 

She  coax'd  down  and  slaughtered  one  A  and 'four  B's, 
And  she  cut  off  their  heads,  did  this  cook-maiden  fair; 

Which  she  pack'd  in  a  box,  sent  across  the  high  se&s, 

To  her  butcher,  mark'd  "  Glass :  this  side  upwards  with  care,* 

The  bodies  she  hid  now — her  rage  being  sated — 
Put  one  in  the  coal-hole  and  one  in  her  tmnk ; 

And  the  rest,  which  to  bring  her  to  justice  was  fated, 
'Neath  dust  in  the  dust-bin  she  artfully  simk ! 

Now  her  mistress  one  day,  while  this  cook-maid  was  out. 
Did  call  in  some  dustmen  to  empty  this  hole ; 

But  scarce  had  they  fairly  their  work  set  about, 

When  they  dug  up  three  headless  policemen  quite  whole! 
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They  threw  down  their  thoveb,  nor  dug  any  more, 
But  rushed  from  the  house  with  a  tendble  din ; 

And  the  mistreis  fell  down  in  a  fit  on  the  floor, 
When  she  saw  the  fK>iitents  of  that  awiul  du8t-6m  /  '^ 

The  oook-maid  returned,  and  was  tax'd  with  the  crime, 
She  could  not  deny  it,  the  &Gts  were  too  plain ; 

They  soon  found  her  guilty,  and  in  a  short  time, 
she  was  hanged  at  the  prison  in  Horsemonger-lane ! 

_  _ »  • 

Her  ''  last  dying  speech  ^  was  affecting  to  hear, 

Some  yers^  ^he  wrote,  too,  .were  published  and  read ; 

Her  portrait  in  eyery  shop  did  appear. 
And  Madame  Tussaud  took  a  cast  of  her  head. 

J.  H. 
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Bt  J.   HOLUNOSHSAI). 

Tas  yellow  curtains  are  closely  drawn,  but  there  is  stiU  a  sickly  glare 
about  the  room«  Shadowy  forms  glide  in  and  out.  There  is  a  hum 
of  Yoioes,  and  a  distant  roar  of  wheels.  The  orange  lies  untouched : 
the  fumes  of  vinegar  are  in  the  air :  the  watch  clicks  hurriedly  beside 
my  bed. 

I  find  myself  one  of  a  large  crowd  assembled  in  an  open  space  before 
a  town-hail,  listening  to  an  orator  on  a  platform.  I  cannot  say  much 
for  the  ctbaracter  of  my  companions.  Thieyes  and  costermongers  form 
the  majority,  and  the  man  who  is  pouring  iorth  a  flood  of  eloquence  is 
one  of  the  same  class.  It  is  an  election  meeting  under  the  principle  of 
UniyerNil  Suffrage,  and  the  Bohemians  are  about  to  return  one  of 
themsdiFeib  Never,  perhaps,  before  was  a  meeting-  so  unanimous,  and 
if  society-  loses  in  one  respect  it  gains  in  another,  for  certainly  never 
before  did  so  many  pickpockets  join  in  the  show  of  hands.     . 

•  •■...... 

I  reach  a  building  remarkable  for  the  external  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture. •  It  is  built  in  a  style  called  the  semi-crystal — half  glass, 
half  ornamental  briekwork.  The  approaches  to  it* are  laid  out  as  an 
Italian  garden — union  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  the  most  artistic 
statuary.  Here  are  the  great  criminals  in  the  world's  history.  On 
one  side  stands  a  marble  representation  of  the  gentle  Greenacre  in  the 
hiibit  as  he  lived.  Near  to  him  is  placed  the  penetrating  Sheppard 
and  the  bold  and  impulsive  Turpin.  Kight  and  kit,  along  the  sevcial 
avenues,  are  the  minor  heroes  of  the  **  Newgate  Calendar."  Scene  of 
enehantment,  in  which  crime  is  made  so  attractive,  what  is  it  that  I 
stand  before  ?     I  am  answered  :  the  great  philanthropic  Model  Prison. 
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It  is  full  to  overflowbg  of  those  fortunate  individualB  who  have  given 
up  the  struggle  of  life  for  perpetual  ease  in  an  earthly  paradise. 
Thousands  have  been  turned  away  from  the  doors,  and  crime  is  prac- 
tically annihilated.     By  instituting  a  system  of  rewards  instead  of 
punishments,  the  stimulus  to  crime  is  apparently  increased ;  but  vhen 
the  power  of  reward  is  known  to  be  limited,  the  motive  for  exertion  is 
diminished  in  the  exact  ratio  that  the  hope  of  gaining  the  prize  is 
decreased.    Thus  the  great  social  evil,  which  has  withstood  for  centuries 
all  attempts  at  uprooting,  is  quietly  nipped  in   the  bud  by  over- 
nourishment.  ....... 

•  •••..•••• 

I  am  again  in  the  broad  thoroughfares  of  the  world.  Hurrying  on, 
^vith  head  bent  forward  and  knitted  brow,  is  a  man  earnestly  bent 
upon  business  that  seemingly  brooks  no  delay.  From  the  opposite 
direction  lounges  up  to  him  a  time-wasting,  prosy  bore,  who  cJiecb 
the  progress  of  the  earnest  man  by  the  familiar  process  of  button- 
holding.  Scarcely  has  his  finger  touched  the  accustomed  right  hand 
breast  button — scarcely  has  the  drawling,  rounded  sentence  issued 
irom  his  parted  lips — when,  with  a  shock,  like  that  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, the  button  explodes — the  bore  is  on  his  back  in  the  gutter,  and 
the  man  of  action  pushes  on.     ...... 

What  neighbourhood  is  this,  where  trade,  having  out-grown  its 
narrow  receptacles,  overflows  upon  the  footpath  ?  Are  we  to  be  edged 
into  the  gutter  by  encroaching  butchers?  Here  am  I  walking  along 
an  interminable  avenue  of  meat — legs  of  mutton  hanging  above  my 
head,  like  the  rich  clusters  of  grapes  in  a  Chatsworth  greenhouse; 
sheep  hooked  up  by  their  legs  with  their  heads  do^vnwards,  and  their 
bloody  noses  dripping  at  my  feet.  As  I  move  along  I  am  supposed  to 
be  there,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  choice,  and  1  am  addressed  with 
rude  familiarity  by  greasy  men  with  fearful  knives  and  cleavers,  and 
asked  to  buy  the  carrion  that  obstructs  my  path  !  I  emerge  at  last 
from  the  unwelcome  shade  into  the  broad  glare  of  the  July  sun.  An 
overdriven  bull  sweeps  past  me,  seeking  a  place  of  safety.  He 
hesitates — turns  and  returns,  and  at  last  seeks  the  friendly  shelter  of 
an  assurance  office.  Mysterious  influence  1  Can  it  be  with  the  view 
of  insuring  the  short  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence  I  Alas !  no 
living  actuary  h:is  calculated  upon  such  an  application,  and  they  do 
not  entertain  such  risky  lives.  There  is  nothing  for  thee  but  to  resign 
thyself  to  the  cacrificial  axe,  and  to  help  to  la t ten  the  child  whose 
mother  thou  h«st  just  gored  to  death  !  .  .  .  . 

A  crowd  of  people  pass  me  with  short  balance -poles  in  their  hands, 
which  they  poise  like  rope-dancers.  Propriety  is  in  their  footsteps,  bat 
intoxication  is  in  their  eyes.  Thanks  to  the  invention  which  they  bold 
in  their  grasp  they  neither  require  a  cab,  nor  come  tmder  the  observa- 
tion of  the  policeman.  Their  course  is  straight  as  an  arrow  from  tbe 
bow.  What  is  man  without  the  appliances  of  science?  Take  but 
these  regulating  instruments  away,  and  each  helpless  bacchanal  col- 
lapses upon  the  pavement.      ...... 
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I  did  not  hail  aa  omnibiu — no  matter ;  he  opens  the  door.  Four 
dronken  Greenwich  pensioners  block  up  the  entrance,  their  wooden 
legs  crossed  like  hurdle  bars.  He  pushes  me  in«  and  slams  the  door. 
I  struggle  forward,  and  the  legs  snap  under  me,  like  pieces  of  tobacco-^ 
pipe,  but  the  victims  sleep  on.  I  reach  the  comer  unmolested.  Next 
to  me  sits  a  man  with  something  in  his  arms,  which  he  nurses  like  a 
child.  Is  it  a  child,  done  up  in  a  newspaper  ?  No ;  it  is  an  enormous 
turkey  in  a  putrid  state ;  and  ever  as  its  nurse  sways  to  and  fro  with 
the  motion  of  the  vehicle  the  abomination  threatens  to  scratch  my 
fiice  with  a  protruding  claw.  Shall  my  nose  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  offended  with  a  stench,  and  endangered  by  a  talon?  Never; 
but  how  to  release  myself?  Sleep  hangs  heavily  on  the  eyelids  of  alL 
All  save  one,  a  sharp  old  man,  with  a  large  stick,  near  the  door.  I 
catch  his  eye.  He  understands  me.  One  blow,  and  the  conductor's 
arm  drops  lifeless  by  his  side.     I  am  free  once  more. 

I  enter  the  coffee-room  of  a  tavern.  Standing  before  the  fireplace, 
with  his  coat-tail  over  his  arms,  is  an  overdressed  young  gentleman, 
who  looks  with  cool  impertinence  at  every  person  in  the  room.  His 
principal  occupation  is  to  ring  the  bell  every  five  minutes,  summoning 
a  waiter  each  time  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Little  does  this 
troublesome  coxcomb  know  that,  by  a  mechanical  arrangement,  the 
coffee-room  bell  acts  in  connection  with  a  kitchen  boiler,  and  that 
every  time  it  is  pulled  it  pumps  up  a  gallon  of  water  from  a  well  under 
the  premises.  I  see  a  sardonic  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  sallow  waiter, 
who  is  called  and  recalled  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  simple  lun- 
cheon. He  is  amply,  although  silently,  revenged ;  his  elegant  tor- 
mentor—  lounger  in  the  Mall,  and  chosen  one  of  Belgravia  —  has 
unconsciously  filled  a  kitchen  boiler !  .... 

.....a... 

What  melancholy  place  is  this  ?  I  thought  to  find  a  railway-ofiice, 
and  I  enter  a  charnel-house.  A  sombre  union  of  the  booking  clerk 
and  the  undertaker  hands  me  a  ticket.  I  see  it  all.  I  am  at  the 
funeral  station  of  the  Negropolis  Railway.  I  take  my  seat  in  a  jet- 
black  carriage.  Two  sombre  porters  place  a  corpse,  like  a  port- 
manteau, in  the  luggage  van,  having  first  labelled  it  with  a  black- 
bordered  ticket,  inscribed,  *^  Choking  Cemetery."  A  sedate  driver 
passes  to  take  charge  of  the  engine.  Is  he  sedate  ?  His  raiment  is 
solemn ;  but  the  man  is  not  always  indicated  by  the  covering.  Another 
sedate-looking  man,  with  a  red  nose,  and  crape  gamishings,  takes  his 
place  as  guard  of  the  funeral  train.  A  mufiied  bell  tolls,  and  we  move 
on.  At  first,  the  pace  is  decorous,  as  befits  the  occasion,  but  gradually 
it  increases,  until  at  last  we  attain  a  speed  of  several  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  I  can  hear  the  bones  of  the  corpse  rattling  against  the  sides 
of  its  prison  house.  Alarm  is  useless,  and  communication  with  the 
driver  impossible.  Why  am  I  here  at  all ;  the  corpse  is  none  of  my 
race?  I  am  the  victim  of  circumstances.  We  come  to  a  turn  in  the 
line — a  fearful  jerk  sends  my  head  forward  against  the  wall  of  the 
carriage:   a  crush  follows.    The  corpse  has  burst  its  bonds,  and  is 
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standing  up,  blood-stained,  amidat  the  ruins.  Powers  of  meraji  wliat 
can  it  mean  ?  Has  the  end  of  all  things  arriyed  ?  Do  I  hear  the  dfcsd 
angel*s  voice  booming  through  the  awftil  trumpet :  ^*  VM  take  the  Globe 
after  the  last  man  1 " 


PARISIAN    PROBLEMS. 
Br  Maurice  Davubs. 

I  raoFOSE  to  write  the  history  of  my  adventures^otr  rather,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  say  my  inu-ad ventures  ^in  the  French  metropolis,  from  the 
first  betiae,  of  which  I  was  guilty,  down  to  the  present  period.  I  will 
only  premise  that,  in  words  which  I  habitually  use,  to  cut  the  €rordian 
knot  of  a  linguistic  difficulty,  ^^  Je  suis  Angloia  ;^*  that  my  crest  is  a 
bull  rampant,  field  vert  (not  to  say  verdant),  and  that  I  consider,  after 
the  exordium  of  this  present  article,  a  certain  English  historian  ought 
to  sing  very  small  indeed. 

I  purpose,  then,  one  of  these  days,  as  I  observed  above,  to  recount 
the  history  of  my  adventures  in  Paris.  But,  before  I  do  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  solve  a  few  problems  which,  I  doubt  not,  suggest  them- 
selves to  most  insular  minds  in  connection  with  their  first  continental 
experiences.  It  is  to  an  enumeration  of  such  problems  I  would  at 
present  ask  attention. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task  I  have  proposed  to  my- 
self — (you  will  perceive,  I  trust,  that  I  have  caught  the  sonorous  style 
of  the  historian  above-mentioned)— did  I  not  at  once  plead  guilty  to 
considerable  difficulties  connected  with  the  expression  of  my  ideas  in 
the  language  of  this  country.  And  I  should  be  much  obliged — ^not  to 
say  relieved — if  any  one  could  inform  me  why  it  is  that,  directly  I 
begin  to  speak  French,  I  feel  as  though  my  mouth  were  full  of  cotton- 
wool, or  I  had  a  swollen  face,  or  a  loose  tooth)  Or  some  other  defect  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  organs  of  speech.  I  should  wish  to  be 
informed,  under  these  circiunstances,  how  long  it  is  likely  to  be  before 
I  can  rate  my  aboriginal  domestic,  or  reply  to  the  passing  imperii- 
nencies  oigamim  with  a  dignity  and  fluency  becoming  a  British  islander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty,  advancing  from  individual  sensations  to 
local  peculiarities,  to  confess  that  very  considerable  doubts  exist  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  Inspecteur  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^  be  not  a 
mythic  rather  than  a  real  personage.  If  that  functionary  be  iu>l  a 
Mrs.  Harris,  may  I  ask  how  it  is  the  trottoirs  are  of  that  spasmodic 
nature  in  Paris  that  you  can  never  make  a  progress  along  £dfty  yards 
of  flagged  pavement  without  crossing  the  road  half  a  dozen  times?  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  it  would  also  much  relieve  me  if  I  eould 
ascertain  any  use  in  the  broom-handles  of  Parisian  scavengers  being  of 
such  inordinate  length ;  as  I  will  not  in  charity  suppose  that  tlie  poking 
out  the  eyes  of  passers-by  can  be  considered  a  reason  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  profuse  consumption  of  timber.  Or  can  anybody  explain 
why  the  male  individuals  of  the  genus  scavenger  array  themsdrcs, 
d  la  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  coats  of  undressed  skin,  and  the  ladies  indulge 
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m  liead-HiressQf  so  strangely  provocative  of  the  demand  as  to  the  indi- 
vidoalitj  of  their  chapellierf 

CoroUariM  to  these  problems,  >vith  regard  to  the  stteetB  of  PariS)  are 
the  following : — 

What  does  the  man  expect  to  find  who  goes  about  carrying  a  lan- 
tem^  like  an  amateur  Diogenes,  grubbing  in  dust-heaps,  with  a  stick 
and  a  crooked  nail  at  the  end  ?  Does  he  ever  find  anything  ?  And 
why  does  the  vernacular  transform  him  into  an  article  of  domestic 
foniiture  by  terming  liim  a  chiffonier  f 

.  It  would  comfort  an  inquiring  mind  to  have  a  correct  etymological 
account  of  the  actual  words  used  by  cockers  when  they  shout  to 
one  to  get  out  of  their  way  at  a  crossing.  Any  theory,  too,  would  be 
welcome  which  at  all  explains  the  object  they  propose  to  themselves 
in  constantly  and  Insanely  cracking  their  whips,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  nervoua  system  of  pedestrians. 

In  a  statistical  point  of  view,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whence 
results  the  enormous  consumption  of  water-taps  in  Paris,  which 
enables  so  many  men  to  go  about  vending  those  articles  ?  And,  indi-> 
vidually,  I  should  like  to  know  what  leference  the  feeble  trumpet, 
blown  by  those  itinerant  vendors,  has  to  the  merchandise  in  question  ? 
Then,  again,  why  does  the  woman  who  sells  those  attenuated  biscuits, 
called  Plaisir,  think  fit  to  announce  the  fact  in  the  same  way  as  small 
boys  in  agricultural  districts  frighten  birds,  viz.,  by  singing  shrilly  to 
the  aocompaniment  of  a  rattle  obligato  f  Does  anybody  eat  Plaisir  t 
And  wiU  M.  Soyer  inform  me  how  many  square  miles  of  that  frail 
condiment  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  healthy  English  lad  ? 

An  habitual  acquaintance  with  the  shops  in  the  Quartier  Anglais 
has  served  to  impress  on  my  mind  a  deep  craving  for  information  on 
the  following  point: — How  is  it  that  the  person  who. justifies  the 
"  English  spoken"  at  these  shops  is  always  "gone  out  ?"  What  is  the 
nature  of  that  person's  occupation  which  requires  such  constant 
absence  from  home  ?  Though  I  would  not  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
said  person  lacks  such  necessary  appendages,  yet  should  I  be  very  glad 
to  have  that  individual's  "  name"  and  *'  local  habitation"  satisfactorily 
attested. 

In  my  "walks  abroad" — which  I  need  not  say  are  principally  con- 
fined to  the  orthodox  regions  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne-^ I  am  of^n  tempted  (without  meaning  to  be  particularly  face- 
tious) to  make  the  following  demand : — Dr.  Johnson  said  a  man  never 
looked  so  helpless  as  when  he  had  a  fiddle  in  liis  hand  which  he  could 
not  play.  Now,  at  the  time  when  he  made  this  assertion,  had  the 
Doctor  ever  seen  a  Frenchman  on  horseback  ?  Or,  to  put  the  case  in 
another  aspect,  how  long  would  one  of  our  noble  allies  pace  Rotten 
Row,  a  ehevaly  without  being  recommended  by  a  rude  little  boy  to  get 
indde  and  draw  down  the  blinds  ? 

The  theatres  and  the  churches  of  Paris  present  to  my  mind  each 
their  special  difiiculty. 

Why,  if  I  innocently  occupy  a  loge  at  a  theatre,  am  I  said,  in 
derinofi,  to  ^^  aakier  uku  spectacle  V*  And  what  possible  amount  of 
assistance  can  I  be  rendering,  beyond  paying  for  my  place  ? 
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What  is  the  latent  meaning  of  presenting  the  eau  bemi  at  die 
entrance  of  a  church  on  the  extremity  of  a  miniature  broom  ?  And,  if 
brooms  are  peculiarly  appropriate,  why  would  not  new  ones  do  as  well 
as  the  mangy  specimens  now  in  vogue  ? 

As  a  sanitary  study,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one's 
attention  to  the  causes — ^whether  constitutional,  atmospheric,  or  other- 
wise— which  produce  in  Frenchmen  such  a  constant  necessity  of  expec- 
toration. And  when  the  general  theory  had  been  well  established,  it 
would  be  even  yet  more  absorbing  to  ascertain  why  they  are  so  often 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  malady  in  the  middle  of  dinner  ?  Then,  again, 
I  would  inquire,  is  it  from  any  great  respect  for  the  property  of  restau- 
rateurs, or  simply  on  account  of  the  priority  of  date  which  fingers 
enjoy  over  knives  and  forks,  that  they  so  universally  prefer  the  former 
articles  for  the  conveyance  of  food  to  their  mouths  ? 

In  the  way  of  arithmetical  calculation,  I  should  wish  to  be  informed 
how  many  times  a  tolerably  well-acquainted  Parisian  dofis  his  beaver 
during  a  promenade  from  the  Bond  Point  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
How  long  does  such  an  individual's  hat  last,  on  the  average  ?  And 
why  does  an  Englishman,  in  trying  to  follow  his  example  in  the  hat 
department,  on  entering  a  shop,  or  a  restaurant,  for  instance,  look  so 
much  as  though  he  were  picking  a  pocket,  or  doing  something  else  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of? 

If  a  sale  is  to  take  place  by  private  contract,  why  is  it  announced  in 
the  words  ^*  a  vendre  a  ramablet"  Do  public  auctions  usually  end  in 
a  shindy  ?  Why  do  all  the  hobbledehoys  in  Paris  sport  a  double  eye- 
glass, and  the  peasant-women  of  the  provinces  vie  with  each  other  in 
astonishing  head-gear  ?  And  how  is  it  that  the  '^  Lancers"  and  the 
^'  Caledonians" — dances  long  since  consigned  to  oblivion  in  England 
by  all  but  boarding-school  terpsichores — ^are  just  becoming  the  lage  in 
Paris? 

Finally,  however — for  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  that  I 
only  observed  difiiculties,  or  contrasts  unfavourable  to  the  land  wherein 
I  am  a  sojourner — how  is  it  that  I  have  to  come  to  Paris  in  order  to 
find  omnibuses  which  I  can  enter  without  becoming  an  object  of 
execration  for  treading  on  people*s  toes,  or  bumping  down  in  their  laps, 
or  being  forced  into  personal  conflict  with  the  conductor  on  the  subject 
of  fare  ?  Why  cannot  our  metropolis  boast  anything  like  my  dear  little 
doll*s-house  of  an  '*  appartement  meuble?"  AVhy  should  I  have  to  pay 
twice  as  much  in  London  for  two  stufiy  rooms  "  genteelly  furnished," 
and  blessed  by  the  continual  presence  of  my  landlady,  with  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  my  tea,  as  I  have  here  for  my  cinq  pieces — salle- 
^-manger,  salon,  chambre-2i-coucher,  cabinet,  and  cuisine,  all  under 
one  door,  and  inaccessible  even  to  mjfemme  de  menage^  until  I  choose 
to  act  Cerberus  ?  Why  is  it  Paris  alone  which  can  boast  fires  and  fire- 
places which  will  cook  meat  without  simultaneously  roasting  the  cook, 
or  wines  which  you  can  drink  without  necessarily  '^thinking  of  your 
head  in  the  morning ;"  or,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  parliamentaiy 
addresses  which  at  all  repay  the  reading  ? 

How  is  it,  again,  that  my  countrymen  resident  here  (usually  firom 
causes  unassigned)  so  often  pass  from  a  state  of  intense  admiration  to 
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one  of  equally  excessive  contempt  for  everyihiiig  Frencb,  evenrthiDg, 
in  hct,  not  English  ?  And  if  they  don't  like  France,  why  don  t  they 
go  home  ? 

Snch  are  some  of  the  problems  ^whereof  I,  as  a  slightly  travelled 
Eoglander,  ask  a  solution.  And  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  jot  down 
these  suggestions  of  an  inquiring  mind,  in  order  that  those  denizens  of 
Ck)ckney-land,  who  are  even  now,  it  may  be,  secretly  getting  up  their 
French  chez  M<  Bosenthal,  in  anticipation  of  a  continental  trip  in  the 
summer — ^thoee  I  mean  who,  in  the  well-known  language  of  the  Trmes* 
advertis^nent,  answer  the  question,  '^  Parlez-vaus  Franqais  /"  cate- 
chetieaOy  thus :  "  I  can  read,  write,  and  translate,  but  cannot  speak 
it** — that  such  tyros  may  be  prepared  for  some  few  at  least  of  the  stag- 
gerers which  are  likely  to  meet  them  at  their  entry  on  that,  to  me, 
interesting  study,  the  streets  of  Paris. 


SONG. 

[la  Fatuit  bat  not  originally  written  for  it.  Goethe  used  himself  to  uog  the 
▼enei.  It  is  bardJy  necesnty  to  say  that  there  have  been  traDslations  before  this ; 
bat  there  is  only  one  metrical  English  veraiou  present  to  my  mind ;  which  version 
chiefly  fidla  off  Uirough  the  determination  of  the  translator  to  rhyme  the  first  and 
third  lines  of  every  stanza.  Giving  up  this  little  oonBidemtion  of  tunefulness,  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  keep  as  close  as  might  be  to  the  original  words  of  the  song. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  new  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  Fami^ 
Hr.  Boakin  having  just  made  known  the  fact  that  he  doesn't  like  itj 

Once  there  was  a  King  in  Thule, 

Faithful  even  to  the  grave ; 
And,  with  dying  hand,  his  mistress 

Him  a  golden  goblet  gave. 

Nought  he  prized  above  her  token : 

Ever  as  he  used  to  sit 
Feasting,  tears  upon  his  eyeHds 

Trembled  when  he  drank  from  it. 

And  at  last  when  he  was  dying 

All  his  towns  he  reckoned  up  ; 
Nothing  grudged  he  his  successor — 

Nothing  but  the  golden  cup. 

Sat  the  old  king  at  his  banquet, 
Round  him  knights  of  high  degree, 

In  the  stately  hall  ancestral 
In  his  castle  on  the  sen. 

Up  he  stood,  the  brave  old  toper. 
Took  a  last  draught  of  life's  glow ; 

Then  he  cast  the  hallowed  goblet 
To  the  waves  that  rolled  below. 

There  he  saw  it  splash — ^fill — vanish. 

Sinking  deep  into  the  main : 
Sank  his  poor  eyes,  sad  and  weary ;    * 

Never  did  he  drink  again ! 

GODFKCV   TlRXER. 
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Hi  km  run  oter  b;  a  penny  'b 


Affliction  sore  long  time  he  bore, 
Aoit   tiiS^red  not  la   tsId, 

Till   Holloi»7  reduced  hie  pa;, 
Whkh  eased  him  of  hit  paiu. 


Sarah  J. — If  you  pleMO,  tnA'am,  'ere's  Mr,  Mood/a  cart  called  trom  the  i'l«ct 
library,  to  take  away — to  t^e  airay  the — HouieUiiD;  of  creation. 
Milt  if . — "Veatigea  of  Crentioa,"  certainly,    I  wish  ^ou'd  try  and  improTi 

Eir  memoiy  and  pronunciation.    ifou'U  And  it  on  the  ude  tabl«.    Aak  him  if 
maater  poaaeeeee  "  Oiren  on  the  Hegatheriam." 
Sarah  J. — Yea,  ma'am. 

[Maid  dtpartt,  and  ntuml  in  a  foe  »in»lt». 
Mill  M. — CiD  I  have  it  t 

Sarah  J. — Tea,  ma'am ;  he  sa;>  he's  got  five  thoueaod  copiea  1 
Mitt  if.— Ab  I  one  will  do.     Stay,  the  work  ia  light  and  trashy ;  let  him  briig 
me — let  bim  bring  me  the  "  Rbodoaendrona  of  Sikbim  Himalaya." 
Sarai  J. — Yes,  ma'am. 

Milt  M. — Be  particalBT ;  shall  I  write  it  dawn  for  you  I 
Sarah  J. — Ob,  no,  ma'am;  I  can  recollect  it. 
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BEIKO  KEMOIXS,  HAZIH8,   AMD  OPIHIOKS  OP  A   "VALBT  SI  BHA«." 

BonxD  Bi  Ju.  B.  Fbuwiu.. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

nana  rax  uevtikaxi  m  ooiuiahii  both  staaan  aud  ib  bisiiokd. 

OUR  father,  my  dear  boy,"  inter- 
rupted my  uncle,  "  looked  rather 
small  an«r  that  adventure.  Tho 
young  lady,  wlio  so  fm  mastered 
her  feelings  that  she  did  not  show 
any  open  signs  of  her  distress, 
was  very  humourous  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  and  r^ie 
the  gentlemen  present  ao  point- 
edly that  Lieutenant  Smooth  felt 
as  if  he  were  sitting  upon  a  bar- 
rel of  nails  with  the  top  out" 

"  But  what  could  I  do  ?"  re- 
joined my  father.  "  Dear  girl,  1 
loved  her,  and  I  love  her  stilL" 
He  here  applied  himself  to  tha 
spirits-and-waler.  "  But  in  be- 
having as  I  did,  I  did  the  greatest 
act  of  kindness  to  her  -  ■--" 

"  I  think  you  did,"  cried  my 
uncle. 

"  And  of  violence  to  my  own 
teelioga,  that  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  I  bad  determined  upon  making 
my  fortune  by  my  posidon.  I  took,  what  seemed  to  me,  simply 
the  very  best  means  of  doing  so.  There  are  plenty  of  other  peopU 
vho  punue  the  same  course?"  He  said  this  interrogatively. 
Hy  ancle  nodded  sffirmadvely. 

"  Very  well,  then.     Who  is  to  blame?     Not  I.     A  lieutenant  of  a 
marching  regiment  making  a  love  match  with  a  young  person  with  just 
X150  per  annum — meielr  pin  money — would  be  madness." 
"  Ton  might  do  worse,    suggested  my  uncle. 

"  I  have  done  worse,"  cried  the  lieutenant.  "  There  lies  the  pinch; 
and  yet  I  did  it  for  the  best — all  for  the  best." 

The  lieutenant  seemed  to  fancy  that  when  he  said  this  he  palliated 
everything.  Many  of  na  do ;  and  yet  to  do  all  for  the  best  is  no  socfa 
nncommon  thing  in  this  world.     We  all  of  us  do  things  for  the  best. ' 
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I  for  mj  best,  you  for  yours,  and  yet  they  turn  out  the  worst  for  some 
of  us.  Heaven  help  the  miser  who  screws  his  ^hy  per  cent,  out  of 
some  poor  wretch — ^the  Czar  who  quietly  sends  a  miiUon  of  wretches  to 
death,  by  an  ukase  proclaiming  war  upon  an  unoffensiye  neighbour : 
each  flatters  himself  that  he  does  it  for  the  best.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  one  man  in  all  wide  London,  nor  in  the  world,  who  owns 
that  his  actions  may  be  for  the  worst,  and  that  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  that  superlative.  As  it  was  my  uncle's  practice  to  answer 
my  £Either,  I  shall  let  him  do  so  here. 

^'  For  the  best,  eh  ?  Oh,  you  are  a  cunning  fellow,  you  are,  Jeny 
Smooth.   Was  it  for  the  best  that  you  broke  that  poor  girFs  heart?" 

'^  Broke  what  ?     She  is  now  the  happy  mother  of  nine  children. 

Hearts  are  aU ,**    He  finished  the  sentence  by  an  application  to 

his  fourth  tumbler. 

^  Was  it  for  the  best,  Jeny,  eh  ?  I  appeal  to'  you.  Had  you 
not  better  have  been  bold  and  manly,  stuck  to  your  word  and  your 
duties,  married  the  girl  you  loved,  and  have  fought  the  world  like  a 
man ." 

"  With  nine  children  tied  to  him.  No,  thank  you,  Benjamin,  I  am 
not  the  man  to  do  if 

"  A  pretty  market  you've  brought  your  pigs  io," 

"  Yety  likely;  but  now,  Plantagenet^  li^n.  t'm  not  going  to  let 
your  uncle  vilify  me.  You  shall  know  ffom  iny  oihL  lips  how  I  married 
yotir  mother." 

*'  At  a  garrison  town,  my  dear  boy,  there  dtb  plenty  of  amusements 
for  those  who  are  rich*  For  those  who  are  j^bt  xhisery  alone  remains. 
/  was  poor.  My  friends — ^if  I  may  call  them  lo — my  brother  officers 
accepted  every  invitation,  and  were  as  mei^  as  grigs.  I  stuck  close 
to  quarters,  and  did — my  duty.  I  was  conitantly  trying  to  solve  the 
great  problem,  which  we  all  of  us  ended.vottt  U>  work  out,  that  of 
getting  rich,  as  speedily  and  as  easily  aj  pdtsible.  Providence,  in 
making  me  an  officer,  had  placed  a  fine  card  in  my  hands,  and  I 
determined  not  to  lose  it,  nor  to  pli^  it  foohshiy." 

"  The  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood^"  my  fath^  simpered,  in  a  way  in 
which  no  old  gentleman  should  simper,  *^  wotdd  get  up  county  balls, 
ikncy  fairs,  and  other  amusements,  besides  private  parties  innumerable ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  the  officers  of  the  46th  were  always  invited, 
and  always  welcome.  What  a  deal  they  used  to  make  of  us.  As  for 
us,  we  employed  ourselves — at  least  I  did — in  finding  out  the  fortunes 
of  the  different  marriageable  girls.  I  did  not,  however,  find  any  which 
suited  me.  I  chatted,  therefore,  easily  with  one  and  lighdy  with 
another,  but  was  particularly  careful  not  to  visit  too  much  at  any  one 
house,  lest  my  intentions  should  be  misconstrued. 

"  We  were  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  town,  when  a  very  fine 
Irish  widow  came  there — a  Mrs.  Mulveeny,  of  Kerry.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter,  who  was  not  very  charming.  For  penonal 
attractions,  in  fact,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  married  the 
widow.  It  soon  became  whispered  about  in  our  corps — I  am  telling 
you  the  events  as  they  appeared  and  occurred  to  me — that  this 
Horatia  Mulveeny  was  a  heiress,  and  that  her  mother  waa  living  with 
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lier»  and  was  anxious  to  take  eare  of  her,  to  see  that  she  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  fortune-hunter.  That  was  the  talk  of  our 
fellows.  I  was  musing  over  my  hard  lot  one  day,  at  the  mess-table, 
when  I  heard  two  of  them  speaking  about  her.  *  I  would  not  let  Jerry 
Smooth  know  of  this  for  a  fiver,'  says  one ;  *  If  he  did  so,  he  would 
soon  sneak  into  her  afiPections.'  '  How  much  is  it  really  ?'  '  Well,  I 
don't  know,  something  very  handsome.  Some  people  say  a  hundred ; 
bat  I  just  believe  half  what  is  said.  I  think  we  may  safely  say  fifty 
thousand  poimds  I  * 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds  1  said  I.  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my 
face,  but  I  rose  and  walked  coolly  to  the  window,  yawning  as  if  I  had 
been  half-asleep,  for  we  three  were  the  only  men  at  table. 

"  *  You  do  not  think  he  heard  us,'  whispered  one  to  the  other. 
'  Oh,  no  J  and  if  he  did,  he  don't  know  what  it  is  about ;  follow  me.' 

^'  Then  they  began  cunningly  to  change  the  subject.  ^  Fifty  thousand 
men,'  cries  one,  *  disposed  properly,  would  knock  them  all  to  pieces.' 

"  Fifty  thousand  donkeys,"  thought  L  "  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you, 
gents,  not  that  you  wanted  me  to  know  anything  about  it ;  but  I  do 
though,  with  all  your  cunning,  and  I'll  be  after  it,  pretty  quickly  too, 
jou  may  swear. 

"  Wdl,  that  very  night  I  paid  a  guinea  for  entrance  to  a  ball,  got 
ap  for  some  charity,  and  where  I  knew  Miss  Mulveeny  was.  There 
she  was,  sure  enough ;  and  there  was  Captain  Thomson  too.  He  was 
dancing  with  her,  and  I  knew  he  hated  me.  He  gave  me  such  a  look 
when  I  walked  past  in  my  elegant  uniform,  my  hair  curling  and 
smelling  of  a  beautiftil  perftime,  my  clothes  fitting  without  a  wrinkle. 
I  cast  a  look  of  respectful  love  at  Miss  Mulveeny.  She  returned  it,  I 
£mcy,  and  then  went  on  with  the  dancing.  She  was  not  a  beauty, 
certainly ;  but  a  splendid  necklace  of  large  single  stones,  all  brilliants, 
glittered  on  her  scraggy  neck.  It  was  worth  three  thousand  pounds  at 
least :  the  stones  I  mean,  not  the  neck.  Oh,  you  beauties,  thought  I, 
how  I  should  like  to  kiss  vou. 

"When  the  captain,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  mess -table, 
led  her  to  a  seat,  he  went  away  for  an  ice,  and  I,  bold  as  a  lion,  hopped 
in,  and  introduced  myself  as  a  brother  officer.  There  was  a  great 
rush — ^there  always  is  at  county  balls — to  the  beaufet,  and  the  captain 
had  to  wait  Before  he  came  back  I  was  on  easy  terms  with  her,  and 
had  engaged  her  to  dance  with  me  three  times  during  the  evening.  I 
was  precipitate,  I  own,  but  then  my  situation  was  that  of  a  man  who 
is  running  a  race  with  an  opponent  who  is  swift  of  foot  and  sound  in 
wind  just  upon  his  heels. 

''Captain  Thomson  gave  me  such  a  look  when  he  came  back — just 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  shoot  me ;  but  I  had  put  a  ball 
through  his  arm  once  before,  and  he  did  not  say  anything,  he  merely 
walked  away  and  went  and  sulked  in  a  corner.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  his  friend,  and  they  looked  hard  enough  at  us  two,  I  warrrant  you. 
Miss  Mulveeny  was  all  smiles,  all  willingness  to  oblige;  she  was 
'  delighted,'  as  she  called  it,  with  the  dance,  the  ball-room,  the  music, 
the  company,  with  everything,  in  fact,  and  especially  with  me.  I 
never,  in  all  my  life,  heard  a  young  lady  talk  so.    Her  tongue  went 
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nineteen  to  the  dozen.     She  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  pleasing  me, 
and,  as  I  wished  to  please  her,  why  we  succeeded  very  welL 

''Mrs.  Mulveenj,  a  large  woman,  with  a  turban  on  her  head,  and  a 
large  brooch  with  brilliant  pendants,  to  match  with  the  one  Horatia 
wore,  came  up  and  spoke  to  her  daughter,  who  introduced  me  as  'the 
Captain  Smooth,  of  whom  thej  had  heard  so  much/  The  old  lady 
was  full  of  compliments,  and  seemed  possessed  with  the  notion  that  I 
had  vast  property.  Egad  I  said  I  to  myself,  it  will  be  time  to  wake 
the  old  thing  when  the  affair's  all  over.  As  for  Horatia,  she  was  so 
confiding,  and  affectionate,  and  friendly,  that  I  engrossed  her  during 
the  evening,  and  the  more  so  because  Captain  Thomson  would  walk 
up  and  down  scowling  at  us. 

"  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave,  I  put  the  handsomest  shawl 
one  could  well  find  upon  a  pair  of  the  yellowest,  scraggiest  shoulders 
I  ever  saw.  Ah !  thought  I,  with  something  of  a  sigh,  Lucy's 
shoulders  were  somewhat  different  from  these.  '  You  will  do  us  the 
honour.  Captain,*  said  Mrs.  Mulveeny,  '  to  call  upon  us.*  '  I  shall 
indeed  be  proud,  madam,'  said  I,  making  a  tremendous  bow,  and 
looking  with  a  grin  of  triumph  at  Captain  Thomson,  who,  wrapped 
in  his  doak  and  scowling  like  a  man  in  a  tragedy,  passed  me  at  the 
moment. 

" '  If  you  do  not  win  the  game,  Jerry  Smooth,'  said  I  to  myself 
'  You  are  a  fooL'" 
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DIAUOZrn    AKD    DIAMOKn. 

"  All  that  jiight,  as  I  lay  in  bed,"  continued  my  father,  "I  did  nothing 
but  think  upon  my  heiress.  If  she  had  been  better  looking  she  would 
have  pleased  me  better,  thought  I — ^but  she  is  not,  and  it's  no  use 
grieving.  I'll  make  the  golden  salve  that  will  cure  many  a  wound. 
That  proud  young  girl,  Lucy,  will  repent  when  she  sees  who  takes  me 
up.  Ah!  it's  worth  while  being  an  ofiicer,  and  a  gentleman — ^it's 
worth  ^fty  thousand  pounds  to  me. 

"  I  went  to  sleep  in  these  pleasant  dreams,  and  woke  next  morning 
at  reveiUee  in  great  spirits.  When  I  came  on  parade,  who  should  come 
up  to  me  but  Lieutenant  Jackson,  the  ofiicer  who  was  talking  about 
her  at  the  mess.  '  Why,  Smooth,'  says  he,  '  you've  put  out  Thomson's 
light,  and  no  mistake.' 

" '  What  d'ye  mean.  Lieutenant,'  says  I. 

" '  The  Iriah  heiress,'  said  he.  '  Thomson  is  as  wild  as  can  be ;  but 
m  tell  ye  what,  be  quick  about  it.  Many  and  many  have  gone  as  &r 
as  you  have — but  then  in  comes  the  mother  and  breaks  it  off.* 

" '  She  received  me  very  well,'  I  answered. 

"  *  Yes,  so  she  does  for  a  time — that's  her  cimning.  However,  you  know 
how  to  play  the  game  better  than  I  can  tell  you ;  go  in  and  win.    She 
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is  sweet  on  you,  I  know ;  but  sbe  is  precious  vicious,  as  we  say  of  a 
mare.    You're  a  bold  man  to  tackle  her,  I  can  tell  you.* 

"  I  looked  into  his  eves  aa  he  said  this,  and  saw  a  kind  of  twinkle 
in  them  that  I  did  not  like.  He  is  playing  fidse,  thought  I,  but  he  will 
be  cleverer  than  he  is  if  he  jockeys  Captain  Smooth. 

^*  To  make  matters  short,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  mother, 
in  spite  of  want  of  money,  which  I  had  to  get  by  borrowing  it  on  my 
commission — ^in  spite  of  all,  I  was  married  to  the  girl  Horatia  Mulveeny, 
your  mother,  Plantagenet — ^within  a  month  of  the  day  I  first  set  eyes 
on  her.  All  the  officers  crowded  round  me,  and  complimented  me, 
even  Thomson  and  Jackson  did ;  and  they  did  it,  too,  in  a  manner  I  did 
not  very  much  like.     However,  I  had  won  the  prize,  what  cared  I  ? 

"  The  money  which  I  had  borrowed  served  me  for  about  a  week^ 
not  more — after  our  wedding,  for  we  went  to  Paris,  and  I  determined 
to  treat  my  wife  as  a  filly  thousand  pounder  should  be  treated.  But 
it  came  to  pass  that  upon  the  morning  of  the  day  week  we  had  married 
we  run  short  for  cash.  I  had  been  very  affectionate  to  your  mother, 
and  I  thought  it  high  time  to  speak.  After  a  few  endearments,  which 
all  women  like,  and  the  ugly  ones  especially,  I  turned  out  my  purse 
with  my  last  ten  sovereigns  in  it,  and  said,  'My  dear  madam,  I  have 
not  brought  much  money  with  me,  the  rest  is  at  my  bankers*,  in 
London ;  I  wish  you  would  oblige  me  with  a  hundred  or  so,  we  shall 
want  to  go  on  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to ' — 

'*'Mr.  Smooth,'  she  cried,  'Captain  Smooth,*  she  was  turning  red 

and  white  by  turns,  *  I've  been  practising  a  little ^.'     She  burst 

into  tears  at  this  point,  and  seemed  to  threaten  hysterics. 

'*  'A  little  what,  my  dear,'  said  I,  a  horrible  suspicion  flashing  all  at 
once  on  me,  '  Speak,  Horatia ! ' 

"'A  little  deceit,  my  dear,  I  am  not  a  such  fortune  as  mamma 
gave  out.' 

"  I  feU  back  upon  my  scut,  and  scrambled  the  ten  guineas  into  my 
parse.     *  Good  God,  madam,  what  have  you  done  I ' 

" '  Done,*  she  said,  with  a  whimper,  '  done,  Tve  married  the  man  I 
loved — ^the  man  who  is  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  who  has 
married  me  for  love.** 

"  *For  the  devU,*  cried  I,  'what  is  this — what  is  your  fortune?'  She 
did  not  answer,  but  burst  into  a  terrible  fit  of  crying.  I  had  never 
seen  a  woman  so  put  to  it  before.  '  Don't  do  that  any  more,  you  fool,' 
I  shouted,  for  her  paroxysm  terrified  me  beyond  myself.  '  Answer  1* 
I  threw  a  cup  of  hot  tea  into  her  face  in  my  terror,  she  fell  back  on 
the  sofa  in  hysterics.  I  rang  the  bell,  the  waiting-maid  came  up,  I 
explained  that  madame  was  ill,  and  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  out. 

"  Up  and  down  the  Rue  St  Honore  I  walked,  possessed  of  the  devil. 
Thomson's  and  Jackson's  grins,  the  ironical  commpliments  of  the 
officers,  all  came  back  to  me.  I  saw  it  all — ^it  was  a  trap  set  to  catch 
me.  I  clenched  mj  hands,  and  crushed  down  my  hat  over  my  eyes  in 
despair.  It  was  diamond  cut  diamond,  and  no  mistake.  Presently  a 
little  calm  came  to  me.  Afler  all,  thought  I,  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as 
she  makes  it  out ;  she  may  have  some  money.  At  any  rate,  she  has 
those  jewels.  There  was  some  comfort  in  that ;  and  back  I  went  to  the 
hotel. 
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"  My  wife — vrife,  good  Heayens ! — ^was  a  little  better,  but  directly 
slie  saw  me  she  was  worse — ^at  it  she  went  again,  screeching  and  howl- 
ing, and  at  it  again  went  the  women  with  their  burnt  featherSi  their  eau 
de  viej  eau  de  cologne^  and  lumps  of  sugar,  and  palm-slapping.  I  never 
put  80  much  control  upon  myself  as  when  I  went  to  her  and  kissed  her. 
There  she  lay,  her  hair  damp  and  draggled,  and  twice  as  red  as  ever, 
her  eyes  swollen,  her  nose  red,  and  her  lips  thick  and  coarse  with 
weeping. 

"  *  How  are  you,  my  dear?  It's  the  hot  weather,  I'm  sure ;  I  hope 
you  wiir — no,  I  couldn't  say  *  get  better,* — I  finished  the  sentrace  to 
myself,  *  break  a  blood-vessel,  that  I  do.* 

*'  *  Madame  will  be  better  alone,*  said  the  chamber-maid. 

"  *  Very  good,*  said  I ;  *  I  will  look  for  a  cigar  and  go  out.* 

'*  Cigar,  indeed  I  I  knew  what  I  was  after.  I  went  to  her  box,  and 
unlocking  it,  took  out  a  little  fiat  morocco  case,  quite  new  and  piim, 
in  which  lay  the  diamond  necklace  curled  round  the  big  brooch  worn 
by  the  widow,  and  which  I  had  coaxed  out  of  her  as  a  wedding  ffSt 
to  her  daughter.  '  It's  a  pity  to  part  'em,  madam,'  said  I ;  '  they  are 
en  suite,  1  believe.' 

'^ '  Oh,  Captain  Smooth,'  said  she,  with  a  leer,  '  you  hare  such  a 
way  with  you.  'lake  it,  sir,  you  have  now  both  my  jewda.'  As  she  spoke 
she  looked  over  at  Horatia,  who  sat  upon  a  sofa,  and  who  ran  and 
kissed  her  mother  for  the  pretty  speech.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the 
world  I  hate  more  than  another  'tis  to  see  ugly  women  kiss  each  other. 
So  I  had  the  brooch  and  necklace,  about  four  thousand  pound's  worth, 
as  I  reckon.  The  whole  scene  came  to  my  mind  as  I  smuggled  the 
jewel-case  into  my  breast-pocket  and  went  out. 

"  There  was  a  jewellers  not  far  from  the  hotel,  and  I  walked  straight 
to  the  shop.  I  composed  my  hair  a  Httle,  and  put  on  a  smile.  The 
jeweller  smiled  as  well,  for  he  had  heard  from  the  hotel-keeper  that  I 
was  a  rich  Englishman  who  had  married  a  heiress.  I  took  off  my  hat 
politely,  afler  the  manner  of  the  French,  Plantagenet. 

"  Always  be  polite,  my  boy,"  said  my  father,  parenthetically. 

"  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  asked  to  look  at  a  diamond  collide.  He 
showed  me  some  splendid  things.  Two  or  three  young  gentlemen 
waited  upon  me,  and  M.  Meurice  stood  bowing  and  taking  snuff, 
looking  much  like  a  spider  watching  a  fiy  buzzing  roimd  his 
web. 

"Ah!"  said  I,  at  last,  "  they  are  pretty  things,  sir,  very  prettjr. 
You  have  taste,  immense  taste ;  better  than  we,  sir.  We  Eng^uh  are 
barbarians,  perfect  vandals.  Now,  just  look  at  the  setting  d  these 
stones,  and  tell  me  what  they  are  worth.  I  am  thinking  of  having 
them  reset.  I  opened  the  case  quietly,  and  moved  it  about  to  make 
the  jewels  sparkle.  To  my  own  surprise,  they  did  not  look  very  bright 
beside  the  jeweller's  brilliants.     They  want  cleaning,  thought  L 

"  '  Ah,  Monsieur,'  said  the  Frenchman,  not  even  taking  the  case  in 
his  hands,  '  vous  plaisantez ;  it  is  very  droll  of  you,  but  your  jewela  are 
paste.' 

"  I  heard  the  words,  but  did  not  seem  to  hear  them.  I  was  tzying 
'o  keep  myself  up,  my  legs  seemed  to  be  failing  me. 
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'<  *  Pastel  but  fine.  Look,  sir,'  said  he,  taking  a  miniature  file,  and 
cutting  a  notch  into  one  of  them.  '  Look,  you  cannot  deceive  our  eyes ; 
and  if  so,  not  our  tools.  Monsieur  should  not  permit  madame  to  wear 
such  a  cdim;  he  doubdess  wishes  me  to  replace  it  with  real  stones.* 

•*  Yes,"  muttered  I,  with  an  eflfort,  "  that  is  exactly  what  I  want : 
Jjttt  upon  my  honour  **  here  I  looked  suddenly  upon  my  gold 

repeater,  '^  it  is  twelve  o'clock.  Call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  Meurice's 
Hotel :  about  this  time  will  do.  I  have  a  particular  appointment  just 
now.    Paste,  eh  ?  how  good  your  eyes  must  be.     Paste  t 

"  I  could  stand  this  no  longer.  I  hurried  up  the  jewel-case  in  my 
pocket,  and,  putting  on  my  hat,  rushed  from  the  shop,  leaving  the 
jeweller  and  his  men  politely  smiling  at  the  mad  Englishman,  for  so 
they  must  have  thought  me.^ 
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WBBBSnr,  A|f|BB  A  VABPSI;  ffOI  UXUTMB^  BpAlS  A  BlfBIAT. 

"Tbbbe  were  two  doors  which  op^vied  on  qu^  apartipents  at  Meurice's, 
at  bodi  of  vhich  I  oould  enter  withopi  being  perceived  by  any  one 
who  sat  in  the  lo/bn.  Onp  of  these  lea  into  my  bed-room,  the  other 
into  a  small  OfMnety  irtiich  communjjsated  with  it.  I  prayed  not  to 
meei  my  wile  i|ione,  ^r  I  Reared  that  I  idiould  faaf  e  done  her  some 
mortal  injury,  so  I  weo!^  in  at  the  ^ooit  pf  the  cabinet  ^Jld  sat  down. 
I  placed  the  jewel-case  in  my  hat,  and  my  hands  on  my  knees,  and 
stared  at  the  floor  with  a  l;^k  deq^.  I  think  J  see  the  dark 
polidied  oak  plankii^g  now. 

^  There  are  some  occasions  i|i  |ife,  Benjamin,"  |ny  father  here 
addt^Bssed  my  uncle,  *^  when  a  man  gets  a  compJ.ete  floorer— to  use  the 
language  of  the  ring" — My  &ther  sook^  oi  prize-^gl^ting  apologetically. 

"And  weny  good  language  top,^  rejoined  my  uncle,  who  had  been 
in  youtii  addicted  to  that  ^cy ;  "  why  not^  eh?  jTes,  there  is  a  time 
when  two  of  the  '  fanc^,'  say  Fpftune  and  yoprsf^  go  carrying  on  a 
little  mill  without  mui^  ejl^ct  on  mther  side.  ^  last  Fortune  puts 
in  her  right,  and  visits  you  on  your  kisser  (my  worthy  relative  here 
designated  the  mouth),  and  down  you  go  with  half  your  grinders  out. 
Ton  are  oUeeged  to  get  up  and  crawl  to  your  backer,  and  shake  your 
head  just  to  fbel  wheUier  it  is  on  or  not,  before  you  can  go  in  again.** 

Having,  by  the  pretty  image  above,  set  forth  my  father's  case,  Benja- 
min Smooth  was  mlent.     My  father  continued : — 

"  F!rom  the  quietude  in  the  next  room,  I  presumed  my  wife  was 
&iihet  asleep  or  in  the  aalon.  I,  therefore,  composed  myself  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  aA«r  a  time,  rose  and  adjusted  my  attire  by  the  dressing 
glass.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  a  devil  as  I  looked.  There  was 
murder  in  my  eye  then — ^I  did  not  like  myself  when  brought  face  to 
hce  by  the  glass.  I  plunged  my  hce  into  the  hand-basin,  I  untied  *my 
huge  ooUaTi  and  began  to  feel  a  little  better.     But  I  never  in  my  life 
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before  fonnd  myself  so  completely  and  soddenly  rniaad  ;  and  it  ia  not 
ft  pleasant  feeling,  let  me  tell  you. 

"  At  but  I  crept  into  the  bed-room.  It  was  empty,  and  I  had  the 
opportanity  I  vant«d  of  putting  back  the  paste  jewels.  I  did  lo,  and 
then,  opening  the  door,  entered  the  talon,  where  my  ugly  wife  lay  upon 
a  K>&,  with  a  white  handkerchief  over  her  head.  She  was  not  asleep, 
for  she  row  aa  I  entered,  and  came  towards  me,  with  the  intention,  I 


think,  of  kneeling.  'When  she  saw  my  face,  however,  she  staggered  back 
to  the  sofa,  and  taking  up  her  handerchief,  put  it  to  her  eyes,  with  a 
preparatory  howl. 

"  '  Hold  your tongue,  madam,'  cried  1,  '  we  have  had  enough  of 

that ;  listen, — if  you  cry  or  speak  I  will  murder  you,  I  will  indwd— 
1  am  not  in  the  humour  to  stand  this.' 

"  She  was  as  suddenly  silent.     She  sat  transfixed,  with  her  eye  upon 
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mine.  I  brought  mj  hand  down  upon  the  breakfast  table,  and  made  the 
white  ware  which  contained  the  cc^e  au  lait  all  jingle  again. 

" '  Tm  a  ruined  man,*  I  cried,  '  and  through  jou.  I  have  not  one 
penny  in  the  world — not  one  penny  beyond  what  I  have  in  my  purse, 
and  that  is  borrowed  money.  You  and  your  old  hag  of  a  mother  con- 
spired to  rain  me.  I  was  well  enough  as  a  single  man ;  I  could  support 
myself  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  but  you  have  cut  in  just  to  ruin 
me— no  more,  nor  no  less.  You  have  not  one  quality  which  can  atone  for 
this ;  you're  d — d  ugly,  you're  accomplishments  ain't  much,  you  she- 
brute,  you ;  and  I  believe  you  nothing  better  than  an  adventuress,  and 
yet  you  presume  to  step  in  and  spoil  the  game  of  such  a  pretty  fellow  as 
I  am.  The  world  was  before  me ;  it's  no  knowing  what  I  might  have  done. 
Now  I  am  tied  by  the  leg,  hampered,  lumbered  up  with  a  wife— -ruined 
thoroughly.  I  only  wish  I  could  try  you  by  a  jury  of  my  own  choosing, 
they  would  hang  you  for  it,  they  would. 

*'  I  see  through  it  all ;  those  fellows  of  the  46th  laid  a  deep  plot  to 
trap  me,  and  I've  &llen  into  it.  They  have  completely  smashed  me, 
and  they  know  it.  It  will  be  all  over  the  army.  I  can't  stay  in  the 
service  anv  longer ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  which  way  to  turn,  and 
all  through  you,  you  ugly  serpent,  you ! 

^  I  could  see,  ay,  and  feel  that  each  word  took  effect,  especially  any 
allasion  to  the  poor  devil's  looks,  and  so  I  repeated  my  blows. 

'*  Ugh  1  when  shall  I  have  done  with  you.  If  I  poison  you  now,  or 
kill  you,  I  should  be  hung  for  it  If  I  live  with  you,  you  misshapen 
she-brute,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  murder  you  in  the  night ;  and  so  look 
here.  In  five  minutes  I  go  out  of  this  hotel,  leaving  our  debts  paid 
and  all  clear,  but  I  go  alone.  My  commission  is  mortgaged — I  am  not 
worth  a  penny — I  must  seek  some  other  living.  But  I  can't  keep  you, 
you  ugly  sphinx,  you.  You  and  that  old  hag,  the  widow  Mulveeny, 
may  go  and  live  together  again.  Try  and  swindle  some  one  else,  marry 
him,  do :  Fll  give  you  leave,  if  any  traveller,  lured  by  such  an  ugly 
sign-post,  dares  to  stop  at  that  inn.  But  there's  one  thing  which  I 
warn  you  of— that  is,  of  following  me.  Henceforth  we  are  man  and 
wife  only  in  name :  nor  will  I  allow  you  one  farthing — ^no,  not  one  half- 
penny. You  have  brought  ruin  on  me — share  the  ruin  and  the 
misery,  poverty  and  want,  you  ugly  " 

*' '  Captain  Smooth  I "  she  cried,  all  fire,  jumping  up  and  seizing  a 
small  butter-knife,  which  she  brandished  over  her  head,  ^  you  don't  go 
till  Tve  said  my  say.  You've  abused  me  enough — now  hear  me.'  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  placing  her  hand  upon  her  side,  as  if  to  draw 
breath,  began  such  a  torrent  of  abuse,  that  the  words  in  their  hurry 
seemed  to  tumble  over  one  another. 

**  *  I  ruin  you — ^I  marry  you  in  that  way  1  Did  you  not  come  to  me, 
you  led  captain,  you  base  creature  ?  Did  not  your  friends  persuade 
ma'  and  me  that  you  had  I  don't  know  how  many  thousands  a  year  ? 
Did  you  not  talk  of  your  place  in  the  country,  and  your  parks  ?  Did 
you  not  deceive  to  the  full  as  much  as  I  did  ?  I  never  deceived  you. 
Ma'  did  all  that,  and  used  to  lecture  me  finely  to  make  me  keep  my 
mouth  shut ;  for  I  loved  you,  Captain  Smooth — I  loved  you.     I  don't 
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now,'  she  said,  pulling  suddenly  up,  '  because  you  are  a  coward,  and 
can  threaten  a  woman. 

" '  Ugly  am  I,  a  ruiner  and  a  robber,  eh  ?  Tou  should  like  to  try 
me  and  hang  me.  '  What  for?  If  you  expected  a  fortune  with  me,  I 
did  with  you.  Women  do  marry  to  be  supported  by  their  husbands-— 
that's  right  and  proper :  but  you — ^you  beast,  you — you  married  fer 
money.  You  sold  yourself  and  your  handsome  face — your  lying  lips  and 
light  blue  eyes  and  your  curled  hair — ^your  commission  and  the  liyeiy 
you  wore — ^to  an  ugly  hag  and  adyenturess,  eh  ?  just  for  a  little  money. 
You  wanted  to  be  kept,  eh  ?  To  scold  the  tradesmen  and  ride  abont 
by  your  wife's  side — ^to  be  a  somewhat  larger  poodle,  Jerry  Smooth, 
lliat's  why  you  married  for  money. 

**  *  Ana  you'ye  been  taken  in  and  ruined,  faaye  you  ?  Poor  devil, 
I  pity  you,  and  yet  you  richly  deserye  it  Thai^  Gk>d  t  that  I  am 
married  to  you,  and  not  any  poor  gentle  girl,  whose  moneyrou  would 
spend,  and  whom  you  would  tyrannise  over  and  neglect  ji!nai&  God  I 
fbr  her  sake,  not  for  yours,  you  yenal  coward ! 

"  *  Follow  you— expect  money  from  you !  No :  not  a  step— nor  one 
fkrthing.  I  would  rather  die  first  1  can  get  my  liying  weU  and 
honourably ;  I  will  do  so.  There  is  the  door,  Captain  Smooth.  It  is 
open ;  you  can  go,  and  carry  with  you  my  contempt  and  hatred^  now  I 
Imow  you.* 

^'  She  stood  drawn  up  to  her  full  height,  pointing  with  Ike  little 
silyer  knife  to  the  door,  and  appearing  almost  respectably  good 
looking.  As  fbr  me,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  her.  I  seeme4  to  hare 
exhausted  my  stock  of  abuse,  and  walked  quietly  to  the  door.  I 
turned  round  as  I  reached  it,  and  lifting  my  hand  to  her  in  a  mihtaiy 
salute,  fbr  I  had  left  my  hat  in  the  cabinet,  I  said — 

**  Adieu  for  eyer,  Mrs.  Smooth.  I  will  not  be  ungenerous.  I  leare 
you  your  splendid  jewels  to  adorn  your  beauteous  person.  Yaht  go 
and  examine  them.  You  will  find  them,  like  yourself,  sham — all  sham, 
Horatia  Smooth,  n^  Mulyeeny.*' 

*'  I  left  her  standing  there,  looking  after  me  with  a  face  of  unutter- 
able scorn,  and  turning  the  butter-knife  about  in  her  hand  as  if  she 
would  gladly  haye  stabbed  me,  as  I  dare  say  she  would.  I  walked 
down  to  the  concidrge,  and  asked  for  the  landlord,  pretended  a  sudden 
journey,  countermanded  eyery  order  that  I  had  giyen,  paid  the  bil2|  and 
told  the  people  to  consult  madame  upon  her  own  moyementa,  but  that, 
as  for  myself,  I  was  bound  express  for  London.  So  saying,  as  asking 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Messageriea  OenSraUi^  I  strolled 
carelessly  away." 

*'  It  seems  to  me,  Jerry,"  said  my  uncle,  "  that  you  came  off  second 

best  there.     A  man  is  no  match  for .    Hallo,  there,  come  in." 

The  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  addressed  to  some  person  or 
persons  outside  the  door,  and  who  asked  for  Captain  Smooth.  '*  Gome 
in,"  cried  my  father,  straightening  his  back,  and  assuming  the  bearing  of 
a  general  officer. 

A  short,  pursy  indiyidual,  with  a  leer  in  his  eye  and  an  asthmi 
on  his  lungs,  did  come  in,  and  put  an  end,  eyen  before  it  had  well 
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commenced,  to  an  essay  upon  female  deceit,  ready  for  deliyeryi  by  my 
tmcle. 

"  Can  I  address  tbe  company  confidential,"  said  the  pursy  man,  pre- 
ierring  an  adjective  to  an  adverb.  My  father  and  uncle  looked  at  each 
other.     **  Speak  out,  man,*'  said  my  uncle. 


MUSINGS  FOB   THE   MONTR 
Bt  Fsakk  £.  Shiolkt. 

PART  11.— AUGUST. 

''Ths  Editor  of  the  Train  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Smedley, 
and  feels  surprised  not  to  have  received  his  copy  for  August,  which  he 
begs  may  be  forwarded  without  further  unnecessary  delay ! " 

Now  I  call  that  a  pleasant  style  of  note  to  receive,  when  one  has 
not  written  a  line,  and  the  thermometer  stands  at  75  in  the  shade ! — 
and  the  man  (he  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  this  said  Editor,  and  not 
such  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  on  the  whole,  when  you  know  him)  has  the 
coolness  (egad  I  envy  him  that)  to  ''  be  surprised*'  at  not  having 
received  my  contribution.  Fancy  having  to  "muse  for  the  month"  to 
order !  T.ots  of  readers,  I  dare  say,  think,  in  their  innocence,  that  it  is 
a  very  tine,  jolly  thing  to  write  a  magazine  article ;  but  to  them,  I  say, 
ask  a  curate,  hard  up  for  a  subject  for  his  next  sermon,  or  a  periodical 
contributor,  bound  by  a  stem  inexorable  necessity  to  muse  on  some- 
thing, and  with  nothing  amusing  to  muse  on,  save  the  failure  of  his 
muse — and  I  would  not  have  ventured  on  that  wretched  pun  if  the 
weather  were  cool  enough  to  make  a  better  one.  Ask  such  galley- 
slaTes  their  opinion  on  the  matter  —  though  of  the  two  shocking 
examples  I  have  quoted  the  curate  is  the  worst  off;  for  Sunday  comes 
once  a  week,  and  magazine  day  only  once  a  month — blessings  on  it  for 
that  same.  Yes,  dear  reader,  you  may  think  it  very  charming  to  rush 
into  print,  at  an  Editor's  command,  because  you  have  not  tried  it,  but 
we  must  beg  to  differ  from  you,  because  we  have. 

First  of  all,  we  must  ransack  our  brains  for  something  to  write  about. 
I  always  call  myself  t&e  in  a  magazine  article,  because  it  looks  so  busi- 
ness like  and  literary.  Give  us  any  idea,  however  unpromising,  and 
we  will  undertake  to  do  something  with  it ;  afford  us  a  thread  on  which 
to  hang  our  pearls,  and  "  an  it  be  no  stouter  than  a  gossamer,''  we  will 
string  you  a  necklace  forthwith ;  but  "  ex  nthilo  nilfity 

Well  then,  what  shall  we  take  for  our  string  ?  The  comet  which 
was  to  come,  and  was'nt  ?  No ;  for  the  Latins  tell  us,  that  the  same 
reasoning  applies  to  things  which  do  not  exist  as  to  those  which  do  not 
appear ;  and  in  the  present  case,  the  comet  has  not  chosen  to  put  in 
an  appearance* 
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Let  ug,  then,  for  want  of  more  poetical  subjects,  muse  on  what  we 
have  done  ourselves,  though  we  fear  what  we  have  left  undone  would 
present  a  much  wider  field.  We  have  been  to  operas,  old  and  new, 
and  have  eaten  dinners  innumerable,  good  and  bad.  Following  this 
design,  let  us  discourse  on  opera  singers,  and  on  the  unfortunates,  who 
give  and  partake  of  the  great  and  social  meal  of  dinner.  In  re  the 
opera — of  course  Giuglini  is  the  best  new  tenor,  which  means,  that  be 
is  worthy  of  tying  Manors  shoe-strings,  or  of  placing  a  diamond  stad 
in  the  embroidered  shirt  front  of  Tamberlik  (who,  having  conveyed  his 
C,  in  aU  safely  across  the  high  seas)  has  just  rushed  through  England 
in  his  professional  passage  from  the  New  World  to  the  city  of  the  Czar. 

But  Piccolomini — every  one  who  can't  find  anything  else  to  talk 
about,  says  something  in  favour  of  this  great  little  woman,  the  talented 
descendant  of  those  great  little  men,  who  were  equally  immortalised  bj 
their  own  deeds,  and  by  the  pen  of  SchiQer. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  in  '  La  Traviata,*  Miss  Reader  ?^ 

"  Well,  since  you  are  so  particular,  Mr.  Writer,  I  must  confess  I 
have :  but,  now  don't  you  go  and  tell  anybody,  for  mamma  says,  that, 
although  we  none  of  us  understand  ItaHan,  if  she  had  known  what 
the  opera  was  she  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  go ;  for  the  heroine 
dies  of  love  so  sweetly  and  becomingly,  that  mamma  is  afraid  we  shall 
all  be  wanting  to  follow  the  example  ourselves." 

*'  Your  mamma  speaks  like  a  well-boimd  book,  Miss.'* 

"  Pray,  is  Piccolomini  going  to  be  married,  Mr.  Writer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Header,  to  three  husbands,  at  the  very  least** 

'*  La  I  now  you  are  joking." 

"  True,  I  can  assure  you — everybody  vows  that  she's  engaged  to 
marry  my  Lord  Watch  and  Ward  this  day  six  months,  if  he  bdiaves 
like  a  good  boy  in  the  interim.  But  everybody  is  equally  aware  that 
she  really  means  to  espouse  a  talented  foreigner — her  music  master, 
Herr  Fluff — Floff.  Ah,  well  I  I  can't  exactly  remember  his  unpro- 
nounceable name ;  but  I  know  there  are  one  or  two  'offskis  among  it 
The  courier  who  went  with  my  aunt  to  Berlin  lived  ivith  his  step- 
mother, when  a  boy,  and  he  is  ready  to  swear  to  it  Flofiski  first  met 
her  on  her  way  to  England,  in  a  snow-din (l,  on  the  Grand  St.  Bernard, 
and  they're  to  be  married  at  the  monastery,  with  all  the  great  dogs  for 
bridesmaids." 

"  Yes ;  but"— 

"  True,  I  assure  you ;  wait  I  Then  there's  a  banker  at  Milan — I  do 
recollect  his  name  peifectly,  but  I  must  not  mention  it,  even  to  jfov; 
for  it  was  told  me  in  the  strictest  confidence  by  a  particular  friend  of 
an  acquaintance  of  his  second  cousin — ^the  banker  saved  her  from 
engaging  herself  to  Gye  for  five  years,  for  £1,000,  and  she's  going  to 
marry  him,  out  of  gratitude.  He  wishes  the  Pope  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, but  that  negotiation  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  concluded." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Writer,  in  your  verj 
interesting  revelations,  but  I'm  sure  mamma  wants  me ;  she's  sneeied 
twice,  so  very  significantly." 

The  young  lady  was  about  to  leave  us ;  but  having,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves,  as  strong  an  influence  as  mamma,  to  say  the  least,  in  that 
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quarter,  we  detained  her,  being  i'the  vein,  while  we  related  to  her 
how  we  had  fared  at  the  second  subject  of  oiir  musings,  a  dinner  party, 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

We  dine  with  the  Truffles,  who  live  in  a  kind  of  crescent  bewitched, 
which  has  evidently  grown  out  of  a  mistake  of  the  architect's,  who 
coidd  not  make  two  streets,  a  square,  and  a  church  fit  nicely  without 
it  We  need  scarcely  add  where  our  crescent  is  situated ;  such  free- 
stone fiioetiie  being  only  to  be  met  with  in  Tybumia  (the  new  London), 
which  is  so  lovingly  embracing  Hyde-park  in  its  lath-and- plaster  arms. 
As  we  are  a  sort  of  ami  defamille  of  the  Truffles,  we  chanced  to  be 
8ta3ring  in  the  house  during  one  of  these  '*  feeding  days,**  as  Fred 
Truffles  (the  eldest  son,  and  our  especial  crony)  calls  them,  on  which 
occasion  we  were  let  into  all  the  minutiae  of  the  then  celebration  of  the 
forthcoming  fldte,  and  the  reader  shall  benefit  by  our  experience. 

Scene  1.  The  Invitations. — The  members  present  being  Papa  and 
^lamma  Truffles;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  house;  Freddy,  the  elder 
son;  and  Tom,  the  younger — ^the  said  Tom  being  letatis  thirteen  last 
grass,  and  home  from  Eton  for  the  holidays.  Mamma  {loquitur) :  *'  then 
the  two  Dentons  will  just  make  fourteen." 

Truffles  pdre  (soUo  voce) :  "  And  the  table  only  holds  twelve.'* 
He  had  better  not  have  said  it,  good  man ;  he  was  verbally  rushed  at, 
rolled  over,  and  four  indisputable  precedents  heaped  upon  his  devoted 
head  as  he  lay ;  under  the  weight  of  which  he  collapsed  into  the  Timea 
newspaper,  and  was  no  more  heard. 

'*  Precious  slow  team  I"  muttered  Fred,  afler  a  pause  ;  "  will  want 
double-thonging  pretty  heavily  to  get  any  pace  out  of  'em,  and  I  don't 
know  who's  to  do  it. — I  dine  with  a  man  at  the  Parthenon." 

Thereupon  began  a  duetto  di  rimonstrazztonej  in  which  mamma  took 
the  contralto  and  Julia  the  soprano  part — the  theme  being,  *'  Oh!  Fre- 
derick;" with  variations  on  the  ejaculation.  This,  performe  with  much 
feeling  and  expression,  obtained  the  vague  promise  that  '^  he'd  see 
about  it"  The  concession,  such  as  it  was,  being  graciously  accepted, 
the  conceder  continued  :  "  Another  thing's  bad  ;  there  is  not  a  single 
eligible  for  Ju.  Now,  if  one  is  to  be  bored  with  a  let-off  of  this  sort, 
it's  as  well  to  mix  a  little  business  with  the  pleasure.  Keep  an  eye  to 
the  cattle-nuirket,  eh  ?  So  look  here,  mother,  just  knock  off  a  brace 
of  the  old  stock,  and  Til  pick  you  up  a  couple  of  men  who  can  shoot 
over  8,000  acres  and  never  step  off  their  own  ground, — what  do  you 
say?" 

What  could  she  say  ?  Jo3rful  acquiescence  is  a  mild  term  to  express 
the  delight  with  which,  under  a  show  of  maternal  indulgence,  Mrs. 
Truffles  haUed  her  son's  amendment. 

**  You  will  have  a  few  people  in  the  evening,  mamma,"  suggested 
Julia,  with  a  side  glance  at  her  brother,  who  she  knew,  *'  for  reasons," 
would  approve  the  arrangement ;  "  the  Dashwoods,  for  instance,  and 
one  or  two  of  that  set." 

"  Say  yes,  mother,  if  you  want  to  bag  Fred,"  interposed  Tom,  grin- 
ning ;  "just  ask  Miss  Arabella  Dashwood,  that's  all — ^" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  cub,  unless  you  wish  me  to  give  you 
your  deserts,"  returned  Fred,  in  high  dudgeon. 
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The  reply  to  this  threat  was  an  allusion,  on  the  part  of  the  cub,  to  a 
certain  oopj  of  verses,  beginning, — 

"  Arabella,  ever  dear, 
There  ain't  your  feller  nor  your  peer^ 
Extant  wittun  creation's  sphere ;" 

of  which  Fred  was  more  than  suspected  to  be  the  author.  This  pro- 
duced a  collision  between  the  brothers,  and  thus  ended  Scene  the  First. 
Scene  the  Second  may  be  entitled  "  The  Day  of  the  Dinner-party." 
The  servants — consisting  of  a  ci-devant  footman,  who  had  grown  too 
fat  for  livery,  and  was,  therefore,  supported  by  a  buttoned  boy,  called 
by  his  patronymic,  and  believed  in  as  a  butler ;  the  boy  aforesaid,  who 
was  encouraged  to  give  himself  airs,  and  grow'into  a  foot-man ;  a  cook, 
with  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  but  the  made  dishes  of  an  angel ;  a  much- 
enduring  kitchen-maid,  who  could  put  up  with  anything,  and  come  off 
black  upon  everything ;  an  affected  lady's-maid ;  a  haughty  house- 
maid,  and  a  char-woman  had  in  for  the  day,  with  a  capacious  pocket, 
an  elastic  conscience,  and  much  practical  knowledge  of  spirituous  liquors 
generally — were,  one  and  all,  in  a  great  state  of  irritable  excitement, 
and  not  to  be  spoken  to  lightly  or  with  impunity.  About  twelve 
o'clock,  Hawkins,  the  brevet-butler,  invaded  and  forcibly  occupied  the 
dining-room,  which  he  immediately  fitted  up  Hke  a  cross  between  a 
plate-chest  and  a  glass-closet.  Mrs.  Trufiles  was  a  strong-minded 
woman,  and  although  deeply  and  properly  interested  about  everything, 
bore  up  wonderfully,  smoothed  difficulties,  rendered  impossibilities 
possible,  endured  the  kind  of  speeches  firom  Hawkins  with  which  she 
herself  usually  favoured  her  husband,  and,  in  fact,  appeared  calculated 
to  do  and  suffer  heroically  all  that  her  mission  demanded  of  hear. 
When,  lo  and  behold  I  late  in  the  day — just,  in  fact,  as,  sticky  firom 
setting  out  the  desert,  she  was  about  to  dress  for  dinner,  she  received 
the  harrowing  intelligence  —  pity  her,  ye  mistresses  of  families  I — that 
— I  can  scarcely  write  it — the  jelly  would  not  set !  Now  this  wicked 
jelly  was  to  have  been  a  great  feature  in  the  entertainment.  It  was 
rum  jelly  ("  very  rum,"  Tom  said,  when  Mrs.  Turbot  the  cook  brought 
it  up,  looking  like  soup,  to  afford  them  what  the  young  monkey,  who 
had  been  at  the  Polytechnic,  called  a  "  dissolving  view"  of  it),  made 
from  a  famous  family  recipe,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  much  anjdous 
thought  and  confidential  colloquy ;  and  Mrs.  Turbot  had  felt  such  re- 
liance on  its  steadiness  of  character,  that  she  would  have  staked  her 
wages  on  its  turning  out  well — and  now  look  at  it !  There  it  was,  a 
mere  morass,  so  to  speak,  with  an  imbecile  and  chaotic  bas-relief 
floating  on  what  should  have  been  the  gracefully  moulded  top ;  it 
had  evidently  become  intoxicated  with  its  own  rum,  and  was  equally 
unable  to  set  (excuse  grammar),  or  stand,  or  indeed  assume  any  other 
than  the  degraded  position  we  have  already  described.  Did  apace 
allow  we  would  willingly  relate  how,  in  this  emergency,  the  buttoned 
candidate  for  plush  was  despatched,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  nearest 
confectioner's,  where,  delaying  to  regale  himself  with  two  penny  tarts, 
he  all  but  made  himself  too  ill  to  wait  at  dinner ;  how  Mr.  Truffies 
said  just  the  wrong  things  to  every  one,  and  was  overheard  doing  it, 
and  reproved  sternly  at  break&st  next  morning ;  how  one  of  Fred's 
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landed  proprietors  failed  him,  and  the  other,  taking  too  much  yrme^ 
was  so  rude  to  Julia  in  the  evening,  that  Fred  said  he  should  be  obliged 
to  notice  it,  but  didn't ;  and  how  the  Dashwoods  brought  a  young 
man  with  them,  who  (as  Mrs.  Dashwood  confided  to  Fred,  with  a 

killing  smile),  had  j£l,500  a-year,  and  a  beautiful  place  in shire, 

which  would  soon  own  dear  Arabella  for  its  mistress — a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence which  completely  polished  off  poor  Fred  for  the  evening,  and  sent 
him  to  bed  in  a  Werter-like  frame  of  mind,  from  which  nothing  but  a 
Greenwich  dinner  and  Lucy  Brown's  undisguised  and  affecting  recog- 
nition of  his  striking  resemblance  to  the  admirable  Crichton,  recovered 
him.  On  all  this,  and  much  more  could  we  muse  and  expatiate — ^but 
the  editor  has  presented  that  blunderbuss,  his  compliments,  and  we 
must  '*  stand  and  deliver"  this,  the  only  article  we  happen  to  have  about 
us,  and  we  are  sorry  for  his  sake  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  any  value, 
but  a  mere  trifle  which  we  shall  think  ourselves  lucky  if  the  vigilant 
guard  of  ''  The  Train"  before  alluded  to  does  not  refuse  to  admit  into 
ike  Tan  containing  the  little  heavy  luggage  permitted  on  the  line  he 
goes  upon  I 
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Worn,  ^tfOor  <tf  "  lUBmlal^air/okn  MoorC 

Fab  away  on  a  distant  shore. 

Far,  far  away  beyond  the  wave. 

Thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  grave : 
I  shall  never  see  thee  more — 

Thine  angel  face  and  loving  eyes — 

Nor  list  tfiy  voice'  sweet  harmonies : 
Never  e'en  the  land  shall  see 
The  hallowed  spot  that  holdeth  thee. 
As  the  seasons  come  and  go, 

Where  thou  sleepest  in  the  tomb. 
Green  the  tufled  grass  will  grow, 

And  sweet  wild  flowers  alternate  bloom  ; 
And  thereon  the  gentle  rain 

Falling,  will  freshen  blade  and  flower : 
But  my  fest-flowing  eyes  that  strain 

Seaward  with  wistful  gaze,  must  pour 
Their  melancholy  fotints  in  vain. 

Watering  this  barren  waste.     The  star 
That  looks  upon  thy  sepulchre,  the  wind 

That,  whispering,  hovers  o'er  thee — they,  by  far, 
Have  destiny  and  privilege  more  kind 

Than  I,  that  see  not — ne'er,  alas  I  shall  see — 

Where  thou  art  laid,  and  lies  my  heart  with  thee. 
Oh !  but  to  fly  to  thee,  and,  more  than  blest. 
To  lay  me  at  thy  side,  and  be  at  rest. 

0.  B. 
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No.  IV.— MR.  DICKENS  AND  HIS  CRITICa 

Bt  J.  HOLLnrOBRBAD. 

Hylaa, — ^Thcre  is  nothing  more  unfair  in  criticism  than  to  judge  an 
author  by  the  standard  he  has  created  for  himself.  The  minor  plajs  of 
Shakespeare  are  not  only  abused,  but  in  some  instances  their  auUior- 
ship  is  discredited  because  their  strength  is  measured  against  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  a  "  Macbeth"  or  a  "  Hamlet." 

PhiUmoua, — One  need  not  go  to  the  Elizabethan  writers  for  proofs 
of  this  injustice,  when  we  have  a  case  before  us  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens. 

Hylas. — ^You  allude  to  the  reception  of  "Little  Dorrit."  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  author  of  this  work  had  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  laid  this  production  at  the  feet  of  the  critical  public  How  it 
would  have  stood  out  from  everything  around  it.  Everyone  would  have 
felt  that  <here  was  a  new  power  developed  or  developing.  The  humour, 
the  pathos,  the  poetic  command  of  language,  the  photographic  fidelity 
of  description,  the  enlarged  sympathies,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart — all  these  qualities  would  at  once  have 
been  admitted,  and  all  existing  fiction  literature  would  have  been 
searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel.  But  while  the  divine  harmony  of  the 
"  Old  Curiosity  Shop  **  still  lingers  in  the  ear,  while  the  incomparable 
pictures  of  that  most  perfect  fiction  are  present  to  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to 
declare  any  new  effort  of  the  old  master  weak  and  artificial  in  com- 
parison ;  but  how  largely  is  such  a  declaration  seasoned  with  ingprmli- 
tude,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fount  from  which  the  critidsmis  drawn? 

PhiL — True.  I  quite  agree  in  your  estimate  of  the  literary  value  of 
the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  To  me  there  is  a  charm  even  in  the 
evidences  of  indecision  of  design  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  work. 
I  enter  into  the  innermost  confidence  of  the  author.  I  see  the  vague 
idea  grow  by  degrees  under  the  inspired  touch,  till  it  is  moulded  at  last 
into  the  perfect  creation. 

Hylas. — ^The  undecided  tone  at  the  opening  of  this  exquimte  proae 
poem  may  have  arisen  from  the  wnter  being  unconscious  at  the  time 
of  the  power  of  pathos  within  him.     Wonderful  as  "  Pickwick  **  was — 
profusely  luxuriant  in  characters  all  individually  marked,  and  indicating 
in  their  speech  their  peculiar  characteristics,  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  deny  the  objective  force  of  Mr.  Dickens^s  creations — still  we 
had  yet  no  sign  of  that  rich  mine  of  poetry  and  feeling,  that  command 
over  the  emotions  of  his  readers,  provoking  tears  and  laughter  at  the 
same  moment — a  power  that  only  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  pure  humourist. 
It  may  have  been  that  when  the  pen  was  again  taken  in  hand,  the 
writer  contemplated  a  varied  continuation  of  his  first  successful  fiction, 
and  this  hypothesis  is  favoured  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  several  other 
characters  being  retained  in  the  introduction.     But  from  the  moment 
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that  we  enter  upon  the  story  of  little  Nell  the  writer  feels  the  new 
strength  within  him,  and  the  result  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fictions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  From  the  time  when 
the  door  of  the  old  house  closes  upon  little  Nell  and  her  grandfather, 
when  they  start  upon  that  long  pilgrimage  hand-in-hand — a  pilgrimage 
that  ends,  as  millions  know,  in  the  death  of  the  child  at  the  old  village, 
what  a  long  and  varied  panorama  passes  before  us,  each  picture 
perfect  in  itself,  each  character  in  harmonious  keeping  with  the 
plaintive  stoiy. 

PhtZ — It  may  be  urged  that  Quilp  is  introduced  as  a  forced  contrast  to 
the  child  in  a  way  that  does  not  conceal  the  art,  and  that  the  drawing 
of  that  domestic  Caliban  is  tinctured  with  exaggeration.  %- 

Hiflas, — ^The  contrast  is  not  more  forced  than  that  between  Ariel 
and  Cahban  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  portrait  of  Quilp,  I  may  quote 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  critic  referring  to  Shakespeare's  kindred 
creation  :  "  It  is  not  pretended  that  such  beings  are,  but  if  they  are, 
they  will  be  as  he  has  pictured  them.*'  Against  this  let  us  set  the 
artistic  skill  with  which  everything  that  concerns  Quilp  is  drawn,  the 
perfect  keeping  of  his  life,  his  environments,  and  his  death.  With 
rf^ard  to  the  structure  of  the  story,  find  me,  amongst  the  boasted  pro- 
ductions that  preserve  the  unities,  any  one  that  can  excite  that  breath- 
less interest  which  we  all  feel  in  the  long,  painful  journey  of  the  old 
man  and  the  child ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pathos,  find  me  an  equal 
amongst  any  one  of  the  writers  of  ^\  sentiment "  whom  England  has 
delighted  to  honour. 

Phil, — If  I  cannot  do  that,  I  fear  that  I  can  find  you  many  writers 
now,  of  no  mean  authority,  who  are  trying  to  prove  that  the  god  of  our 
idolatry  is  nothing  but  a  brazen  image. 

Ilylaa, — They  attempt  to  pull  down  the  idol  more  for  political  than 
for  hterary  reasons.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  common  with  all  men  of  quick 
sympathies  and  high  imagination,  is  totally  opposed  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  hard,  dry,  unfeeling  dogmas  of  political  economy.  He  looks 
round  upon  society,  and  he  sees  much  injustice,  much  misery,  much 
poverty,  and  much  crime.  Not  believing  in  the  great  economical  doc- 
trine of  "let  alone,*'  he  cries  out  for  more  government,  and  knowing 
the  present  government  to  be  bad,  he  cries  out  for  better  government, 
echoing  the  old  cry  of  "  red  tape,"  and  adding  two  new  cries  in  the 
shape  of  "  Barnacles"  and  "  Circumlocution  Ofiice."  Now,  if  there  is  one 
principle  thoroughly  established^  it  is  this,  that  everything  which  a 
government  undertakes  can  l)e  better  and  more  economically  performed 
bj  individuals  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  private  gain.  And  for  this 
reason,  that  with  individuals  there  is  the  penalty  of  ruin  if  they  fail, 
with  a  government  there  is  no  such  penalty.  In  the  first  case  it  is  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  in  the  second  a  fresh  grant. 

Phil, — Yes;  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  care  exercised,  by  ex- 
amination or  otherwise,  in  the  selection  of  public  servants,  will  obviate 
this ;  for  if  you  grant  the  power  to  discharge  an  official  in  any  case  of 
gross  mismanagement — and  examination  is  useless  without  this, — you 
must  entrust  it  to  the  care  of  some  higher  ofiicial,  who  will  have  no 
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interest  in  executing  so  disagreeable  a  task;  and  when  an  oocaaon 
arises  the  natural  indolence  of  man  will  find  a  hundred  excuses  for 
remitting  the  sentence. 

Hylaa, — Exactly;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  logical  conclusion,  that  as 
all  goyemment  administration  is  necessarily  bad,  the  true  object  of 
reformers  is  to  endeavour  to  reduce  rather  than  improye  it.  ''  Bed 
tape"  is  an  old  grievance,  not  worth  the  power  that  has  been  expended 
against  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  synonymous  with  order  and  method ; 
and  those  people  who  consider  much  government  to  be  good,  sorely 
ought  not  to  cut  out  these  two  qualities  from  the  system. 

Phil. — ^Mr.  Dickens  flies  in  the  &ce  of  political  economy,  forgetting 
that  its  great  masters  are  working  to  the  same  end  as  himself^ — ih& 
good  government  of  society.  When  these  writers,  afler  a  careful  logical 
analysis  of  the  social  system,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  self-interest 
is  the  one  guiding  principle  that  regulates  the  intercourse  and  transac- 
tions of  men,  when  they  check  the  open  hand  of  charity  by  proving 
that  it  is  ineffectual  to  cure  the  misery  it  endeavours  to  relieve,  when 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  any  sympathy  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, by  laying  down  that  commerce  cannot  be  conducted  unless  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  be  exacted  for  the  smallest  amount  of  pay; 
when  they  work  out  the  theory  of  population,  and  demonstrate  that 
the  only  real  cure  for  the  social  evils  around  us  is  self-restnunt  as 
regards  marriage,  and  a  check  upon  the  production  of  men ;  it  is  not 
the  presumptuous  insect  on  the  leaf  preaching  to  his  fellow  worm,  it 
is  not  even  the  onesided  theorist,  who  says, — ''these  principles  are 
good,  these  principles  are  bad,"  it  is  the  calm  philosopher  dissecting  the 
little  world  beneath  him,  and  without  prejudice,  without  passion, 
without  poetry,  without  delusions — oftentimes,  it  may  be,  with  a  heary 
heart,  laying  bare  the  innermost  workings  of  the  system. 

Hylas. — The  duties  of  poetry  are  well  defined.  They  are  the  refinmg 
of  the  human  mind,  the  education  of  the  emotive  sympathies,  and  the 
spiritual  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  When  poetiy 
leaves  this  useful  sphere  of  action,  and  attempts  the  re-organisation  of 
society,  what  is  the  result? — an  impracticable  socialism.  When 
poetry,  not  content  with  ruling  over  the  wide  domain  of  fiction,  pushes 
its  territory  into  the  regions  of  fact  and  history,  am  I  to  be  stigmatised 
as  a  fiction  crusher  if  I  endeavour  to  beat  it  back  ?  Who  can  measure 
the  fanaticism,  the  practical  misery,  the  heart-burnings,  the  disputes 
that  have  arisen,  the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  because  the 
barriers  between  true  and  false  have  been  broken  down  ?  For  God's 
sake  let  the  purple  hues  of  poetry  be  kept  from  the  hard  outline  of 
fact;  let  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  stat-esman  be  kept 
apart. 

Phil. — ^You  cannot  suppose — nor  can  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Mr. 
Dickens  imagine — that,  with  all  his  force  and  originidity  of  intellect, 
he  is  above  the  comprehension,  if  he  thought  proper  to  apply  himself, 
of  those  abstract  principles  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  good  government  of  the  country  ? 

Hylas, — ^The  question  is,  not  what  he  is  capable  of,  but  what  he  is. 
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J,  for  my  own  part,  think  it  no  easy  task,  that  a  mind  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
nneqtialled  imaginative  power  should  work  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  that  imagination,  and  throw  off  the  accumulated  sentiment 
of  a  life. 

PML — ^His  opponents  do  not  add  to  the  force  of  their  remarks  upon 
his  political  principles,  when  they  endeavour  to  detract  from  his 
wonderful  literary  merit,  by  treating  him  as  one  of  the  herd  of  mere 
comic  writers,  the  Jan  Steen  of  literature,  whose  mission  it  is  to  make 
men  grin  and  silly  women  cry— perhaps  the  most  eminent  buffoon  of 
his  day. 

Hylas. — When  the  turmoil  of  the  present  century,  with  aU  the 
virulence  of  its  political  debate,  and  all  the  petty  jealousies  of  its 
literature  shall  have  passed  away,  when  those  who  penned  the  stinging 
epigram  or  the  caustic  satire  shall  be  weak,  or  dead,  or  dying — dying, 
and  anxious  to  give  worlds  to  cancel  many  a  brilliant  injustice  which 
their  hasty  pens  have  put  upon  record,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  arrive  at  a  calm  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Even  now  I  love  to  picture  him  far  from  the  din  of  the 
critical  Babel,  surrounded  by  those  delicate  and  beautiful  creations  of 
his  fancy,  that  ideal  family,  the  children  of  his  pen.  There,  in  the 
twilight  of  his  study,  do  1  see  him  sitting  with  his  arm  round  Nell,  the 
favourite  child.  Her  face  seems  worn  and  sad,  but  when  she  looks  up 
in  his  eyes,  it  then  becomes  suffused  with  heavenly  light.  At  his  feet 
rest  little  Dombey  and  his  sister,  hand  in  hand,  and  nestling  to  the 
father  who  has  called  them  into  birth.  Poor  Joe  is  there,  the  fungus 
of  the  streets,  crouching  like  a  dog  beside  the  fire,  grateful  for  food 
and  warmth  and  shelter.  I  hear  the  dumping  of  a  little  crutch  upon 
the  stairs,  and  in  hops  Tiny  Tim,  the  crippled  child.  Above  them  hover 
the  shadowy  forms  of  other  children,  children  who  on  earth  were  poor 
and  sufiering  drudges,  workhouse  outcasts  that  the  world  had  turned 
adrif^  but  which  are  now  on  high  a  blessed  band  of  angels.  And  yet 
this  man,  great  critics,  is  only  a  mere  buffoon,  and  nothing  more? 
Truly  a  fit  companion  for  that  low  player  of  the  olden  time,  who 
wrote  King  Lear,  and  acted  at  the  Globe. 
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MY     FIRST     PATIENT. 

A   BEHIHISCEHCE. 
BT  WiBWlCK  RiTHOUW. 

"  Empta  dolors  docet  eiperiaatia." 

|E  are  three.     Eusebius  Bofiy,  M.D. ; 
Ijtigatus  Wellspring,  an  honest  at- 
torney ;    and  the  reader's  honible 
servant,  Tatlerus.    Bachelors  eveiy 
one,   middle '  aged    men,    mutual 
schoolfellows  of  old,  and   Btaunch 
iriends. 
\       It  19  eight  of  the   clock  od  & 
I   December    evening,    and    ire  an 
sitting    before    a    bright    fire  in 
Body's  little  back  parlour,  sipping 
OUT  grog,  and  raking  up  the  ashe* 
^i^3V        -vn,_j,  "'"  reminiscence. 

During  a  brief  pause  in  the  latter 
of  these  agreeable  pursuits,  Mr.  Litigatus  Wdlspring  has  been  fiutirely 
regarding  a  massive  gold  ring  of  a  very  carious  and  elaborate  con- 
struction, which  encircles  the  third  finger — counting  from  the  thnmb 
—of  Dr.  Bofiy's  large  right  hand.  Gradually  and  unconsciously  he 
has  permitted  himself  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Jhis  curious  trinket,  as  to  be  oblivions  to  the  fact  that  the  sbrewd 
grey  eye  of  the  wearer  has  been  upon  him  the  whole  time. 

"  Yon  are  looking  at  my  ring,  Litigatus,"  he  presently  observes,  in 
his  quiet  measured  way ;  Litigatus,  caught  in  the  fact,  is  disconcerted 
in  no  small  degree,  and  sputters  out  some  unintelligible  jargon, 
whereof  the  words  "I  must  really  apologise,"  and  "unpardonable 
rudeness,"  are  the  only  distinguishable  sounds. 

"Not  in  the  least,  ray  dear  tir,"  replies  the  doctor,  with  nindi 
suavity  ;   "  oh,  dear  no,  not  at  all." 

"  It's  rather  a  peculiar  ring,"  observes  the  modest  Utigatua,  gainii^ 
courage  from  the  mild  expression  which  pervades  the  doctor's 
countenance. 

"  It  ill  a  peculiar  ring,"  acquiefccs  Doctor  Bofly,  as  he  removes  it 
from  his  finger  and  hands  it  to  tlie  other  for  his  inspection.  "  And  the 
circumstances  through  which  I  became  possessed  of  it  are  as  peculiir 
as  the  article  itself.     You  will  observe  that  it  is  a  signet  ring." 

Mr.  litigatus  Wellspring  notes  this  fact,  and  hands  the  ring  to 
Tittlems,  who  notes  it  also,  and  after  due  inspection  and  enconuun, 
returns  it  into  the  doctor's  hands. 

"  As  we  have  commenced  the  evening  by  storytelling,"  proceeds  that 
gentleman,  "  and  as  I  think  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  c 
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in  the  same  vein,"  he  smiles  as  this  thin  professional  joke  drops  his 
lips;  '^  I  am  in  iht  mind,  if  jou  will  permit  me,  to  tell  70U  a  story 
immediately  connected  with  this  very  ring.  It  is  a  personal  and  pro* 
fessional  experience,  and  thus,  though  destitute  throughout  of  plot,  or 
any  startling  incident,  it  may  reasonably  lay  claim  to  the  rare  quality 
of  being  true." 

Beceiying  the  ready  acquiescence  in  his  proposal  of  Mr.  Litigatus 
Wellspiing  and  the  reader's  humble  servant,  Tatlerus,  the  doctor 
settles  himself  more  comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  thus  commences  :— 

"my  pirst  patient. 

"  I  was  sitting  in  my  three-pair  back  one  evening,  a  short  time  afler  I 
had  passed  my  examination  (sitting  at  home,  by  the  way,  was  rather 
an  unusual  proceeding  with  me  in  those  days),  when  I  fdl  into  what 
persons  of  poetic  temperament  denominate  a  "  reverie,"  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  concentre  my  gaze  upon  the  polished  knob  of  the  poker, 
which  reclined  in  a  lazy  attitude  upon  the  fender  immediately  in  front 
of  me,  and  the  subject  of  which  was  the  readiest  means  by  which  I 
might  insure  annually,  in  the  exercise  of  my  profession,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  to  enable  me  to  fill  my  stomach, 
cover  my  back,  and  leave  a  small  overplus  for  contingenoies. 

"  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  numbering  twenty-one 
years,  perhaps ;  my  memory  is  somewhat  treacherous,  and  the  fact 
itself  unimportant,  otherwise  than  in  operating  as  an  apology  for  a  very 
foolish  step,  which  my  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  the  world  led  mo  at 
this  time  to  take. 

"  Sitting  in  my  three-pair  back,  in  the  manner  before  described,  I 
cudgelled  my  brains  (there  wasn't  much  of  them  to  cudgel,  I  believe), 
for  a  good  two  hours  in  the  endeavour  to  hit  upon  some  plan  which 
should  be  at  once  feasible,  tolerably  lucrative,  and  open  to  instant 
adoption.  At  last  I  fixed  one ;  it  was  to  instal  myself  forthwith  in 
famished  lodgings  in  some  genteel  quarter  of  the  metropolis  (happy 
in  a  combination  of  salubrity  and  commerce,  central  in  its  situation 
and  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  theatres),  and  there  located,  to 
keep  up  a  constant  and  sharp  look  out  for  professional  windfalls,  or 
anything  ebe  in  the  emolument  line  that  might  turn  up. 

"  It  was  in  the  joyous  month  of  November,  at  half-past  nine  o*clock, 
p.m.,  that  this  brilliant  idea  first  dawned  upon  my  mind.  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  a  few  days  aflenvards,  found 
myself  the  occupant  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  lodging,  situate  in  a 
small  street  turning  out  of  the  Strand. 

"  Here,  then,  I  set  about  establishing  myself  without  loss  of  time, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  moderately  large  room  on  the  first  floor 
front,  and  an  immoderately  large  brass  plate,  which  a  satisfactory 
pecuniary  negotiation  between  Mr.  Jenks  (the  landlord)  and  myself, 
enabled  me  to  affix  to  the  street-door,  endeavoured  to  get  up  some* 
thing  like  an  appearance  of  business.  I  was  successful  even  beyond 
my  expectations,  that  is,  as  far  as  appearance  was  concerned ;  but, 
for  anything  further,  it  was  a  total  failure. 
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''  Appearance  there  was,  btuiness  there  was  not — it  woold'nt  eome; 
and  fortune — although  I  wooed  that  weathercock  goddess  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  brasen  night  bell  and  a  super-elaborate  knoeker 
of  the  same  gorgeous  metal — spumed  these  delicate  attentions  and 
ignored  my  blandishments. 

"  There  exist  many  benighted  individuals  (rather  lower  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  I  should  saj,  than  the  native  AsteC)  or  the  native  ojster, 
which  is  much  about  the  same  thing)  who  have  a  weakness  on  the 
subject  of  appearance,  who  teach  themselves  to  regard  it  as  a  sme  quA 
non — a  sort  of  passenger  train  upon  the  hazardous  line  of  life,  failing 
which  it  is  morally  impossible  for  any  one  to  reach  the  terminus  of 
prosperity :  others,  more  moderate  in  their  notions,  and  a  trifle 
more  modest  in  the  expression  of  them,  opine  that  appearance, 
although  it  may  not  be  everything,  certainly  does  go  a  very  great  way 
in  the  world,  and  is  of  vast  assistance  to  any  unlucky  wight  who  may 
be  dodging  about  in  search  of  fortune.  Now,  1  most  vehemently 
assert  (and  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  such  assertion)  that  appearance 
amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all.  My  own  experience  (and  a  bitter  one 
it  has  been,  I  cnn  assure  you)  has  taught  me  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  immbug— a  disgusting  double-faced  swindler — diddling 
you  into  the  silly  belief  that  the  world  at  large  is  to  be  deceived  by 
outward  show,  and  at  the  same  time  closing  your  eyes  to  the  lamentable 
fact  that  the  fabric  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  so  flimsy  and  trans- 
parent a  character,  as  to  enable  every  shallow  pate  that  looks  upon  it 
readily  to  penetrate  the  disguise.  It  never  was  a  friend  to  me ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have,  on  many  occasions,  proved  it  to  be  my  bittoest 
enemy.  At  my  very  outset  in  life,  appearance  was  dead  against  me, 
and  fate  seemed  to  be  following  in  its  footsteps.  Boxed  up  in  my 
lodging,  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  I  was  known  of  none  ;  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by  wandered  not  in  the  direction  of  my  door-plate,  nor  lingered 
to  read  the  inscription  of '  £usebius  Bo%,  Sui^eon,'  engraven  thereon. 
A  hollow  world,  rushing  up  and  down  in  highways  and  byeways  for 
its  daily  bread,  or  seeking  pleasure  in  its  various  halls  of  dasding 
light,  recked  not  of  my  existence,  nor  sought  my  aid.  My  knocker 
was  never  raised  by  the  hand  of  suffering,  and  my  night-bell  was  as 
useless  to  me  as  would  be  a  pack  of  cards  to  an  untutored  pig. 

''  I  began,  in  time,  to  regard  the  brazen  appendage  last  aforesaid,  in 
conjunction  with  my  knocker,  also  aforesaid,  as  a  bitter  mock»y— a 
wild  absurdity— a  metal  satire — and  I  never  looked  at  it,  on  entering 
or  going  out  of  the  house,  without  experiencing  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  wrench  it  bodily  from  its  socket,  and  hurl  it  at  the  head  of 
the  unsuspecting  foot  passenger,  in  sheer  disgust  at  its  ti8ele8sne8& 

''  As  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  rolled  by,  and  nothing 
either  pharmaceutical  or  surgical  came  of  it,  the  gilding  (if  I  may  so 
express  it),  bit  by  bit,  chipped  off  my  spirits,  and  I  sank  imperceptiUy 
into  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  which  induced  me  to  pass  my  evenings  at 
home,  and  to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  in  the  joint  occupation  of 
smoking  my  pipe  and  defying  destiny. 

"One  evening,  about  a  year  subsequent  to  my  removal  into  my 
new  quarters,  a  certain  Tom  Spriggs  (then  a  student  at '  Quy^*  and 
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an  ancient  fii^ad  of  mine),  successfal  in  discovering  mj  ^jEdium  para 
candHetOf'  iVom  the  loquacious  landlady  of  the  house  vrhere  I  had 
formerly  sojourned,  routed  me  out  of  my  place  of  concealment  (throwing 
me  into  a  violent  trepidation,  from  the  hopeful  idea,  crushed  in' its 
birth,  that  his  loud  quadruple  knock  was  the  precursor  of  a  patient), 
and,  very  much  against  my  inclination,  persisted  in  dragging  me  off 
to  Drury-lane  Theatre,  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  new  piece, 
which  was  that  very  night  to  be  presented  to  an  expectant  world  for 
the  first  time. 

"  It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we  started ;  and  ten  minutes  over 
that  time  found  us  at  the  pit  entrance  of  the  Thespian  temple.  Here 
we  experienced,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  scuffling  and  squeezing,  the 
elbowing  and  screeching,  male  and  female,  which  necessarily  accom- 
panies tJbe  attempt  of  some  two  hundred  or  so  of  anxious  individuals 
to  force  themselves  simultaneously  through  an  aperture  at  which  it 
was  intended  only  one  should  enter  at  a  time ;  and  this  trifling  incon- 
venience surmounted,  and  ourselves  seated,  Tom  Spriggs  begged 
(somewhat  unnecessarily)  to  call  my  attention  to  the  combined  smell 
of  carbon,  rotten  apples,  oranges  submitted  to  a  process  of  hasty 
glutitioDy  and  compressed  play-goers,  which  saluted  our  olfactory 
nerres  on  the  instant  of  our  entrance,  and  continued  to  exhale  from 
the  pit  and  gallery  during  the  performance. 

"  We  witnessed  a  five-act  tragedy,  and  a  one-act  farce,  with  proper 
sentiments  of  delight  (my  friend  throwing  out  occasionally  such  stray 
criticisms  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  impress  the  by-sitters  with  a 
proper  notion  of  his  appreciation  of  the  drama),  and  having  waited  till 
the  curtain  fell,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  piece,  and  the  theatre  had 
*  tkinned  a  litde,'  as  Tom  Spriggs  observed,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  a  neighbouring  supper-room,  whereat,  meeting  with  sundry 
ehoice  spirits,  favourably  known  to  Tom,  we  got  rid  of  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  as  the 
clock  in  Corent  Garden  Market  struck  two,  we  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

"  It  was  a  bitter  night,  and  a  badly- disposed  wind  was  abroad,  and 
an  ill-natured  rain  wss  driving  before  it,  as  I  threaded  the  deserted 
streets  on  my  way  home. 

**  The  pavements  and  roadways  shone  like  a  vast  mirror ;  and  acting 
up  to  their  assumed  character,  reflected  below  their  surfaces  truthful 
images  of  dismal  wayfarers,  with  their  boots  to  the  pavement  and  their 
heads  in  space,  and  pourtrayed  other  objects  after  a  similarly  inverted 
fiuhion.  I  needn't  animadvert  on  the  relief  I  experienced  at  finding 
myself  once  more  within  my  own  lodging,  with  the  weather  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street-door,  the  comfortable  knowledge  of  a  French 
bed  before  me,  and  the  process  of  disrobing  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
luxury  all  but  accomplished. 

*'  Full  of  the  events  of  an  evening  which,  with  the  foregoing 
exceptions,  had  been  so  pleasantly  spent,  I  put  my  nightcap  on  my 
head,  an  extinguisher  on  my  'short-dip,'  and  plunged  between  the 
sheets. 

<<  I  should  say  that  I  had  not  been  asleep  more  than  half-an<-hour 
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when  I  was  aroused  by  a  loud  and  continuotis  knocking  at  my  chamber- 
door — a  startling,  peremptory  sort  of  knocking — which  occasioned  me  to 
leap  out  of  bed,  under  the  influence  of  a  vague  feeling  of  dismay,  such 
as  one  always  experiences  on  being  suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep 
sleep.  Hastily  throwing  on  a  few  clothes,  I  opened  the  door  and 
inquired — "\Vho  was  there  ?  and  What  was  the  matter  ? 

'*  It  was  my  landlord,  Mr.  Jenks,  with  a  sputtering  candle  and  a  rery 
pale  face. 

" '  For  God^s  sake,  sir,'  said  he, '  lose  no  time  in  coming  down  stairs. 
There  is  a  poor  woman  below  in  the  greatest  distress  about  her  hus- 
band, who,  it  appears,  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  Hearing  a  violent 
ringing  of  your  night-bell  about  five  minutes  since,  and  finding  you  did 
not  answer  it,  I  went  myself  and  opened  the  street-door.  A  hidf-dad, 
miserable  object>,  shivering  with  the  cold  and  faint  with  terror,  was 
huddled  up  on  the  steps  outside.  At  first  I  was  rather  taken  aback, 
sir — ^I  may  say,  rather  alarmed — although  not  naturally  a  timid  man. 
Coming  fresh  out  of  bed,  and  a  first  sleep,  you  see,  one*s  faculties  are 
not  quite  so  clear  as  they  should  be ;  and  at  the  first  blush  of  the  thing 
I  couldn^t,  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  what  was  concealed  under  the 
mere  bundle  of  rags,  upon  which  the  flickering  light  of  my  candle  fell. 
However,  the  mystery  was  soon  explained,  for  the  next  instant  a 
woman's  voice  greeted  me,  and  a  woman's  form  met  my  eye,  as  with  a 
wild  wringing  of  her  upraised  hands,  and  a  low  sob  of  agony,  she  rose, 
staggering,  from  the  wet  stones  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 
Catching  her  breath  painfully  as  she  spoke,  she  told  me  that  it  was  she 
who  had  pulled  the  bell,  and  if  I  pleased,  was  there  not  a  doctor  living 
bere.  I  answered.  Yes,  there  was.  Then  would  the  gentleman  go 
with  her  at  once  to  her  husband — her  dear  husband — ^who  was  very, 
very  ill— dying,  she  feared.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  here — 
not  more  than  a  stone's  throw.  For  the  love  of  God,  would  not  the 
gentleman  come  ? 

** '  Placing  the  poor  creature  in  one  of  the  hall-chairs — ^ibr  she  was 
so  overcome  by  her  extremity  of  grief  and  agitation  as  to  be  all  but 
insensible — I  strove  to  soothe  her  as  well  as  I  could  with  a  few  hurried 
expressions  of  encouragement,  and  then  left  her  to  hasten  your  assist- 
ance. But  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  case,  sir;  they  are  evidently 
wretchedly  poor,  and  her  husband's  disease  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
common  origin — that  of  starvation.' 

"  Putting  on  my  hat  and  coat  in  a  dreamy  manner,  and  motioning 
to  the  landlord  to  lead  the  way,  I  followed  his  wavering  figure  into  the 
hall,  where  the  woman  was  sitting.  She  rose  hurriedly  as  I  approached 
her,  and  throwing  back  the  long,  tangled  masses  of  black  luur,  which 
the  wind  had  swept,  in  careless  luxuriance,  across  her  face,  she  dis- 
closed to  my  view  the  countenance  of  a  woman,  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age. 

«  A  comely  creature  she  might  have  been — Heaven  help  her!— if 
care  (sad  to  be  found  in  one  so  young)  had  not  defiled  her  form  and 
features  with  its  ugly  stamp.  Tliere  is  no  more  ruthless  destroyer  of 
the  beauty  of  God's  handiwork  than  the  evil  visitant  I  speak  of.  In 
her — pcor  soul  I — ^itmade  itself  fearfully  apparent.    The  emaciated, 


ttUow  fiMje— the  crouching,  tremulous  figure — the  feeble,  purpoaelesa 
hands — all  these  bore  truthful  testimony  to  ita  presence ;  and  had  they 
lacked  voice,  there  waa  the  restless  motion  of  the  eye,  siinkeD  and 
dall — the  convulsive  twitching  of  the  thin  lips^ — ihe  pinched  nose — the 
hollow  cheek — the  unseamed  brow — the  slatternly  air,  above  all,  to 
proclaim,  with  fatal  eloquence,  how  well  it  had  performed  its  task,  and 
how  great  the  changes  it  had  wrought  Involuntarily,  I  thought,  as  I 
looked  upon  thia  woman,  standing  before  me  pre-eminent  in  her  rags 
ind  misery— of  eyes,  bright  and  full — of  lips,  plump  and  rosy— of 
cheeks,  dimpled  and  fwr — of  a  form  symmetrical — and  of  a  presence 


lightsome,  and  full  of  buoyant  grace ;  and  I  saw  alt  these,  through  the 
hideous  garb  which  misery  had  cloihod  her  in,  as  plainly  as  if  they  hod 
been  actually  before  me. 

"  Wilh  the  passing  away  of  the  momentary  excitement,  occasioned 
by  my  abmpt  entrance,  came  a  feeling  of  shame,  induced  by  the 
sudden  remembrance  of  ber  wretched  and  deplorable  appearance — • 
came  doubt  and  despair,  at  the  thought  that  her  errand  might  prove 
an  unavailing  one ;  and  she  wept  long  and  bitterly,  overcome  by  that 
deep  grief  which  has  no  voice  save  in  tears. 

"  '  Come,  come,  my  poor  girl,'  said  I,  soothingly ;  '  it  will  never  do 
for  you  to  give  way  thus.     Mr.  Jcnks  (this  worthy  gentleman  here)  has 
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told  me  all  about  it.  You  must  keep  up  a  stout  heart,  hope  for  the 
best,  and  be  firm  in  the  trust  that  a  wise  Providence,  who  has  laid  this 
heavy  affliction  upon  you,  will  remove  the  burden  in  Ilis  own  good 
time.  It  needs  not  to  say,  how  ready  I  am  to  assist  you  to  the  utmost 
of  my  poor  abilities ;  enough,  if  I  tell  you  that  every  moment  lost 
in  idle  delay  must  necessarily  lessen  the  chance  of  your  husbaud^a 
recovery,  and  may  perhaps,  in  the  end,  altogether  destroy  it  I' 

"  In  such  homely  phrase  as  this  did  I  seek  to  calm  her  distresS|  and 
desiring  Mr.  Jenks  not  to  wait  up  for  me,  as  I  probably  should  be 
absent  a  long  time,  I  bade  that  worthy  householder  good  night,  and  led 
the  poor  creature  with  gentle  force  towards  the  door.  She  placed  her 
hand  timidly  upon  my  sleeve  as  we  passed  out  into  the  street  together, 
and  continued  to  hold  me  in  that  manner,  with  a  gentle  grasp,  till  we 
reached  the  spot  where  her  husband  lay.  I  remarked  at  the  time  that 
her  hand  was  singularly  stnall  and  delicate;  and  I  knew,  by  the  simple 
action  I  have  mentioned,  she  would  have  me  see  how  earnest  was  her 
trust  and  confidence  in  itie ;  and  how  she  fblt  that  (failing  my  presence) 
the  shield,  which  haply  might  have  warded  off  the  threatening  shaft  of 
the  unerring  and  unrelenting  marksman  t)eath,  would  not  have  been 
there  to  avert  the  blow 

"  After  threading  two  or  tht-ee  streets,  we  stopped  before  a  dirty  un- 
painted  door  at  the  further  ehd  of  a  narrow  court,  and  my  companion 
tapped  at  it  with  her  ktiuckles.  In  answer  to  her  timid  knock,  a  rather 
stout,  and  unquestidnal)ly  dirty  female,  made  her  appearance,  and 
compressing  herself  iigaihst  the  Wall  into  as  small  a  space  as  her  bulk 
permitted,  made  wdjr  for  us  to  pass  by  ker  up  the  narrow  and  creaking 
stairs. 

"  The  iroom  in  which  the  feick  man  ky  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  as  I  entered,  breathing  short  and  quick  fh)m  my  hurried  ascent, 
I  could  but  notice  the  "wretched  appearance  it  presented,  in  its  utter 
destitution,  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  of  even  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.  Myself  and  my  forlorn  pioneer,  the  invalid,  the 
worn  out  mattrass  on  which  he  lay,  one  mfdmed  elbow  c^haic  (evidently 
a  very  old  campaigner),  and  two  bird-cages,  with  their  voieeless  tenants, 
which  hung  oti  either  side  t}f  the  mndow,  making  uj[)  the  sum  total  of 
its  contents,  excepting  bnly  an  old  deal  work-ben<Jh,  with  crooked  l^s, 
and  a  large  wooden  vice  screwed  to  either  end  of  it,  suggestive  in  its 
general  appearance  of  an  Ichthyosaurus,  or  some  such  antediluvian 
production — an  important  article,  however,  when  I  mention  it  as  the 
chief  accessory  to  the  existence  (it  was  but  an  existence,  Hear^ 
knows)  of  these  poor  people.  The  man,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  was 
a  mechanic,  a  working  jeweller,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  it  was 
upon  the  surface  of  this  rude  affair  of  ill-joined  boards  that  the 
choicest  articles  of  bijouiertey  trinkets,  and  gewgaws  of  every  descriptiott 
were  begun  and  perfected. 

"  From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  place,  and  of  the  meagre  show 
of  furniture  it  held,  my  eyes  wandered  once  again  in  the  direction  <^ 
the  sick  man,  rivetted  in  an  instant  by  the  ghastly  expression  that  dis- 
played itself  in  his  haggard  unshorn  face,  and  in  his  filmed  eyes  turned 
-'*  mindlessly  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  room.    A  sudden  and  over- 
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whelming  feeling  of  dread  took  possession  of  me  (I  was  inexperienced 
in  such  matters  then),  and  involuntarily  approaching  the  bed^  I  turned 
hack  the  coverlet  and  placed  my  hand  upon  his  breast ;  there  was  a 
feeble  pulse  beneath  to  answer  me,  a  fluttering  uneven  throb,  a  warning 
voice  Uiat  told  me  his  worldly  sojourn  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

" '  Has  your  husband  had  no  advice  ?'*  I  asked,  as  I  turned  away 
horror-struck  at  what  was,  after  all,  but  a  confirmation  of  my  formet 
fears. 

"  *  None,  sir,'  replied  the  woman,  with  a  suppressed  sob  of  agony. 
'  We  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  doctor,  and  William  was  blame- 
fully  proud  in  his  notions  (God  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  and  he  so  near 
his  end),  and  hated  the  very  name  of  charity.  Besides,  we  neither  of 
us  thought  that  his  illness  was  likely  to  prove  so  bad  as  it  has  done, 
sir ;  we  supposed  that  it  woidd  go  away  as  it  had  come.  William  was 
never  any  friend  to  doctors,  always  believing  that  he  knew  a  great  deal 
iLore  about  his  own  constitution  than  any  one  could  tell  him  ;  so  he  went 
on,  from  bad  to  worse,  sir,  till  at  last  I  grew  frightened  about  him,  and 
wished  him  to  go  into  the  hospital,  but  he  wouldn't — God  help  him — 
he  wouldn't  go  ;  and — oh,  what — ^what  shall  I  ever  do  if  he  leaves 
me?'  Another  burst  of  half-checked  tears,  a  quick  concealment  of 
the  face  with  her  thin  hands,  and  then  again  the  quiet  careworn  look 
returned* 

'**How  long  a  time  is  it  since  your  husband  was  first  taken  ill?'  I 
iiiquired,  when  I  perceived  that  she  was  sufficiently  calm  to  answer  the 
question. 

** '  About  three  months,  sir.  It  came  on  with  a  slight  cold  and 
cough ;  the  cold  leaving  him  afler  a  while,  but  the  cough  increasing 
perceptibly.  At  last  it  became  almost  incessant ;  and  he  used  to  laugh 
and  say  very  often,  poor  fellow,  that  he  didn't  think  his  bosom  friend 
(meaning  his  cough,  sir)  would  ever  desert  him.  One  evening,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  sipping  a  little  gruel  which 
Mrs.  Sercum  (the  person  who  opened  the  door  to  us  to-night,  sir)  had 
kindly  sent  him  up,  when  he  was  attacked,  all  in  a  minute,  by  a  violent 
fit  of  vomiting,  and  threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood.  He  continued 
to  do  this  at  intervals,  all  night,  and  when  morning  came,  and  found 
him  no  better,  I  was  so  seriously  alarmed  that  I  resolved  to  go  out  at 
once  in  search  of  assistance.  I  might  have  spared  the  thought,  sir ; 
he  saw  me  putting  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  at  once  guessing  my 
errand  (Heaven  knows  how),  worked  himself  into  such  a  dreadful 
state  of  excitement  that  I  was  glad  to  sit  down  by  him  again,  and  en- 
deavour, as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  restore  him  to  something  like  calm- 
ness. Since  then  he  has  rapidly  grown  worse,  and  is  now,  I  fear, 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  skilL  I  have  heard  say  that  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  those  placed  in  a  situation  similar  to  my  own^  will 
often  deter  a  doctor  ftt)m  giving  his  true  opinion  of  a  bad  case  like  my 
husband's ;  but  let  no  such  thought  as  this  influence  you,  sir.  Tell 
me  the  worst — keep  nothing  from  me.  Indeed,  indeed  I  am  able  to 
bear  the  truth,  however  bitter  it  may  be.' 

'^  I  was  silent. 

'<  <For  pity's  sake,  tell  me,  sir,  do  you  think  he  will  ever  recorer?' 
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"  I  took  one  of  her  small  wasted  hands  in  mine,  and  looked  stead- 
fastly into  her  large  wild  ejes,  as  I  answered — flowering  mj  Toice 
nnconscionslj  to  that  subdued  tone  in  which  one  speaks  in  ^e  chambers 
of  the  sick — *  Listen  ! ' 

"It  was  an  unnecessary  word.  His  hard,  stertorous  breathing 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  bottom  of  the  house.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  deceive  so  much  true  womanly  love,  so  much  strong  affection, 
as  met  me  in  the  earnest  gaze  she  fixed  upon  my  face — and  I  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  criminal  to  have  done  so,  even  had  I  possessed  the 
power.  I  therefore  said,  speaking  in  the  same  low  voice,  '  My  poor 
girl,  it  would  be  as  vain  for  me  to  strive  to  conceal  the  truth  from 
you,  as  it  would  be  wicked  in  me  to  buoy  you  up  with  hopes  which 
can  only  end  in  disappointment  An  awful  messenger  will  soon  be 
here,  before  whom  one  should  never  lie.  Do  you  catch  my  meaning  ? 
I  speak  of  the  universal  gatherer  of  souls — Death !  Let  us  await  his 
coming  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  that  we  may  be  the  better 
prepared  to  acknowledge  his  presence,  meekly  and  with  reverence,  as 
the  trusty  servant  whom  our  Father  in  Heaven  has  appointed  to  do 
His  will  on  earth. 

"  I  checked  the  cry  of  despair  that  was  rising  to  her  lips,  as  I 
pointed  to  the  sick  man.  His  loud  breathing  had  now  ceased,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  making  some  faint  signs  for  his  wife  to  approach  him.  la 
an  instant  she  was  by  his  side,  with  her  ear  to  his  parted  lips,  and  her 
arms  passed  gently  about  his  neck.  He  wished  to  be  turned  toward! 
the  window,  through  which  the  early  morning  was  now  breaking, 
yellow,  dank,  and  misty. 

"  I  drew  up  into  a  comer  of  the  room  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  man  and  woman.  She  was  bending  over  him,  with  her  &ce  to 
his,  and  I  heard  them  whisper  together  for  a  long  time — he  speaking 
faintly  and  laboriously,  she  more  earnestly,  but  in  no  less  faint  a  tone. 
After  a  little  space  I  observed  her  take  from  his  finger  a  gold  signet 
ring ;  and  presently,  rising  from  her  seat  on  the  bed,  she  came  towards 
me,  and  placed  the  trinket  I  have  mentioned  in  my  hand.  Trembling 
very  much,  her  eyes  wet  with  tears,  her  thin  lips  quivering  as  she  said, 
'  It  is  my  dear  husband's  wish,  sir,  that  I  should  give  you  tliis.  It  was 
my  first  present  to  him  long  and  long  before  we  were  married,  and  for 
this  reason  he  has  never  parted  with  it ;  he  never  would  have  parted 
with  it — heaven  bless  him ! — ^under  any  other  circumstances  than  the 
present.  It  was  with  this  ring  he  sealed  that  dear  letter  which  made 
us  husband  and  wife.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  his  honest,  manly 
avowal  of  his  love  for  me,  and  his  proposal  that  we  should  be  united, 
would  be  the  harbinger  of  so  much  unhappiness  and  misfortune.' 

"  I  made  a  motion  with  my  hand,  as  though  I  would  have  waived 
its  acceptance,  but  she  repulsed  it  so  earnestly  that,  fearful  of  hurting 
her  feelings  by  a  continued  refusal,  I  was  content  to  retain  it  in  mj 
hand,  as  I  said,  by  way  of  stipulation,  "  If  I  take  your  gift,  it  will  onlj 
be  as  a  remembrancer  hereafter  (if  such  be  necessary)  of  a  time  vhen 
I  learnt  more  than  one  useful  lesson,  and  acknowledged  more  than 
one  harsh  truth.'  I  drew  the  ring  upon  my  finger  as  I  spoke,  kissing 
it  reverently  in  the  act. 
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''  'His  wish  also,  that  I  should  ask  you  (if  it  would  not  be  taking  too 
great  a  liberty,  sir,)  to  read  to  him  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  He 
thinks  it  would  comfort  him  very  much.' 

'*  Taking  from  her  the  little  thumb -marked  volume  she  hold  towards 
me,  I  seated  myself,  without  another  word,  by  the  dying  man,  and  fixing 
upon  the  Sixth  Song  of  David,  I  began,  '  O,  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in 
Thine  anger !  neither  chasten  me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O,  Lord  !  for  I  am  weak.  O,  Lord,  heal  me !  for  my  bones 
are  vexed.  My  soul  is  also  sore  vexed ;  but  Thou,  0,  Lord !  how 
long ?' 

"  An  answer  came  in  the  loud  cry  which  burst  at  this  moment  from 
the  woman's  lips — ^a  loud,  sharp,  sudden  cry,  which  made  the  chamber 
ring  again,  and  thrilled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sleeping 
house,  like  a  bell  of  warning.  I  closed  the  Book  with  nervous  fingers, 
as  I  turned  towards  the  bed,  for  the  worst  and  best  that  could  happen 
was  my  instant  thought.  It  was  even  as  I  had  anticipated — a 
momentary  spasm  passed  over  the  sick  man's  face,  like  the  quick 
flitting  of  a  cloud  athwart  the  sky ;  his  eyes  filmed,  his  jaw  fell,  and 
he  was  sick  no  longer.  The  trusty  servant  of  God  v/as  in  the  room, 
and  in  such  melancholy  signs  as  these  made  known  his  presence,  and 
mutely,  but  unmistakably,  proclaimed  the  fulfilment  of  his  allotted 
task.     Dead — stone  dead  I 

.  '* '  He  has  forsaken  us,'  said  I,  in  answer  to  the  poor  creature's  glance 
of  inquiring  agony,  '  to  inhabit  a  purer  sphere.' 

"  My  words  passed  unheeded.  With  a  passionate  outpouring  of 
despair  she  cast  herself  upon  the  soulless  body  of  her  husband,  and 
lay  there  with  her  arms  close  fettering  his  rigid  form — her  lips  pressed 
convulsively  upon  his  own — ^her  heart  beating  tumultuously  against 
the  pulseless  one  beneath  it,  unwilling  to  believe  in  death. 

"  Feeling  that  I  could  do  no  further  good  by  remaining,  and  indeed, 
that  my  longer  presence  would  be  but  an  unseemly  intrusion  on  her 
grief,  I  deposited  as  much  money  as  my  limited  means  could  afford  (some 
few  shillings)  upon  the  bed  beside  her,  and  noiselessly  lef^  the  house. 

"  The  clock  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  struck  seven  as  I  turned  into  the 
foggy  street,  homeward  bound ;  and  it  fell  with  a  dull  clang  upon  my 
car,  like  a  solemn  knell  for  the  departed  soul,  leaving  a  vibration  strong 
and  clear  upon  my  mind,  long  after  its  voice  had  censed.  Walking 
dreamily  along  the  silent  streets  to  my  lodgings  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  I  was  another  guess  person  to  the  care-for-naught,  roystering 
spirit,  who  had  sought  his  down  pillow  only  five  hours  previously,  half- 
faddled,  and  wholly  reckless  of  everything  and  everybody,  yet  believing 
himself  to  be  the  most  ill-used  fellow  in  existence,  and  his  case  the 
most  hopeless  under  the  sun.  These  feehngs  had  happily  vanished,  to 
make  way  for  a  better  set  of  thoughts ;  and  I  may  say,  with  truth — 
though  the  phrase  be  somewhat  hackneyed — that  I  became  from  that 
time  forth  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man :  learning  that  noblest  art  of  self- 
defence,  the  way  to  parry  the  hard  buffettings  of  fortune,  or  to  receive 
them,  when  they  could  not  be  avoided,  in  a  sturdy  spirit. 


u  f 


This,"  said  the  doctor,  breaking  off  in  his  story,  "  is  all  I  have  to 
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tell  jou  about  my  first  patient,  and  of  how  I  became  possessed  of  the 
ring.  Whether  it  was  the  mere  fact  of  mj  having  made  my  intro- 
ductory bow  to  the  world  as  a  medical  practitioner,  through  the  cir- 
cumstance with  which  I  have  acquainted  you,  or  whether  it  was  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  circumstance  itself,  I  know  not :  but  the 
whole  af&ir  is  as  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  at  this  moment,  and 
comes  back  to  me  through  the  mist  and  moil  of  thirty  years,  as  freshly 
as  if  had  only  happened  yesterday. 


A  DIRGE  BY  AN  OLD  "  DINER  OUT." 

If  it  be  true  that  the  cuisine  of  a  nation  will  indicate  the  character  of 
a  people,  where,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  are  we  to  look  for  those  time- 
honoured  institutions  which  were  once  the  bulwarks  of  our  courage, 
strength,  and  independence  ?  Need  I  say  that  I  am  alluding  to  the 
**  Taverns  "  which  once  graced  the  City  with  their  low  but  hospitable 
portals  ?  When,  v;ith  all  the  long-cherished  recollections  of  fifty  years 
I  traverse  street  after  street  between  the  gate  of  Lud — not  yet  de- 
stroyed, thank  the  Corporation — and  the  Folgate — only  a  stone  stan- 
chion of  which  is  left — can  I  fail  to  require  both  the  loyalty  of  a  good 
citizen  and  the  stamina  imparted  by  a  now  interrupted  series  of 
dinners,  which  alone  prevent  my  sitting  down  upon  the  steps  of  tLe 
Royal  Exchange  to  weep  and  wail  at  the  desolation  that  has  changed 
the  jolly  hostelnes  of  old,  where  generous  meats  and  drinks  found  a 
congenial  home,  into  the  gaudy  palaces  in  which  misery  and  dis- 
comfort are  but  the  more  horrible  for  the  cheap  glitter  of  their  settings. 
Will  anybody  point  to  the  so-called  dining-rooms  —  faugh!  can  a 
gentleman,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  sense,  sit  down  in  a  crowd  to  eat 
his  food,  with  the  odour  of  a  hundred  ill-cooked  dishes  blending  in  one 
filthy  exhalation  round  his  head ;  while  the  modicums  of  &t  raw  meat, 
drowned  in  the  last  dish  washings,  misnamed  gravy,  and  the  three  un- 
peeled  waxy  potatoes,  their  accompaniment,  make  him  fly  from  food 
with  loathing,  and  wander  through  the  byeways  in  the  endeavour  to 
drown  disgust  in  the  bowl — an  object  which  is  frustrated  by  the 
untimely  decadence  of  the  bowl  itself,  the  place  of  that  truly  British 
implement  being  supplied  by  long  ghastly  glasses  of  stale  camomile 
tea,  called  **  bitter  ale,"  bad  sherry,  or  insufferable  lemonade,  presented 
with  the  announcement  that  '*  we  are  all  iced  here  1 "  Iced/  ha !  ha  1 
The  British  people  will  be  a  fine  race,  truly,  when  they  have  declined 
from  the  roast  beef  and  generous  bowl  of  their  fathers,  and  live  upon 
fried  "  gouffres"  and  penny  ices  I     Ha,  ha !  now  I  feel  better  I 

Mine  be  the  grateful  task  to  resuscitate  the  glories  of  those  fine  old 
haunts,  where  men  once  met  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  daily  care  and  toil — 
to  laugh,  to — no !  the  words  of  no  common  roundelay  shall  profime 
my  subject,  although  we  did  quaff — but  to  mingle  in  right  good  fellow- 
ship, to  drink  and— yes,  to  eat 

There's  no  eating  now  in  the  City,  we  can  only  swallow  quantities  of 
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nnwholesome  food ;  there's  no  drinking — we  can  only  gulp  nasty  de- 
coctions. But  Vm  getting  too  familiar — let  me  on,  and  begin  to  wail 
the  decay  of  ancient  Taverns  I 

Why  was  the  "  Fleece  and  Sun "  pulled  down  ?  just  tell  me  that, 
oh,  London  Corporation  1  Think  ye  that  anything  is  gained  by  that 
wanton  violation  of  the  very  principle  by  which  bodies  like  yourselves 
have  been  sustained  ?  I  speak  boldly,  and  tell  ye  that  I  mean  eating  I 
Ah — even  a  feeble  hand  may  sometimes  strike  a  chord  which  suggests 
a  master-piece  of  music ;  so,  perhaps,  may  my  complaint  yet  stir  the 
hearts  of  some  of  our  literati — all  good  friends  to  the  bowl  and  trencher 
— that  they  may  more  worthily  wake  the  praises  of  "  The  Fleece." 

I  cannot  write  of  thee  in  the  past,  oh,  snug  retreat.  Let  me  for  a 
while  conjure  thee  up  again ;  and  in  imagination,  at  least,  eat  my 
dinner  o'er  again. 

It  is  one  at  noon,  and  I  have  been  on  'Change,  where  the  cool  air 
that  circles  round  our  queen  and  gives  her  royal  face  an  Ethiop  tinge, 
by  smutting  it  with  blacks  from  civic  iires,  has  so  excited  my  digestive 
remembrancer  that,  passing  on  at  once,  and  not  even  stopping  to  look 
in  at  Lloyd's,  I  walk  at  a  smart  but  dignified  pace  along  the  upper  end 
of  Threadneedle-street.  No  cock  that  crows  even  with  American 
shrillness  can  wile  me  to  the  left,  for  I  already — ^like  the  notorious 
Fee-faw-fum — smell  the  blood  of  every  Englishman,  in  the  shape  of 
beeves  and  muttons,  whole  and  dissected,  which  hang  in  picturesque 
confusion  in  the  halls  of  the  renowned  Banister  (last  relic  of  a  glorious 
day),  above  whose  portals  the  lion  and  unicorn  of  the  royal  arms  seem 
to  be  contending  for  their  share  of  animal  food  even  before  feeding  time. 

There  lies  a  dainty  loin,  pink  and  white,  which  might  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sheep  whose  auriferous  hides  gave  the  name,  perhaps,  to 
my  beloved  tavern.  The  sloping  chop  at  the  end  carries  no  bone,  and 
already  lies  before  me  upon  a  half  sheet  of  writing  paper.  Who  is 
that  portly  man  in  the  loose  *^  tail-coat "  with  large  inside  pockets,  just 

now  turning  the  comer,  with  the  same  object  as  myself?      It  is  , 

great  upon  the   Stock   Exchange ;    and  here  come ^  and , 

names  worth  more  thousands  than  I  have  half-crown  pieces,  but  I  am 
their  equal  for  the  nonce ; — man  can  eat  but  enough,  and  the  generous 
food  knows  no  distinctions. 

Bow  your  head  gently,  stranger,  while  a  smile  of  anticipatory  satis- 
&ction  overspreads  your  honest  visage.  I  will  first  pass  under  the  low  but 
open  portal,  which  almost  yields  to  receive  us,  like  a  stooping  mother's 
arms :  a  little  snug  red-curtained  bar  on  the  right  hand — a  plain  dark 
wood  counter  on  the  other.  Ensconced  in  the  former  sanctum  sit  the 
presiding  maidens  (daughters  of  the  proprietor,  I  believe),  my  most 
charming  friends  (at  present)^  and  deft  comminglers  of  whisky  toddy ; 
behind  them,  ah  I  what  bottles — rosy  full-bodied  ones — snug  squat 
squares,  which  look  as  though  they  contained  choice  essences,  and 
were  hugging  them  to  prevent  escape — long  taper  necks,  with  a  cool, 
unintoxicating,  simple  look  in  their  graceful  forms — and  sly  decanters 
that  wnk  and  twinkle  in  the  fire-light  beyond.  On  the  counter  stand 
the  "  rummers,"  the  "  punchbowls,"  "  crowns,"  and  those  of  other  sizes, 
and  over  all  the  goodly  scene  is  shed  a  fragrance  of  lemon-peel,  of 
pine-apple,  and  of  mysterious,  but  too  delicious  compounds,  which 
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vrafl  towards  the  door  in  gales  like  those  of  Arabj  tlie  blest— -or, 
rather,  a  good  deal  better  than  any  of  this  sort  that  ever  found  their 
way  80  far.  But  I  pass  on,  and  beyond  the  stairs  lies  our  uUimatum, 
Here,  in  the  box  by  the  fire,  i?ill  I  take  my  seat,  for  I  can  exchange  a 
word  with  the  cook — woman  of  wonderful  skill — ^while  my  dinner  but 
provokes  me  by  its  appetizing  frizzle,  as  it  rests  upon  the  huge  gridiron. 
Yes,  here  she  is,  presiding  goddess  of  so  fair  a  scene ;  the  huge  fire  not 
roaring — no,  no,  that  she  never  allows  it  to  do,  but  pats  it,  pokes  it, 
even  cold-pigs  it  into  the  humour  she  requires — while  the  great  grid- 
iron, which  might  broil  a  sheep,  reeks  with  a  score  of  cutlets,  chops, 
and  steaks.  I  place  my  own  upon  the  top  of  the  wooden  screen 
which  separates  my  charmer  from  the  fire,  and  there  await  her  skill. 
Flushed  with  the  heat,  and  the  ardour  of  her  high  vocation,  what  a 
woman  ! — mortal,  too — foi'  she  is  sometimes  susceptible  to  contradiction, 
or  even  to  the  undue  witticisms  of  unthinking  younglings;  the  more 
weighty  men  treat  her  with  a  grave  regard.  She  stands  and  turns 
with  her  tongs  the  cutlets  of  her  hundred  clients,  till,  with  her  accu- 
mulated gains — the  well-earned  meed  of  such  uncommon  skill — she 
departs,  perhaps  to  open  a  "Sally's"  or  a  "Jenny's"  on  her  own 
account,  or  even  to  marry  some  faithful  swain  who  has  long  loved 
broils  and  her. 

Can  I  pretend  to  unravel  the  mnemonics  of  that  great  gridiron.  Is 
it  that  on  which  St.  Lawrence  met  his  death  ?  No,  let  such  specula- 
tions pass,  while  I  wonder  that  everybody  there  has  received,  or  will 
receive,  his  own  particular  chop,  or  steak,  or  cut — and  here,  and 
here  is  mine !  hot,  how  hot  I  upon  a  platter  of  the  cleanest  pewter, 
bearing  upon  its  beaming  face  the  scars  of  hosts  of  knives  \ — hoir  the 
gravy  follows  the  knife, — ho !  ho ! — potatoes,  yes,  large  as  Irish  hearts! 
— how,  with  the  skins  ? — heed  them  not,  they  will  peel  like  eggs,  for 
they  are  baked  in  steam.  Oh !  Heliogabalus,  what  a  feast — now 
drink.  Have  you  never  heard  of  our  Scotch  ale  ?  here  comes  a  quart  of 
it,  foaming  in  laughing  bubbles,  over  the  thin  edge  of  the  burnished 
tankard.     Give  me  one,  too !  and  so,  with  an  inclination  of  the  head 

over  the  cool  sparkling  draught Ha  1  ha !  say  no  more — I  have 

dined. 

Have  dined !  but  cannot  so  dine  again.     The  last  time  I  saw  the 
Fleece  and  Sun  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty's 
visit  to  the  City.     There  in  the  room  of  my  dear  tavern,  while  the 
illuminations  flashed  and  the  mob  roared  and  trampled  beyond,  sat  I, 
in  company  with  three  friends — one  now  in  another  and  a  new  land— > 
and  quaffed  such  a  drafl,  while  our  graceful  "  straws  "  threw  the  light 
vapours  of  the  soothing  weed  over  a  scene  so  soon  to  be  ruthle^y 
swept  away.     I  have  dined  in  taverns  since — the  London  and  the 
Albany ;  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  to  say  that  at  neither  of  these 
have  I  witnessed  that  happy  state  in  which — a  man^s  thumbs  inserted 
in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  his  legs  stretched  out  beneath  the 
table,  while  the  now  disused  napkin  falls  in  graceful  folds  upon  his 
knee — he  ejaculates,  "  Ha  1  very  good  dinner,"  and  throws  a  smile  of 
benevolent  repletion  across  to  his  opposite  neighbour.     But  where,  I 
ask,  am  I  to  find  that  simple  perfection  of  plenitude  which  has  de- 
parted with  the  "  Fleece  ?  " 
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Ths  position  of  a  man  who  knows  that  some  two  thousand  persons  are 
continually  assembling  together  to  see  him  and  do  him  honour — who 
feels  certain  that  the  instant  he  is  perceived  by  these  two  tliousand 
persons,  each  individual  among  them  will  cast  away  his  secret  Ego,  forget 
his  own  private  troubles  and  miseries,  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment,  and  join  with  voice  and  hands  in  giving  him 
a  hearty  welcome— who  is  invariably  applauded  by  the  public  press, 
and  is  the  object  of  much  affectionate  regard  in  private  society — the 
position  of  this  man  must  surely  be  a  most  enviable  and  agreeable  one. 
That  there  are  very  few  men  occupying  this  situation  I  grant ;  when, 
Sempronius,  we  have  deserved  success,  and  gained  it,  then  is  the  time 
that  our  friends  come  out  with  their  pleasant  little  remarks.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  a  simple  country  gentleman,  or  a  mere  London 
Lounger,  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  the  Morning  Mofluertiser  would 
never  have  been  hurled  at  his  devoted  head  ;  had  Mr.  Dickens  never 
written  anything  but  a  dull  Puseyite  novel,  or  had  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell 
confined  his  descriptive  talent  to  the  penning  of  *'red  rkin*'  and 
**  enormous  gooseberry"  paragraphs,  they  would  have  escaped  the  bile 
and  Terjuice  of  the  ScOurday  Reviewers;  had  Shakespeare's  dramas  died 
-with  him,  they  would  have  been  saved  from  the  illustrations  and 
annotations  of  many  talented  persons.  To  be  popular  and  success- 
ful is  the  greatest  crime  that  a  man  can  commit  against  society ; 
and  no  sooner  does  his  name  obtain  laudatory  mention,  than  the 
people  who  "  go  about  talking"  select  him  for  their  victim,  and  are 
down  upon  him  at  once.  If  he  is  a  politician,  he  intrigues,  he  is  in  the 
pay  of  Russia,  he  is  narrow-minded,  his  speeches  are  written  by  some 
one  else,  &c. ;  but  if  he  is  a  literary  man,  an  artist,  or  an  actor,  then 
the  abuse  is  most  iull-iiavoured — he  drinks  generally,  he  likes  low 
society  always,  he  beats  his  wife,  lives  beyond  his  income,  steals  from 
otber  men*s  brains,  and  fuddles  away  his  own — he  is  repulsive  in  the 
most  opposite  ways  at  the  same  time,  being  simultaneously  a  moody, 
cynical  misanthrope,  and  a  tavern-frequenting,  midnight  roysterer— a 
Owning  parasite  to  the  rich  and  wealthy,  and  an  inciter  of  discontent 
and  chartism  among  the  poor.  There  are,  then,  very  few  successful 
men,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  may  tread,  who  have  not  many 
bitter  enemies ;  but  among  these  few  I  think  Mr.  Buckstone  stands  pre- 
eminent. His  popularity  is  something  wonderful :  from  the  stalls  and 
l>oxe8  of  his  own  theatre  the  greatest  "  swells"  in  the  land  smile  at  and 
applaud  him — he  has  a  most  excellent  status  among  literary  men,  the 
late  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Mr.  Laman  Blanchard  having  been  his 
most  intimate  friends — and  as  for  the  thousands,  known  under  that 
noun  of  multitude,  the  "general  public,"  they  appear  literally  to 
idolise  him.  You  are  sitting  in  the  London  Tavern,  at  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund ;  you  are  a  long  way  off  from 
the  chair,  and  cannot  well  see  what  is  going  on ;  but  about  the  time 
when  it  is  customary  for  the  Treasurer  to  report  progress  you  hear, 
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above  the  noise  of  clattering  plates,  waiters*  feet^  and  the  general  hnn. 
of  conversation,  a  quick-dravm  breath,  and  the  utterance  of  the  vord, 
"  Gen-le-men."    There  is  no  resisting  that  voice  ;  a  shout  of  laughter 
and  applause  greets  the  popular  favourite,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  law  and  order  are  at  a  discount.     You  are  in  the  Haymarkct 
Theatre  ;  you  have  been  sitting  out — well,  I  won't  blink  the  matter — 
an  intolerably  dull  old  comedy,  in  which  all  the  people  were  in  love 
and  wigs,  and  where   every  other  sentence   spoken   by  the  young 
"blood"  to  his  friend  was  **  Fore  'Gad,  Charles."     You  have  not beea 
violently  excited,  perhaps  your  most  prevalent  sensation  is  drowsiness, 
the  orchestra  has  played  the  usual  waltzes,  and  the  curtain  has  risen 
for  the  farce.     You  are  looking  lazily  at  the  stage,  when  there  enters 
upon  the  scene  a  little  gentleman,  most  probably  dressed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary caricature  of  the  present  fashion,  who  (as  you  perceive,  when 
he  removes  his  hat,  in  answer  to  the  thunders  of  applause  which  greet 
him  on  every  side)  weal's  a  light-coloured  wig,  brushed  up  into  a 
fluffy  tuft  in  front,  and  the  delightfully  comical  expression  of  whose 
face  sets  you  in  a  roar  of  laughter  at  once.     Probably  a  stranger  in 
London,  you  inquire  of  your  neighbour,  the  young  man  in  the  wide 
peg-top  trousers,  turn- over  collar,  and  generally  prononc^  g^h,  the 
name  of  this  exciter  of  mirth ;  he  replies  to  your  question,  first  by  a 
look  of  blank  astonishment  at  your  ignorance,  then  by  explaining,  in  a 
compassionate    voice,   **Don*t   know?   why,  that's  little    Bucky,  of 
course  I "—  and  you  vainly  hunt  your  playbill  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  to  see  what  character  l^lr.  Bucky  may  be  pla3ring.     I  do  not 
know  any  other  actor  who  has  such  a  hold  over  the  risible  faculties  of 
his  audience,  or  who  uses  his  influence  in  a  more  legitimate  manner. 
Acting  in  a  part  well-suited  to  him,  and  being  "  1'  the  vein,"  he  literally 
convulses  the  house  with  his  drollery,  the  boxes  and  stalls  break  from 
aristocratic  smiles  into  vulgar  laughter,  while  in  the  pit  strong  men 
heave  up  and  down  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  behold,  and  women  hide 
their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs,  and  oflen  cry  with  delight.     *'Lend 
Him  Five  Shillings ! "     Is  there  a  man  in  the  house  who  would  not 
advance  five  pounds  on  the  security  cf  a  wink  from  him  ? 

Mr.  John  Baldwin  Buckstone  was  bom  not  very  far  from  the  city  of 
London  in  the  September  of  1802,  and  having  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, was  placed  in  the  legal  profession,  wliich,  not  possessing  many 
charms  for  a  young  and  romantic  mind,  disposed  rather  to  the  elegancies 
of  literature  than  to  the  stem  and  laborious  studies  of  the  law,  he  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  abandoned  all  hope  of  the  woolsack,  and,  embracing 
the  stage,  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  at  the  little  town  of 
Oakingham,  in  Berkshire.  Like  most  of  our  distinguished  comedians, 
he  first  paid  his  addresses  to  the  tragic  muse,  and  was  engaged  for  the 
juvenile  tragedy  and  walking  gentlemen ;  but  the  comic  performer  of 
the  company  being  one  night  absent,  Mr.  Buckstone  was  requested  bj 
the  management  of  this  Theatre  Rural  to  play  the  part  of  the  drunken 
servant  Gabriel,  in  "The  Children  of  the  Wood,"  at  half-an-hour's 
notice ;  in  which  performance,  we  presume,  he  was  so  far  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  time  allowed  him  for  pre- 
paration, as  to  give  decisive  indications  that  his  histrionic  talent  lay  in 
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the  delineation  of  low  comedy  characters,  for  be  retained  that  line  of 
business  to  the  conclusion  of  bis  stay  in  this  bumble  temple  of  the 
drama. 

PrcTiously  to  bis  forsaking  the  desk  be  bad  written  two  five-act 
tragedies,  and  a  comedy,  also  in  five  acts,  and  in  blank  verso,  which, 
boyish  productions  as  they  were,  were  so  far  meiitorious,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Elliston,  then  manager  of  Dnuy-lane  Theatre,  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  latter,  and  greatly  gratified  the  author,  then  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  by  sending  for  him  to  bis  room  in  the  theatre, 
and  reading  selections  from  the  manuscript ;  and  although  the  comedy 
was  not  represented,  it  was  returned  to  the  young  author  with  expres- 
sions of  encouragement,  and  a  desire  that  be  should  continue  his 
efforts  as  a  writer  of  legitimate  comedy. 

At  the  close  of  his  Oakingbam  attempt  be  returned  home,  beiing 
earnestly  peisuaded  by  bis  friends  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  stage,  and 
resume  the  study  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was  originally  in- 
tended ;  this  be  admitted  himself  willing  to  do  if  they  would  at  once 
enter  him  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court ;  but  fortunately  for  the  lovers  of 
true  comedy  and  hearty  mirth,  they  delayed  doing  so  from  time  to  time 
until  an  incident  occurred  which  at  once  revived  the  dying  embers  of 
his  histrionic  ambition. 

The  mother  of  a  stage-struck  acquaintance  having  lefl  a  small  for- 
tune to  her  son,  the  latter  became  ihe  lessee  of  the  Faversham,  Hastings, 
and  Folkstone  theatres,  previously  the  property  of  Mr.  Dow  ton ;  for 
these  theatres  Mr.  Buckstone  was  engaged  by  his  friend :  be  re-entered 
the  profession,  and  for  three  years  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes, 
hopes  and  fears,  trials  and  triumphs  of  a  country  actor's  life. 

Having  while  at  home  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Watkins  Bur- 
roughs, that  gentleman,  when  be  succeeded  ^Ir.  T.  Dibdin  in  the 
management  of  the  Sun'ey  Theatre,  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
Mr.  Buckstone,  who  accordingly  made  his  first  bow  to  a  metropolitan 
audience  at  that  bouse,  in  the  character  of  Peter  Sraink,  in  a  little 
piece  called  "The  Amiistice,"  written  by  Mr.  Howard  Payne.  His 
unequivocal  success  procuied  him  several  other  engagements  at  the 
transpontine  theatres,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  early  but  very 
touching  and  beautiful  drama  of  "Luke  the  Labourer,"  which  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  a  stock  piece  at  our  minor  theatres  as  long  as 
earnest  and  truthful  pictures  of  the  wrongs  and  vices  of  poverty  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  the  kindly  bosom.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Daniel  Terry,  then  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  be  made  bis  first  appearance  at  that  bouse  in  bis  own  charac- 
ter of  Bobby  Trot,  in  the  piece  just  mentioned,  and  soon  became  tlie 
intimate  associate  both  of  Mr.  'Jerry  and  of  bis  co-manager  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Yates,  and  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  "Walter  Scott  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  novelist  visiting  the  home 
of  melodrama,  a  circumstance  which  is  indicative  of  the  estimation  in 
which  bis  talents  as  a  comedian,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  held 
both  by  the  management  and  the  public,  and  an  event  which  no  doubt 
had  a  favourable  influence  in  fostering  that  untiring  love  of  literature 
which  has  ever  characterised  bim ;  for  he  always  aUu  ies,  in  a  tone  of 
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enthusiasm,  and  with  a  warmth  of  pleasurable  excitement,  to  his  asso- 
ciation at  various  periods  of  his  professional  life  with  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  esteemed  authors  of  the  age. 

While  enjoying  a  career  of  prosperity  at  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  permitted  no  hour  to  pass  unoccupied,  and  though  actuated  by  a 
love  for  his  profession,  still  found  time  to  write  several  pieces  for  the 
Hay  market,  which  eventually  led  to  his  being  engaged  by  Mr.  Morris 
as  principal  comedian  of  that  threatre.  Thus  for  some  years  he  enjoyed 
a  great  and  increasing  reputation,  performing  at  two  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  our  metropolitan  theatres,  the  Adelphi  in  the  Tiinter,  and  the 
Hay  market  in  the  summer.  In  1837,  on  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster 
becoming  lessee  of  the  last  establishment,  and  extending  its  season,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  house,  where  he  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, with  two  exceptions,  once  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  also  when  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  during  the  first  season  of  the  management  of  I^ladame  Vestris. 
He  also,  during  one  of  the  vacations  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane,  then  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bunn,  where  he  made  a  most  successfid  debut  in  the  character  of 
Wormwood,  in  "  The  Lottery  Ticket,"  and  sustained  a  round  of  comedy 
characters,  till  the  temptation  of  an  increased  salary  saw  him  again 
imder  the  banner  of  his  friend  Benjamin  Webster.  At  Drury-lane  he 
produced  his  pieces  of  "Popping  the  Question,"  "  Our  Mary  Anne," 
"  Snakes  in  the  Grass,"  "  The  Ice  Witch,"  and  other  productions,  with 
his  customary  great  success. 

Since  the  earlier  days  of  his  theatrical  career  Mr.  Buckstone  has  not, 
I  believe,  attempted  any  other  line  of  character  than  that  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  him — ^a  wise  discretion,  for  his  genre  is  that  of  a 
pure  comedian.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Keeley  and  Mr.  Wright  play  bits  of 
natural  pathos  so  admirably,  and  with  such  quiet,  touching  sorrow,  that 
the  audience  ought  to  have  been  in  tears — (it  was  not  because  it  was  a 
British  audience,  for  whom  when  a  man  is  once  accepted  as  "  funny,"  he 
must  never  resign  the  horse-collar) — but  Mr.  Buckstone  has  never 
attempted,  in  my  recollection  at  least,  to  pourtray  sentiment. 

As  a  dramatic  writer  the  subject  of  my  sketch  stands  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  profession ;  indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  in 
the  higher  class  of  melo-dramatic  writing  he  seldom  has  been  equalled. 
To  those  who  recoUect  the  palmy  days  of  the  Adelphi,  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  all  the  places  wisre  booked  at  the  box-ofiice  a 
fortnight  before  the  performances — ^performances  given  by  a  company 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled — it  will  be  sufidcient  to  mention 
the  names :  "  The  Wreck  Ashore,"  "  Victorine,"  "  King  of  the  Alps," 
''Isabella,  or  Woman's  Life,"  "  Henriette  the  Forsaken,"  "The  Dream 
at  Sea,"  &c.  &c.     The  modem  play-goer  will  endorse  my  assertion  when 
he  recals    "  The    Green  Bushes,"  and  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest" 
As  a  writer  of  sparkling  comedietta  and  farce  he  also  has  won  the 
greatest  renown  ;  of  the  former  class,  "  Good  for  Nothing"  and  "  The 
Kough  Diamond"  may  be  cited  as  specimens^  and  "  The  Christening" 
and  "The  Irish  lion"  of  the  latter. 

It  may  have  been  that  I  was  very  yoimg  at  th«  time,  it  may  hav« 
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been  that  I  was  naturally  personally  interested  (for  those  that  I  held 
dearest  were  engaged  in  the  performance),  but  the  "  Wreck  Ashore," 
as  acted  with  the  original  cast,  still  strikes  me  as  the  most  interesting 
drama  I  ever  witnessed.  In  later  years  two  theatrical  representations 
have  had  a  great  effect  upon  me,  "  The  Corsican  Brothers,"  and  the 
"  Dame  aux  Camelias."  The  worthy  and  moral  manager  of  the 
Princess's  Theatre  would  be  perfectly  horrified  at  my  saying  that  in 
each  of  these  the  sentiment  is  similar ;  what  I  would  convey  is  that 
the  principal  interest  in  both  of  them,  apart  from  the  well-known  intri- 
cacies of  the  plot,  is  that  their  action  lies  in  modem  times,  and  that 
most  of  the  spectators  present,  of  the  rougher  sex  I  mean,  feel  that 
they  themselves,  by  the  turn  of  circumstances,  might  have  been  placed 
in  similar  situations  to  many  of  the  characters  in  both  these  dramas. 
The  obscure  playwiight  who  so  seldom  hit  the  mark  happened  to  speak 
the  truth  when  he  talked  about  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
Should  we  have  had  the  same  interest  in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers"  if 
Louis  dd  Franchi  wore  a  white  wig  and  Ckateau-Eenaud  a  cocked  hat 
and  plum-coloured  smalls  ?  Box  and  Cox  in  Louis  Quatorze  costumes 
would  have  been  robbed  of  half  their  fun.  Who,  having  ever  'wit- 
nessed the  *'  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  cared  one  pin  about  the  action  of 
the  "  Traviata,"  though  Piccolomini  played  admirably,  and  the  story, 
though  antedated,  was  precisely  the  same?  "The  Wreck  Ashore" 
loses  this  advantage,  for  the  characters  are  those  of  the  last  century, 
but  the  plot  is  better  and  more  closely  worked  out  than  either  of  the 
others.     Who  does  not  recollect  the  piece  ? 

Where  is  he. 
So  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  hearty 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief. 
That,  having  seen,  foigets 

the  farm  in  the  winter  morning — the  love  passages  between  Alice  and 
Walter  Barnard — the  meeting  of  Grampus  and  Miles  Bertram — the 
Essex  marshes  by  moonlight — Magog  drunk,  supported  by  Jemmy 
StarHng — the  struggle  in  which  Walter  is  shot,  and  the  despairing 
shriek  of  Alice,  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience  ?  Who  does  not 
recollect  the  lonely  cottage,  the  latch  moving  up  and  down,  and  the 
death  of  Grampus — ^that  Grampus  "  made  up "  by  Mr.  0.  Smith  so 
picturesquely,  and  played  with  such  rugged  force  and  pathos  ?  Had 
Mr.  Buckstone  written  but  this  play  alone  he  would  have  secured  his 
position  as  a  dramatist  du  premier  rang ;  but  all  his  creations  are 
cleverly  conceived  and  admirably  executed — the  best  of  all  his  more 
recent  efforts  being  the  comic  drama  of  "  Good  for  Nothing,"  which, 
acted  as  it  was  by  the  author  and  the  late  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  was  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  Edmund  Yates. 


.  v^-v  *.  v> 
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SOMEBODY     ELSE. 
By  Godfrey  Turxeb. 

Who  kuows  who  is  who  in  this  huge  masquerade  ? 

(As  to  knowing  what's  what,  pooh  !  you  can*t,  sir.) 
Here's  a  teacher  of  language*  discovered  at  last 
To  have  dabbled  in  oat-bruising  all  these  years  past, 

Though  under  the  name  of  a  matron  or  maid, 
Much  famed  for  not  taking  an  answer ! 

Mary  Wcdlake  is  Fenwick  de  Porquet !     What  next  ? 

Mr,  Spurgeon  may  keep  a  casino ; 
Midst  polkas  profane  he  may  ponder  his  text, 
Not  at  all  by  the  sight  of  such  vanities  vexed; 
About  his  identity  if  you're  perplexed, 

Why  he's  Ruskin ;  and  Euskin  's  Boleno ! 

The  bank  no  less  bankrupt  than  British,  again, 

A  problem  affords  that  will  try  us ; 
The  scriptural  Cameron,  godly  but  deep. 
Appears  in  some  mystic  connection  with  sheep ; 

Symbolical  hint  that  this  fleecer  of  men 
Is  as  pastoral,  just,  as  he's  pious  ! 

"Who's  who?"  I  exclaim,  with  an  agonised, voice; 

And  Echo,  my  'wilderment  sharing, 
Calls  out  some  absurd  combinations  of  names. 
And  informs  me  that  Robson  is  G.  P.  R.  James — 
That  the  Flexible  Brothers  of  Bagdad  rejoice 

In  the  joint  appellation  of  Baring ! 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  trades  as  Morel ; 

Albert  Smith's  Mother  Seacole  I  fancy. 
Millais  passes  for  Woodin — ^he  used  to  be  Pell ; 
Wiscount  Williams  of  Lambeth — no  end  of  a  swell — 
May  be  Field  the  detective  and  Calcrafl  as  well, 

For  aught  that  you  possibly  can  see. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  (of  course  I  mean  Wallett  the  Clown) 

You'd  hardly  have  guessed  to  be  Moses ; 
Perhaps,  too,  you  think  it  impossible  quite 
That  "  Elizabeth  Lazenby"  means  Mr.  Bright ; 
Or  that  no  one  whom  any  one  sees  about  town 

Is  the  one  that  the  other  supposes. 

The  pamphlet  by  Captain  Magann  ("  Silent  Long  ") 
On  the  export  returns  of  Havanua, 

*  In  re  Fenwick  de  Porquet,  trading  as  an  agricultural  Iraplement  mannfaciarer, 
under  the  titie  of  Mary  Wedlake  and  Co.— Vide  Times,  June  27th,  1857,  Bjtjpmi 
of  Proceedings  in  Bankruptcy. 
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Which  may  have  suggested  the  opening  lines 
In  Eisenberg's  "  ^land,"  about  cheap  dinner  wines — 
Mr.  Newby  declares,  and  he  never  is  wrong, 
Was  revised  by  Miss  Julia  Pastrana. 

If  Dr.  De  Jongh,  being  Holyoake's  aunt, 

Can  legally  bar  Robert  Owen 
From  selling  his  right  in  the  cod-liver  oil 
To  Keeley,  in  trust  for  the  offspring  of  Doyle, 
Can  Sangster  recover?     /say  that  he  can't. 

Wait  a  bit  though ;  I  feel  my  brain  going ! 

They  say  that  a  total  is  greater  or  less 

If  something  you  add  cr  take  from  it. 
My  head ! — I  mean  her's — no ;  yours.     Here  it  is—  catch  I 
We're  all  of  us  friends,  you  know,  round  Colncy  Hatch ! 
A  Bishop's  a  man.     Ha,  ha  1     Certainly.     Yes, 

Police  I     Hold  me  down  I     I'm  the  Comet  1 


MY  PARIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

By  tub  Author  of  "  Skktches  of  Caktabs." 

Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  better  known  as  Monk  Lewis  (from  a  very 
shocking  and  widely  popular  novel),  has  a  tale  of  a  gentleman  who 
sees  from  his  o^vn  windows  into  his  neighbour's  house,  and  discovers 
the  romantic  story  of  the  inmates,  by  merely  watching  their  move- 
ments. The  tale  has  always  been  a  favourite  one  with  me,  from  a 
Btrong  fellow-feeling  with  the  inquisitive  personage  who  is  supposed  to 
relate  it.  But  I  mention  it  here,  merely  with  the  view  of  disclaiming 
for  the  following  narrative  any  attempt  to  imitate  that  wonderful  man 
and  his  acute  speculations.  Indeed,  it  was  not  without  considerable 
personal  trouble,  and  inquiries  in  many  places,  that  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  about  to  be  related.  This 
confession,  if  it  deprive  me  of  all  pretensions  in  the  way  of  inge- 
nuity, will  at  the  same  time  be  £ome  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of 
niy  facts. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  three 
stories  in  the  house  opposite  to  that  in  which  I  lodge,  that  is  to  say, 

three  stories  of  No.  — ,  Rue ,  in  the  quartier  de  la  Madeleine,  city 

of  Paris,  were  taken  possession  of  by  a  French  family.  They  were 
what  is  usually  styled  a  family  **  of  distinction,"  and  consisted  of  a 
count  and  countess,  their  daughter  (a  young  lady  of  nineteen),  their  son 
(a  boy  of  twelve),  and  various  attendants  whom  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  chateau  in  Biittany.  They  had  passed,  I  was  informed, 
the  previous  winter  in  the  same  apartments,  and  were  very  well  known 
to  my  cronies  and  gossips,  the  tradesmen  of  the  street.  Jules,  the 
coimt's  valet,  used  to  submit  his  .magnificent  head  of  hair  to  the  irons 
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of  Monsieur  Duvemoy,  artiste  capillaire,  over  tlie  way.  Celestine, 
inadame^s  maid,  was  a  constant  visitress  at  the  litile  glove  shop,  on  her 
own  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  her  mistress.  The  countess  herself, 
with  her  son  and  daughter,  was  not  above  spending  a  quarter  of  an 
liour,  every  now  and  then,  at  Madame  Zucchini's,  next  door,  in  the 
discussion  of  those  savarins  and  gcUeaux  (Tamandes,  for  which  my  Italian 
friend  is  so  justly  famous;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  Herr  Miiller, 
round  the  comer,  was  in  frequent  request,  to  purge  and  physic  the 
whole  family. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Iklademoiselle  de  Mon  toon  tour  I  must 
confess  to  having  been  much  struck  with  her  appearance.  It  was  at  the 
confectioner's,  and  the  lovely  being  was  disposing  of  an  ice,  revealing, 
in  the  act,  a  set  of  teeth  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness.  She  was  a 
brunette,  tall,  and  a  trifle  too  slim,  but  of  an  elegant  figure  notwith- 
standing. Her  skin  was  very  clear  and  pale,  and  her  large  dark  lus- 
trous eyes  had  a  decided  expression  of  melancholy.  She  was  not  a 
handsome  girl,  if  you  please ;  but  she  was  something  better — a  very 
graceful  and  interesting  one.  I  had  not,  however,  more  than  a  few 
seconds  to  make  my  observations,  for  the  young  lady,  hastily  gathering 
up  her  gloves,  left  the  shop  under  convoy  of  Madame  her  mother's 
swelling  flounces,  gliding  past  me  with  the  timid  fawn-like  step  of  the 
French  demoiselle. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Montcontour  and  her  mother  ? "  said  I,  interro- 
gatively, as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  good-natured  Madame 
Zucchini. 

"  The  Comtesse  de  Montcontour  and  her  daughter  ?  Yes," 
replied  she. 

"  What  in  the  world  makes  the  young  lady  so  melancholy,  I 
wonder?" 

"  Ah  !  you  find  in  her  an  air  of  melancholy.  Monsieur  must  have 
looked  at  her  very  closely,  for  she  was  leaving  as  he  came  in." 

"  Oh !  all  the  world  may  see  that  at  the  first  coup  (Twil^  madame ; 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  some  love  affair  under  all 
that.  *' 

"  Ah  I  monsieur  thinks  so  ?"  replied  my  fair  friend,  with  her  peculiar 
smile,  which  I  know  so  well,  and  love  so  much  to  see  beaming  on  her 
honest  fat  face. 

"  Madame  Zucchini,"  said  I,  with  an  air  of  decision,  "  you  hnow  it* 
So  now  for  another  gdteau  au  Madere,  and  the  whole  story." 

"  Mon  Dt'eUj  there  was  no  story  to  tell,"  said  Madame  Zucchini. 
Still,  what  there  was  to  tell  was  this :  She  had  learned  it  only  yester- 
day from  Mademoiselle  Celestine  ("under  promise  of  the  strictest 
secrecy,"  said  I  to  myself,  in  English  —  "  Oh !  nothing ;  pray  go  on, 
madame")  Monsieur  le  Comte,  like  most  French  fathers,  was  desirous 
that  his  daughter,  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  should  marry.  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  in  this  respect  also  like  most  French  fathers,  was  desirous 
that  the  man  whom  his  daughter  married  should  be  possessed  of  a 
property  at  least  equal  to  that  which  she  would  one  day  inherit.  Now 
the  count's  fortune  was  large — at  lea«t  three  millions  of  francs.  The 
number  of  his  children  was  two.  Thtf  very  slightest  arithmetical  know- 
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ledge  will,  therefore,  lead  to  the  result,  that  the  son-in-law,  in  search  of 
whom  tlie  count's  paternal  eyes  were  vainly  wandering,  must  be  in  the 
poss€*ssion  of  a  million  and  a  half  at  the  very  least.  But  where  to  find 
BO  gifted  a  being  ?  In  Paris,  the  great  city  itself,  on  ne  les  remve  pas  a 
la  pelie^  one  does  not  turn  them  up  by  the  spadeful,  these  children  of 
fortune  :  judge,  then,  of  the  difficulty  of  lighting  upon  them  among 
the  rock-bound  coasts  and  on  the  desert  plains  of  Brittany.  The 
count,  then,  had  reason  to  esteem  himself  a  lucky  man,  when  at  last, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  those  tapissieres,  or  ladies  who  specially 
devote  their  valuable  lives  to  the  making  up  of  marriages,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  name  and  address  of  a  likely  candidate.  This  was 
IMonsieur  de  Prasles,  a  gentleman  aged  forty,  with  a  clear  fortune  of 
two  millions,  and  endowed  with  the  usual  noble  and  excellent  quali- 
ties which  always  accompany  the  possession  of  so  large  a  sum.  He  was 
invited  to  the  chateau,  his  notary  consulted,  and  his  title-deeds  duly 
examined  and  approved.  The  little  piece  of  business  was  immediately 
arranged,  and  the  count  (the  fondest  of  fathers)  was  able  to  announce, 
one  evening,  to  his  daughter,  with  a  heart  bursting  with  emotion,  that 
he  had  put  the  last  stone  to  the  fabric  of  her  happiness. 

Unfortunately,  the  lady  herself  did   not  fall  in  with  her  father's 
views.     There  was  also  another  person  who  did  not  in  the  least  fall  in 
with  those  views.     This  was  exactly  the  character  who  usually  puts  in 
an  appearance  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings — the  handsome,  amiable, 
excellent,  perfect  young  fellow,    with  an  immense  stock  of  devotion 
and  very  little  ready  money.    He  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a  poor  gentle- 
man of  the  town  of  St.  Brieux,  a  doctor  by  profession,  who  had  come, 
seen,  and  conquered  only  a  few  months  previously  at  a  time  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Montcontour  was  at  school  at  Rennes.     He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  small  weekly  parties  given  by  the  school- 
mistress, at  which  the  three  or  four  senior  pupils  were  permitted,  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  to  be  present.    Despite  all  the  vigilance  of 
good  Madame  Dehodecq,  these  innocent  tea-meetings  had  been  con- 
verted into  archery  meetings — I  mean  that  the  arrow  of  Cupid  had 
been  shot ;  and  subsequent  events  proved  only  too  plainly  that  it  had 
reached  its  mark.  The  count  and  countess  had  never  set  eyes  on — had 
not  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  happy  toxophilite.     Well,  the 
lovers  held  a  council  of  war,  by  post,  the  day  after  the  count's  dreadful 
communication  to  his  daughter.     At  its  conclusion.  Mademoiselle  at 
once  proceeded  to  her  father's  study,  and  there  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
declined  the  hand  that  held  out  two  millions  for  her  acceptance,  while 
Monsieur  de  Kerkambiou,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  elegant  and  highly 
scented  epistle,  ventured  to  ask  leave  to  substitute  his  own,  which  was 
a  very  nice  white  hand  indeed,  with  tapering  fingers,  but  laden  with 
very  little  gold,  save  what  was  on  the  signet  ring.     You  may  imagine 
the  astonishment  of  the  count  and  countess.     Not  so  great,  perhaps, 
was  the  astonishment  of  C^lestine,  who,  as  will  be  readily  imagined, 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  setting  things  to  rights  in  the  passage. 

The  count  did  not  storm  or  rave,  like  the  pere  noble  of  a  comedy.  He 
contented  himself  with  forbidding  M.  de  Kerkambiou  from  ever  setting 
foot  in  the  chateau,  and  informed  his  daughter  that  though  he  had  no  wish 
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to  force  upon  her  the  liiisband  of  his  choice,  he  had  as  little  notion  of 
accepting  the  object  of  her  silly  preference.  Very  soon  after,  the  heavy 
travelling  carriage  was  dragged  out  of  the  remise^  and  the  family  started 
for  Paris.  The  count  thought  that  a  round  of  balls  and  gaieties  would 
be  the  best  remedy  for  his  daughter's  disease :  in  other  words,  that  he 
should  bring  her  to  reason  by  a  road  strewn  with  follies.  They  had, 
accordingly,  spent  the  hist  winter  here,  but  with  indifferent  success,  as 
far  as  the  main  object  was  concerned.  It  seemed  that  M.  de  Kerkam- 
biou,  though  he  had  almost  immediately  taken  his  departure  from 
St.  Brieux,  and  gone  no  one  knew  whither,  was  not  to  be  dLilodged 
quite  so  readily  from  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle.  A  second  dose  of 
Paris  was,  therefore,  deemed  necessary;  and  in  fixt  licre  was  the 
whole  family  at  their  old  quarters  again,  with  what  success  remained 
to  be  seen. 

"  lu  all  this,"  said  La  Zucchini  very  truly,  in  conclusion,  "  there  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way — nothing  but  what  happens  daily  in  aln^ost 
every  family.  But  I  fancy  that  that  child,  with  her  dark  romantic 
eyes,  will  go  far.  Be  sure  of  it,  monsieur,  we  shall  hear  news  of  her. 
Mon  Dieu,  je  ne  suis  pas  hravade ;  but  I  could  tell — what  I  could  tell.** 

I  did  not  stop  at  the  moment  to  pump  out  Madame  Zucchici's 
secret  (which  is  a  process  to  w^hich  thrt  worthy  soul  always  subnjiK^ 
with  the  most  cheerful  alacrity — working  the  pump-handle  for  one,  if 
I  may  so  speak),  simply  because  1  firmly  believed  that  slic  had  none  to 
communicate. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montcontour's  story  dwelt,  however,  in  my  liiind, 
though  I  do  not  think  I  once  caught  sight  of  her  between  that  time 
and  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  March.  In  the  course  of  that  month 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  summer  weather.  A  glorious  sun  put  out  cur 
fires  and  drew  us  all  to  the  open  casements.  I  used  often  to  see 
mademoiselle  standing  at  her  bed-room  window,  and  from  a  little  po^t 
of  observation,  which  I  had  contrived  for  myself  behind  my  gauze 
curUiins,  could  watch  her  pale  face,  and  note  the  movements  of  her 
graceful  figure,  without  fear  of  interruption.  What  would  not  the 
rogue  de  What's-his-name,  with  the  Breton  termination — thought  I  to 
myself — what  would  not  that  ardent  rascal,  now  perhaps  enlisted  and 
going  to  the  wars,  give  for  half-an- hour's  standing  room  in  this  snug 
little  recess  ? 

One  morning — surely  I  could  not  be  mistaken — it  appeared  to  me 
that  a  glance  of  rather  a  peculiar  kind  was  darted  from  mademoiselle's 
eyes  right  over  to  the  window  just  above  mine.  It  must  have  been 
caught  up  there,  too,  and  returned  with  interest,  for  mademoiselle's 
pale  cheeks  became  suffused  with  a  blush,  and  her  countenance  v.as 
lighted  up  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  which  I  had  not  noticed  on  it 
before.  "What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  pantomime  ?  On  the  t^ro 
following  days  it  was  repeated  "without  yariation,  but  on  the  third 
morning  the  fair  Julie  distinctly  and  unmistakably  —  yes,  my  Utile 
hole  in  the  gauze  curtain  enabled  me  to  witness  everything — began  to 
talk  on  her  fingers.  "When  a  lady  talks  in  any  fashion  she  usually 
talks  a  good  deal,  and  this  established  fact  was  not  controverted  by 
what  I  witnessed  over  the  way.     Those  little  fingers  were  consUndy 
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going,  and  not  only  amongst  their  little  selves,  but  sometimes,  I  am 
shocked  to  say,  to  a  little  mouth,  from  which  invisible  kisses  were 
blovm  to  the  haj)py  personage  "vvho  lodged  above  me.  \Vhether  this 
person  were  a  male  or  a  female  it  was  impossible  to  swear  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  still  it  wns  possible  to  make  a  guess,  as  is  indeed  proved  by 
tlje  fact  of  my  luiviiig  made  one  at  the  time,  which  turned  out  sub- 
sequently to  be  entirely  correct.  The  mystery  involved  in  these  pro- 
ceedings began  to  weigh  on  my  mind,  the  more  so  as  it  was  impossible 
to  reveal  what  I  had  seen  to  Madame  Zucchini,  to  the  little  glove- 
maker,  to  the  barber,  or  any  of  my  other  gossips.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  about  equivalent  to  hiring  a  herald  to  proclaim  the 
fact,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  from  the  steps  of  the  lladeleine.  And 
there  was  evident! v  a  secret  in  all  this — a  love  secret  no  doubt— which 
I  ^vas  bound  to  respect,  instead  of  bringing  rain  and  discovery  upon 
my  two  proteges.  Such  I  began  to  consider  them,  now  that  chance 
hsui  made  me  an  unsuspected  witness  of  their  dialogues. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  obviously  to  piu-chase  a  complete 

treatise  on  the  art  of  talking  with  one's  fingers,  "  adapted  to  the  use  of 

tbe   deaf  and  dumb."     It  must  be  some  consolation  to  those  unhappy 

persons  to  feel  that,  had  they  never  existed,  this  method  of  conversation,' 

so  useful  to  others  besides  themselves,  would  perhaps  never  have  been 

invented.     My  progress  with  the  manual  was  "at  first  slow,  and  my 

soliloquies,  practised  of  an  evening  with  the  view  of  acquiring  the 

language,  were  drawn  out  like  those  of  Mr.  James  Anderson,  at  the 

rate  of  a  word  in  a  minute.     As  to  understanding  what  any  one  else 

said,  you  might  as  w*ell  have  addressed  me  in  one  of  those  languages 

which  I  am  happy  to  say  are  dead,  though  their  ghosts  were  plaguy 

troublesome  to  nie  in  my  youth,  I  can  tell  you.     By  means  of  patient 

application,  however,  and  perhaps  a  natural  light-fingeredness  (in  its 

good  sense  be  it  understood),  1  was  enabled,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  to 

gather  the  purport  of  what  was  not  too  rapidly  spoken.     You  may 

figure  to  yourself  the  joy  with  which  I  found  myself  able  at  last  to  note 

down  any  of  those  conversations  (five  stories  above  the  ground,  as  I 

before  observed)  which  passed  daily  across  our  street.    Here  you  have 

it.      Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  it  is  only  an  ex  parte 

report — that  is,  I  can  only  give  what  was  said  on  one  side.     The 

observations  which  fell  from  the  window  above  me  were  naturally 

inaudible,  or  rather  invisible.     They  form  the  sentences  in  italics, 

which  I  flatter  myself  are  rather  ingeniously  supplied  firom  conjecture, 

but  which  the  reader,  should  he  happen  to  think  otherwise,  may  alter 

to  his  fancy. 

I  entered  my  observatory  just  as  the  young  lady  spoke  as  follows  v- — 
^^  Impossible.     I  tried  again,  but  there  is  no  approaching  the  subject 
with  him." 

"  Last  night" 

"  h  there  no  danger  ofovr  being  discovered  V^ 

**  No — re-assure  yourself — none  whatever.     Who  can  see  me  ?  *' 

"  Is  not  Celestine  to  he  trusted  V^ 

*'  No !  I  tell  you  again,  I  should  not  dare  trust  her  with  a  note  or 
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message.     She  is  so  bavarde.     Why  not  go  on  communicating  as  we 
do  at  present  ?  *' 

"  Has  yourfaUier  spoken  to  you  yet  ofM.de  Prasles  t " 

'*  No !  he  continues  to  be  perfectly  silent  about  him.  Patience,  and 
we  shall  arrive  at  last.    Wait,  I  hear  some  one  at  my  door  I  A  demainJ* 

Lovers^  conversations,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  are  not 
particularly  interesting  to  third  parties,  and  as  none  of  those  which  I 
witnessed  contained  anything  more  strikingly  original  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  above  scrap,  I  shall  forbear  inflicting  them  upon  the 
reader.  I  continued,  however,  at  my  post  every  day,  and  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  person  above  me  was  no  other  than 
de  Kerkambiou,  the  young  doctor  of  St.  Brieux.  Now  the  demon  of 
curiosity  is  exceedingly  strong  in  my  breast,  as  he  is  probably  in  the 
breasts  of  all  nervous,  fidgetty,  idle  old  bachelors.  I  determined  to 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  and  by  all  means  to  have  a  look  at  the  face 
and  ligure  which  had  raised  up  such  a  miracle  of  constancy  in  the 
person  of  my  lovely  vis-a-vis,  I  was  destined  to  see  them  just  exactly 
in  the  place  where  I  least  expected — ^that  is  to  say,  going  in  and  out 
of  the  house  over  the  way,  and  that  not  once,  or  twice,  but  regiilarly 
every  morning. 

It  was  thus  that  the  event  came  to  pass.  My  landlady  begged  to 
express  a  hope,  one  ^afternoon,  that  I  had  not  been  disturbed  the 
previous  night.  "  Not  more  than  usual,**  was  my  reply,  "  by  the  heavy 
omnibuses  and  carts  which  usually  begin  rattling  over  the  stones  at 
six  a.m.'*  "  Ah !  that  was  good,  because — "  "  Because  what, 
madame  ?  "  "  Why,  a  gentleman  over  the  way,  the  Count  de  Mont- 
contour,  had  been  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  the  countess*s  maid  had  rushed  over,  almost  in  her  bed- 
dress,  to  call  up  a  young  doctor  who  lodged  above  me."  "  Monsieur 
Lafond  ?"  "  The  same.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  scufi^g  and 
loud  talking  on  the  stairs,  and  one  or  two  of  the  lodgers  had  come  out 
on  their  landings  to  see  what  was  the  matter.." 

La  Zucchini  (the  little  glove-maker),  Herr  Miiller  (who  supplied  the 
drugs,  and  looked  not  altogether  unconscious  that  he  was  in  ibr  a  very 
good  affair),  all  confirmed  the  account  given  me  by  my  landlady.  "The 
count  had  been  seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  at  about  two  a.m., 
and  would  assuredly  have  transmitted  his  title  to  the  young  vioomte 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours,  if  some  one  present  had  not  happened 
to  know  that  there  was  a  doctor  staying  in  the  house  opposite.  This 
gentleman  was  sent  for — a  young  Dr.  Lafond,  from  Brest,  happening 
to  be  staying  in  Paris  for  a  few  weeks — and  appeared  to  have  acted  in 
a  very  straightforward  and  sensible  manner,"  said  Herr  Miiller,  with 
an  air  of  importance.  **He  already  impressions  very  favourably  the 
count,  and  is  sympathique  to  the  whole  family,"  added  my  informant. 

"  ITiough  the  celebrated  Dr. has  been  called  in,  Mr.  Lafond  will 

continue  to  watch  the  case,  and  call  every  day." 

Mr.  Lafond  did,  in  effect,  continue  to  watch  not  only  the  case,  hut 
— ^if  you  "will  pardon  me  the  expression — the  jewel  which  that  case 
contained.  I  used  to  see  him  go  in  to  the  house  opposite  regularly  at 
about  eleven  o*clock,  and  a  very  fine  dashing  young  fellow  he  was. 
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His  visits  increased  in  length  as  bis  patient  grew  out  of  danger.  There 
was  no  more  deaf  and  dumb  conversation  at  the  windows  now.  Ere 
long,  as  the  days  increased  in  length  and  brightness,  an  open  carriage 
used  to  draw  up,  of  an  afternoon,  to  the  door  of  No.  — j  and  the  count, 
leaning  on  the  young  doctor's  arm,  would  come  out  for  a  drive  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Sometimes  the  countess  accompanied  them,  and 
occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  Mademoiselle  Julie.  The  latter  had 
lost  all  traces  of  her  melancholy,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  so  merrily  now, 
that  I  wondered  that  they  had  ever  been  capable  of  any  other  expression. 
At  the  end  of  April  it  was  announced  that  the  count  was  about  to  set 
out  with  his  family  for  a  tour  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to  the  complete 
restoration  of  his  health,  and  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn 
that  M.  Lafond  had  been  engaged  to  accompany  him,  at  a  liberal 
salary,  as  his  medical  adviser.  ^^11  a  gagne  U  coeur  de  tout  le  monde,** 
said  Celestine  across  the  counter  to  Frau  Miiller.  **//  n'est  pas  mat" 
I  heard  Jules  the  valet  exclaim  one  day,  while  bleeding  under  the 
razor  of  Duvernoy,  artiste  capillaire,  "  noire  mademoiselle  pourrait  hien 
mafoi'" — ^but  the  enormous  dab  of  lather,  which  Duvernoy  artiste 
capillaire  is  so  skilful  in  introducing  at  the  same  time  up  the  nose  and 
down  the  throat  of  the  sufferer,  turned  the  remainder  of  the  indiscreet 
speech  into  a  sneeze. 

At  about  the  same  epoch  my  own  foot  wad  on  the  shore,  and  my 
bark  (one  of  the  South  Eastern  Company's  s^vift  sailers)  on  the  seas. 
In  plain  prose,  I  was  boimd  for  London,  and  had  to  leave  behind  me 
the  unfinished  story  of  my  opposite  neighbours.  I  did  not  hear  of 
them  again  till  the  ensuing  January,  when  the  following  facts  came  to 
my  ears,  through  whom,  or  by  what  means,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
relate. 

The  count  and  his  family  explored  the  wonders  of  northern  Italy, 
till  at  last  they  reached  Naples,  where  it  was  agreed  to  remain  for  a 
couple  of  months.     It  was  here  that  the  doctor  received  a  letter  from 
France,  which,  announcing  (as  he  said)  the  death  of  a  relative,  and 
the  bequest  to  him  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  compelled  him  to  return. 
He  had  by  this  time — the  cunning  rogue — rendered  himself  almost 
indispensable  to  his  patient.     He  accompanied  the  count  on  his  walks 
and  botanical    expeditions  as   the   latter   grew  stronger,  prescribed 
nauseous  drugs  to  him,  read  to  him  of  an  evening  out  of  Chateaubriand 
and  his  favourite  authors,  and  abused  the  Emperor  and  the  empire  to 
the  hearty  satisfaction  of  his  hearer.     The  announcement  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  months  for  the  afiair  of  a 
succession  was,  accordingly,  extremely  distasteful  to  his  patron.     The 
latter  had  of  late  frequently  said  to  himself,  and  I  presume  aloud  to 
the  countess  (otherwise  how  should  my  informant  know  anything  of 
the  matter?),  that  if  that  yoimg  fellow  Lafond  were   only  in   the 
necessary  position  of  fortune,  there  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  he 
should  prefer  for  a  son-in-law.     But  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  with 
all  his  regard  for  the  doctor  he  had  been  brought  to  modify  even  a  jot 
or  a  tittle  of  his  projects  with  respect  to  his  daughter.     The  man  with 
a  million  and  a  half  was  as  necessary  as  ever  to  his  parental  peace  of 
mind.     Indeed,  as  his  illness  wore  away,   and  his  head  recovered 
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Strength,  he  reverted  more  and  more  often  to  this  subject,  till,  at  last, 
he  felt  that  the  time  for  doing  something  decisive  had  arrived. 

On  the  evening  before  Lafond's  departure  from  Naples,  he  chanced 
to  remark  to  his  daughter — ^poor  thing !  she  was  not  well,  in  fact  had 
the  migraine  that  day — "  Mon  enfant^  you  are  nearly  twenty-one." 

Julie  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  ladies  make  so  many 
unaccountable  mistakes  about  their  ages.  She  accordingly  looked  up 
from  her  work  with  a  sign  of  assent.  "  And  you  must  be  thinking  of 
marriage,  and  of  establishing  yourself ;  or,  rather,  it  is  to  me  to  occupy 
myself  of  your  interest  in  those  respects." 

The  young  lady  turned  pale,  and  began  to  make  false  stitches,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

j*  At  the  age  at  which  you  are  you  must  have  gained  sense.  Suppose 
now,  some  agreeable  man  of  antecedents  known  to  me — as — as  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  Lafond,  for  instance — were  to  offer  you  his  hand,  you  would 
not  be  foolish  enough  to  refuse  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  mon  papa ! "  replied  Julie,  a  ray  of  hope  darting  into  her 
mind. 

"  You  promise  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  I  promise  you  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Good,"  replied  the  Count,  delighted.  "I  knew  it  would  be  so. 
A  year  ago  you  were  dying  of  love  for  that  young  De  Kerkambiou, 
and  now  he  has  utterly  slipped  out  of  your  mind.  So  long  as  I  be- 
lieved you  faithful  to  him,  I  never  breathed  a  word  to  you  of  marriage 
— ^but  now — autre  affaire.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  turn  off 
poor  de  Prasles — I  write  to  him  to-morrow." 

"  De  Prasles  I "  exclaimed  Julie,  stupified,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Incomprehensible  enfant,"  said  the  count ;  "  there,  now,  you 
change  your  mind  again.  Stay — Lafond  shall  be  informed  of  this 
subject ;  I  have  already  thought  of  telling  him  once  or  twice— he  b  a 
sensible,  right-thinking  young  man,  probity  and  good  sense  personified 
— he  shall  talk  to  you,  here,  this  evening,  in  my  presence,  when  he 
comes  to  take  leave.     Perhaps  his  counsels  will  have  weight." 

"  If  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Lafond,"  said  Julie,  pretty  well  assured  of 
what  those  counsels  would  be,  "  advises  me  to  take  Monsieiv  de 
Prasles*  hand,  I  promise  to  accept  it." 

**  You  promise  ?  "  returned  the  count. 

"  I  do." 

"  A  promise  with  me  is  a  sacred  thing.  In  less  than  two  months 
my  child,  you  will  be  a  married  woman." 

When  Lafond  came  to  take  leave  that  night  (the  countess,  a  gootl- 
natured,  but  insignificant  woman,  was  snoring  peacefully  in  her  hed). 
Monsieur  de  Montcontour  at  once  opened  the  ball  in  presence  of  his 
daughter. 

"  You  may  have  heard,  docteur,"  said  he,  "  of  a  certain  Monsieur 
Olivier  de  Prasles  ?  " 

"  Olivier  de  Prasles,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a  start ;  *^  why,  yes, 
I  have.  Pardon  me,  the  barking  of  mademoiselle's  King  Charles  made 
me  jump." 

"  Well,  it  is  of  Monsieur  dc  Prasles  that  we  have  a  few  words  to  say," 
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and  the  count  at  once  proceeded  to  communicate  to  the  docteur  the 
circumstances  which  we  already  know,  and  which,  indeed,  the  docteur 
himself  was  perfectly  acquainted  with.  "  Now,  then,  that  you  know 
all,  my  young  friend,"  he  continued,  "join  your  counsels  to  mine. 
Julie  has  promised  to  abide  by  your  decision." 

^*  I  advise  Mademoiselle  Julie,"  said  the  docteur,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  carpet,  "I  advise  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  Monsieur  Olivier 
de  Prasles." 

The  count  positively  screamed  with  delight.  As  for  Julie,  I  suppose 
that  surprise  deprived  her  of  utterance,  for  not  a  word  did  she  say 
when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  she  put  the  tips  of  her  ice-cold  fingers 
into  the  hand  of  her  lover,  in  reply  to  his  respectful  adieu. 

The  next  day,  before  dawn,  Lafond  had  taken  his  departure  in  the 
"  Vesuvio,"  bound  for  Marseilles.  The  same  aflemoon,  a  letter  was 
posted  by  the  count  to  Monsieur  de  Prasles.  It  brought  a  reply  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  in  which  the  writer  announced  his  intention  of 
starting  in  a  few  weeks  for  Naples,  and  hoped  that  the  marriage  would 
be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  Monsieur  de  Montcontour,  over- 
joyed, lefl  bis  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Vittoria,  and  took  a  magnificent 
house  on  the  Chiaja.  The  air  of  the  place  agreed  with  him — he  would 
spend  the  next  winter  there  with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  under 
the  same  roof;  Lafond  would,  ere  long,  be  back — the  well-counselling 
Lafond — and  he  would  recommence  bis  botanical  excursions  and  the 
tenth  volume  of  St.  Simon.  His  joy  was  increased  by  observing  that 
his  daughter,  who  had  at  first  pouted  and  sulked  and  misconducted 
herself,  now  of  a  sudden  fell  in  with  his  views  with  an  alacrity  which 
surprised  him.  Orange-fiowers,  trousseaus,  carbeilles,  marriage- settle- 
ments, formed  the  subjects  of  conversation  among  the  happy  family. 

At  length,  one  aflernoon,  the  packet  of  the  French  messageries  was 
observed  steaming  up  the  bay.  It  seemed  an  age  between  the  period 
of  its  touching  the  quay,  and  the  arrival,  at  the  house,  of  the  expected 
visitor ;  but  then  travellers  in  these  sunny  climes  have  so  many  formali- 
ties to  undergo  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  passports,  feeing  the  ofiScials 
who  do  not  search  their  luggage,  and  so  forth.  It  was  six  o'clock  (the 
very  witching  hour  of  the  evening  repast),  when  a  tall  footman,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  salon,  announced  "Monsieur  Olivier  de  Prasles  I" 

And  in  walked — to  the  surprise  of  everybody — the  young  gentleman 
better  known  to  the  parties  present  as  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Lafond ! 

"  How  is  this  ?"  asked  the  count,  amazed. 

"Thus,**  replied  the  new  comer:  "The  name  under  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  residing  more  than  eight  months  under  your  roof 
is  not  my  real  one.  I  am  named  Olivier  de  Prasles,  and  have  just 
returned  from  Normandy,  where  I  have  taken  possession  of  a  small 
heritage,  and  arranged  the  affairs  of  a  deceased  namesake  and  cousin 
whom — whom  I  think  you  know.  I  have  come  to  claim  the  hand  of 
mademoifielle,  your  daughter,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  contained 
in  your  letter  of  the  12th  ultimo,  which  I  have  the  honour  of  repro- 
ducing to  your  eyes." 

"  Oh,  stay,"  said  the  count,  a  little  bewildered,  "  not  so  quick  if  you 
please.      That  letter  was  written  to  another  person,  and  can  have  no 
VOL.  nr.  H 
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force  in  your  hands.     Besides,  I  dislike  people  ^ith  aliases.    Perha^ 
you  have  others  which  I  know  not  of."* 

"  Yes,  I  called  myself  at  one  time,  when  a  student  at  Renses,  by  the 
name  of  De  Kerkambiou." 

"  De  Kerkambiou !" 

"  Ah,  I  see  that  that  alias  is  known  to  you.  Now,  haying  mademoi- 
selle's solemn  promise  that  she  wUl  never  marry  anyone  but  De  Kerkam- 
biou, and  your  no  less  solemn  engagement  that  you  will  never  urgeber 
to  marry  any  one  but  De  Prasles,  I  really  don't  see  anyway  out  of  the 
difficulty  but  to  take  as  your  son-in-Liw  the  humble  individual  who 
unites  both  those  names  and  both  those  qualifications.'' 

*'  One  question,"  said  the  count,  '^  before  I  give  you  an  answer — 
What  is  the  amount  of  your  cousin's  bequest?" 

'^  Five  hundred  thousand  francs." 

''  Oh,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  I  A  million,  and  I  might 
have  yielded  a  little — considering — considering — ^ 

'^  But  your  promise  is  a  solemn  thing,"  said  De  Prasles. 

"  Celibacy  is  very — ^very— dreadful,"  sobbed  out  Julie. 

"  All  the  expense  and  trouble  you  have  been  at  in  hiring  and  pre- 
paring this  hotel  for  your  son-in-law,"  put  in  the  countess,  gained  over 
by  the  sobs  to  the  weak  side. 

"  Your  botanical  excursions  and  Chateaubriand,"  added  Leonce,  a 
mischievous  little  imp  of  thirteen. 

''  Let  us  go  to  dinner,"  said  the  coimt,  beginning  to  find  his  head 
give  way  midst  the  hubbub  around  him.   And  I  am  afraid  that  at  that 
dinner  the  count  drank  too  much  champagne  and  lAcryma  ChristL    I 
am  afraid  that  his  naturally  strong  sense  came  to  be  disturbed  in  its 
citadel,  which  might  very  easily  have  been  the  case,  considering  the 
weakness  which  must  have  resulted  from  his  late  attack.     Certain 
it  is,  that  before  the  end  of  the  repast  he  was  led  to  give  a  promise 
which  he  may  have  regretted  next  morning,  but  which,  being  a 
man  of  his  word,  he  did  not  attempt  to  break.   Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Prasles  live  happily  together  in  Brittany,  and  even  their  bitterest 
enemies  admit  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  couple  of  years  before  they 
begin  to  quarrel.     The  rooms  opposite  mine  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  fresh  set  of  tenants — an  elderly  gentleman,  who  leans  out 
into  the  street  with  a  flowered  dressing-gown  aqd  a  continual  cigar, 
and  a  plain  English  family,  who  sit  down  to  a  plain  English  dinner  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  hot  summer  days,  with  open  windows.     The  per- 
fume of  love  and  mystery  which  lingered  about  the  balcony  has  been 
replaced  by  the  execrable  odour  of  mignonette,  cultivated  in  little  pots 
by  the  daughters  of  Albion.     1  return  from  my  frequent  excursions  to 
the  window-curtains  with  a  sense  of  disappointment,  and  feel,  in  the 
tolerably  well-known  words  of  a  deceased  poet,  that  now  that  the  occa* 
pation  of  No.  5  by  the  de  Montcontours  has  ceased,  the  '*  occupation 
of  Othello"  has  ceased  along  with  it* 
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SHOCKS. 

Bt  JoHir  y.  Bbidgucak. 

"  — — —  the  thoasand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to." — Shakesfsabs. 

"  Well,"  said  our  joung  friend,  closing  the  manuscript,  as  he  com-- 
pleted  the  perusal  of  the  fifth  act  of  his  drama ;  "  WeD,  what  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"  Well !"  we  replied,  "  the  characters  are  strongly  drawn ^" 

'*  Ah !"  said  our  companion,  drawing  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 

**  The  interest  is  cleverly  managed " 

^'  Do  you  think  so  ?**  inquired  our  companion,  not  because  he 
doubted  our  assertion,  but  because  he  wanted  to  say  something,  or, 
perhaps,  wished  the  agreeable  truth  to  be  reiterated,  or  clinched  with 
an  emphatic  "  Yes,  that  indeed  we  do.*'  If  such  was  his  desire,  it  was 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  we  calmly  proceeded. 
The  language  is  forcible,  appropriate,  and  flowing." 
My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  our  companion,  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
bashful  delight,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  this  from  you,  because  I  know 
you  are  a  judge.  I  should,  perhaps,  doubt  such  an  opinion  from 
another,  however  agreeable  it  may  be — but  from  you — ^I — so  you  can 
give  me  some  hopes  that  a  manager  will  accept  the  play,  if  I  take  it 
to  him,  eh  ?  *• 

"  My  good  sir,"  we  answered,  "  you  might  as  well  expect  that  Beau 
Brammell,  in  his  day,  would  have  accepted  a  waistcoat  made  out  of 
hi3  grandfather's  old  small  clothes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  anxiously  inquired  our  companion.  "  You 
were  just  now  so  flattering  in  all  you  said  about  my  drama,  and 
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"  Listen !"  we  observed,  interrupting  him,  and  calmly  knocking  the 
ash  off  our  cigar.  "  Listen !  Our  opinion  is  not  changed.  We  con- 
sider your  drama  a  very  creditable — nay,  a  superior — performance ;  a 
work  of  great  merit,  the  good  points  of  which  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  taken  from  something  else  I" 

Our  friend's  face  fell,  and  it  struck  us  that  he  blushed  slightly. 

"  Oh  1  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  we  continued.  "  On 
the  contrary,  your  very  first  effort  shows  the  bent  of  your  mind,  and 
proves  you  are  quite  fit  to  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  modern  English 
dramatic  authors.  You  took  your  play  from — we  beg  pardon — you 
founded  your  play  upon  a  French  drama,  eh  ?" 

"  Y-e-es — that  is  to  say — ^yes — some  of  it — I  mean  to  a  certain 
extent." 

'*  To  a  certain  extent — ^very  proper.  No  one  can  blame  you.  That 
is  the  regular  and  approved  course.  The  only  drawback  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  French  author  pursued  exactly  the  same  plan." 

"  What  1  took  his — ^founded  his  drama  upon  some  other  work?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  He  does  not  say  a  word  of  this  in  any  of  the  editions  of  the 
play ^» 

"  Far  from  it — he  leads  you  to  infer  the  direct  contrary.  Don't  you 
recollect  the  verses  addressed  to  Madame  Somebody — represented,  by 
the  way,  by  two  initials — and  prefixed  to  the  play.  They  are  very 
neat.     ShaU  we  recite  them  ?"  , 

"  Le  mattre  a  sur  resclave  une  puisaance  enti&r^,* 
A  rOc^n  ^mu  le  maltre  dit :  'Asses  I  * 
£t  rOc^n  craintif,  abaisaant  sa  crini^re, 

Com  me  un  lion  soumia  qui  rentre  en  aa  tani^re, 
Rappelle  d*un  aeul  ori  toua  sea  flota  diapera^a. 

n. 
"  Le  aoleil  dit  aux  champs  que  aa  chaleur  f^nde : 
'  Que  la  moiason  sur  voua  ^tende  son  tapis !' 
St  la  moisaon  bientdt  montre  aa  tdte  blonde 

Oil  Ton  volt,  quaod  le  vent  la  oourbe  comme  une  oade^ 
Quelques  bluets  perdua  dans  un  monde  d'^pis. 

ui. 

"  L' Aurore  en  a'^loignant  ordonne  k  la  prairie 
De  paraemer  de  fleiirs  Tberbe  qu'elle  p^la ; 
L' Aurore  k  son  retour  trouve  Therbe  fleurie : 

£t  vous,  vous  m'avez  dit  de  votre  voix  ch^rie : 
•  Faites  vite  pour  moi  ce  drame  ? ' — Le  voilk." 

"  I  see  you  know  the  work,"  observed  our  young  friend. 

"  V Alchmiste^^  wo  carelessly  remarked. 

"  Yes.  Oh!  then  that  is  it — is  it?"  he  coutinned.  "  Upon  my 
honour  it  is  rather  too  bad.  After  reading  those  verses  who  would 
ever  suppose  the  play  was  not  an  entirely  original  creation." 

^'  Well,  so  it  is,"  we  ventured  to  remark ;  "  in  the  sense,  at  least, 
that  a  great  many  of  our  own  dramatists  understand  the  words." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  only  laughing  at  me.  No  wonder  Mons.  Dumas  can 
write  plays  in  a  twinkling,  if  he  takes  them  from  other  people." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  too  bad.  It  must,  of  course,  appear  particularly  so  to 
every  English  dramatist." 

'*  And  then  this  boasting  about  it — ^Le  voild.^  But,  after  all,  I  do  not 
see  why  my  dram — ^I  mean  my  adaptation — shoidd  not  do." 

*^  There  is  a  very  cogent  reason  against  it." 

''  Why,  not  long  ago,  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  &ct  of  a 
play  having  first  been  written  in  French  was  no— no ^" 

**  No  impediment  to  its  originality  in  English,"  we  suggested.  ^  No 
more  it  is — only  there  must  not  be  an  English  version  already  ia 
eidstence." 

"  I  was  not  aware  any  one  had  ever  done  the  AlchimuteJ' 

^'  Nor  haa  any  one  done  it,  to  borrow  your  expression,  except  the 
Rev.  H.  Milman,  who  did  it  before  Mons.  Dumas." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  our  young  friend,  convulsiTely. 

**  Merely  that  the  AlchinUate  of  Mons.  Alex.  Dumas  is  taken  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  from  the  Fazio  of  the  Eev.  H.  Mibnan." 

Our  young  friend  laid  down  on  the  table  the  cigar  he  was  abont  to 
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light,  and  which  he  had  done  us  the  honour  of  taking  from  our  own 

case.     He  pushed  the  untasted  glass  of  claret  from  him,  and  muttered, 

with  perfect  sincerity,  that  it  was  a  most  infamous  proceeding  on  the 

part  of  Monsieur  Dumas.     This  maj  appear  strange,  but  is,  never^ 

theless,  true.     It  is  wonderful  with  what  different  eyes  some  people 

look  at  things  when  done  by  others  and  not  by  themselves.  Our  young 

friend's  sense  of  propriety  had  evidently  received  a  shock. 

The  fact  set  us  musing  on  shocks  in  general. 

'*  The  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

Passing  over  those  great  and  terrible  shocks  that  we  receive  when 

the  news  of  some  terrible  calamity  reaches  our  ears ;  when  we  witness 

some  fearful  accident;  when  we  stand  by  the  bedside  of  something 

that  a  few  minutes  before  was  a  dear]y-loved  relation,  or  an  old  and 

much -valued  friend,   but  which  is  then  only  an  inanimate  lump  of 

quickly  corrupting  flesh,  we  come  to  the  minor  shocks  to  which  our 

system  is  at  various  times  exposed.     Despite  all  our  endeavours,  the 

promising  young  dramatist  before  us  would  not  talk,  so  we  gave  the 

reins  to  our  fancy  or  recollection ;  and,  as  the  smoke  slowly  curled 

upwards  in  blueish,  vapoury  rings  from  our  havannah,  the  following 

thoughts  rolled  lazily  through  our  mind. 

We  thought  of  the  time  when  we  were  still  at  school — how  long 
was  that  ago  ? 

**  Eheu,  fugaces,  Poathume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  annl" 

and  when,  on  our  visiting  London  duiing  the  holidays,  or  Vacation  as 
they  are  now,  we  believe,  termed  by  every  one  with  any  pretension 
to  refinement,  a  relation,  who  considered  that  amusement  and  educa- 
tion ought  constantly  to  be  united,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  took  us  for 
a  treat  to  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  then  in  all  its  glory.  Afler  minutely 
inspecting  with  apparent  satisfaction,  but  real  ennui,  models  of  won- 
derful looms,  strange-looking  locomotives,  and  newly-invented  ma- 
chines for  cutting  mangel-wurzel  or  sowing  turnip  seed,  besides  other 
objects  of  a  like  lively  and  amusing  character,  we  came  to  a  sort  of 
counter,  from  behind  which  a  gentleman,  with  a  bland  manner  and  a 
bald  head,  was  discoursing  eloquently  on  electricity.  He  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  practical  experiments,  one  of  which  consisted  in  getting 
some  person  from  among  his  audience  to  catch  hold  of  the  wire  con- 
nected Mrith  the  machine,  which  the  lecturer  then  quickly  turned, 
while  his  confiding  but  unhappy  victim,  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  ridiculous  exhibition  he  was  affording  to  those  around,  went 
through  a  series  of  antics,  receiving  shock  after  shock,  until  it  pleased 
the  deu8  ex  machind  to  release  him.  From  the  reminiscence  of  these 
shocks  imparted  to  others,  our  thoughts  wandered  to  the  shock  we 
ourselves  experienced  on  touching  the  electric  eel— then  a  great  card 
at  the  gallery;  and,  lastly,  to  the  shock  our  stern-minded  relation 
himself  received,  when  undiluted  science,  proving  rather  too  strong  for 
popular  taste,  was  mitigated  by  an  infusion  of  more  frivolous  amuse- 
ments in  the  shape  of  music,  singing,  etc.     From  that  moment  he  no 
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longer  visited  the  Adelaide  Gallery.      He  never  goes  to  the  Poly- 
technic. 

Our  thoughts  now  reverted  to  the  description  which  an  ac- 
quaintance of  ours  gave  us  of  a  shock  he  once  received  in  a  cafS  in 
Algiers,  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  where  he  was  suddenly  precipitated 
from  the  billiard-room  on  the  first-floor,  where  he  was  taking  his 
coffee,  into  the  kitchen,  or  *'  laboratory,"  as  the  spirited  proprietor 
himself  termed  it,  beneath,  where  the  said  coffee  was  made  ;  then  we 
thought  of  the  shock  which  we — no — another  acquaintance  once 
received,  on  finding,  in  a  highly  respectable  party  to  which  he  Lad 
been  invited,  that  the  two  strings  of  his — well,  it  is  as  well  to  tell  the 
truth — that  the  two  strings  of  his  dickey  had  been  gracefully  hanging 
down  over  his  shoulders  during  the  whole  of  dinner  time.  Our  mind 
now  took  its  flight  to  the  shock  occasioned  to  a  man's  body  and  vanity, 
when  he  is  standing  on  a  steamboat  pier,  in  what  he  considers  an 
elegant  and  ddgage  attitude — say  with  one  hand  resting  on  his  hip,  and 
the  thumb  of  the  other  inserted  in  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat — when 
suddenly  the  steain-boat  comes  with  a  tremendous  bump  againt  the 
dummy  (by  which  we  refer  not  to  the  individual  but  the  pier^,  and 
knocks  him  nearly  ofl*  his  legs,  causing,  in  some  instances,  his  hat  to 
fall  into  the  water,  and  glide  lightly  down  with  the  tide.  Then  wc 
thought  of  the  shock  which,  we  are  told,  a  man  sometimes  feels,  for  we 
know  nothing  about  this  oiurselves,  when,  after  having  followed  for  a 
mile  or  so — and  by  so  doing  been  too  late  for  dinner,  or  missed  an  im- 
portant appointment — an  elegr.ntly-dressed  female,  in  all  the  glory  of 
crinoline,  silk,  lace,  and  a  pretty  boot,  suddenly  finds,  on  turning 
round  and  looking  at  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  that,  instead  of  being 
young  and  handsome,  she  is  unmistakably  old  and  execrably  ugly. 
This  is,  we  believe,  rather  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  we  have  even 
heard  some  good-for-nothing  reprobates  say,  that  an  old  woman  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  dressing  herself  out  like  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
For  our  own  part,  however,  we  trust  the  Legislature  will  never 
interfere.  Such  improper  conduct  well  deserves  the  fearful  punishment 
it  now  often  receives. 

"We  next  thought  of  the  severe  shock  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of 
so  many  worthy  individuals  at  the  idea  of  opening  the  British  Museum 
or  the  National  Gallery  on  a  Sunday.  And  what  can  be  more  natural 
or  more  reasonable?  Why  should  the  people  have  an  opportunity 
aflbrded  them  on  Sundays  of  visiting  these  places  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment ?  If  they  Avant  to  improve  their  minds,  and  increase  their  respect 
and  veneration,  if  possible,  for  an  all  beneficent  Creator,  let  them  do  so 
during  the  week.  If  it  be  objected  that  they  are  cooped  up  all  the 
week  in  close  garrets  and  pestiferous  workshops,  which  they  cannot 
quit,  if  they  would  not  be  without  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  we  can  only  say — so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Besid&s  ^*^® 
they  not  got  the  public-house,  where  they  can  spend  their  earnings  in 
getting  drunk?  and  cannot  they  find  amusement  and  excitement 
enough  in  afterwards  going  home  and  beating  their  wives  and 
children  ?     If  they  cannot,  they  are  very  difficult  to  please.    Why, 
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such  relaxation  as  this  is  almost  as  good  as  dog-fighting  or  tiger- 
hunting. 

From  the  consideration  of  this  species  of  shock,  ^we  passed  on 
to  one  of  another  kind :  the  shock  a  man  feels  on  meeting  an  old  friend 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  For  instance,  you  go  out  to  the  colonies, 
we  will  say,  for  the  best  part  of  your  life.  You  correspond,  during 
that  time,  regularly  with  some  Fidus  Achates^  who  in  his  letters  always 
remains  the  same — young,  high-spirited,  jolly,  full  of  jokes,  and  good- 
humour.  Tou  come  back.  You  rush  up  to  see  your  friend,  and, 
instead  of  the  gay,  dashing  fellow,  whom  you,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of 
the  course  of  time,  expected  to  find,  meet  with  a  care-worn,  sober- 
looking,  oldish  individual,  with,  perhaps,  a 'decided  tendency  to 
stomach,  a  wig,  and  false  teeth.  You  are  the  more  taken  aback, 
probably,  because,  although  your  friend  has  changed,  his  name  has 
not  He  is  still  called  Adolphus,  Frederick,  Albert,  or  some  other 
equally  juvenile  name.  By  the  way,  we  have  a  theory  of  our  own 
with  regard  to  this  point.  We  think  that,  as  the  ancient  Romans 
changed  their  dress  at  certain  periods  of  their  life,  men,  and  women, 
too,  should  be  obliged  to  change  their  names  as  they  grow  old.  Fancy 
a  Flora  of  sixty,  or  a  Letty  of  fifly-three.  By  the  way,  this  shock  at 
the  altered  f4)pearance  of  a  friend  of  one*s  youUi  is  all  the  more  severe, 
because  it  must  suggest  to  a  man  the  uncomfortable  conviction  that  he, 
too,  is  not  quite  so  juvenile  as  he  once  was. 

Here  our  refiections  were  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  Hastily 
collecting  his  MS.,  our  friend  started  up,  and,  after  shaking  hands  with 
us  in  a  wild,  savage,  manner,  exclaimed,  as  he  lefl  the  room : 

"  1  can't  get  over  it  Fancy  a  man  having  the  coolness  to  appro- 
priate any  one  else's  play  in  this  style.  It  has  given  me  quite  a 
shock." 


AINSWORTH    IN    PARIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Train." 

Sib,— I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  a  posthumous  exploit  of  our  cele- 
brated countryman,  Jack  Sheppard,  so  well  known  through  the  pages 
of  Ainsworth  and  other  historians.  This  time  he  has  broken  into  a 
French  playhouse,  and  carried  away  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  with  his 
usual  irresistible  skill. 

To  speak  plainly,  Sir,  on  arriving  here  the  other  day,  I  learned  the 
extraordinary  success  of  a  new  drama  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  by 
MM.  Dennery  and  Bourget,  bearing  the  title  of  **  Les  Chevaliers  du 
Brouillard."  I  was  informed  that  it  maintained  a  single-handed 
struggle  against  the  thermometer,  and  attracted  audiences  perspiring 
quite  as  much  with  emotion  as  with  heat.  A  glance  at  the  affiche 
showed  me  that  the  scene  was  laid  in  England.     The  dear  household 
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names  (a  trifle  Gallicized)  of  "Jack  Scliepard,"  "  Bluskine,"  "  Jonnatban 
Wilde,"  and  others,  marked  the  highly  interesting  period  and  events 
upon  which  the  piece  evidently  turned.  Now,  Sir,  experience  has  led 
me  to  prefer,  above  any  other  evening's  amusement  which  you  could 
name,  the  sight  of  a  French  melodrama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
our  remarkable  island.  I  love  to  watch  the  high-born  and  palpitatmg 
heroine  led  forward,  with  a  rope  round  her  neck — as  slie  is  pretty 
sure  to  be,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  acts — ^and  disposed  of  to  the 
drunken  sailor.  I  am  fond  of  seeing  a  circle  of  English  court  beauties 
assisting  at  a  prize-fight,  and  the  attitudes  and  "  science  "  of  the  two 
combatants  (a  mylord  and  a  beefeater)  seem  to  me  altogether  novel 
and  startling.  So,  too,  I  am  fond  of  observing  the  policeman  darting 
about  among  the  refractory  supernumeraries,  with  their  wide-awakes 
on  their  heads  and  their  swords  by  their  sides,  assisting  at  a  condemna- 
tion to  death  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  listening  to  the  furious  dis- 
pute between  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  King ;  regaling  myself  with  the 
sight  of  the  guests  at  the  Due  de  Noifolck's  joining  in  a  hornpipe — all 
of  which,  and  other  yet  more  remarkable  details  of  insular  life,  have 
been  first  made  known  to  me  on  the  Parisian  Boulevards.  And  let  ua 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  condemn  those  who  so  represent 
us.  We  all  know  that  residents  in  a  place  are  often  unacquainted 
with  those  of  its  principal  features  or  lions,  which  are  precisely  the 
very  first  points  to  which  the  foreign  traveller  will  direct  his  attention. 
(I  can  answer  for  myself,  a  native  of  Cockayne,  that  I  have  never  been 
inside  either  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament.)  So, 
too,  in  our  manners,  there  may  be  many  phenomena  which  have  not 
fallen  within  our  experience,  and  yet  which  may  have  been  noted  by 
the  French  dramatist  diu-ing  his  three  days'  sojourn  at  the  Hotel 
Sabloniere.  Perhaps  in  some  of  those  stupendous  residences  which 
you  and  I  only  pass  by  with  a  sense  of  tremor,  or  read  of  in  the 
Morning  Postj  private  pugilistic  encounters  may  take  place  before  the 
female  peerage ;  perhaps  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Queen  do  sometimes 
dispute ;  very  likely  they  do  dance  hornpipes  at  Norfolk  House.  Who 
shall  say  nay  ?  Not  you  or  I,  Sir,  who  have  never  been  admitted  to 
such  august  company.  Let  us,  I  say,  learn  humility,  and  endeavour 
to  study  ourselves  in  the  mirror  held  up  to  us  ab  exUro  by  the  writers 
of  an  allied  and  impartial  people. 

It  was  with  these  very  just  and  proper  sentiments  that  I  sat  down 
in  my  stall  last  night  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  prepared  to  learn  much 
that  was  new  and  edifying  respecting  the  manners  of  my  native  land 
in  the  last  century.  And  here  let  me  at  once  confess,  that  having 
*'  come  to  laugh,"  I  remained  to  weep  ;  and  that  despite  a  few  anoma- 
lies, I  am  on  the  whole  filled  with  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  piece  has  been  put  on  the  stage,  and,  above  all,  at  the  talent  dis- 
played by  the  actors.  The  house  was  crammed  to  overflowing,  and 
fi  om  the  imperial  box  imperial  eyes  looked  down,  not  seldom  moist- 
ened witli  tears— I  hope  there  is  nothing  flunkeyish  in  recording  tlie 
tact -upon  the  fortunes  of  the  British  hero. 

was  at  school,  Sir,  that  I  read,  and  was  flogged  for  reading,  Mr. 
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Ainswoi*th*s  romance ;  so  that  though  the  fact  of  having  perused  it  is 
iudelibljr  fixed  on  my  memory,  yet  the  incidents  themselves  have 
somewhat  faded  away.  I  remember  enough,  however,  to  say  that  the 
first  acts  (there  are  ever  so  many  of  them,  by  the  bye,)  in  the  drama 
are  imitated,  with  considerable  extraneous  additions,  from  the  novel. 
Thus,  we  have  a  "  Prologue,"  the  .scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard*8  house,  in  the  Old  Mint.  ^Mrs.  S.,  whose  husband  has  been 
executed  at  Tyburn  (pronounced  "  Tee-beurr-rr  r-ne,"  with  immense 
effect),  clasps  her  infant  to  her  breast,  &c.  &c.,  as  per  H.  Ainsworth. 
Wood,  the  benevolent  carpenter,  and  Blueskin  (inimitably  rendered 
by  Boutin)  present  themselves  as  the  good  and  evil  genius  of  the  child. 
The  latter  makes  an  irruption  into  the  house,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
malefactors,  styled  "  Les  enfants  de  la  Monnaie,"  and  vows  eternal 
fidehty  to  little  Jack,  whose  lamented  father  appears  to  have  been 
their  chief.  Jonathan  Wild,  the  present  chief,  is  the  next  to  enter. 
Then  we  have  the  episode  of  the  stranger  and  his  child,  the  murder  of 
the  former  by  Sir  Kowland  Trenchard  (.styled  here  Sir  Montaigu),  the 
rescue  of  the  child,  and  so  forth,  pretty  much  as  the  circumstances  are 
already  recorded  in  our  own  circulating  libraries.  The  curtain  (richly 
decorated  with  the  advertisements  of  cheap  houses)  falls  upon  this  brief 
prologue,  just  sufficiently  long  to  whet  the  curiosity.  The  audience, 
who  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  very  name  of  Jack  Shep- 
pardj  are  stimulated  into  a  proper  degree  of  excitement  by  the  feeling 
that  a  great  problem  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  them,  viz.,  the  contest 
between  a  good  and  bad  angel  for  the  direction  of  a  human  life. 
Which  shall  prevail — what  will  be  the  end  of  the  matter,  they  know 
not,  /knew,  of  course — no,  by  the  way,  let  me  correct  myself;  for, 
as  it  turned  out  in  the  sequel,  I  had  not  the  remotest  conception. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  this  drama  through  its  various 
ramifications ;  let  it  suffice  to  signal  to  your  notice  such  points  as  seem 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Thus,  observe  those  malefactors  in  the 
prologue,  the  mixed  rabble  of  "  children  of  the  Mint "  who  accompany 
our  friend  Blueskin.  Sir,  they  aj'e  a  band  of  malefactors,  they  are  a 
mixed  rabble  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Every  rag  and  tatter 
that  flutters  from  their  dirty  persons,  every  stain  and  patch  upon  their 
seedy  but  once  splendid  coats—  the  tarnished  bit  of  lace  hanging  from 
the  torn  ruffle — the  napless  three-cornered  hat — then  the  faces  which 
leer  from  under  the  hats — the  sunken  eyes— the  vinous  noses — the 
matted  hair — ^in  a  word,  each  individual  might  step  from  off  the  stage 
into  a  painter's  studio,  and  sit  for  a  model  of  the  pickpocket  who 
jostled  against  our  drunken  great-grandfathers  and  relieved  them  of 
their  gold  snuff-boxes.  Nay,  more,  it  is  obvious  that  the  smallest 
gesture  of  the  meanest  supernumerary  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
study.  The  performer  whose  verbal  part  in  the  piece  is,  perhaps, 
confined  to  some  such  choral  exclamation  as — "  Jacques,  je  hois  a  ta 
santey"^  executes  his  little  fragment  en  artiste.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered here  that  a  play  is  like  an  orchestral  performance,  in  which 
only  a  few  leading  musicians  can  be  accommodated  with  solos,  but 
every  instrumentalist  has  his  notes  set  down ;  be  they  few,  or  be  they 
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many,  it  is  his  duty  to  play  them  in  time,  else  the  effect  of  the  piece, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  destroyed.  I  wish  I  could  recommend  this  view 
of  the  case  to  some  British  managers,  whom  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
easier  to  name  than  to  convince.  I  wish  they  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  the  "  stars "  with  which  they  seek  to  dazzle  us  shine  only  to 
render  the  surrounding  dramatic  darkness  the  more  visible. 

While  I  have  been  indulging  in  these  impertinent  and  inopportune 
reflections,  the  curtain  rises  upon  Act  Two.     The  scene  is  Wood's 
workshop.    Enter  Jack  Sheppard,  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  applause,  in 
which  royalty  (in  the  absence  of  such  a  word  as  imperialty)  heartily 
joins.     And  richly  does  he,  or  rather  she,  deserve  it     A  glance  at 
Madame  Marie  Laurent  will  serve  to  show  you  that  her  well-earned 
reputation  vrill  suffer  no  loss  by  the  new  part  upon  which  she  has 
adventured.     Her  "  make  up  "  is  perfection  itself — as  though  one  of 
Gruikshank's  illustrations   had  taken  to  itself   a  bodily  form  and 
emigrated  here.    Into  this  excellent  frame  she  has  succeeded  in  settbg 
a  picture  of  the  highest  artistic  value.     She  has  grasped  the  character 
of  Jack  Sheppard  down  to  its  minutest  details — I  mean  the  legendary 
character,  for  the  man  himself  was,  no  doubt,  a  sorry  ruffian,  with  no 
more  romance  about  him  than  the  modem  possessor  of  a  ticket-of- 
leave — with   its  audacity,   its  cunning,  its  generosity,   its  bursts  of 
passion,  its  alternations  from  good  to  evil,  all  that  mixture  of  qualities, 
in  short,  with  which  the  novelist  and  the  playwright  delight  to  white- 
wash the  Eobin  Hoods,  the  Eugene  Arams,  the  Fra  Diavolos  of  man- 
kind.    So  complete  is  the  illusion  produced  by  the  small  bead-like 
eyes,  twinkling  in  the  round  bullet-shaped  head,  coyered  by  the  short 
black  bristly  hair,  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Madame  Laurent  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  closely  resemble  our  deceased  countryman, 
and  that  I  should  recognise  the  likeness  if  she  appeared  before  me  as  a 
duchess  or  a  yivandi^re,  or  even  with  her  face  blackened,  as  the 
evangelical  negro  or  negress  of  a  drama  founded  on  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe. 

The  second  act  still  follows  our  illustrious  novelist  with  small 
divergence.  We  have  Jack  and  Tamise  d'Arrel  as  apprentices  at  Mr. 
Wood's,  both  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Cecily,  their  employer's 
daughter.  The  lovely  creature  prefers  Tamise,  and  on  learning  Ac 
fact.  Jack,  in  an  access  of  rage,  attempts  to  stab  his  rival.  Disarmed, 
he  falls  into  tears,  and  vows  to  atone  for  his  outburst  of  passion.  The 
very  next  scene  offers  him  the  required  opportunity.  Under  the 
influence  of  Blueskin  he  has  already  fallen  into  evil  courses,  and  com- 
mitted a  robbery  at  Sir  Montaigu's  of  a  locket  set  in  diamonds  (the 
portrait  of  Tamise's  father.)  Knowing  that  Tamise  is  hastening  to  Sir 
Montaigu  to  restore  the  object,  he  conceals  himself  in  a  closet  at  the 
house  of  the  latter,  and  while  there  overhears  a  plot  concocted  by  Sir 
Montaigu  and  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  murder  of.  his  fellow-apprentice 
as  he  leaves  the  mansioa  Springing  out  of  his  hiding-place,  he  avows 
himself  the  thief  of  the  locket,  and  denounces  Tamise  as  his  accomplice, 
causing  him  to  be  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  thus  saving  his  life.  Am 
I  right,  Sir,  in  saying  that  this  is  so  far  pure  Ainsworth  ?    We  arc 
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sucli  bare-faced  plunderers  from  our  gallftnt  allies  that  I  really  like  to 
see  them  every  now  and  then  putting  their  hands  into  our  pockets, 
and  fishing  up  a  stray  incident  or  two. 

The  third  act  introduces  us  to  the  sign  of  La  pie  hargne,  *'  The  Magpie 
with  one  eye,"  the  head-quarters  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fog.     Jack,  who 
has  escaped  from  Newgate  in  woman's  clothes,  appears  among  the  band, 
and  an  agreeable  episode  takes  place,  caused  by  one  of  the  "  knights" 
endeavouring  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  supposed  young  woman,  and 
receiving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  divers  stage  slaps  on  the  face  for  his 
pains.     Meanwhile  Jack  succeeds  in  laying  his  hands  on  some  important 
papers  of  Jonathan  Wild's,  relating  to  a  robbery  of  "  un  million"  which 
is  about  to  take  place.     He  b  observed  reading  these  secret  instructions 
by  Jonathan  himself,  and  a  scene  unequalled  in   my  melodramatic 
experience  takes  place.    Jack,  on  observing  the  terrible  chief  advancing 
towards  him  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  feels  that  nothing  but  a 
bold  stroke  will  save  his  life,  and  counterfeits  drunkenness.     Madame 
Laurent,  if  you  were  not  a  lady  I  should  conceive  that  you  had  carried 
your  conscientious  study  of  your  part  so  far  as  to— well,  never  mind ; 
but  it  »  a  wonder  that  Jonathan  should  still  suspect  you,  still  believe 
jou  to  be  acting — to  me  it  is  stark  staring  real  drunkenness,  1  assure 
you.    And  see,  just  at  this  moment,  to  complicate  matters,  in  rushes 
poor  Mrs.  Sheppard,  pale  and  dishevelled,  to  claim  her  erring  but  still 
beloved  child.     Will  he  carry  on  his  counterfeit  drunkenness  before 
his  mother — his  mother,  who  clasps  him  in  her  arms,  recalls  in  terms 
the  most  pathetic  the  fate  of  his  father,  entreats  him,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  to  leave  the  hated  gang,  and  return  with  her ;  moving  every  eye 
— in  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  as  well  as  on  the  stage — to  tears,  every 
eye  but  his  own  ?     Yes,  he  must  counterfeit — his  safety  requires  it. 
At  this  moment  Jonathan  puts  him  to  the  proof  in  a  manner  which  had 
well  nigh  caused  him  to  betray  himself.     "  Madame  Sheppard,"  says 
he,   "  /  put  the  rope  round  your  husband's  neck.     /  made  you  a 
widow.     Yet  so  hopelessly  drunk  is  your  son,  that  if,  at  this  moment, 
I  threw  my  arms  roimd  your  neck  and  kissed  you" — he  suits  the  action 
to  the  word — "  he  would  not  stir  from  his  seat."     At  the  sight  of  this 
insult  to  his  mother  Jack's  pent-up  emotion  can  be  restrained  no  longer. 
He  bounds  forward  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  uttering  one  of  those 
tremendous  shrieks  of  agony  the  secret  of  which  I  had  imagined  to 
have  been  lost  with  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Macready.     Even  that 
great  performer,  with  the  dead  Cordelia  in  his  arms,  scarcely  attained 
to  its  thrilling  intensity.     For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  pulsation 
were  suspended  throughout  the  vast  audience.     Then  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  and  the  peril  he  runs,  Jack,  by  a  superhuman  effort, 
draws  himself  together,  trembling  in  every  limb.     It  is  but  for  an 
instant  I    See,  with  a  loud  drunken  whoop  he  reels  across  the  stage, 
and  ialls,  in  a  paroxysm  of  incoherent  cries  and  gestures,  helpless, 
almost  senseless,  against  a  table.     He  has  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with 
his  life,  but  one  already  feels  (such  is  the  consummate  by-play  of 
Madame  Laurent)  that  that  life  will  be  devoted  to  revenge.     The  hearts 
of  the  spectators  begin  to  beat  again,  and  their  blood  to  flow  in  its 
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accustomed  channels.  A  rapturous  outburst  of  applause  is  the  conse- 
quence, and  Madame  Laurent  receives  the  unwonted  honour  (it  is  an 
unwonted  one  here)  of  being  specially  recalled  in  the  middle  of  the  act 

Here  the  authors  part  company  with  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  stnke  out 
into  original  paths  of  their  own.  It  would  be  impossible,  as  I  said 
before,  sir,  to  follow  the  drama  through  all  its  penpettes^  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  piece  is  now  the  rivality  which 
exists  between  Jack  Sheppard  and  Jonathan  Wild.  The  former  suc- 
ceeds in  ousting  the  latter  from  the  chieftainship  of  the  band,  and  is 
crowned  "  King  of  the  Old  Mint"  in  a  remarkable  scene,  which  merits 
a  few  words  of  notice.  We  have  before  us  that  ancient  part  of  our 
metropolis,  represented  with  great  pictorial  effect,  and  a  vast  length  of 
background.  On  every  side  are  tumble-down  tenements,  supported 
by  beams,  resembling  what  may  still,  I  believe,  be  seen,  to  the  delight 
of  the  antiquary,  in  Church-lane,  Soho.  Jack,  mounted  on  a  richly- 
caparisoned  horse,  is  led  forward  by  his  subjects,  and  receives  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  You  will  perhaps  be  startled  to  hear  that  he  gives 
a  ballet  in  honour  of  his  accession,  in  which  Mdlles.  Cdrisa,  Couston, 
and  others,  dance  a  pretty  "  pas  des  poignards."  As  you  will  perceive, 
we  are  now  in  a  region  of  pure  fable,  and  you  will  not  be  siu^rised  to 
learn  that  a  regiment  of  the  king's  soldiers  (headed  by  the  traitor 
Jonathan  Wild)  now  make  their  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  herald, 
who  proclaims  the  demolition  of  the  Old  Mint  and  the  arrest  of  its 
inhabitants,  but,  above  all,  of  his  Majesty  King  John  Sheppard.  As  a 
matter  of  course  a  fight  ensues,  the  soldiers  are  vanquished,  the  Old 
Mint  is  set  fire  to,  and  Jack,  Blueskin,  and  their  friends  make  a  ter- 
rific escape  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  amidst  the  reports  of  a  score 
of  muskets  and  a  tremendous  conflagration  of  red  fire. 

The  next  act  (I  have  not  the  patience  to  count  them)  shows  us  Mrs, 
Sheppard  gone  mad,  though  without  white  muslin,  and  waited  on  bj 
Blueskin  disguised  as  a  negro.  Her  son  comes  by  appointment  to  visit 
her.  Warned  by  Blueskin  of  a  danger  which  menaces  her  boy,  and  of 
the  means  to  be  taken  to  avert  it,  she  is  unable,  in  the  confused  state 
of  her  wits,  to  remember  the  particulars.  This  scene  is  well  conceived 
and  very  finely  acted.  The  enemy  is  heard  outside,  knocking  loudlv 
at  the  door— still  she  can  recollect  nothing.  Her  head  is  in  a  whirl 
At  last— yes !  Jack  is  to  let  himself  out  of  the  window  by  a  rope  pro- 
vided by  Blueskin,  descend  to  earth,  where  he  will  find  a  horse  ready, 
and  thence  to  the  river.  lie  has  hardly  executed  this  manoeuvre  when 
Jonathan,  accompanied  by  the  posse  comitatuSy  breaks  in.  Too  late! 
The  bird  has  flown.  In  the  following  scene,  a  very  effective  one  in  a 
pictorial  point  of  view,  we  are  sho>vn  London-bridge,  one  of  the  arches 
of  which  stretches  across  the  stage.  Of  course  this  arrangement  neces- 
sitates the  water  being  on  the  stage,  and  flowing  up  to  the  foot-lighte; 
and  although,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  is  not  real  water  which  does  this, 
the  imitation,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  excellent.  The  distant  ships  rm 
about  on  the  heaving  waves  in  a  manner  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
upon  those  submarine  performers  without  whose  humble  aid  no  dra- 
matist could  put  to  sea.     In  the  extreme  background  is  the  Tower  of 
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London.  Jack  sculls  across  in  a  boat,  Jonathan  and  Sir  Montaign  in 
hot  pursnit.  Up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  in  and  out  they 
go.  I  have  not  space  to  record  what  takes  place  during  this  thrilling 
scene — the  pistol-shots,  the  imprecations,  the  bursts  of  fine  language 
which  are  exchanged  on  all  sides.  Suffice  it  that  it  ends  by  Jack's 
climbing  up  to  the  parapet  of  London-bridge  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder 
thrown  down  to  him  by  Blueskin  ;  while  Sir  Montaigu,  who  attempts 
to  follow,  tumbles,  ladder  and  all,  into  the  river,  to  the  delight  of 
everybody,  the  management  included,  which  finds  itself  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  purpose  a  special  "  Well  scene,"  which, 
if  I  remember  aright,  figures  in  our  version. 

We  are  at  the  last  act,  and  Jack  Sheppard,  chained  and  manacled,  is 
in  the  Tower  of  London !  He  has  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner,  sick,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  glory,  and  anxious  to  make  some 
reparation  to  the  ofiended  laws  of  his  country.  Would  that  all  great 
malefactors,  ailer  obtaining  a  decent  amount  of  credit  in  their  profes- 
sion, would  imitate  his  moderation!  Sir  Hotgard  (under  which 
amusing  alias  your  readers  will  be  pleased  to  recognise  the  painter 
Hogarth)  is  engaged  in  taking  his  portrait.  But  before  dying  Jack  is 
anxious  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  some  papers  of  import- 
ance which  have  come  into  his  possession,  and  which  relate  firstly  to  a 
Jacobite  plot  against  the  king,  and  secondly  to  the  birth  of  Tamise 
d'Arrel.  A  magistrate  is  introduced,  "  Sir  Georges" — no  other  than 
our  late  revered  monarch,  the  second  George,  in  disguise.  He  opens 
the  packet.  Heavens  !  what  does  he  see  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  Jack 
Sheppard  the  Stuarts  would  have  been  seated  at  this  moment  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  reign  of  Victoria  and  Albert  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. We  learn  the  startling  historical  fact  from  his  own  lips.  After 
this  extraordinary  revelation  (which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  ^r. 
Macaulay),  it  may  be  a  secondary  matter  to  inform  you  that  not  only 
Tamise  d'Arrel,  but  likewise  Jack  Sheppard,  are  of  the  noblest  blood, 
and  heirs  to  immense  fortunes.  They  are  cousins,  representatives  (on 
the  maternal  side)  of  the  great  house  of  Montaigu  1  "  When  the  priest 
pays  you  his  last  visit,"  exclaims  the  king,  "  hand  him  this  letter,  and 
desire  him  to  read  it."  But  Jack  waits  neither  for  the  priest's  visit 
nor  for  what  every  one  feels  to  be  the  royal  pardon.  Learning  that  a 
fresh  peril  menaces  Tamise  d'Arrel  (he  is  about  to  be  inveigled  on 
board  a  yacht  and  murdered  by  Wild),  Jack  determines  on  escape,  and 
escape  he  does,  before  our  very  eyes,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Jonathan, 
who  again  arrives,  to  find  his  prey  slipped  out  of  his  hands. 

The  grand  concluding  tableau  consists  of  "Les  brouillards  de 
Londres,"  most  ingeniously  imitated  by  means  of  shifting  gauze  cur- 
tains, so  that  the  different  characters  can  only  just  be  recognised — a 
state  of  the  atmosphere  very  closely  resembling  what  we  have  all  of  us 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  silver- winding  Thames  in  the  merry  month  of 
November.  We  can  see  that  Sheppard  is  being  hotly  pursued,  and 
that  Blueskin,  generously  devoting  himself  for  his  master,  receives  a 
mortal  wound  from  Wild.  The  fog  gradually  moving  off,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  continually  thinner  folds  of  gauze,  at  last  reveals  to  us  Jack 
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Sheppard  and  Jonathan  Wild  standing  face  to  face.  The  issue  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  doubt.  Jonathan  gets  his  quietus,  in  the  shape  of 
an  unmistakable  thrust  through  the  body,  and  a  &11  into  the  river, 
"where  he  rejoins  his  friend  Sir  Montaigu,  amid  general  plaudits.  At 
this  moment  the  officers  of  justice  rush  in  and  secure  our  hero.  They 
are  followed  by  old  Mr.  Wood,  C^ily,  Tamise  d'Arrel,  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
and  the  good  characters  in  a  body.  The  audience  begin  to  fold  up  their 
entr'actes,  and  to  brush  the  crowns  of  their  dishevelled  hats  with  the 
sleeves  of  their  coats.  I  mean  that  the  end  is  evidently  at  hand.  Jnst 
as  Jack  is  being  led  off  to  Tyhurr-r-r-ne,  he  remembers  the  "  magis- 
trate's^ letter.  It  is  read — a  free  pardon  for  Jack  Sheppard,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  immediately  emigrating  to  America !  Hep,  hep,  hurrah ! 
from  the  supernumeraries.  Affecting  tableau,  and  the  curtain  descends 
to  the  tune  of  ''  God  save  the  Queen.*' 


*   •.  V  i> 


THE  RIVER.  Ship  which  is  to  bear 

eveiybody  away. 

•  Corpao  of  Jonathan  Wilde. 
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&  ,d  ^  Lord  Tamiae  d'Arrel  Jack  Sheppard  and  Mr.  and  Madame  J  #3 

^  d;            and  C^ily               hia  mother.  Lady  Wood  in  each  « I  ^  S» 

^  ,a  •  in  each  other's  arms.  Alicia  Sheppard,  in       other's  arms.  |*.S  *^ 

^  A^                                       each  other^B  arms.  O  ^  .  ■ 

_  II. _.  ji_.._ii II II n II _L  "  _  IL  _  II  _J  __fl__J 

Orchestra  platixq  "  Qod  Save  the  Queen." 


In  the  hope  that  the  above  short  account  of  our  national  hero  in 
his  new  French  dress  may  be  acceptable  to  yourself  and  your  readers, 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Smith  (of  Smith  Hall), 
Paris,  Aug.  1857.  Dram<Uic  Author. 


THE  WAITING-KOOM. 


Sib  Bumpkin  IsavM  liii  fields,  bis  pigs,  bis  grouae. 
And  gets  retanied  by  contract  far  a  pUce, 

To  be  an  lf.P.  of  the  Commoiu  House, 
And  mMt  his  couotry's  rulers  face  to  face. 

"  How  doll  the  spsochea  sound  ;  m  these,"  he  criei 
"  The  British  Solomoiu  who  rule  the  (tiite  t " 

"  Ob,  no  t  the  Jew  Bill's  lost,"  a  Mend  replies, 
**  We  don't  alloiT  them  jet  within  the  gnte." 


PERRIWIOIUS  REX. 

A  info  ■  there  was,  ones  on  ■  time, 
Who  could  not  be  strictly  called  big ; 

But  grandeor  inreated  bia  Torm — 
For  a-top  of  the  king  waa  a  wig  I 

Tbia  king  wsi,  in  truth,  rather  short, 
Bat  th^  did  not  matter  a  fig  ; 

For  all  men  declared  hita  •  king 
Ererj  inch — oounting  nine  to  his  wig. 

•  LouLi  the  PonrtaaiiUi,  to  wH, 
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I  believe  that  this  moDarch  bo  grand 

Would  have  just  as  soon  whistled  a  jig. 
Or  dined  with  a  butcher,  as  been 

By  man  beheld  out  of  his  wig. 

He  slept  in  a  canopied  bed  ; 

And — that  no  mortal  vision  might  twig — 
He  drew  round  the  draperies  close 

Before  he  relinquished  his  wig. 

In  the  morning,  too,  ere  he  stepped  forth. 

His  royal  proportions  to  rig, 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  i*eceive 

Through  a  hole  in  the  curtain,  his  wig. 

Then  he  stood  on  the  floor,  and  his  slaves 

Would  the  person  of  royalty  fig 
In  right  royal  array,  and  the  king 

Soon  blazed  on  the  world  in  his  wig. 

^pd  thus,  in  his  fulness  of  sheen, 

From  which  Phcebus  new  splendour  might  prig, 
He  caused  all  his  courtiers,  I  ween, 

To  wiuk — or,  'twas  rather,  his  wig. 

Tes,  the  courtiers  were  dazzled  each  day, 

Like  Jonas  with  Montague  Tigg, 
And  they  could  not  look  straight  at  their  king 

Because  of  his  gold-powdered  wig. 

And  when  he  rode  out  in  a  coach, 

A  size  or  two  less  than  a  brig. 
The  people  bowed  down  right  and  left, 

Before  this  majestical  wig. 

But  some,  bom  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap. 

Draw  water,  hew  wood,  delve,  and  dig, 
Looked  glum  when  his  majesty  passed, 

And  sent  a  curse  after  the  wig. 

For  the  peasant,  whom  painting  and  song 

Make  a  species  of  holiday  grig, 
Was  puzzled  at  times  how  to  live 

In  the  glorious  reign  of  the  wig. 

Had  he  ventured  to  grumble  aloud. 

When  treated  far  worse  than  a  pig. 
The  chance  he  had  certainly  lost 

Of  again  setting  eyes  on  the  wig. 

Wouldn't  you,  oh,  my  excellent  friend. 

In  your  free  and  respectable  gig. 
Laugh  outright,  with  a  true  British  scorn, 

If  you  met  in  your  road  such  a  wig  ? 

Tet  the  breeches  and  coat  on  a  throne 

We  endue  with  a  sentiment  big ; 
And  I  fancy  'tis  fashion  alone 

Forbids  us  to  worship  a  Wio.  0.  T. 
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THE    SHAM   PAMPHLETS. 

BEINa  H£HOIBS|  MAXIMS,  AND  OPINIONS  OF  A   '<  VALET  DS  SHAM." 

EozTBD  BT  Jab.  H.  Fbibwill. 


CHAPTKR  VI. 

WKtBSXN  THl  OOMFAHT  AB3B  INVITED  TO  DINNEB. 

Tn  person-— he  was  a  person,  certainly  not  a  gentleman— announced, 
was  no  one  less  than  Mr.  Ephraim  Chowle,  very  sufficiently  known, 
bat  not  better  known  than  trusted. 

Mr.  Chowle  was  short,  and  we  may  say,  greasy.  His  complexion 
was  of  the  Spanish  liquorice  character ;  his  eyes  black  beads ;  his  eye- 
brows sparse ;  his  brow  low ;  his  hair  short  cut  and  smoothed  down 
over  a  very  found  but  not  badly  shaped  head.  Whatever  were  Mr. 
Ghowle's  peculiar  organs — I  am  speaking  phrenologically — ^were,  they 
were  so  very  well  balanced  that  not  one  of  them  rose  above  the  other. 
He  had  achieved  that  peculiarly  pious  and  benevolent  reputation, 
which  distinguishes  some  men  in  this  age,  and  yet  when  I  looked  into 
his  face,  I  blamed  my  perception  which  found  neither  piety  nor  be- 
nevolence there.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Chowle  to  say,  however,  that 
if  those  qualities  were  not  found  in  his  face,  their  names  were,  and 
that  very  oflen,  to  be  heard  from  his  mouth. 

My  &ther  continued  drawn  up  and  sitting  like  a  field-marshal  be- 
fore a  portrait  painter,  when  Chowle  entered.  That  individual  smoothed 
his  pudgey  hands  over  his  suit  of  black,  pulled  up,  giving  it  an  addi- 
tional soiling  in  the  act,  a  very  limp  neckcloth,  and  bowed  to  us  all. 

My  father  thought  fit  to  introduce  me.  *'  My  son,  Mr.  Chowle,  my 
only  son,  an  ingenuous  youth,  just  fresh  from  college.*' 

I  blushed  when  Mr.  Chowle  looked  at  me,  for  that  word  "college*' 
was  an  exaggeration  of  my  father's.  But  then  he  was  always  putting 
the  best  side  foremost.     Chowle  did  not  see  it  in  that  light. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it  captain,"  he  said,  with  a  motion  in  his  lower  lip, 
which  was  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  soup  ladle,  as  if  he  were  "spooning" 
the  words  out.  "  Very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Ah  I  what  sinks  of  iniquity 
those  colleges  are  I  Godless  colleges  I  Godless  colleges  1"  He  threw 
up  his  eyes  as  he  said  this,  and  appeared  mightily  satisfied,  as  some  of 
us  are,  with  having  picked  up  a  popular  phrase  and  passed  it  as  his 
own.  "My  dear  young  Christian  friend,"  Mr,  Chowle  continued, 
taking  my  hand  and  becoming  familiar  at  once ;  "  never  be  led  away 
by  bad  example ;  imitate  your  excellent  father,  and  we  shall  make 
something  of  you.  Be  honest,  my  yoimg  friend,  and  always  go  to 
prayers." 

£r  I  were  never  to  protest  against  anything  else  in  the  world,  I  would 
VOL.  rv  I 
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Still  Giy  out  against  that  indecent  religious  fiimiliarity  into  wHch  men 
of  Mr.  Chowle's  stamp  always  run.  How  many  a  fme  mind  has  been 
lost  to  religion  by  finding  these  magpies  ever  chattering  on  the  subject 
of  which  they  know  least  of  alL  lliese  copy-book  Christians — these 
retailers  of  sampler  morality — ^these  puppets  who  talk  like  methodist 
book  marks— are,  I  am  persuaded,  some  of  the  finest  soldien  in  the 
devil's  regiments  of  the  line.  I  put  down  Mr.  Chowle  as  a  lieutenant- 
General,  at  least. 

^'  Imitate  your  father,  my  boy,"  he  said,  stroking  my  hair.  I  ielt  as 
if  I  could  have  kicked  his  shins.  I  wish  I  had :  these  fresh  impulses 
are  not  given  uselessly. 

"  The  less  he  does  that,  the  better,"  said  my  uncle,  gruffly.  ''  I  see 
Fm  wanted  in  the  warehouse,  Jeny ;  I  shall  go."  And  away  he  went, 
without  a  word  to  Mr.  Chowle.     That  individual  sat  down. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  Captain,  they  are  flourishing." 

"  Oh,  aye ;  you  mean—," 

"  The  Pious  Pilgrims :  that's  what  I  am  about  now.  That  and 
Others  $  I  have  a  list  of  fifty-one  benevolents  that  I  am  connected  with, 
but  the  Pilgrims  I  am  fond  of  now.  As  they  say  in  the  worid,  c^ 
tain,  I  am  *  nuts '  on  the  Pilgrims." 

"  You're  a  wonderful  man,  Chowle." 

"  Well,  it's  pretty  well,  isn't  it  ?  Here's  me,  and  my  wife,  and  chfl- 
dren,  we  all  put  our  hands  to  it" 

"To  what,  Sir?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"  To  the  Pilgrims,  my  dear  child ;  bleds  you,  their  hardest  Is  abim- 
dant.  I  sent  out  my  little  l)orcas  this  very  morning  from  doot  to  door, 
and  I  told  her  that  she  was  not  to  show  herself  to  dinnef  till  she  baa 
made  four  shillings.  Bless  her,  she  had  her  card  and  her  money-box 
with  her,  and  she  went  from  door  to  door,  collecting  for  the  Pilgrims, 
and  she  fetches  home,  Sir,^what  do  you  think,  now?" 

"  Five,"  said  my  father,  with  a  yawn. 

"  In  shillings?  "  said  Mr.  Chowle,  spooning  out  the  question  with 
his  lower  lip. 

'*  Or  sixpences,  perhaps  in  fourpennies.^ 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  Chowle,  in  triumph ;  ''It  was  eight  shillings, 
and  all  in  pence— all  in  pence.  That  little  angel  had  visited  house 
after  house,  for  the  Pious  Pilgrims,  and  had  collected  eight  shillings.* 

"  It  was  very  persevering,"  said  my  fattier,  with  a  look  at  me,  as  if, 
I  fancied,  he  wished  I  could  collect  eight  shillings  for  him.  "  Bat 
what  are  you  after  now,  Chowle  ?     You  want  me,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  I  do  ;  I  rather  think  I  do.  We  can't  get  on  without  von, 
Captain.  The  truth  is,  the  Pilgrims  must  have  a  dinner,  and  old  Lord 
Borax  has  promised  to  take  the  chair;  whenever  he  does  that,  he 
always  gives  ten  pounds  to  be  let  off,  so  that  we  get  the  benefit  of  hil 
name,  and  the  vice-chair  gets  voted  into  the  chaur.  No  one  can  fill 
it  better  than  you." 

"  Always  most  happy,  Mr.  Chowle."  daid  my  fathei'x  With  a  sfilirk. 
-"  The  usual  honorarium,  I  suppose  ?  * 

"  That,"  said  Chowle,  "  a  first-rate  dinner  and  a  five-pound  not^* 
Well,  we  will  say  that ;  you  do  look  th^  gentlefiiaii,  Captain.'* 
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"  Ab,  btit  it  6o8t8  money  to  do  so.  Get  the  eomikiitt^e  to  make  it 
ten,  Chowle,  ft&d  1  will  do  mjr  very  bert  possible." 

''Ton  always  do  that  for  your  own  credit,  but  I  must  say  that,  after 
we  get  them  in,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  can  make  them  drop  the 
money  like  yon.    I  will  see  what  the  committee  says." 

"It  is  what ^oti  say ;  mind  that  $"  returned  my  father.  "When  is 
it  to  be — ^next  Thnrsdav,  I  see  by  the  bills." 

Ephraim  Chowle  had  slowly  unwrapped  a  large  poster,  in  which  the 
public  generally  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  charitable  members  of 
the  institution  of  Pious  Pilgrims.  A  very  great  lord,  no  less  than  the 
Right  Honourable  Marquis  Borax,  P.O.,  K.G.,K.T.,  and  F.S.A.,  and  of 
lereral  other  honorary  grades,  was  in  the  chair ;  and  the  names  of  all 
•orts  of  dignitaries,  from  immaculate  bishops  to  insolvent  baronets, 
were  in  the  list  which  headed  the  affiche.  1  noticed  the  name  of 
Captain  Smooth,  with  great  pleasure,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
bill,  and  I  found  that  the  thumb  of  my  honoured  parent  wandered 
towards  it,  as  a  kind  of  indicator. 

"  I  must  be  off  now,"  said  Ephraim,  whose  glittering  eye  had  watched 
those  of  my  father,  as  they  ran  from  line  to  line.  "  Rather  a  good 
show,  eh  I  Plenty  of  great  people  for  'Tickets  16s.  each,  including  a 
bottle  of  wine,*  eh !  " 

"Te-es ;  1  should  have  stuck  to  the  guinea." 

**  1  don*t  know  that,  though,"  answered  Chowle.  "  I  persuade  the 
Pilgrims  that  we  do  it  so  cheap  that  they  must  give  more.  They  save 
five  shillings  in  their  dinner,  and  when  they  are  warmed  by  the 
wine,  and  a  very  humourous  speech — ^say  from  Captain  Smooth,"  he 
gave  a  slight  roll  to  one  of  his  black  beady  eyes  as  he  said  this,  '*  why 
then^or  your  five  shillings,  you  get  perhaps  a  pound.** 

"  Very  good,  Chowle ;  very  good,  and  quite  satisfactory,**  returned 
the  Captain. 

"Tou*U  come,  of  course,**  concluded  the  Pious  Pilgrim;  "and 
equally  of  course,  you  will  bring  the  young  collegian."  He  put  a  ticket 
in  my  hand  as  he  said  this ;  "  and  remember,  allude  to  piety  and 
chanty,  and  make  a  point  of  the  fifteen  shillings ;"  and  away  he  went. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
AB  ovo  vaqm  aD  ]EALA.*-Tni  OBnf  butliii  ahd  oniBf  bakbb 

DO  THEIB  DXriT. 

A  SMELL  of  dinner  calls  forth,  perhaps  as  naturally  as  anything  else  in 
this  world,  the  good  feelings  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  this  established 
fact  that  Mr.  Chowle  caught  hold  of,  simply,  he  told  us,  for  the  benefit 
ofthe  "Pious  Pilgrims." 

My  father  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  much  as  an  old  officer 
would  for  a  skirmish  or  a  pitched  battle.  He,  with  a  delicate  regard 
to  his  own  health,  took  medicine,  and  retired  rather  earlier  to  bed  for 
two  or  three  nights  previously.     The  consequence  of  this  was,  to  use 
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his  own  phrase,  that  he  came  fresh  up  to  "  the  scratch,"  and  met  the 
assembled  Pilgrims  with  a  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  spirits  which  it 
was  very  delightful  to  see, — ^that  is,  to  other  people.  As  for  myself^  I 
felt  inexpressibly  sad,  when  my  father,  in  glazed  boots,  a  very  wbite 
waistcoat  and  cravat,  curled  hair,  and  gold  eye-glass,  leant  on  my  aim, 
gingerly  enough,  and  looked  proudly  about  him  prcTiously  to  steppizig 
into  the  Hansom  which  should  drive  him  to  the  London  Tavern. 

"  Ah,  Plantagenet,"  he  said,  delicately  taking  out  his  cambric 
handkerchief  and  wiping  his  lips,  ^'  you  scarcely  know  what  duties  a 
public  man  has,  nor  what  sacrifices  those  duties  impose ;  but  we  must 
go  through  them  in  some  way,  or  the  world  would  be  at  a  stand  sdlL 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  fill  my  position  in  the  world,  and  that  I  am 
ever  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  charity,  and  of  duty.  Do  your  dnty, 
my  dear  child,  and  you  will  be  happy." 

I  have  since  found  that  the  greatest  derelicts  in  that  way  are  tke 
most  frequent  advisers  of  other  people.  I  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  to  make  that  very  deep  reflection  at  the 
time. 

The  cab  soon  stopped  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  the  idlers  at  the 
doors  of  the  magnificent  establishment,  against  the  walls  of  which  were 
to  be  seen  general  invitations  for  all  the  world  to  dine  with  the  "  Pious 
Pilgrims,"  at  fifteen  shillings  per  head,  gave  a  feeble  indication  of 
curiosity  when  my  father  stepped  out.  I  heard,  indeed,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  always  so  well  informed,  and  who  are  to  be  met 
with  upon  these  and  other  occasions,  mention  the  startling  fact  to  some 
of  his  confreres  that  that  was  Lord  Borax.  My  father  seemed  to  feel 
the  compliment. 

The  obsequious  waiters  hurried  us  up  stairs  to  a  large  chamber, 
the  interior  of  which  was  hidden  from  us  by  screens,  behind  which  the 
appointed  waiters  took  our  hats  and  tickets.  We  then  entered,  ^d 
my  father  was  greeted  by  some  of  the  most  well-known  men  of  the 
day,  who  were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  ^'  Pious  Pilgrims,**  and 
possibly  with  the  hope  of  seeing  their  names  in  print  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  was  my  Lord  Gaud,  a  nobleman  who  will  uphold  any 
charity,  and  entertain  any  prima  donna  you  may  mention.  He  was  a 
tall,  fiorid  man,  with  a  bushy  head  of  hair,  who  would  have  been 
intensely  vulgar  as  a  greengrocer,  but  who  looked  weU  enough  as  a 
Lord.  Old  Lord  Middlesex  was  there,  talking  with  Canon  Sm^  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  excellent  Lord  Borax,  whose  non-appear- 
ance we  had  calculated  upon,  had  sent  his  servant,  who,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent livery,  was  already  in  waiting  behind  the  chair. 

"  You  see  how  I  have  done  it,"  gasped  Mr.  Chowle,  who,  with  his 
face  possibly  less  greasy  than  before,  had  bustled  up  to  my  father. 

*'  Yes,**  replied  he,  "  that  is  as  it  should  be,  Chowle,  a  gentleman 
requires  those  little  attentions.  I  like  to  have  a  man,  although  I  don't 
keep  a  man  myself.*' 

"They  are  in  a  precious  hurry,  and  I  know  my  Lord  will  not 
come.** 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"  Down  at  Richmond  with  Mdlles  Petipas  and  Soulier,  vexy  likely," 
etumed  Chowle. 
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''Ah!  I  see;  on  a  charitable  mission,   no  doubt"    The  captain 
glanced  at  me  as  he  said  this. 

"  Of  course ;  his  Lordship's  charities  in  that  way  are  innumerable. 
But  I  am  wanted." 

He  bustled  away  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  left  us  standing.  We  soon  found  a  seat,  just  in  time  to 
witness  Mr.  Chowle  addressing  the  company,  and  apologising  for  the 
absence  of  the  noble  chairman,  at  so  critical  a  period.  He  had,  how- 
ever, received  a  note  from  his  Lordship,  which  he  would  read  to 
them.  He  did  so.  It  was  merely  to  the  effect  that  pressing  duties  at 
an  ^  other  House  **  prevented  his  attendance  at  a  dinner  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  for  a  whole  year,  and  he  begged  to  enclose  a 
twenty  pound  note,  as  an  earnest  of  his  attachment  to  so  excellent,  so 
noble,  so  Christian  a  society  as  that  of  the  ''  Pious  Pilgrims.** 

Mr.  Chowle  rang  the  changes  upon  the  nobleman's  letter,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  read  it  in  such  a  way  that  evejy  shot  told.  Thus 
He  emphasised  the  praises  so  successfully  that  everybody  present,  myself 
amongst  the  number,  felt  that  we  were  "  excellent,  noble,  and  Christian.*' 
The  applause  was  very  great,  and  the  twenty-pound  note  fluttered  from 
Mr.  Chowle  to  the  treasurer,  in  the  sight  of  all,  a  silver  paper  adver- 
tisement and  an  admonition  to  the  givers. 

Chowle  next  coquetted  with  the  Bishop,  Lord  Grand,  Lord  Middle- 
sex, and  one  or  two  others  as  to  taking  the  chair,  but  as  neither  of 
these  excellent  people  had  brought  their  speeches,  indeed,  they  had 
not  employed  their  secretaries  to  write  them,  to  be  spoken  as  from  the 
chair,  bat  merely  as  the  incidental  replies  they  knew  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  make,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  rejected  the  office. 
Mr.  Chowle  then  mentioned  "  the  name  of  one  who  had  been  connected 
with  this  and  other  societies  for  many  years,  the  name  of  an  officer  of 
distinguished  gallantry,  whose  known  courage  would  not  allow  him  to 
desert  them  in  their  hour  of  need — he  alluded  to  Captain  Smooth,  who 
would  kindly  take  the  chair."  There  was  such  a  burst  of  applause  at 
this  arrangement,  probably  occasioned  by  the  certainty  that  dinner 
would  no  longer  be  delayed,  that  the  captain  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  with  one  or  two  gracious  bows  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair,  and 
joining  his  hands  together,  prepared  to  listen  piously  to  the  musical 
grace.  '*  Who  is  this  Captain  Smooth  ?  **  whispered  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman to  Lord  Gaud.  '*  Dim  now,"  answered  his  Lordship,  some 
fellow  who  does  this  kind  of  thing,  aye — and  does  it  well,  too."  '*  Does 
he?**  returned  the  other,  "  gravy  soup,  if  you  please ;  **  this  was  addressed 
to  a  waiter,  who  put  before  his  reverence  a  plate  of  mock  turtle. 

The  immense  bustle,  shuffling,  and  sliding  of  the  waiters,  and  the 
clatter  of  spoons  against  the  soup  plates,  fully  occupied  me,  although  I 
gave  vent  to  several  pious  reflections  during  dinner.  I  was  young. 
I  was  pleased  with  everything.  How  benevolent  were  these  people  1 
How  pious !  How  religious  I  What  depth  of  feeling  was  there  in  the 
voice  of  the  ban  singer  I  With  what  peculiar  piety  did  he  intone  the 
Nan  nchi$  Damme/  There  seemed  a  halo  over  the  head  of  my  father 
as  he  sat  mildlv,  but  with  a  dignified  attitude,  before  the  stentor  with 
a  red  &ce,  who  gave  the  toasts  after  the  concluding  grace.     The 
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waiters,  too — ^what  kind,  gentlemanly  men  were  they.  How  they  aali- 
cipated  your  every  wish,  and  whisked  away  your  plate  before  you  had 
finished  your  last  spoonful  of  soup,  or  whilst  your  organ  of  gastadTe- 
ness  yet  vibrated  at  the  liver-wing  of  your  fowl.  Of  the  wines  I 
will  say  nothing.  To  me  they  were  nectar.  I  have  since  heard— 
indeed,  my  father  then  told  me  so,  that  wines  at  public  dinners  punish 
you  the  next  day,  but  to  my  palate  they  were  pure  and  choice,  u 
indeed  they  are  to  every  boy  of  eighteen.  Nor  did  I  ever  feel  any 
compliment  in  my  life  so  much  as  I  did  that  of  a  benevolent  old  gen- 
tleman, a  Pious  Pilgrim,  indeed,  who  '^  begged  the  favour"  of  takings 
glass  of  wine  with  me.  Can  I  do  otherwise  than  venerate  my  father 
for  the  part  he  played  as  chairman  ?  How  delicately  he  spoke,  how 
feelingly  did  he  allude  to  the  old  white  heads,  and  trembling  heaxti, 
which  would  be  gratified,  nay,  kept  firom  poverty  and  want  by  the 
gathering  that  night  How  piously  did  he  appeal  to  tbe  Bishop,  as 
''  a  man  of  war  to  a  man  of  peace,"  when  he  said,  "  I  believe,  my  lord, 
I  am  right  in  reminding  this  company,  though  I  need  scarcely  do 
so,  of  the  good  Samaritan  in  the  Holy  Story,  whose  heart  was  ever 
open,  and  whose  purse  was  not  dosed,  when  he  beheld  misfortune,  sod 
to  whom  affliction  alone  was  a  title  to  the  kindest  friendship  and  the 
tenderest  regard."  How  skilfully  did  he  allude  to  the  aristocrsej  I 
'^  They  may  talk  of  revolution,"  he  said,  "  abroad,  but  here,  where  oni 
aristocracy  are  the  nobility  of  merit,  when  they  head  the  list  of  every 
charitable  institution,  when  they  lead  our  armies,  and  come  amongst 
the  people  upon  every  occasion,  when  they  are  foremost  in  science,  in 
invention,  and  in  charity ;  when  they  are  first  to  stretch  a  hand  to 
neglected  merit,  and  the  first  to  succour  want  or  to  raise  talent,  when 
upon  every  occasion  of  doing  good  we  find  them  in  such  numbers  ai 
we  do  to-night,  aiding,  by  Sieir  position,  their  eloquence,  and  their 
gold  the  cause  of  charity,  tnen,  gentlemen,  I  say,  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  may  rest  secure  in  their  high  places,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the 
wild  dreams  of  the  visionary  and  incendiary  Republican.  (Cheers, 
immense  cheers,  in  which  I  joined,  of  course.)  My  heart  swelled  over 
with  a  youthful  enthusiasm  to  the  great  and  good,  and  a  slip  of  paper 
and  pen  and  ink  being  put  before  me,  to  put  down  the  amount  of  my 
subscription,  I  boldly  wrote  my  name — "  Plantagenet  Smooth,  — 
street,  ^Golden-square,  one  guinea,"  and  passed  it  to  the  secretaiy) 
Mr.  Chowle. 

Then  came  other  toasts,  whilst  the  papers  were  dropping  in,  my 
father  occasionally  reading  out  some  magnificent  donation.  They  drank 
^^  the  Church,"  '*  the  Queen,"  with  three  times  three,  and  a  bishop 
responded,  ^'  the  Army  and  Navy,"  and  a  song,  which  £red  my  young 
breast  with  a  military  ardour,  was  given  in  the  best  style;  '^the 
Ladies,"  and  a  boy,  with  an  angePs  voice,  sang  Dryden's  "  On  a  bank 
beside  a  willow."  And  then  Mr.  Chowle  read  a  report,  and  spooned 
out  with  a  benevolent  under  lip,  a  list  of  benefits  which  the  Pious 
Pilgrims'  Society  had  done.  What  a  joyous  good  world  it  was  I  How 
brilliantly  benevolent  was  the  company,  and,  oh,  how  d^licioiu  weis 
the  wines ! 

Soon,,  too  soon  I  thought,  my  venerated  parent  vacated  hif  poatof 
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boRpor.  When  he  retired,  the  great  people  retired  also,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Lords,  the  CanonB,  the  Baronets  and  the  Knights,  and  the 
reporters  and  general  company  formed  little  knots  and  groups,  listen- 
ing to  the  tender  voices  of  the  singers. 

"  Captain,**  whisperedChowle,  "  you*re  capital  to-night.  How  well 
that  little  bit  of  pathos  went.  Here  it  is,  you've  earned  it.  Its  a 
tenner.    I  shall  call  in  a  day  or  two,  for  I  want  you  next  week.*' 

''Thankee,  thankee,**  said  my  father,  passionately,  to  Chowie, 
"  thankee,**  he  continued,  in  the  same  tone  to  the  waiter,  crumpling 
the  note  in  one  hand  and  giving  the  waiter  a  shilling  with  the  other* 
"  Come  along,  Plantagenet.'* 

"What  makes  those  waiters  look  so  pale?**  said  I,  to  Captain 
Smoothi  jujit  as  we  reached  home,  after  telling  him  my  feelings  during 
our  wa&. 

"  Because  they  are  at  that  kind  of  work  every  night,  and  charity 
dinners  are  heavy  jobs.     Hallo^what*s  that  ?  ** 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,**  said  a  voice  proceeding  from  a  heap  of 
rags  which  had  laid  curled  up  upon  our  door-step  in  the  frosty  night, 
"  ^ve  a  poor  creature  some  monevt  for  a  meal*s  victuals.**  A  cold  hand, 
thm  and  whitely  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  was  held  out,  for  the 
wished  donation.     I  felt  for  some  money. 

"Good  God!**  cried  the  captain,  '^what  are  you  doing,  Planta- 
genet ?  Where  are  the  police  ?  What  is  the  Mendicity  Society  about  ? 
If  I  catch  you  here  again,  begging  on  my  very  door,  1*11  give  you  in 
charge,  and  a  month  at  the  tread-xmll." 

Ihe  fignre  slunk  away  in  the  moonlight,  without  a  word. 

I  suppose,  I  thought,  rather  confusedly— I  suppose  that  be  is  not 
one  of  the  Pious  Pilgrims. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OAffAOr  smooth's  nXLBHMA,  ANn  HOW  BX  WAS  nXUVaSBD  THEBIVBOtf, 

"  Tou  will  remember,  Plantagenet,  that  your  poor,  deserted,  wronged 
father,  who  had  never  done  any  one  harm  in  his  life,  but  against 
whom  everybody  seemed  to  be  plotting,  was  left  when  Mr.  Chowie 
put  an  end  to  my  story,  asking  the  way  to  the  coach  office.  I  take 
great  credit  to  myself,"  continued  my  father,  changing  from  the  third 
to  the  first  person,  "  that  I  did  not  do  something  very  desperate 
indeed  to  Uiat  fiend  of  a  woman  who  had  blighted  my  prospects  for 
life.     I  can  hardly  now  think  of  it  with  calmness.** 

"  Surely,**  said  I,  "  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  her  part. 
She  appears  to  have  loved  you  sincerely  and  to  have  married  you 
for  love.*' 

"  Wdl,  and  what  right  had  she  to  do  so  ?  Why  did  she  dare  to 
hamper  me  for  life?  Love,  indeed?  It  comes  to  a  pretty  pass, 
indeedf  if  a   woman  is  to  marry   any  man  she  may  fancy,   and 
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dower  him   with  the  poverty,  and  keep  him  down  in  the  stream 
of  life." 

"  Jerry  is  not  far  wrong  there,"  added  my  nnde.  "  We  do  not  keep 
women  in  their  proper  places.  I  think  their  qualities  should  be 
well  known,  and  their  property  declared  before  marriage.  A  great 
many  unhappy  unions  would  be  avoided  by  that  means.  I  don't 
think  that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  deceive  a  young  fellow  like  your 
father  was  at  that  time.'' 

"  Nor  has  he  a  right  to  deceive  a  woman.  It  appears  to  me  that 
one  expected  just  as  much  as  the  other.  It  was  merely  diamond 
cutting  diamond,  and  that  is  all." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  my  father,  "  you  will  have  the  goodness  not  to 
canvass  my  motives.  Best  assured  that  I  was  an  ill-used  man. 
Not  many  men  have  had  the  splendid  figure  and  opportunity  that 
I  have,  and  few  have  been  so  cruelly  deceived.  I  was  left,  I 
think,"  he  continued,  when  I  was  silent,  '^  standing  in  a  Porte  CochJht, 
ruined,  melancholy,  deserted.  I  meditated  suicide,  and  a  hundred 
desperate  things.  I  made  up  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  die, 
but  I  could  not  quite  do  so.  Ruined  as  I  was,  there  was  a  mag- 
nanimity about  me  which  saved  me  from  so  base  an  action  as 
that  of  destroying  a  precious  life. 

"  But  you  may  believe,  my  dear  boy,  that  my  sensitive  nature  was 
highly  wrought  upon — very  highly  wrought  upon,  indeed — ^when 
you  hear  me  confess  that  I  seriously  dwelt  upon  the  probability — 
mind  I  say  probability — of  throwing  myself  into  the  Seine.  I  was 
saved  from  doing  so  by  Lord  Sparrowgrass,  whom  I  saw  coming 
at  a  gentle  pace  tovfards  me.  My  line  of  action  was  at  once  fixed. 
I  drew  myself  up,  took  off  my  hat  and  accosted  him.  Lord  Sparrow- 
grass  looked  very  hard  at  me,  and  I  returned  his  stare.  I  was 
dressed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion,  and,  my  dear  boy,  I  may 
say  my  figure  presented  a  very  distingue  appearance.  I  was  pale  and 
rather  worn  by  recent  emotion,  but  the  efiTect  of  such  feelings  was 
perhaps  merely  to  tone  down  an  otherwise  exuberant  healthy  look 
and  a  florid  complexion. 

'*  I  went  up  to  his  lordship  boldly.  '  Ah,'  said  I,  '  my  lord,  quite 
well,  I  believe:  indeed  I  see  you  are:  look  imcommon  well, 
you  do.' 

*'  His  lordship  gasped,  and  I  could  see  he  cursed  my  impudence^ 
but  he  said  nothing.  His  face  moved  with  a  spasmodic  motion  as 
he  put  forward  two  fingers  and  congratulated  me  upon  my  marriage. 
'  Hope  Mrs.  Captain  Smooth  and  her  charming  mother  are  well.'  He 
emphasized  the  rank  when  he  said  *  Mrs.  Captain,'  and  I  could  see 
that  the  trick  played  upon  me  was  known  all  over  the  army.  I  knew 
my  game  in  an  instant. 

"  *  Why  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  she  is  uncommon  well.  Not  veiy 
blooming  p'raps :  you  know  as  well  as  most  people  that  she  is  u^y — 
uncommon  ugly — but  then  what  of  that  ?  The  money,  my  lord,  which 
Mrs.  Smooth  brought  me  in  this  world  compensates  for  want  of 
personal  charms.  As  for  amiability,  I  assure  you  that  my  wife 
surpasses  every  body  I  ever  met.    You'll  excuse  me  thus  ejq»tiatingi 
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bat  I  am  in  the  first  days  of  my  wedded  bliss.  By  tbe  way,  we  are 
very  old  friends,  Mrs.  Smooth  will  excuse  our  breaking  through 
the  privacy  of  a  honeymoon :   will  you  come  and  see  her  ?' 

"  *  Wbat ! '  cried  his  lordship,  *  see  the  fellow  who  used  to  curl 
my  wig.     Visit  the  man  who  burnt  my  whisker  off;    congratulate 

him  and  his  wife,  a  common  adven ^ 

"  '  Stop,  my  lord,*  cried  I,  *  abuse  me  if  you  like,  but  do  not  say  one 
word  against  my  wife,  or  I  will  whip  you  in  the  public  street.  I 
always  have  and  always  will  defend  the  lady  to  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  married.'  I  changed  my  tone  when  these  words  had 
left  my  lips,  and  continued  with  a  smile^*  But  it  is  likely  you  should 
feel  a  littJe  irritation  with  me.  Say  what  you  like  to  me,  my  lord,  but 
spare  the  lady  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  united  to  me.' 

**  *  Smooth,'  returned  the  young  colonel,  quite  mollified,  *  you  are 
a  noble  fellow.  Your  heart  is  in  the  right  place  after  all,  sdthough 
yoa  did  serve  me  out  so.     Let  us  part  friends,  at  any  rate.' 

"'I^ot  so  soon,  my  lord,'  I  said  :  'your  lordship  does  me  infinite 
honour,  but  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  as  far  as  Frascati's,  or 
Trois  Frerea^  I  think  the  hotel  is  on  the  Boulevard  Italienne,  we  may 
close  our  little  business  with  a  late  breakfast ;  that  is,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  offer  you  one.' 

'* '  Gladly.'  He  put  his  arm  in  mine.  '  I  say,  though.  Smooth,  it  must 
be  all  a  He  about  your  marriage.  Why,  they  tell  me,  that  it  was  a 
double  take  in;  that  you  had  not  a  penny,  nor  Miss  Mulveeny  a 
shilling.' 

**  *  Trust  me,' — here  I  burst  out  into  a  very  capital  laugh — *  I  am  not 
STich  a  fool  as  I  look.  My  l^oratia  set  that  report  about  so  as  not  to 
be  pestered  with  fortune  hunters.  The  ruse  succeeded ;  she  found  a 
man  who  loved  her  sincerely,  and  she  is  happy,  I  may  say,  in  his  love. 
Pshaw,  my  lord,  if  we  were  to  believe  all  the  idle  talk  in  the  regiment,' 
or  listen  to  all  the  chatter  of  the  mess  table,  we  should  have  enough  to 
believe,  should  we  not  ? ' 

^  *  Now,  mind,  a  plain  breakfast,  Smooth.' 

"  We  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  Frascati's.  His  lordship,  I  well  knew, 
was  a  gourmet,  and  I  did  order  a  plain  breakfast.  I  had  as  pretty  a 
little  set  out  for  two  as  their  Italian  cA^  could  dress.  I  could  see  that 
Lord  Sparrowgrass  appreciated  the  compliment.  The  two  Napoleons  I 
laid  out  for  the  breakfast  were  not  badly  spent. 

"  Well,  we  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things.     His  lordship  was  in  a 
thorough  good  humour,  and  vowed  that  he  would  contradict  any  report 
he  heard  when  he  returned  to  London.' 
" '  Where  do  you  purpose  going  ? '  said  he. 

"  *  To  Italy,  my  lord,  in  a  week.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  anything 
about  billiards  ?  I  met  a  Frenchman  the  other  day  who  challenged  me 
and  who  took  a  little  of  my  wife's  money  away.  I  must  practise  a 
little.  Grargon,  bring  me  the  noU^  and  tell  me  where  there  is  a  good 
table.' 

"  To  be  thought  a  crack  player,  was  my  lordship's  weakness.  All 
men  have  their  weak  points,  and  Sparrowgrass  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  he  was  the  finest  billiard  player  in  the  world,  when  even 
a  baby  could  beat  him. 
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*<  <  ril  give  you  b  lesson,  Smooth,'  sajs  be,  taking  my  ann,  aad 
strolling  out.  *  It  shall  pay  you  for  your  break&st  There  are  bat 
few  men  who  can  give  so  good  a  stroke  as  I  can.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
for  two  or  three  hours,  if  your  wife  will  not  miss  you.' 

'* '  She  will  miss  me,  my  lord,'  said  I ;  *  but  there  is  one  thing  certain, 
that  when  she  knows  with  whom  I  spent  my  time,  she  wUl  excnse  me.' 

'*  ^  What  is  the  use  of  making  a  short  story  long,'  continued  the  Gap- 
tain,  partly  speaking  to  his  son,  and  partly  addressing  himself  'Before 
I^rd  Sparrowgrass  had  lefl  the  billiard-rooms  he  knew  a  great  deal 
more  of  his  play  than  he  did  before.  He  lost  fifteen  hundred  poundi 
to  me.  I  must  say  that  he  challenged  me  to  play,  and  even  staked  the 
fir^t  ten  pounds.  I  refused  to  play  so  high,  having,  aa  I  said  truly 
enough,  only  a  five-pound  note  about  me ;  and  I  did  not  want,  I  said,  to 
xun  to  my  hotel  Sparrowgrass  said,  laughingly,  that  we  oonld 
manage  that ;  and  won  my  money  willingly  enough ;  he  gave  me  my 
revenge,  and  you  know  the  result, 

'*  Bless  you,  you  need  not  pity  him.  I  often  think  Proyidenoe  threv 
him  in  my  way.  He  looked  very  suspiciously  on  me  aa  he  gave  me 
mj  cheque,  one  for  the  whole  amount,  minus  about  fifty  pounds  ready 
money,  which  he  had  about  him. 

'^  So,  here  was  I,  set  up  again  in  the  world.  I  had  a  consnltatio& 
with  myself  as  to  what  I  shoiidd  do.  To  go  back  again  to  my  ugly  wife 
was  absurdly  out  of  the  question.  I  therefore  went  to  the  BouleTsrd, 
took  a  bed  at  Frascati's,  and  slept  sweetly  with  my  cheque  under  my 
pillow,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  unmarried  and  had  still  a  splendid  ffoh 
pect  before  me." 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

ZHI  OAfZAIK's  HAM!  AFTIikBa  HI  TBI  FAmS. 

''  I  must  pause  here.  By  the  way,  Benjamin,  I  am  thirsty,  and  a 
littie  of  your  excellent  —  thank  you,  I  did  not  see  the  bottle.  Do 
you  know  that  I  have  adapted  myself  so  to  circumstances  that  I  think 
this  as  good  as  champagne.  I  was  just  about  to  remark  that  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  consider  how  admirably  I  behaved  in  the  matter  of 
Lord  Sparrowgrass.  •  Providence,  with  an  evident  design,  threw  bim 
in  mj  way.  He  was  a  baby  in  my  hands ;  I  could  have  won  three 
thousand  pounds  as  easily  as  I  did  half  the  sum,  but  I  forgave  him  the 
other,  and  was  content  with  my  winnings.  I  often  look  back,  Benja- 
min, and  admire  the  actions,  the  generous  actions,  of  my  youth.  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  I  should  act  quite  as  nobly  if  tiie  oocsaion 
were  again  presented  me.  But  well,  weU,  we  old  people  should  never 
repent  of  being  good." 

'*  I  don't  think  many  of  us  have  any  occasion  for  that,"  interrupted 
my  uncle. 

"  I  doubt,"  said  I,  '*  whether  my  father  were  quite  light  in  what  be 
did.  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyseUl'  Now  one  oannot 
love  one's  neighbour  when " 
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^'  What  a  singularly  perverse  mind  you  have,  Plantagenet.  Those 
notions  were  pastoral  and  normal,  suited  for  pastoral  times.  We  have 
now  nothing  left,  but  plainly  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves." 

"  Not  when  that  best  includes  the  ivorst  for  any  one  else.*' 

''  Tut,  tut.  What  a  mare's  nest  the  boy  is  finding  1  But  I  like  to 
bear  him  talk :  it  is  positively  refreshing.  Continue  in  that  way,  my 
child,  and  add  to  it  the  necessary  caution  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  enjoy  unlimited  credit  wherever  you  go," 

^^  If  you  want  to  get  on  in  life,  remember,  you  must  talk  like  it, 
but  not  act  like  it ;  there's  the  push,"  said  my  uncle. 

'*  Yery  concisely  expressed ;  but  to  return  to  our  wandering  sheep, 
Ailer  breakfasting  very  thoroughly  and  nicely  in  the  scdon  at  Fras- 
cati's,  I  sallied  out  the  next  morning,  and  ordered  and  paid  for  a  fresh 
equipment,  for  I  had  left  all  my  luggage  with  the  she  dragon  at 
Meurica'St  I  then  drew  out  my  plans,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
London,  to  Stevens'  Hotel,  Clifford-street,  Bond-street,  I  determined 
to  live  there  as  a  quiet  military  gentleman.  I  said  nothing  to  any- 
body, but  deposited  my  money  in  the  safest  bank  I  could  find,  and  sat 
about  living  economically.  Had  I  an  arithmetical  brain  I  should  have 
turned  my  money  to  good  accoimt  by  speculating  in  the  funds,  by 
time  bargains,  and  what  not ;  as  it  was,  I  could  only  sit  down  and 
wait.  To  wait  for  months,  with  a  mill-stone  tied  round  one's  neck.  To 
wait,  not  for  months  merely,  but  for  years.  To  have  no  hope  what- 
ever, since  the  person  against  whom  you  were  living  was  just  as 
healthy  and  as  young  as  yourself.  To  run  a  neck  with  neck  race  for 
life  with  your  hated  wife ;  to  know  that,  in  that  race,  you  are  not  an 
inch  in  advance.  Many  is  the  time  when  I  paced  up  and  down  my 
little  chamber  in  despair,  thinking  whether  I  should  shoot  myself  or 
my  cruel  tormenting  wife.  I  could  not  face  the  mess  table  again,  I 
therefore  placed  my  commission  in  the  hands  of  my  agents,  sold  it, 
paid  my  debts,  and  retired  from  the  army.  To  pass  my  time  living  at 
an  expensive  hotel  might  not  seem  very  wise  with  some  people,  but 
with  me  it  was  so.  What  I  wanted  was  an  introduction  to  society, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  hoped  to  find  it.  I  paid  every  tradesman 
when  due.  I  frequented  the  best  shops,  and  was  much  seen  by  the 
best  people.  I  grew  r^pandu  in  society.  Now  and  then  I  met  with 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  generally,  London  is  so  vast,  I  did  not  meet 
many,  and  my  old  tormentors  being  ordered  abroad,  I  was  free  to 
play  my  game. 

'^  Thert  stayed  at  Stevens'  Hotel  a  very  nice  family,  who,  whilst  their 
oountry  mansion  was  being  put  in  repair,  spent  part  of  the  season  in 
London,  and  intended  to  visit,  as  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out, 
the  watering  places.  A  careless  young  son,  the  pet  of  the  family;  a 
girl,  whom  1  thought  an  angel ;  and  a  father  and  mother  of  the  usual 

£»od  sterling  English  kind,  formed  it.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
e  old  gentleman  in  the  reading-room ;  differed  from  him  on  politics, 
and  allowed  him  to  convince  me:  I  became  friendly  with  him,  and 
established  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  ladies.  My  father  here 
paused,  and  addressed  me — 

**  Plantagenet,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  particularly  mind  this  portion 
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of  my  narrative.  If  jon  want  to  be  friends  with  any  man  bow  to 
his  opinions — not  subserviently,  that  shows  the  boor.  A  man  whose 
desires  are  so  gross  as  to  be  exhibited  in  his  face,  will  never  gain 
his  end.  Pretend  to  original  ideas,  and  then  let  conviction  steal  over 
you.     You  at  once  disarm  an  enemy  and  gain  a  Iriend. 

**  To  continue, — ^In  a  few  weeks  this  family  of  the  Heartwells  re- 
moved to  Brighton.  I  had  learnt  from  the  maid  where  her  master 
would  stay,  and,  without  bidding  them  good  bye,  lefb  the  very  evening 
I  had  obtained  the  information  and  took  a  room,  one  of  those  usoailj 
occupied  by  the  family,  at  their  hotel.  I  laid  down  that  little  hit  of 
generalship  to  myself  as  I  sat  an  inside  passenger  in  that  fast  coach, 
the  'Brighton  Age,*  then  driven  by  a  baronet.  'Ah!  thought  I, 
my  boy,'  as  I  tipped  him  five  shillings — ^the  proud  beggar  would  have 
tiimed  up  his  nose  at  less — '  ah  I  Sir  Vincent — there's  a  great  differ- 
ence between  your  position  and  mine.  You  are  baronet.  I,  a  d-dtcad 
hair  cutter.  JVni  have  spent  a  fortune ;  /got  cheated  out  of  marrying 
one.  T<m  put  out  your  dog-skin  gloved  hand  for  my  crown  piece,  and 
I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  one,  you  proud  beggar,'  But  yet  my 
heart  was  heavy — the  millstone  was  roimd  my  neck. 

"  The  consternation  of  the  family,  when  they  found  one  of  their  rooms 
taken  by  a  military  gentleman,  was  only  equalled  by  their  surprise  and 
gratitude  when  they  heard  that  I  was  the  lessee,  and  that  I  at  once 
contented  myself  with  a  servant's  garret,  and  gave  up  all  my  comforts 
to  Miss  Amy.  The  old  gentleman  and  lady  were  never  tired  of  saying 
how  very  handsome  it  was  of  me,  and  how  very  happy  it  was  to  meet  a 
friend  at  Brighton.  '  Let  that  be  the  word.  Madam,'  said  I,  gallantly, 
'  and  I  am  repaid.  Let  me  occasionally  avail  myself  of  your  society, 
and  /  am  your  debtor.' 

"The  old  lady  was  taken  with  my  grands  air^  and  the  very  next  day  I 
received  an  invitation  to  dinner.  We  grew  intimate.  I  used  to  ac- 
company the  young  people  in  their  drives  and  rides.  I  had  bought  a 
nice  hack,  and  practised  her  every  morning  on  the  downs.  I  occasionally 
won  a  little  money  of  the  brother,  and  let  him  remain  in  my  debt  In 
short  everything  went  on  swimmingly,  and  had  I  not  been  a  married 
man,  Miss  Amy  Heartwell  would  not  long  have  kept  her  maiden  name; 
I  made  love  to  her  very  earnestly  I  assure  you. 

"  You  must  have  been  a  double-dyed  villain  to  have  done  so,'' 
blurted  out  my  uncle. 

"  Not  at  all,  Benjamin.  How  did  I  know  how  long  my  wife  would 
live.  I  could  not — no  poor  man  can — afford  to  throw  a  chance  away. 
We  grew  so  fond  of  each  other,  or  rather  the  yoimg  lady  did  of  me, 
that  she  wondered  I  know  why  I  did  not  propose.  She  put  it  down 
to  the  very  best  motives  (women  are  so  stupid),  and  fancied  that  my 
poverty  kept  me  from  speaking.  We  were  one  day  walking  on  the 
sands — the  father  and  mother  a  little  in  advance,  the  brother  loitering 
behind  talking  to  an  acquaintance, — when  she  suddenly  asked  me 
about  my  family.  I  told  her  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  name. 
That  my  family  was  very  old  but  poor ;  my  brother — ^you  must  forgive 
me,  Benjamin — a  rich  civilian  in  India,  who  allowed  me  a  certain  in- 
come, and  from  whom  I  had  certainly  expectations ;  bat  bless  you, 
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Madam,  one  cannot  depend  npon  that,  said  I;  lie  may  be  married 
now,  and  haye  a  half-dozen  coloored  children  in  the  hands  of  his 
Ajahs. 

*'  She  laughed  outright  at  this  with  a  gleeful  healthy  laugh,  showing 
her  beautiful  white  teeth,  shining  in  contrast  with  her  sun-burnt  cheek, 
coloured  warmly  in  the  centre  like  a  ripe  peach.  I  think,  Benjamin, 
that  a  pretty,  healthy,  English  girl,  by  the  sea  side,  on  a  bright  fresh 
English  morning,  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  all  creation." 

"  You  are  not  fax  wrong,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  the  very  water  seems  to  be 
murmuring  about  her  beauty,  and  old  ocean  runs  up  with  whispering 
wavelets  to  kiss  her  pretty  little  feet,  and  as  if  annoyed  at  her  coy 
modesty,  every  now  and  then  gathers  up  a  wave  sufficient  to  rush 
swiftly  in,  and  bursting  into  spray,  sprinkles  her  with  the  holy  water 
which  runs  round  the  world." 

''  You  are  poetical  for  a  saddler,"  Benjamin. 

"  Aye,'*  continued  the  old  fellow,  "  there's  enough  in  them  gals  to 
make  one.  Bless  the  English  girls,  wherever  they  may  be ;  they  carry 
with  them  pxire  hearts  and  thoughts,  I'm  sure,  and  confound  the  man 
of  any  country,  kith,  kin,  or  nation,  who  would  seek  to  do  them  harm." 

^'  I  did  not  think  the  worse  of  my  uncle  because  he  pronounced 
some  of  the  words  he  uttered  badly,  nor  did  I,  when  I  saw  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  good  soul,  care  much  about  the  aspirate  of  his  H.'s. 

"  You  translate  my  own  opinion  into  language,  Benjamin,"  said  the 
captain,  sententiously.  ^'  But  to  continue.  Amy,  after  this,  praised 
almost  everything  I  said,  foimd  the  morning  brighter,  and  was  full  of 
glee.  She  had  discovered,  she  thought — the  reason  of  my  silence.  She 
honoured  me  for  it." 

Benjamin  Smooth  groaned. 

"  That  evening  the  old  lady,  after  coffee — the  ladies  had  been  alone 
whilst  we  finished  the  bottle-— came  to  me  and  talked  of  her  daughter, 
what  a  dear  girl  she  was  ! — 

"  She  is,  indeed,  ma'am,  said  I," — ^how  she  wished  her  to  be  happily 
settled,  married,  in  fact,  not  so  much  to  a  rich  man  as  to  one  thoroughly 
good  and  honourable,  for,  thank  Heaven,  an  aimt  had  endowed  her 
Amy  with  enough  for  both,  even  were  her  husband  poor." 

"I  know  it,  madam,"  said  I.  ''But  her  fortune  is  the  least  of 
Miss  Heartwell's  good  qualities." 

'*  She  is  looking  down  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  now, — 'tis  the 
only  part  of  the  paper  an  English  girl  ever  cares  to  read.  I  dare  say, 
she  wonders,  gossiped  the  old  lady,  slyly,  when  her  own  marriage  will 
be  announced.    Mrs.  Heartwell  gave  me  a  curious  glance  as  she  said  this. 

"  Oh,  Mamma  I "  cried  Amy,  in  astonishment,  running  up  to  us, 

"you  are  concerned  here,  Mr.  Smooth.     I  have  found  out  another 

gentleman  of  your  name,  and  it  was  only  this  morning  that  you  told 

me  you  were  the  only  one  of  the  race  in  England."    She  pointed  to  an 

annoimcement.     My  head  swam  as  I  read  it. 

"Oa  the  8th  insi,  at  No.  45,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Smooth,  late  of  the  46th,  of  a  ion  and  heir." 

"  The  most  extraordinary  paragraph  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  said  I, 
with  a  shudder, 

(To  he  continued,) 


ISS  tfiV  TRlill. 
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BT  3,  fioLLOrQIHXAD. 

I  Witt  no  longer  conceal  the  fkct  from  ftn  excited  world:  lamtheman-^ 
tlie  miscreant^ the  morbid  maniac —the  misguided  wretch,  if  yon  iriO 
have  it  so,  who  burned  down  Shakespeare^s  house,  on  the  night  of  the 
eighteenth  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- seren.    I  am 
not  an  irresponsible  being ;  I  am  cool  and  collected^  I  am  in  fuU  pos- 
session of  all  mj  faculties,  I  never  even  wrote  a  commentary  unon  the 
works  of  the  man  whose  memory  I  hare  injured,  I  was  not  nuniri 
into  the  execution  of  the  deed  by  any  rash  impulse,  it  was  a  well- 
matured,  deliberate  act,  and  I  glory  in  it.     It  is  not  given  to  aU  ffleU 
to  have  high  aspirations.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  Lord  Cardigan  would  have  been  content  with  describing 
it.      Many  men  have  shot  at  royalty,  some  have  stolen  Babylonian 
testers,  others  have  cracked  a  Portland  vase.     There  are  acme  inferior 
minds  that  find  a  feeble  pleasure  in  carving  the  name  of  the  beloved 
one  across  the  nose  of  an  Elgin  marble,  or  poking  an  umbrella  through 
a  Holy  Family.     Others,  who  would  shrink  from  the  crime  of  de&<nn| 
a  statue,  will  "  edit "  a  book,  and  scrawl  it  all  over  with  "  notes, 
signed  with  their  names  at  full  length.     Many  well-regulaUd  members 
of  literary  society  have  not  the  courage  to  strike  an  enemy  on  tbC 
mouth  in  the  open  highway,  they  call  him  anonymously  a  liar,  a  thief 
and  a  jackass,  in  the  columns  of  their  particular  organ,  and  they  sAd 
their  children  to  the  sea-side  with  the  proceeds  of  the  article.     I  ani 
a  practical  man,  and  do  not  war  with  inkstands.     If  I  thought  Maho- 
met an  impostor,  I  should  not  write  tracts  to  prove  him  so,  1  should 
tear  his  cofiln  down  though  all  Mecca  ran  with  molten  lead.     I  hate 
Shakespeare,  and  I  have  annihilated  the  accursed  bam  that  has  foryestft 

attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  as  his  birthplace. 

I  will  explain  all — the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect — the  origin  of  my 

hate,  and  my  motive  for  action. 1  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy 

— a  tragedy  in  twelve  acts,  with  thirty-six  tableaux,  and  seventy-ttro 
scenes,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  deaths,  murders  111  every 
form  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  suggest,  in  which  the  dead  were 
piled  up  in  the  orchestra  as  they  were  in  a  plague-pit  of  the  olden 
time,  and  the  blood  was  mopped  up  like  water  between  the  parts — 
(for  which  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  was  requested,)  and  which 
Was  strengthened  by  a  metaphysical  undercurrent  that  would  have 
employed  the  analytical  powers  of  the  critics  till  the  day  of  judgment 
This  monument  of  my  genius,  the  result  of  twelve  years  seclusion 
hard  study,  and  unremitting  toil,  was  destroyed  by  a  set  of  whirlinj 
bacchanals  in  as  many  minutes.  When  my  work  was  completed,  ft 
was  placed  in*the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  manager  in  London  for 
perusal,  lime  rolled  on.  Shakespeare  was  on  the  stage,  Was  in  the 
bills,  was  in  the  green-room,  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  theatre. 
I  received  no  communication.  1  waited  two  years ;  and  sdU  Shake- 
speare held  possession  of  the  field.     When  I  saw  the  eternal  ttoder- 
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lining  of  liifl  name  in  the  bills,  I  felt  that  I  could  hare  tmmg  the  neck 
of  the  Swan  of  Aron.  One  memorable  morning  the  newspaper  con- 
reyed  to  mj  anxious  ejes  the  startling  intelligence  that  part  of  the 
theatre  had  been  burned  down  bj  an  accident  during  the  performance  of 
A  play  of  Shakespeare's — the  eternal  Shakespeare's — on  the  prerious 
night.  I  rushed  to  the  place  and  fotmd  my  worst  forebodings  realised. 
A  troop  of  supers,  maddened  by  the  wild  gyrations  of  a  Satyr  dance, 
had  accidentally  fijred  the  threatre,  and  the  library  with  all  its  contents 
was  totally  destroyed.  I  will  not  dwell  further  upon  the  painful  sub- 
ject Compensation-^poor  satisfaction — ^was  offered  me,  and  at  once 
refused.  My  hatred  of  Shakespeare  had  now  developed  into  a  settled 
plan  of  reyenge,  and  I  avoided  anything  that  might  have  turned  me 
from  my  purpose.  I  decided  at  once  to  destroy  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
—the  butcher's  shop,— the  miserable  hut  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

I  am  not  a  man  to  sleep  upon  my  resolves.  The  next  day  found 
me  walking  up  the  quiet  street  of  Stratford.  I  entered  the  house  in 
which  the  play-wright,  my  enemy,  was  bom,  with  a  strange  pleasure 
akin  to  that  which  a  Huron  Indian  might  feel  when  the  scalp  of  the 
whi^  man  is  in  his  grasp,  or  a  native  of  Otaheite,  while  surveying  the 
approach  of  a  vessel  of  victims.  It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  prayed  for  the  shades  of  night,  that  I  might  commence  the  work 
of  destruction.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  punishment  that  deterred  me 
even  then,  in  the  broad  daylight,  from  pulling  down  the  findl  rafters,  and 
crunching  the  whitewashed,  autograph  scribbled  wall  in  my  sacrificial 
hand :  it  was  the  fear  of  failure.  I  restrained  myself  by  a  superhuman 
effort,  and  went  calmly  over  the  premises,  listening  with  affected  atten- 
tion to  the  story  of  tne  female  guide.  Here  he  was  bom ; — here  the 
viper  was  nourished  that  had  stung  me  to  the  heart  

She  read  over  to  me  the  list  of  the  worshippers  at  the  shrine ;  read 
them  from  where  they  were  registered,  on  window  panes,  on  the 
ceiling,  in  comers,  across  each  other  on  the  wall — upon  the  floor — 
within  the  chimney — clustering  upon  the  ricketty  door,  a  curious 
mosaic  of  human  names,  from  the  vice-regent  of  God  upon  earth  to 
the  common  hangman.  How  very  like  a  lot  of  commentators  they 
looked,  the  clinging  parasites.  She  told  me  how  kings  had  come  to 
that  wretched  hut,  come  with  all  their  state  and  left  it  at  the  door, 
entering  meek  and  humble  as  the  poorest  of  us  all.  How  one  whose 
name  the  world  had  learned  to  curse  was  found  in  tears,  thinking, 
perhaps,  of  all  his  misspent  life ;  thinking  of  the  bitter  pages  of  history ; 
thinking  how  few  would  seek  His  princely  birthplace  with  feelings  of 
love  and  reverence,  save  for  its  splendid  architecture,  its  gorgeous 
pictures,  its  works  of  genius  which  he  could  only  buy.  Did  I  waver 
in  my  stem  resolve  ?  Perhaps,  for  a  moment :  but  I  thought  of  my 
burning  play  and  steeled  my  heart.  I  paid  the  fee  to  my  conductress, 
nearly  the  last  fee  she  was  destined  to  receive,  and  descended  the 
stairs.     At  the  door  was  a  lounging  London  idler,  with  a  party  of 

ladies,  who  inquired  in  a   drawling  tone, — "Aw,  is    thid 

Shakespeare's  house  ?  "  No,  I  thought,  as  1  Wended  my  way  to  the 
inn,  it  is  mine, — mine,  body  and  soul. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  by  uine  o'clock.  In  the  part  of  the  town 
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where  the  house  stood,  you  could  scarcely  see  across  the  road.  Before 
ten  the  street  was  clear,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  bad  retired  to 
rest,  and  only  here  and  there  did  a  solitary  candle  linger  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  bed-chambers,  slightly  relieving  the  surrounding  gloom. 
I  sallied  forth,  nerved  for  the  deed,  and  fully  prepared  wiUi  the 
materials  for  executing  it.  Half-a-dozen  balls  of  pitched  tow,  and 
some  fusees  to  light  them  with,  were  what  I  had  prepared  for  the  task. 
I  arrived  before  the  house,  no  living  creature  watdiing  my  footsteps, 
and  found  the  upper  window  slightly  open,  as  if  favouring  my  design. 
The  fusee  and  the  ball  of  tow  were  in  my  hand.  Did  I  hesitate  at 
that  instant  ?  Perhaps  I  did,  but  like  an  ancient  Image-Breaker,  I 
overcame  the  momentary  weakness,  and  hurled  the  burning  misnie 
into  the  sacred  room.  A  faint  light  followed  the  act,  which  rose  and 
fell  several  times,  until  at  last  it  settled  into  a  deep  glow,  and  I  knew 
then  that  the  house  of  laj  enemy,  with  all  its  traditions,  its  memorials 
and  associations,  would,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  be  numbered 

with  the  things  that  were. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  bewildered  townspeople  rose  from 
their  beds,  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  I  stood  on 
one  side,  watching  the  crowd,  their  faces  lighted  up  witb  the  glow  of 
the  fire.  I  watched  them  sternly  and  calmly  as  the  dealer  out  of 
retributive  justice.  Some  there  were  who  looked  on  with  a  vacant 
gaze  of  speechless  astonishment, — ^boors,  irreclaimable  boors  ; — others 
whose  faces  beamed  with  savage  satisfaction,  the  animal  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  fire ; — some  more  thoughtful  or  calciilating  than  the  rest  pre* 
»  sented  sorrowful  countenances,  which  plainly  showed  that  they  felt  the 

glory  of  the   town   was   departing.      One   little   group    particularlj 
attracted  my  attention  ;  they  were  four  Germans  from  Munich.     They 
had  only  just  arrived  in  the  town,  on  a  pilgrimage  of  duty  to  the  birth- 
place of  Shakespeare,  and  had  scarcely  arranged  for  quarters  at  an 
hotel  when  they  were  called  out  to  witness  the  fire.     It  was  not  easy, 
at  first,  to  make  them  understand  that  the  fast  consuming  ruin  before 
them  was  the  house  of  the  playwright,  the  house  they  had  travelled  so 
far   to   see.     Perhaps   they  lingered  too   long   amidst  the  seducing 
gaieties  of  the  Metropolis ;  perhaps  they  had  been  indolent,  and  missed 
an  earlier  train ;  whatever  the  cause,  when  the  fact  dawned  upon  them 
a  concerted  groan  broke  from  the  party,  and  a  shadow  of  remorsefal 
reproach  spread  over  their  faces.     They  had  journeyed  painfully  to 
the  hallowed  shrine  to  find  that  its  place  knew  it  no  more ;  to  find  the 
sacred  fountain  filled  with  sand  from  which  they  had  hoped  to  refresh 
their  craving  souls.     That  night  four  Wilhelm  Meisters  went  to  bed 
in  the  humble  sleeping-rooms  of  the  "  Red  Lion.**    The  crowd  all  this 
time  was  active,  but  it  was  the  unorganised  activity  of  bewilderment 
and  fear.     However,  they  saved  the  solitary  female  in  the  house — mj 
guide  of  the  afternoon — though  they  could  not  preserve  a  stone  of  the 
building.     She  passed  me  in  their  arms,  uttering  loud  protestations 
that  she  had  put  out  her  candle.     To  crown  the  evening's  proceedings, 
the  local  fire-engine  made  its  appearance,  slowly  dragged  by  some  aged 
paupers,  who  had  been  roused  out  of  their  beds,  and  were  hardly  awake 
enough  to  know  what  they  were  doing.     It  arrived  on  the  spot  just  si 
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the  last  darting  flame  had  died  away,  and  the  choking  Avhite  smoke 
began  to  ascend  from  the  few  embers  that  were  yet  left  unconsumed 
upon  the  ground.  The  town's-people  now  gathered  together  in  little 
conversational  groups  ;  some  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  house 
was  always  "  a  rotten  old  sty ;  **  others  were  gathered  round  an  ener- 
getic man,  who  was  demonstrating  that  the  fire  arose  purely  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  I  observed  an  active-looking  man  get  into 
a  gig,  and  drive  sharply  out  towards  the  Leamington-road.  He  was 
hastening  to  telegraph  the  disaster  to  the  London  papers.  I  took  the 
hint,  and  returned  to  my  inn ;  a  gig  was  soon  got  ready,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  I  was  at  Warwick,  seated  in  a  first-class  carriage  of 
the  London  mail  train.  My  companions  did  not  disturb  me ;  they  had 
come  through  from  the  North,  and  were  mere  btmdles  of  clothes, 
sleeping  in  varied  and  painful  postures.  If  Birmingham  had  been 
burned  down,  it  woidd  not  have  distxirbed  them.  As  for  myself,  my 
revenge  was  satisfied;  and  feeling  a  sense  of  repletion  like  a  starving 
man  afler  a  full  meal,  I  slept  soundly.  At  six  o'clock  the  same  morn- 
ing I  reached  my  lodgings  without  having  met  with  any  indication 

that  the  catastrophe  at  Stratford- on- A  von  was  yet  known  in  town. 

When  I  went  to  my  club — about  twelve  o'clock  the  same  day,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  new  feeling  that  had  supplanted  my  old  passion  of 
revenge.  I  felt  now  as  if  I  had  the  power  of  making  myself  invisible, 
and  mingling  in  the  world  to  hear  the  opinions  of  my  fellow-men  upon 
the  deed  of  last  night,  without  divulging  my  participation  in  it.  Enter- 
ing the  news-room,  I  saw  what  I  expected  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  "Times:"— 

(BY   ELECTBIC   TELEGRAPH.) 

GREAT  FIRE  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON! 

TOTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  HOUSE  I 

At  last  I  tasted  the  intoxicating  pleasure  of  being  the  sole  possessor 
of  a  great  secret.  How  glorious  it  was  to  sit  there  and  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  members  upon  the  intelligence,  their  suppositions  as  to 
how  the  fire  occurred,  whether  it  was  the  result  of  accident  or  design, 
the  various  views  which  different  men  took  of  the  loss,  to  be  spoken 
to  upon  the  subject,  and  with  so  much  knowledge  to  affect  an  ignorance 
even  below  the  general  level.  I  now  sympathised  with  the  author  of 
Waverley ;  and  understood  what  Junius  must  have  felt,  as,  wrapt  in 
his  impenetrable  cloak,  he  read  his  letters  in  the  columns  of  Woodfairs 
paper.  I  went  into  the  street,  and  found  little  groups  of  men  talking 
at  comers,  in  omnibuses,  in  banking-houses,  in  coffee-rooms,  upon 
'Change,  on  steam-boats,  in  theatres,  everywhere  the  same,  and  I 
mingled  with  them  as  one  of  a  superior  race.  How  welcome  to  me 
was  the  flood  of  newspaper  leaders  which  appeared  upon  the  all- en- 
grossing subject  for  the  next  few  days.  I  can  quote  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  by  heart : — 

Thb  "  Tdim"— if orcA  2Qth,  1867. 

"  Hardly  has  the  public  mind  recovered  fh)m  the  Bhock  caused  by  the  deatnic- 
tion  of  the  Oreat  National  Theatre,  when  it  is  again  subject  to  a  new  trial  by  the 
VOL,   IV.  K 
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inielligeDce  conveyed  in  our  columns  of  yesterday — the  bouse  in  \9\uxSb.  tht 
immortal  Shakespeare  was  bom  has  ceased  to  exist.    The  eyidence  at  present  be- 
fore us  goes  to  proTO  that  it  has  follen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ooalioe  or  folly  of  some 
miserable  scoundrel  whose  morbid  lore  of  notoriety  will  probably  be  best  serf ed 
by  the  discovery  and  pimishment  which  the  crime  so  well  merits.    There  are  some 
men  to  whom  obscurity  is  so  distasteful  that^  rather  than  not  be  noticed  at  all, 
they  would  sigh  out  a  serenade  to  the  Princess  Royal  under  the  walls  of  Windsor 
Castle,  or  if  not  sentimentally  but  destructively  inclined,  would  fire  a  handful  of 
broad  beans  at  Her  Qradous  Majesty  while  she  was  listening  to  the  improper 
strains  of  tiie  "  Traviata."     If  the  melancholy  wretch,  whom  a  few  days  will  bnog 
to  justice,  had  felt  a  genuine  **  call"  for  Iconoclastic  labour,  there  is  the  WeUington 
Statue  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  other  metropolitan  monstroRities,  that  he  might 
have  sacrificed  to  his  love  of  deatruciaon,  and  not  one  of  the  general  public  would 
have  stayed  his  hand  or  regretted  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed.    But  to  take 
the  trouble  to  journey  into  the  heart  of  Warwickshire — ^for  we  aaeume  that  he  ii 
not  a  local  maniac — and  destroy  the  one  house  in  the  whole  world  whidi  \m 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  eveiy  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  shows  a  malidona 
ingenuity  and  tenacity  of  design  that  removes  the  act  out  of  the  category  of  im* 
puUive  crimes,  and  calls  for  the  most  signal  punishment.    It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  at  once  to  offer  an  ample  rewax^  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender; 
and  we  would  suggest  that  the  dull  monotony  of  the  punishment  should  be  re- 
lieved by  a  periodical  and  public  application  of  the  horsewhip.    The  arrangemcati 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the  event  of  fire,  are  worthy  of  record.    The  oonfiagration 
raged  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half,  during  which  time  about  four  gallons  ol  water 
were  passed  in  domestic  pipkins  for  half  a  mile  £rom  the  river  Avon,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  disaster  the  one  wretched  engine  of  the  place  arrived  upon  the  soene 
of  action,  drawn  by  the  feeble  hands  of  some  eight  or  ten  half-fed  octogenarian 
paupers." 

Th«  "  Daily  Niws"— JforcA  20<A,  1857. 

"  It  is  aatonishing  how  small  a  loss,  in  a  peenniar^  sense,  may  bo  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  national  calamity.  When  we  are  told  of  the  destruction  by  fiire  of  asmaOi 
old,  mean  house  in  a  provincial  town,  we  pass  over  the  paragraph  with  scarcely  a 
glance,  but  when  we  hear  that  that  house  was  the  birthplaoe  of  William 
Shakespeare,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  would  not  have  given 
up  a  colony  rather  than  the  loss  should  have  happened.  A  oold-blooded 
Manchester  utilitarian  may  prove  to  us  by  the  tables  of  an  Insurance  Company,  or 
a  house  agent's  valuation,  that  what  we  are  weeping  about  was,  after  all,  only 
bricks  and  mortar,  that  can  be  replaced  at  less  than  the  price  of  an  ordinary  watch, 
but  let  us  tell  the  mere  political  economist  that  there  are  greater  things  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  The  great  heart  of  the  country  on  an  oocasion  like 
this  is  not  to  be  solaced  by  an  empty  syllogism,  or  a  slice  of  barren  statistics. 
Gone  at  last  is  the  one  material  link  that  bound  us  to  the  poet — the  house  thai 
sheltered  the  infant  head  of  the  inspired  child  is  now  a  melandioly  he^  of 
blackened  ruins.  If  it  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  morbid  love  of  notorie^  of 
some  misguided  villain,  the  mind  trembles  to  think  at  what  a  cost  that  notoriety 
has  been  purchased  ?  Better  for  him  would  it  have  been,  when  he  comes  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  if  he  had  destroyed  the  richest  palace  in  the  land—oTen  the 
ducal  Chatsworth,  with  all  its  treasures  of  art  and  nature,  rather  than  that  one 
humble  cottage  in  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon." 

Th«  "  MoRKiNQ  Advertiser"— JIfdrcA  21ef,  1867. 
"  How  long  will  Englishmen  sit  patiently  under  the  accursed  tyranny  of  R^ 
aggreaaion,  and  the  snake-like,  stealthy  artfulness  of  slimy  Jesuitism?  Kot 
content  with  placing  the  works  of  the  immortal  Shakespeaie,  in  company  with  all 
that  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and  true,  under  the  damning  ban  of  t^e  Index  Expvi- 
gntorium,  their  insatiable  tJiirst  for  conquest  and  hatred  of  freedom  have  led  them 
to  destroy  the  nest  after  trying  to  kill  the  bird— have  led  them  to  bum  down 
Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford  on -Avon.      Before  the  fkoes  of  our  snfieriog 

countrymen  we  boldly  accuse  the  emUsaries  of  the  Pope  of  this  dastardly  a*** 
fietnout  crime  /  ^  j-     ^  ^ 
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^  "Retkolds's  Newspamr**— Jfara  21«f,  1867. 

The  house  of  Shakespeare— the  man  of  the  people^poor  and  humVleat  it  was, 
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WM  not  too  poor  and  hutnble  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  bloated  arittooraoy.  ft 
has  been  deetrojed  hj  some  toadjing  lord  of  the  manor,  who  wished  to  ingraHate 
btBuelf  with  thnae  susenble  eompounda  of  Tice  and  meannaas,  whose  royal  eyaa 
ware  constantly  o£fonded  by  seeing  such  a  wretched  hovel  command  more  Tenersp 
tion  than  all  ti^eir  leprous  palaoea.  The  transparent  faroe  of  an  inquest  will  be 
gone  through,  but  when  ground-down  tenants  oompose  the  Jury  and  tyrannical 
landlords  the  judges^  it  is  not  diificult  tn  foresee  the  result." 

Thb  "  kiEXSMV^— March  2ltt,  1867. 
"  The  public  mind  has  been  greatly  shocked  to  hear  that  the  house  usually  called 
Shakespeare's,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  we  shall, 
probably,  offBiid  many  of  our  readers  when  we  say  that  we  are  not  sony  for  it.  It 
ia  St  all  times  an  unpopular  and  ungraoions  task  to  andeaTour  to  dispel  pleasinf 
illusions  and  arrive  at  Uie  prosaic  truth,  but  it  must  be  done.  The  man  who  iirsi 
discovered  that  our  patron  saint,  St.  Q«oige,  was  a  meat  salesman  at  Marseilles, 
was  not  thanked  for  the  discovery,  but  he  was  a  public  benefactor  for  all  that. 
The  evidence  that  William  Shakespeare  the  dramatist  was  ever  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  gi  oO— aa  we  have  before  stated  in  this  joumal~(ante  p.  418,  p.  012, 18(M)), 
has  always  seemed  to  us  of  the  most  untrustworthy  description.  But  that  he  was 
horn  in  the  town  we  most  distinctly  deny,  and  the  length  of  time  that  this  belief 
has  obtained,  and  the  strength  of  that  belief  are  only  fresh  instances  of  that 
etdpable  indolence  and  negligence  of  editors — so  called — who  will  take  the  most 
improbable  and  contradictory  statements  for  granted  rather  than  go  into  the  next 
street  to  teat  their  accuraoy.  Our  space  this  week  will  not  allow  of  our  gdnginto 
full  details,  but  we  may  state  that  we  have  important  documents  in  our  possession 
proving  incontestibly  two  things:  first  that  the  whoU  itreet  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
m  which  the  house  said  to  be  William  Shakespeare's  birthplace  stands,  was  built 
by  a  Birmingham  contractor  in  1698,  or  one  hundred  and  twenW-nine  years^  after 
Shakea|>eare  ia  said  to  havs  come  into  existenoe;  and  secondly,  that  WiUlaa 
SSiakespeare  the  dramatist  was  bom,  lived,  and  died  at  Stratford  in  Essex,  called 
by  Chaucer  "  Strattforde^tte-Bowe.'* 

Some  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  deed  was  done ;  and  tiie 
memoiy  of  it  is  now  beginning  to  grow  Mnter  in  the  pnbHo  mind.  A 
Gorernment  reward  was  offered,  but  the  rain  has  nearly  washed  the 
placard  from  the  walls,  or  it  has  been  covered  over  by  the  amusements 
of  the  hour.  I  have  never  yet  divulged  who  I  am.  That  is  a  secret 
that  will  die  with  me. 


MUSINGS   FOR   THE    MONTH. 
Bt  Fbank  E.  Sksdlbt. 


PABT  m. — SEPTEMBER. 

The  First  of  September  I  Eeader,  does  your  heart  leap  at  the  sound 
of  the  words,  as  at  a  trumpet  call  ?  Do  your  cheeks  flush,  your  ejea 
sparkle,  does  your  breath  come  short  and  quick,  and  do  your  legs 
move  involuntaiily,  as  if  they  longed  to  be  at  it  ?  If  not,  taJce  my  word 
for  it,  you  are  no  true  sportsman.  Is  it  possible  that  you  went  to  bed 
last  night  without  ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  Sancho's  appetite  at 
supper?     Poor  Sanchol  who   is   to  work  so  hard  all  day,  without 
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haying  one  bit  of  breakfast,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  his  nose. 
What  an  inconvenient  nose  to  be  the  owner  of! '  Can  anything  short 
of  handcuffs  and  a  straight  waistcoat  keep  you  in  bed  aft^  five 
o'clock?     If  so,  take  my  advice,  lock  np  that  tempting  double-barrel ; 
albeit,  Joe  Manton,  "de  rale  ole  Joe  "  himself,  never  set  eyes  on  a  better ; 
off  with  the  leather  gaiters — ^you'll  go  and  get  your  feet  wet  on  the 
strength  of  them,  depend  upon  it, — catch  a  cold  in  your  head,  and  ren- 
der yourself  a  greater  nuisance — pshaw  I  I  mean  you'll  find  it  a  greater 
nuisance  than  you're  aware  of,  dripping  and  sneezing  like  an  angry 
tea  kettle,  and  all  that  kind  of  wretchedness,  not  to  mention  the  wear 
and  tear  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  the  consumption  of  water-grueL 
You  had  better  give  it  up  at  once ;  be  advised,  discard  your  shooting 
jacket — those  great  pockets  would  only  annoy  you,  by  presenting  an 
hiatus  valde  deflendus  at  the  end  of  the  day;  indue  your  dressing  gown 
and  slippers,  ring  for  coffee  and  the  cat ;    and  as  you   tpere  unwise 
enough  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  sit  down  and  write  an  article  against 
the  game  laws  for  some  slow  morning  paper,  and  sign  it  "  Philo  Per- 
dicis,"  if  you  affect  the  classical,  or  "Anti-Popgun,"  if  you  prefer 
doing  the  jocose.     But  I  feel  certain  the  majority  of  our  masculine 
readers  did  assure  themselves  of  their  pointer's  well-being  over  night, 
and  were  up  with  and  ready  for  the  lark ;  for  which  small  dicky-bird 
(whether  vocalising  at  "  heaven's  gate,"  or  roasted  with  bread  crumbs) 
we  have  a  profound  respect,  though  we  are  aware  the  Swan  of  Avon 
designates  it  a  "  bumpkin  fowl ;" — but  that  may  have  been  jealousy, 
because  the  lark  was  about  the  only  created  thing  that  could  look 
down  upon  Shakespeare.     This  by  the  way,  however.     Well,  it  is  a 
quarter-past  five ;  you  have  eaten  a  good,  but  not  a  heavy  breakfast, 
examined  your  pockets  for  the  tenth  time  (we've  been  counting,  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing,)  to  see  that  nothing  essential  is  left  behind ; 
caps,  wadding,  powder,  shot — all  the  materials  for  slaughter,  not  for- 
getting the  pocket  pistol  charged  with  nothing  more  deadly  than  eau- 
de-vie,  (is  that  abuU,  or  a  pun  ?)  all  are  there ;  so  now  for  the  ineffable 
double  barrel.     Bless  its  brown  muzzle,  how  killing  it  looks  !     Yes,  of 
course,  bring  it  up  to  your  shoulder,  and  take  a  sight  at  that  impudent 
cock-sparrow  sitting  on  the  rose-tree,  with  all  the  dignity  of 

"Jove  in  his  chair, 
Of  the  skies  the  lord  mayor/' 

congratulating  himself  (the  sparrow,  not   Jove),    that  he  is  not  a 
partridge. 

^'  Hallo !  Jem"  (the  boy  about  the  place  is  always  called  Jem,  the 
name  goes  with  the  situation,  we  imagine,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pharoahs,  Ptolemies,  &c.),  '^  bring  round  Sancho,  and  the  retriei'er.'' 
"Ye'es,  sirr."  And  while  he's  gone,  suppose  you  load:  but  first 
shake  a  little  powder  into  each  barrel,  and  squib ;  there's  no  good  in 
losing  the  first  shot  because  the  '^  ineffable  "  happens  to  be  damp  this 
misty  morning.  Crack  1  crack  I  and  off  goes  the  sparrow  in  mortal  terror, 
almost  doubting  whether  he  has  not  made  a  mistake  in  his  ornithology, 
and  may'nt  be  a  partridge  after  all.  As  he  disappears,  Jem,  an  amal- 
gamation of  rude  health  and  intense  stupidity,  relieved  by  occasional 
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flashes  of  knowingness,  causmg  one  to  exclaim,  in  the  words,  of 
Balaam,  by  the  writer  of  some  fifteenth  centurj  "Mystery  of  Paris," 
"  J/o»  dne  parky  et  meme  il  parte  hien^ — Jem,  rising  fifteen,  and  attired 
in  the  ghost  of  a  game-keeper's  suit,  evidently  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion from  a  scare-crow,  comes  in  sight,  leading,  or  more  properly  led 
by,  a  splendid  retriever, — what  a  noble  dog ! — while  Sancho  of  the 
sensitive  nostril,  not  perceiving  you  and  the  double-barrel,  dear 
reader,  strains  against  his  collar  intent  on  going  off  at  a  direct  angle 
in  pursuit  of  something,  which  with  his  intelligent  head  raised  high  in 
air,  he  scents,  or  fancies  he  scents ;  thereby  distracting  Jem  with  a 
divided  duty,  and  rendering  the  figure  of  that  much  enduring  lad  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  Austrian  Eagle,  barring  its  second  head.  And 
now,  with  one  thousand  acres  to  shoot  over,  containing  famous  stub- 
bles, standing  beans,  turnips,  and  a  brilliant  little  tit-bit  of  late  clover, 
where  the  birds  lie  as  thick  as  oysters  in  a  barrel,  if  you're  not  "good" 
for  sixteen  brace  at  the  very  least,  its  a  pity ;  and  most  happy  shoidd 
we  be  to  go  through  the  day  with  you — chronicle  each  clever  shot — 
vouch  for  the  incredible  number  of  minutes  Sancho  stood,  with  his 
tail  as  stiflT  as  a  ramrod,  his  fore  foot  slightly  elevated,  and  his  precious 
nose  poked  out  as  if  he  were  trying  (good  dog  !)  to  look  like  a  stuflfed 
crocodile — and  bring  you  comfortably  home  to  dinner  at  a  quarter  to 
eight,  with  a  very  decided  pain  in  your  back,  the  appetite  of  a  famished 
tiger,  thoroughly  used  up,  hni  perfectly  happy. 


MY    INTENDED    ELOPEMENT. 

A  TALE  IN  ONE  SAD  ADVENTUBE. 

Bt  J.  Palobavb  Simpson. 

I  WAS  very  young  then.  For  I  have  been  young — very  young.  There 
is  less  of  a  truism  in  this  simple  assertion  than  may  be  thought  by 
many,  at  a  first  glance.  It  is  not  everybody  who  has  been  very  young, 
or  even  young  at  all.  Some  people  never  have  been,  never  will  be, 
young:  some  only  get  young  as  they  get  old.  A  very  dear  and 
valued  friend  of  mine — I  had  almost  written  "  young  friend,"  for  he  is 
yet  in  his  teens — never  was  young,  I  am  convinced,  even  in  his  cradle. 
Why,  Sir,  he  solemnly  asserted,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  that  he  had  already 
given  up  love  and  taken  to  liquor.  But  I  have  still  hopes  of  him  :  I 
cherish  the  fond  anticipation  that  he  may  grow  young,  one  of  these 
days.  I  think  I  see  some  favourable  symptoms  in  him  of  a  futtire 
progression  in  youthfulness.  I  say  "favourable,"  for  knowledge  6f 
the  world  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the  "  right  thing  "  to  be  young,  in 
spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  to  the  state.  In  fact,  what  is  experience 
worth,  if  it  be  not  earned  ?    Experience  is  no  experience  at  all,  if  it 
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be  not  acquired,  aye !  and  paid  for  pretty  dearly,  too.  It  is  really  one 
of  those  possessions,  tlie  quality  of  which  may  be  measured  by  the 
price  a  man  has  paid  for  tliem :  and  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  most 
sublunary  acquisitions.  Instrucdve  experience  is  a  mere  moral  "  baQ." 
Well,  then  I  I  was  young — very  young.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  I  was  in  love.     Love  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences 

of  real  genuine  youth.     How  I  came  to  fall  in  love  for  the th 

time — ^I  am  really  ashamed  to  mention  the  number  of  times  I  bad 
already  fallen  in  love,  and,  so,  must  leave  the  blank  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  stronger  or  weaker  fancy  of  the  reader,  to  whom  I  make  my 
confession — ^how  I  came  to  fall  in  love,  I  say,  I  will  now  telL  My 
continental  wanderings,  after  taking  my  degree  at  Cambridge,  had 
been  tolerably  extensive :  but  my  experiences  of  life,  even  at  ill-re- 
nowned foreign  courts,  had  not  rubbed  off  much,  if  any,  of  that  pleasant 
Terdant  tint  of  youth,  which  has  been  so  much  ridiculed,  scoffed, 
decried,  but  which  possesses,  in  truth,  a  far  greater  value  than  its 
maligners  dream  of  in  their  philosophy.  On  my  return  to  my  native 
country,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  college 
chimi,  who  had  gone  into  orders,  and  was  residing  in  a  pretty  parson- 
age-house, as  he  told  me,  in  a  pleasant  part  of  one  of  our  midland 
counties.  A  little  change  from  the  gay,  excited,  and  desultory  life  I 
had  been  leading,  to  the  calm  repose  of  ^e  life  of  a  country  parsonage, 
seemed,  in  many  respects,  advisable.  Besides,  my  college  recollec- 
tions of  my  old  **  chum  **  as  a  "  rollicking  chap  "  precluded  the  idea  of 
dulness  in  his  society — even  although  his  letter  assured  me  that  he  had 
"  settled  down  into  a  very  sober  country  curate  " — a  fact  which  the 
utmost  stretch  of  my  powers  of  implicit  credence  would  not  enable  me 
fuUy  to  grasp  ;  but  I  was  wrong.  My  first  glimpse  of  my  old  friend 
went  fax  to  convince  me  of  flie  error  of  my  incredulity.  What  a 
change  in  his  whole  person !  Where  were  the  exuberant  flu£^  whiskers 
of  our  college  era?  Grone — utterly  gone!  Those  locks,  which 
curled  somewhat  wildly  about  his  head  in  former  days,  were  carefully 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  smoothed  down,  as  much  as  their  naturally 
sportive  disposition  would  permit,  on  either  side  of  his  face.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  to  see  him  attired  in  the  Newmarket  "cut- 
away,'* and  the  trowsers  of  the  ''  loudest  check,**  in  which  he  revelled 
as  an  under  graduate.  But,  as  certainly,  mj  mind  had  little  prepared 
itself  for  that  long  blackcoat — that  straight  black  waistcoat,  buttoned  up 
to  the  throat— those  black  continuations,  which  disdained  even  the 
slightest  admixture  of  *'  pepper  and  salt  **-~that  wondrous  tight  white 
cravat,  in  which  I  began  to  have  some  vague  idea  that  he  must  hare 
habitually  slept ;  for  the  next  morning,  and  every  other  morning  duriog 
my  stay,  he  invariably  appeared  at  break&st  in  that  same  white  band- 
age, folded  with  the  same  formal  precision,  and  tied  with  the  same 
accurate  concealment  of  any  fantasy  of  bow  I  A  very  few  days — ^I  may 
say,  a  very  few  hours — convinced  me  also  that  my  incredulity  vas 
quite  as  unjust  regarding  his  "  moral "  as  his  external  man.  I  have 
known  professionals,  of  various  descriptions,  who  were  very  in^gnant 
at  the  thought  that  they  should  be  expected  to  talk  what  is  commonly 
called  "  shop;  "  when  my  only  pleasure  in  their  company  consisted  in 
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hearing  "shop,"  discussed.     "Shop  talk,"  when  confined  to  decent 
bounds,  is  amusing,  and,  may  be,  instructive  to  tlie  uninitiated.     But 
my  old  friend  seemed  to  have  lost  all  possible  powers  of  conversation, 
except  upon  the  one  subject  of  "  shop."     He  discussed  nothing  but 
parish  business,  and  the  state  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  old  Dame  Hos- 
kins,  Gaffer  Brown,  or  that  "  wandering  sheep,"  Jane  Tootles.  His  parish 
affairs  had,  in  his  mind,  a  supremacy  over  those  of  the  nation,  which 
made  even  any  mention  of  the  latter  a  triviality  too  low  to  be  con- 
sidered :  and  what  a  pucker  he  was  always  in  about  them  1     The  "  hen 
with  one  chicken  "  simile  was  forced  upon  my  mind  every  ndnute  of 
the  day,  first  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which  I  had  some  trouble 
in  repressing,  and  afterwards  with  a  sense  of  weariness,  which  made 
me  feel  like  that  dreadful  little  boy,  in  the  story-book,  who  had  been 
good  so  long,  that  he  piteously  begged  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
naughty  for  once  in  a  while,  as  a  "pleasant  change."     Poor,  dear 
Tom !  how  he  cackled  about  his  parish ! — chick !  chick  I  chick  ! — just 
like  the  hen,  alluded  to  above :  and  oh !  when  he  thought  he  nad 
reared  a  duck's  egg,  and  fancied  that  one  of  his  brood  was  waddling 
off  to  the  pool  of  low  chtu'ch  dissent,  how  shrill  were  the  cackles  of  his 
despair!     Poor  dear  Tom  1  how  thoroughly  respectable  and  admirable 
he  was  in  his  calling !  how  energetically  he  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office !     But  all  the  wholesome  medicine  of  esteem  could  not  save 
me  fi:om    the   disease   of  boredom.     I    fell  a  victim  to  fits  of  the 
ailment,  which,  I  contrived,  however,  to  keep  from  the  cognisance 
of  my  good  Tom.     He  has  lived,  to  this  day,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  I  spent  in  his  society  some  of  the  most  amusing  hours  of  my  life  : 
and  I  am  certain  that  these  lines  will  never  meet  his  eye,  unless  pub- 
lished in  a  High  Church  periodical.     My  pleasant  excitements  were 
few  and  far  between.     I  was  graciously  permitted  to  sketch,  but  I  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  views  of  the  parsonage  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass.    Angling  was  allowed  me,  but  reluctantly,  as  possibly  unortho- 
dox.    But  I  never  had  any  taste  for  angling.     I  was  even  granted  the 
solace  of  an  occasional  cigar,  but  with  restrictions.     I  was  obliged 
to  vow  that  I  would  never  smoke  off  the  grounds,  or  on  any  point  of 
them  where  a  stray  villager  might  perchance  espy  me,  engaged  in  this 
unclerical  pleasure;  and  was  solemnly  adjured  never  to  put  fire  to 
tobacco  leaf  on  Sundays.     "  It  would  be  thought  so  very  shocking," 
if  discovered  I     What  had  I  to  do,  then,  under  these  circumstances  ? 
The  result  was  inevitable.     The  only  occupation  left  me  was  to  fall  in 
love.     Alas  !  so  I  did.     I  fell  in  love. 

I  had  every  excuse  for  allowing  this  soft  pastime  of  my  alas !  many 
leisure  hours  to  harden  into  serious  earnest.  Even  now,  when  the 
heart  has  cooled  down  some  degrees  to  a  state  of  lesser  susceptibility, 
and  the  imagination  no  longer  indulges  in  those  exaggeratedly  glowing 
tints,  belonging  to  the  "  first  school"  of  the  lover,  in  which  he  paints 
up  the  object  of  his  affections — even  still,  I  must  admit  that  Sophy 
was  a  bewitching  little  creature.  She  had  such  languishing  dark  eyes 
— such  aprovokingly  kissable  little  mouth— such  a  smart  plump  little 
figure — such  a  profusion  of  those  native  curls,  which  are  the  nets  of 
youthful  English  hearts — such  a  winning  manner  in  all  she  did — and 
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such  a  delicious  naughty  spice  of  coquetry — that  I  am  not  attempting 
to  excuse  myself.  Well,  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  Squire  of 
the  parish :  and  Tom  and  I  always  dined  at  his  house  once  or  twice  a 
week.  **  To  see  her  was  to  love  her."  Of  course  it  was,  under  the 
circumstances.  I  must  say  that  Sophy  took  to  my  affection  most 
kindly.  After  a  short  time,  I  never  pressed  her  hand,  ever  so  gently, 
but  she  pressed  mine  in  return.  Soon  came  the  declaration  of  love ; 
and,  as  soon,  the  fond  avowal  that  it  was  mutual.  Oh  !  those  moments 
of  bliss  I  But  I  must  not  expatiate.  Flushed  with  joy,  the  accepted 
suitor  of  my  Sophia,  the  happy  bridegroom  in  anticipation,  I  boldly 
laid  the  avowal  of  our  love,  and  the  offer  of  my  hand  and  fortune — 
such  as  it  was — ^before  the  father  of  my  adored.  To  my  horror  and 
consternation,  I  received  a  blunt  and  decided  refusal.  The  Squire 
was  a  man  of  the  old  schooL  He  wore  his  prejudices  as  he  wore  his 
top-boots  and  buckskins,  as  a  country  gentleman  of  that  period  con* 
sidered  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  do :  and  he  gloried  in  the  preju« 
dices,  as  much  as  he  gloried  in  the  "  tops  and  buckskins."  He  wouldn't 
hear  of  me  as  a  son-in-law.  I  had  lived  much  in  foreign  parts :  con- 
sequently, I  must  be  a  radical.  I  spoke  outlandish  tongues — ErgOy  I 
must  be  an  infidel.  I  wore  moustaches — Sophy  would  not,  on  any 
account,  allow  me  to  shave  them  off;  so  it  was  equally  clear,  whatever 
my  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  that  I  was  an  atheist  I  am  con- 
vinced  the  old  gentleman  believed,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  that  I  was  a 
frog-eater,  and  devoured  vast  quantities  of  that  obnoxious  aquatic 
reptile  in  secret.  Country  gentlemen,  in  those  days,  still  believed  in 
the  superstition,  that  the  sole  aliment  of  Frenchmen  consisted  in 
roasted  frogs— -or,  perhaps,  unroasted !  It  was  nothing  to  the  purpose 
that  I  had  then  been  a  dweller  in  almost  eyerj  part  of  the  Continent, 
except  France.  All  foreigners,  at  that  time,  were,  in  the  country- 
gentleman's  notions  of  geography,  "  French  dogs ;  **  as,  even  to  this 
time,  all  foreigners,  in  common  Italian  nomenclature,  bear  the  name 
of  "  TedrschL*'  Certainly,  the  old  gentleman  never  would  have  had 
his  suspicions  respecting  my  frog  propensities  confirmed,  in  any  way, 
unless  it  may  have  been  when  I  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  wan- 
dering near  that  pond  at  the  end  of  the  south  plantation,  on  that 
bright  balmy  evening,  when  Sophy  hung  so  closely  on  my  arm,  and  I 
remember  that  the  croaking  of  some  myriads  of  those  animals,  in  that 
pond,  was,  "  on  that  occasion  only,"  as  the  song  of  the  most  luscious 
nightingales  in  my  ears.  But  I  verily  believe,  the  Squire  would  have 
as  soon  consented  to  wear  the  trowsers  and  bluchers  of  more  modem 
date,  as  to  part  with  a  well-cherished  prejudice.  Country  gentlemen 
have  got  over  those  prejudices  now-a'-days :  and,  in  so  far,  we  are 
considerably  in  advance  of  our  neighbours  over  the  water.  They  can 
afford  to  give  up  their  anti-English  antipathies :  but  they  seem  as  if 
they  would  as  soon  part  with  their  front  teeth  as  their  prejudices  as  to 
les  mcBurs  Anglaises,  Among  the  thousand  and  one  other  little  pet 
fancies,  in  which  they  still  persist,  as  to  our  doings,  no  asseverations, 
however  solemn,  can  persuade  them  that  we  are  not  in  the  daily 
practice  of  selling  our  wives  in  Smithfield  market,  and  that  jemus 
Lords  are  not  in  the  nightly  habit  of  "  boxing  "  les  mux  Watchmen  in 
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la  Place  de  Piccadili,  or  on  the  magmfiques  quota  de  la  Tamisel  The 
Teritable  Squire  of  those  days  ivas  still  the  most  obstinate  of  human 
kind.  At  all  events,  nothing  could  persuade  the  old  gentleman  to 
give  me  his  daughter.  I  have  every  inclination  to  admit  now,  that, 
1  dare  say,  he  was  perfectly  right  in  his  conclusions,  although  far  from 
being  so  in  his  premises,  llie  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  I  was 
forbidden  the  house,  and  refused  the  sight  of  the  dear  girl's  face 
for  ever  I 

It  does  not  follow,  however,"  that  I  never  did  gaze  on  that  "  dear 
girl's  fiice"  again.  Should  Sophy  ever  read  this  record,  she  will 
pardon  me  now,  probably,  the  avowal  that  we  did  meet  again,  and 
frequently.  In  these  secret  interviews  I  urged  an  elopement,  as  the 
only  possible  means  of  ensuring  our  mutual  happiness.  The  dramati- 
cally proverbial  "  flinty  heart "  of  the  father  must  be  transmuted,  by 
affection's  alkali,  into  the  softest  wax,  I  urged,  when  once  the  marriage 
had  inevitably  taken  place.  I  pleaded,  I  protested,  I  swore  lovers*  vows 
of  course  (not  improper  condemnatory  expletives) — I  even  went  down 
on  my  knees  on  the  scattered  damp  leaves  of  that  obscure  plantation 
walk,  for  it  was  now  autumn-tide.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  kneeling  "  business  "  on  that  damp  spot  ensured  my  triumph ;  for 
Sophy,  at  length,  on  that  occasion,  consented  to  the  elopement.  All 
this  had  been  often  done  before :  aU  this  will,  probably,  be  often  done 
agadn.  Those  were  "  Gretna  Green  "  days,  however :  and,  at  the  present 
time,  facilities  of  locomotion  and  communication  by  railroad  and  tele- 
graphic dispatch  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  facilities  of  despairing 
lovers,  and  to  play  the  adverse  game  of  the  "  flinty  hearts,"  already 
mentioned.  ITiose  were  the  days  of  "spanking  tits,"  as  miserable 
post-horses  were  fondly  called,  of  "  post-ftoys  "  in  the  furthest  decline  of 
life,  and  of  ricketty  post-chaises,  to  do  duty  in  romance  as  the  cars  of 
Cupid.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  days  of  romance :  and  our 
hearts — both  Sophy's  and  mine — were  full  of  it.  Still  we  were  con- 
vinced that  romance  had,  in  no  ways,  decided  our  determination.  Self 
and  mutual  preservation  had  alone  urged  us  to  this  extreme  measure ; 
for  had  I  not  sworn  to  Sophy  that,  if  she  were  not  mine,  I  should  die  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not  moments  when  I  actually 
believed-  so  myself:  and  had  not  the  dear  girl  pathetically  protested, 
that,  were  her  father  always  obdurate,  she  should  expire  of  a  speedy 
consumption  ?  and  did  she  not  veritably  believe  so,  too  ? 

It  was  determined,  then,  that  the  elopement  should  come  off. 
Every  necessary  preparation  on  my  part  was  made  with  expedition  and 
secrecy.  All  was  ready.  It  was  necessary  only  to  inform  my  beloved 
Sophy  of  "  the  hour  and  the  day" — no,  I  mean  the  night.  For,  of 
course  it  was  by  the  light  of  a  "  pale  waning  moon  "  that  the  deed  of 
romance  was  to  be  done,  But  circumstances  had  arisen  which 
rendered  this  little,  but  necessary  step — the  sole  step  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  happy  destiny — one  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
suspicions  of  the  Squire  had  been  awakened  as  to  our  secret  interviews 
— whether  simply  from  the  natural  tendency  to  doubt  and  mistrust, 
usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tvle  of  tyrant  fathers  and  guardians 
in  comedies,  or  in  consequence  of  reports,  conveyed  by  those  myr- 
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midoms  and  spies  who  are  always  ready  to  pander  to  tlie  cmeltiei 
of  the  "  powers  that  be,"  I  was  never  able  to  discover-  But  the  poor 
dear  girl  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  With  that  true  feminine  spirit  of  obedience  which,  in 
its  anxiety,  I  suppose,  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  chooses  to  go  fer 
beyond  it  in  execution,  Sophy  insisted  upon  considering  herself  a 
prisoner  in  her  own  room ;  and  nothing  could  persuade  the  unhappy 
victim  of  paternal  tyranny  that  she  was  not  immured  in  that  muslin- 
curtained  dungeon  to  pine  away  and  die,  and  thereafter  haunt  that 
chamber,  to  the  remorse  of  her  cruel  sire  and  the  terror  of  the  house- 
hold. Unfortunately,  the  Squire,  nothing  loth,  chose  to  take  her  at 
her  word.  Her  "  faithful  attendant, "  likewise  suspected,  and  not  per- 
haps quite  wrongfully,  of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  was  then  debarred 
her  presence  ;  and  the  old  cook,  strong  in  fattiness  of  frame,  but  pro- 
portionally weak  in  mind,  was  alone  permitted  to  convey  food  to  the 
self-installed  "  prisoner  of  the  north  turret."  How  Sophy  contrived  to 
win  this  old  female  over  into  her  interests,  I  have  never  rightly  known. 
Perhaps  it  was  solely  by  the  force  of  those  engaging  and  winning 
manners  which  were  so  peculiarly  the  dear  girl's  attribute,  but  I  have 
had  reason  to  believe  that  this  happy  result  was,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  her  having  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  weak-minded  Mrs. 
Dobbins,  by  the  menace  of  that  dissolution,  and  future  spectral  appa- 
rition, upon  which  Sophy  was  resolutely  resolved.  Perhaps,  in  com- 
bination with  their  influences,  Mrs.  Dobbins  was  not  insensible  to  the 
allurements  of  filthy  lucre.  A  gold  thimble,  and  sundry  trinkets  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  feeble-minded  old  lady  about  that  period ; 
and  I  can  answer  for  other  golden  tokens,  in  the  shape  of  coins  of  the 
realm,  having  found  their  way  into  her  pocket.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mrs.  Dobbins  became  our  confidante  and  go-between. 

All  my  preparations  were  now  made,  as  I  have  said,  for  a  certain 
Thursday  night ;  and  the  announcement  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the 
means  by  which  Sophy  was  to  leave  the  paternal  mansion  by  the 
window  of  her  prison,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  my  adoredC  With  the 
aid  of  Mra.  Dobbins,  after  the  retirement  of  the  family  to  rest,  Sophy 
might  very  easily  have  got  out  of  the  house  by  the  back,  or  even  the 
front,  door;  but  her  strong  feelings  of  propriety  in  matters  of  romance 
had  decided  her,  probably,  upon  preferring  the  window  and  a  ladder. 
A  ropo  ladder  had  even  been  suggested,  but  was  not  easy  to  be 
obtained,  and  was  relinquished.  But  how  apprise  the  compassionate 
and  disinterested  Mrs.  Dobbins  that  a  communication  was  ready  to  be 
conveyed  through  her  fat  and  mottled  hands  ?  To  make  a  confidant 
of  my  good  old  Tom,  who  had  still  access  to  the  hall,  would  have  been 
utter  ruin.  His  conscientiousness  would  never  have  permitted  him  to 
become  a  participator  in  such  a  shocking  business.  In  justice  to  him  I 
must  say  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  all  the  dark  deeds  of  romantic 
disobedience  that  were  being  carried  on  under  his  very  nose.  Still 
time  pressed.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  communication 
should  reach  Mrs.  Dobbins,  and  through  Mrs.  Dobbins  the  "  girl  of  my 
heart.'*  In  this  emergency,  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  foimd  m^ 
good  Tom  in  his  study,  hat  already  on  his  head,  about  to  go  out^  an 
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M  I  learned,  to  the  hall.  Now  or  never  was  my  time.  I  faltered, 
hesitated,  cudgelled  my  brains  for  some  excuse  to  make  him  my  un- 
conscious Mercury.  Now,  brains  may  often  be  included  among  the 
objects  considered,  by  an  old,  but  ungallant  proverb,  as  all  the  better 
for  cudgelling — the  objects  enumerated  being  '^  a  spaniel,  a  wife,  and  a 
wahiut  tree.**  Suddenly,  a  luminous  idea  struck  me.  If  my  good, 
respectable,  and  estimable  friend  had  one  human  weakness  still  lefl  in 
his  heart,  it  was  one,  often  said  to  belong  frequently  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order :  he  had  a  weakness  for  the  cuisine,  I  was  about  to  leave  him  on 
the  morrow;  but,  before  quitting  that  part  of  the  country,  I  was 
anxious  to  show  my  absence  of  all  rancour  towards  the  inmates  of  the 
hall,  and  my  disposition  to  be  obliging,  by  sending  Mrs.  Dobbins  an 
extraordinaiy  recipe  for  a  most  wonderful  dish,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  the  Continent.  Tom's  eyes  glistened.  I  did  not  wish, 
however,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  Squire  should  be  aware,  at  pre- 
sent, of  the  important  gifl  I  thus  generously  made  his  household :  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind  towards  me,  he  might  reject  any  proffered 
present,  however  valuable.  Tom  smiled,  and  murmured  classically 
something  about  the  Squire's  fearing  ^^  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.^^ 
Gould  Tom  convey  the  document  surreptitiously  into  the  hands  of  that 
excellent  cidinary  artist,  Mrs.  Dobbins?  Cooks  were  not  called 
"culinary  artists^'  then — but  never  mind!  Tom  saw  no  guilt.  His 
eyes  glistened — ^his  jolly  mouth  smiled  more  than  ever — I  verily  be- 
lieve it  watered  too.  He  agreed  to  convey  the  invaluable  recipe 
secretly  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Dobbins — a  mission  easily  accom- 
plished, inasmuch  as  he  had  to  confer  with  her  upon  that  same  '^  wan- 
dering sheep,**  her  pretty,  but,  it  was  feared,  erring  niece,  Jane  Tootles. 

The  recipe  was  speedily  written — the  recipe,  I  fondly  deemed  at  the 
moment,  for  the  happiness  of  my  life,  not  for  the  delectation  of  Tom's 
gastronomic  tastes,  when  he  dined  at  the  hall  I  Now  Tom  was  all 
discretion.  £ven  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  parishioner  from  dissent, 
I  don't  think  he  would  have  opened  a  folded  paper.  But,  to  prevent 
all  accidents,  I  hastily  seized  up  from  his  desk  one  of  those  broad 
official  envelopes,  in  which  Tom  delighted  in  transmitting  his  docu- 
ments upon  parish  business  into  the  hands  of  the  minor  authorities  of 
the  district,  with  as  much  fussiness  and  dignity  as  if  he  had  been 
seated  on  an  episcopal  throne,  and  his  bolder  correspondence  referred 
to  the  interests  of  a  see ;  and,  under  this  discreet  cover,  I  gave  him 
the  document,  more  important  to  me  than  any  bearing  reference  to  the 
afiairs  of  sees  or  empires,  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Dobbins. 
How  anxiously  I  awaited  his  return  from  the  halll  how  eagerly  I 
pounced  upon  my  respectable  friend,  as  he  hurried  into  the  parsonage, 
and  rushed,  with  undue  want  of  dignity,  into  his  study,  absorbed  in 
some  mighty  matter  of  parish  business!  With  what  a  palpitating 
heart  did  1  receive  the  brief  but  important  words,  "  All  right ! "  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries  relative  to  Mrs.  Dobbins  and  the  recipe  ! 

The  die  was  cast  then  I  I  had  but  to  restrain  the  beatings  of  my 
heart,  and  await,  with  what  patience  I  could,  the  hour  of  the  following 
night,  that  was  to  make  Sophy  mine  for  ever.  How  I  slept  I  cannot 
telL    The  morrow  found  me  agitated  and  feverish.     I  could  scarcely 
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conceal  from  my  good  friend  my  rapture,  which  he  would  natunllj 
have  ill-interpreted,  since  it  was  the  day  of  my  departure  from  under 
his  hospitable  roof.     I  walked  abroad  with  nervous  movements — ^ihen 
strove  to  hide  myself  in  my  room — until  impatience  drove  me  forth 
again.     It  seemed  to  me  that  everybody  must  read  my  secret  on  my 
face.     Yes !  surely.     There  was  a  peculiar  grin  upon  the  broad  face  of 
that  labouring  fellow,  whom  I  met  coming  through  the  churchyard- 
gate,  as  he  doffed  his  hat  to  me.     Tliat  old  "  Goody,"  too,  who  came 
hobbling  along,  shortly  after,    seemed   to  my  distempered  fancy  to 
pucker  up  her  toothless  mouth  into  a  grimace  of  wonderful  signifi- 
cance.    If  my  senses  did  not  deceive  me,  old  Brown,  the  village  black- 
smith, who  toddled  past  me,  looked  mischief  also  out  of  his  twinkling 
little  grey  eyes.     As  to  pretty  little  Jane  Tootles,  whom  I  met  shortly 
aflerwards,  she  absolutely  laughed  in  my  face,  with  glances  most  mali- 
ciously significant.     There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that  fact :  but<,  then,  she 
was  a  well-known  village  flirt :  and  there  are  many  ways  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  such  glances  to  a  personable  young  fellow,  without  much  self- 
flattery.     But  what  did  she  mean  by  saying,  as  she  dropped  a  pert 
little  curtsey,   "  A  pleasant  night  for  a  moonlight  flitting  1 "  and  then 
running  off  with  a  loud  giggle  ?     But  this  was  folly — self-  delusion !    It 
was  clear  that  the  secret  upon  my  mind  had  affected  my  brain.    I  was 
indulging  in    ^'  thick  coming  fancies "  by  the  barest  supposition  that 
such  people  as  these  rustics  could  penetrate  the  mystery  of  my  designs. 
Little  as  I  may  be  able  to  wear  a  moral  mask  upon  my  face,  it  was 
absurd  to  imagine  that  the  workings  of  my  brain  could  be  read  upon 
it  by  any  mortal  being — far  less  by  bumpkins  and  village  girls !    In 
the  agitated  state  of  my  spirit,  however,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  avoid 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  churchyard,  through  the  centre  of  which, 
immediately  past  the  church  porch,  ran  one  of  the  main  foot  thorough- 
fares, between  the  village  and  its  outskirts.     If  I  had  met  many  more 
such  grinning  faces,  I  felt  I  should  have  gone  mad.     But  the  longest 
day  runs  eventually  to  its  last  hour.     At  nightfall  I  took  leave  of  my 
good  Tom,  and  was  driven  over,  with  my  "  traps,"  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  upon  the  pretext  that  I  was  there  to  take  the  mail  for  London. 
As  the  hour  approached  for  the  happiest  event  of  my  life,  I  drove  in 
the  post-chaise  I  had  secretly  ordered  to  a  cautious  distance  from  the 
hall.     How  my  heart  beat  at  every  little  noise  as  I  stepped  discreetly 
along  those  well-known  plantation  walks.     Now  and  then  I  imagined 
I  heard  rustling  among  the  bushes^-once  even  a  sound  as  if  of  tittering 
voices — but  these  were  again,  evidently,  delusions  of  my  fancy.    At 
length  I  stood  beneath  the  window  of  the  adored.     All  was  stilL    I 
coughed — I  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  the  orthodox  thrice  clapping 
of  the  hands :  but  I  raised  a  few  pebbles  from  the  gravel  of  the  garden 
walk  beneath  the  window,  and  was  about  to  give  a  signal  on  the  panes 
— when,  suddenly,  there  was  a  rush  of  feet — the  bewildering  glare, 
upon  my  eyes,  of  flashing  lanthorns,  and  the  Squire,  with  all  the  ser- 
vants of  the  household,  stood  before   me!      Startled,  overwhelmed, 
prostrated  as  I  was  by  this  unexpected  catastrophe,  I  raised  myself 
into  an  attitude  proudly  erect,  with  my  arms  folded  before,  to  meet 
the  fulminating  objurgations  of  wrath,  which  I  awaited  from  the  month 
of  the  angry  parent,  who  had  detected  me.     But  I  was  met  with  a 
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peal  of  scomfxil  laughter  from  the  old  miscreant.  The  laughter  was 
echoed  by  the  servants  in  chorus.  Wild  with  rage,  I  never  stopped 
to  expostulate  with  this  foul  herd  of  scoffers — I  rushed  indignantly  from 
the  place.  At  the  garden-gate  I  found  a  crowd  assembled — the  whole 
village  seemed  to  have  been  congregated  on  that  spot.  Again  peals  of 
laughter  assailed  me!  I  dashed  a  few  fellows  aside  with  violence, 
strode  savagely  to  my  chaise,  and  drove  back  to  the  little  town. 
Amidst  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  one  idea  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind — ^I  had  been  betrayed — and  I  was  resolved  upon  revenge  1  Who 
could  have  betrayed  my  secret  ?  Who  divulged  ray  well-concerted 
plans?  Who  ?  It  was  clear  to  my  mind,  even  in  its  distraction,  that 
the  treacherous  Tom  must  have  delivered  my  letter,  announcing  that 
all  was  ready,  to  the  Squire.  I  flew  back  to  the  parsonage  at  the 
earliest  dawn — stormed  the  house — and  dragged  my  faithless  and 
bewildered  friend  from  his  bed.  It  was  long  before  his  brain  was 
made  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  my  reproaches  and  my  menaces. 
He  protested  his  utter  ignorance  of  anything  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  previous  night.  But,  as  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm,  an 
explanation  ensued.  What  had  he  done  with  that  important  missive, 
upon  which  the  destinies  of  a  life — two  lives! — depended?  Tom 
Mtered  forth,  that,  on  his  way  to  the  hall,  he  had  been  called  away  to 
the  bed-side  of  a  sick  parishioner,  and  that  he  had  confided  the  paper, 
with  every  necessary  instruction,  to  the  care  of  Gridley,  the  church- 
warden, who  was  going  to  the  hall  to  see  Mrs.  Dobbins,  about  a  matter 
of  cream-cheeses.  Other  explanations  were,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
eHcited.  Gridley,  on  his  way,  having  met  with  Snijffles,  his  clerk,  and 
having  been  informed  by  him,  that  one  of  his,  Gridley ^s,  cows  had  gone 
wrong  by  straying  into  a  neighbour's  pasture,  had  hastily  confided  the 
paper,  with  similar  instructions,  to  the  care  of  the  clerk,  and  rushed  to 
look  after  the  erring  cow,  but  without  observing  that  Sniffles,  having 
been  engaged  in  potations  over  a  bargain  about  some  hay,  was  little 
able  to  comprehend  orders.  The  muddle-brained  Sniffles  had  trans- 
ferred the  paper  over  to  old  Mouldy,  the  sexton,  with  some  remarks, 
out  of  which  not  much  could  be  gathered,  and  gone  home  to  sleep  off 
his  obfuscation  of  intellect:  and  old  Mouldy,  unable  to  read,  had 
naturally  concluded  that  the  paper,  in  that  well-known  official  enve- 
lope, referred  to  parish  business,  and  had  tacked  it  carefully,  as  was 
his  wont  on  such  occasions,  upon  one  of  the  posts  of  the  church  porch  ! 
All  the  villagers,  then,  who  could  read,  had  read  that  secret  letter  of 
love — all  those  who  could  not,  had  learned  its  contents  from  those 
who  could !  Hence  the  gibes — Whence  the  mocking  glances — hence  the 
discovery  of  old  "  boots  and  buckskins  ! "  The  inmost  secrets  of  my 
heart  had  been  blazoned  forth  to  the  vilest  bumpkins.  It  may  be 
guessed  that  I  fled  that  vile  and  treacherous  village  for  ever.  I  have 
seen  Sophy  since — she  is  grown  very  stout — a  cruel  friend  designated 
her  as  "  gummy ; "  she  has  eight  children  and  a  burly  husband.  When 
the  first  shock  had  somewhat  passed  over,  and,  not  having  hung 
myself,  I  began  to  solace  myself  for  my  agonising  disappointment,  I 
philosophised  myself  into  the  belief,  that,  perhap5,  after  all,  I  ought 
not  to  be  too  sulky  with  the  fates  who  had  marred  *'  Mt  Iktended 
Elopehemt." 
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THE     GIANT     BLUNDEBBOEE. 

By  thb  "Dihkr  Out." 

I  HAD  been  strolling  round  the  Exchange,  thinking  of  "  The  Fleece,' 
after  writing  about  our  old  taverns  last  month,  when  who  should 
clap  me  on  the  shoulder  but  that  irreverent  young  dog  Tom  Wilson, 
my  nephew. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  uncle  ?  "  he  asked,  after  saluting  me— 
"I  never  saw  you  look  melancholy  before — ^nobody's  insolvent  that 
you  are  in  with,  I  hope ? "  "No  Tom,"  said  I — " not  that  I  know 
of;  but  Fve  been  thinking  upon  rather  a  melancholy  subject" 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  fellow — ^who  has  his  feelings — **  come  along 
with  me  to  the  play  and  see in  the  * .'" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  that  would  be  worse  than  my  oim 
thoughts.  French  translations  done  over  again  into  English  are 
just  the  penny  ice  and  fried  goufire  instead  of  the  roast  beef  and  old 
ale,"  I  muttered  to  myself 

"Well,  perhaps  you're  right,"  interrupted  Tom — "  it  is  an  mmtrae 
ho-ah  " — and  the  young  villain  was  elongating  the  last  syllable :  when 
he  caught  my  eye  (I  fancy  I  have  a  stem  expression  sometimes), 
and  began  tugging  at  his  collar — ^turning  very  red  at  the  same  time. 

"  Then  why  do  you  spend  your  time  in  being  bored?"  I  said;  "stay 
at  home  and  read  for  your  profession,"  (he's  in  a  lawyer's  office)  "  or 
visit  some  of  your  friends." 

"  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  that,  you  know?"  replied  the  provoking 
vagabond ;  "its  precious  slow  to  stay  at  home  reading  every  night — 
and  as  to  one's  friends, — we  bore  each  other  to  death  as  it  is.  A  fellow 
must  do  something  when  he's  used  up." 

"Bored"— "slow"— "used  up."— "Good  night  Tom,  I  can't  come 
with  you,  though  I  thank  you  all  the  same."  These  then,  are  the 
most  frequent  words  in  the  young  English  vocabulary  :  every  varia- 
tion upon  what  used  only  to  be  called  "  ennui,"  and  was  then  only  a 
fashionable  luxury,  has  now  become  the  common  property  of  every 
young  jackanapes  who  ought  to  be  out  in  the  fields  with  a  **  rounder 
stick  or  a  cricket  bat.  What's  the  cause  of  it  ?  I  turn  round,  and 
if  I  could  see  all  the  mothers  in  England  standing  before  me,  I  wonH 
go  down  upon  my  knees  here  before  them  (that  is  suppoang  theywcie 
inside  the  Royal  Exchange),  I  would  kneel  here  on  the  steps  and 
say,  "  find  out  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  canker  worm  that  is  con- 
suming the  youth  and  flower  of  England."  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 
No  1 — then  I  will  tell  you.  I  wrote  last  time  (a  month  ago)  a  dirge 
for  OUT  old  taverns;  and  if  any  lady  deigned  to  cast  her 
eyes  over  that  paper,  she  would  think  it  the  mere  raphsody  of  some 
stout  old  gormandiser.  Was  it  ?  It  was  a  lament  over  one  of  the 
times — and  the  same  spirit  of  weak  and  mistaken  innovation,  wbidi 
gives  us,  instead  of  the  tavern,  cheap  dining  rooms,  where  everything  a 
dear  and  nasty;    the  iced  camomile    tea,  the  "gouffre,"  the   bad 
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scullions,  cookery  with  pretended  French  names  to  the  dishes ;  gives 
also,  instead  of  the  occasional  visit  to  the  play,  the  bowling 
green,  the  cricket  ground,  the  oar,  or  the  angler,  the  broad  comic 
actor  wasting  his  grimaces  on  flimsy  translations  from  witless  farces, 
the  casino,  the  night  tavern,  the  bal  masque  which  has  burnt  a 
national  theatre. 

As  I  kneel  here  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  would  rather  choose  the 
boxing  ring  and  the  skittle  ground,  than  the  casino  and  its  ending. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  not  opposed  to  that  cry  of  "  progress"  which 
is  so  much  used  in  these  later  times — a  cry,  allow  me  to  observe,  which 
has  become  a  conservative  apology  for  every  thing  vicious — but  is  a 
simple  record  of  my  conviction  that  we  have  been  going  out  of 
the  road  altogether,  instead  of  pushing  forward  as  we  supposed ;  and 
the  result  of  this  has  gone  far  to  destroy  virtue,  domestic  happiness, 
and  nationality  together.  Why,  let  me  ask,  must  every  projected 
improvement,  even  in  the  very  food  we  eat — or  at  least  in  the  manner 
of  our  eating  it — in  our  amusements,  in  our  very  affectations,  be 
borrowed  from  continental  cities  ?  Are  we  really  so  physically  and 
intellectually  destitute  that  we  are  to  be  reared  into  a  mongrel  man- 
hood, by  a  sort  of  union  of  customs  of  nations,  whose  habits  are  no 
more  congenial  than  are  their  languages  to  the  city  clerks,  who  shout 
out  "garshong"  in  a  cheap  coffee-room  where  "Restaurant"  is 
written  outside,  while  within  they  speak  in  a  pure  Cockney  dialect? 
I  repeat  that  it  is  this  disordered  imitation^  misnamed  "  improvement " 
which  is  making  all  our  young  affected,  listless,  used-up,  "bored." 
I  heard  only  the  other  day,  too,  that  some  of  our  public  schools  were 
abetting  the  cause  of  the  Blunderbore,  by  forbidding  their  boys  to 
play  at  certain  robust  games :  where  does  this  come  from,  and  who 
has  the  power  to  make  such  laws  ? 

The  forms  which  this  dreadful  disease  takes,  too,  are  so  numerous, 
that  all  treatment  is  baffled.  Go  where  you  will,  everything  is  "  used 
up,"  and  everybody  is  miserable ;  all  their  amusements  are  "  slow," 
and  life  itself  is  "  immensely  fatiguing."  One  can't  wonder  at  it ; 
everything  that  offers  a  new  excitement  is  sought  after,  but  people's 
spirits  are  already  worn  out  with  false  stimulus,  so  that  the  purveyors 
of  amusement  can  only  suit  their  customers  by  procuring  such  recrea- 
tions as  require  no  effort ;  and  everything  harmonises  with  the  fried 
gouffre  and  penny  ice  school  of  cookery. 

I  used  to  enjoy  a  pipe  with  my  old  friend  Tomlinson,  and  his 
daughter  Jenny  had  a  very  pretty  knack  with  the  piano ;  and  often, 
after  she  had  brought  in  our  bottle  of  ale  a-piece,  would  sit  down  and 
sing  us  some  of  the  songs  I  loved  when  I  was  a  boy — "Auld  Robin 
Gray"  perhaps,  or  "  Banks  and  Braes," — ("  Should  he  upbraid,"  is  too 
complex  for  my  taste) — many  a  tear  has  dropped  into  my  waistcoat  as 
I  sat  watching  the  smoke  floating  up  to  the  ceiling  of  that  little  blue 
parlour,  and  saw  Jenny's  dainty  fingers  touching  the  keys ;  but  the  last 
time  I  went  to  Tomlinson's  they  had  two  or  three  musical  neighbours 
there,  and  among  them  was  a  Miss  Psaltery,  who  played  "  Traviata," 
and  sung  all  the  songs  from  "  Trovatore."  Oh  !  such  squalling  at  what 
ought  to  have  had  fine  singing,  such  as  Madam  Grisi's,  whom  I  once 
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went  to  hear,  five  years  ago.  How  I  wish  Signor  Verdi  could  have  heard 
the  performance  in  Tomlinson's  blue  parlour — such  thumping  on  the 
instrument ! — ^but  the  worst  of  it  was,  they  didn't  understand  anything 
about  the  "  feeling  "  of  the  music,  and  played  all  the  passionate  songs 
like  "  In  my  cottage  near  a  wood,**  going  into  convulsions  all  the  time 
about  "  Dear  Verdi,"  and  "  that  lovely  *  Traviata.' "  Classical  music 
came  afterwards — ^I  don't  know  why  it's  called  classical,  unless  because 
it's  stony  and  statuesque,  and  has  no  life  in  it.  But  everybody  pre- 
tended to  be  in  raptures  with  it,  and  tried  very  hard  to  look  as  if  they 
had  some  secret  understanding  of  the  notes,  not  participated  in  by  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Need  I  say,  that  everybody  was  bored  f  I  know 
/was. 

But  there  are  other,  higher,  more  influential  votaries  of  the  giant 
Blunderbore,  who,  I'm  afraid,  help  to  take  England  out  of  the  road 
altogether,  and  then  turn  her  back  a  century  or  so. 

There  was  a  garment  introduced  a  few  seasons  ago,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  imagine  must  have  received  its  name  from  a  satiric,  and 
perhaps  radical,  tailor.  It  was  an  attempt  to  unite  the  "  tail  **  coat 
with  the  "  frock,"  and  was  called  the  "  Oxonian."  Altogether,  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  little  brother  Willie's  endeavours  to  wear  tny  cut* 
grown  jackets  in  the  hope  that  they  would  look  like  a  coat  upon  him. 
Fin  afraid  the  Oxford  doctrines  have  been  outgroivn,  even  by  intelligent 
Romaniste^  and  their  JEngUah  younger  brothers  are  not  in  want  of  left-off 
clothes. 

The  supporters  of  the  Oxonian  system,  as  applied  to  the  English 
church  are  very  clever,  too ;  it's  a  pity  that  they  also  are  supporters 
of  the  Giant  Blunderboredom,  because  they  are  really  amusing  in 
their  way,  performing  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  "fan-farrons" — ^who,  stand- 
ing at  the  church  doors  in  a  particular  coloured  dress — the  colours  of 
Rome  on  their  backs,  those  of  England  on  their  fronts — call  out  to 
the  used-up  British  public,  "  walk  up,  dear  friends,  and  see  the  cele- 
brated Anglo-Roman  Twins,  boimd  together  by  the  inseparable  Oxford 
Tie!" 

I  heard  the  other  day  that  these  gentry  had  some  influence,  too, 
with  a  certain  weekly  "  Review :"  and  that,  in  that  journal,  they  have 
boldly  called  one  of  our  writers,  who  has  lifted  up  his  voice  that  the 
people  might  be  saved  from  the  longer  reign  of  Blunderbore — who  has 
spoken  in  English  accents  words  that  have  stirred  thousands  of  fresh 
English  feelings — "  a  buffoon."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  laughed 
when  I  heard  it,  but  I  was  enraged,  too,  at  the  impudence  of  the  thing. 
Why  it  is  Anglo-Oxford — pliis  Homo  Pusey — who  would  perpetuate  the 
influence  of  Blunderbore  by  carrying  buffoonery  into  the  very  church 
itself. 

But  /  needn't  try  to  say  anything  for  Mr.  Dickens ;  I  think  its  very 
likely  he  knows  how  to  take  his  own  part.  And  if  he  ever  should  step 
into  the  ring  with  his  gentlemanly  opponents,  perhaps  Mr.  Thackeray 
may  lend  him  a  hand.  I  only  hope,  too,  that  that  good  friend  to 
England — George  Borrow,  may  be  strolling  that  way,  with  Mr.  Petu- 
lengro ;  and  that  they  may  stand  at  the  ropes  to  see  fair  play.  May 
I  be  there  too  I 
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BRUtLST  BROOK0. 

Iv  ]it«rfttart,  m  in  all  other  profosiioiii,  thert  uro  alwayi  jUiiiff 
mmL  Aptrt  finom  iboio  who  bavo  already  attained  pofitioni  aa9 
jxmxj  of  who6f  nainof  ara  already  houfehold  wordfi  the  reading 
world  raoognsees  the  exietence  of  eome  dozen  or  two  of  utrivipff 
writer*,  who  are  aooepted  on  acoount  of  their  paat  worke  imd  lookea 
np  to  as  capable  of  lupplying,  in  eome  degree,  the  f  uperior  plaoei 
ai  they  may  fall  yacant.  Those  men  are  readily  to  be  distipguisbed 
from  the  crowd  of  amateurs  who  are  perpetually  forcing  themselyes 
forward  by  means  of  self*eyident  gratuitous  contributions  to  feeble 
periodicAle;  these  are  the  men  whose  reputation  as  joumalistSp 
dramatists,  wits,  first  spreads  among  members  of  their  own  dasi 
and  profession,  and  eyentually  becomes  rqnmdu  in  that  immediate 
outer  oircle  of  admirers  which  is  always  attached  to  the  professors 
of  literature  and  art ;  these  are  the  kind  of  men  who,  in  the  present  dayi 
haying  for  some  years  been  the  principal  anonymous  supporters  ot 
yaxlous  publications,  eyentually  established  this  magasine,  Thx  Tbaut^ 
and  in  it  haye  endeayoured  to  do  away  with  the  irresponsible 
''we,**  and  each  by  his  own  signature,  to  assume  to  himself  the 
praise  or  blame  attributable  to  his  own  production. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Dickens  had  already  secured  immortality 
fyt  his  name,  when  by  the  publication  of  his  *' Vanity  Fairi" 
Thackeray  was  fulfilling  the  fayourable  prognostication  of  h)s  genius 
held  by  the  readers  of  his  early  essays  in  Frater^  the  four  pro* 
ftssors  of  light  literature  who  stood  out  from  among  the  ruck  of 
their  brethren,  were  Albert  Smith,  Tom  Taylor,  Angus  Reach,  and 
Shirley  Brooks.  All  were  joumaHsts,  all  dramatists,  all  contributors 
to  periodicals,  all  hard-working,  struggling,  reputable  men,  all  as 
different  from  their  dirty,  squalid,  drunken,  dissipated  forerunnerSi 
as,  I  grieye  to  say,  many  of  their  equally  talented  successors  are 
to  them.  Of  these  four  gentlemen  the  lot  has  of  course  been 
yarioua.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  haying  left  the  paths  of  literature,  hae 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  the  firaming  and  deliyery  of  an  enter^* 
tainment  happily  characterised  by  a  mixture  of  great  power  of 
obseryation  and  admirable  taste  and  tact.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  haying 
obtained'  an  influential  and  remuneratiye  Goyernment  appointment, 
now  writes  but  for  Punch  and  for  the  stage ;  excess  of  labour  pros* 
trated  poor  Angus  Reach  while  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  AUl 
yigour  of  his  intellect,  and  death  has  since  remoyed  him  from  the 
scene.  Of  these  four  gentlemen,  then,  Shirley  Brooks  alone  remains 
a  UtUrateur  pur  et  tmpUj  and  he  is,  I  think  a  most  excellent  specimen 
of  his  class,  not  exclusiyely  noyelbt,  political  writer,  poet,  essayist, 
editor,  reporter,  or  dramatist,  but  one  who  has  tried  his  hand  and 
done  his  work  well  in  each  of  these  branches  of  his  profiession-^M 
who  is,  in  short,  a  thorough  '^  literary  man,"  that  combinatiott  of 
words  which  is  ao  offensiye  in  the  nosinis  of  the  Batwrda^ 
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Chabucs  Shxblkt  Brooks  was  born  in  Dongbty-street,  Meelden- 
barg-sqnare,  in  the  year  1815.  His  fiither  is  the  eminent  architect 
who  bnilt  die  London  Institution,  Dudley  Church,  the  Church  ces- 
sionary College,  &c ;  and  on  his  mother's  side  he  is  connected  with  the 
Ferrer's  family,  of  which  Laurence  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers  (a  nobleman 
who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  days  when  the  commisnon  of 
a  crime  is  held  proof  that  you  are  innocent,  because  irrespK>nsible),  was 
a  notorious  member.  He  was  educated  at  Islington,  by  the  Her.  J.  T. 
Bennett,  now  Sub-Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  house  was  opposite  to 
Charles  Lamb's  cottage,  on  the  banks  of  the  New  River.  He  was 
subsequently  articled  to  his  relative,  Mr.  Charles  Sabine,  a  leading 
solicitor  at  Oswestry,  in  Shopshire,  and  a  gentleman  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  le^  acumen  than  for  the  energetic  kindness  with 
which  he  exercises  it  in  aid  of  the  oppressed.  Mr.  Sabine  is  &e 
author  of  several  works,  mostly  designed  for  the  advantage  and 
instruction  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  is  always  spoken  of  by  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  as  '^  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  Christian 
gentleman."  If  Mr.  Brooks's  three  years  of  Shropshire  life,  with  their 
concomitants  of  horses,  dogs,  guns,  and  pursuance  of  sporting  and 
manly  exercises  did  not  materially  advance  him  in  the  law,  they  had, 
at  all  events,  one  good  effect,  that  of  providing  him  with  a  stock  of 
health  and  a  most  excellent  constitution,  which  he  maintains  to  the 
present  day.  To  judge  from  his  appearance,  one  would  never  imagine 
him  to  be  a  man  working  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and,  from  his  avocations,  necessarily  much  at  night — one  would 
never  set  him  down  for  a  slave  of  the  lamp,  but  rather  for  a  cheeij, 
jolly  young  gentleman-farmer,  up  in  town  for  a  few  days,  but  with 
the  bloom  of  the  country  yet  fresh  upon  him. 

Determined,  however,  to  succeed  in  his  profession,  he  came  to 
London,  and  served  the  remainder  of  his  articles  in  a  legal  house,  of 
which  another  relative,  Mr.  Sheffield  Brooks,  was  the  head.  The 
result  of  his  experiences  of  lawyers  and  their  clerks  we  find  admirably 
set  forth  in  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Aspen  Court"  Here  he  worked 
very  hard  at  the  law,  and  was  among  the  earliest  batch  of  candidates 
for  admission,  who  were  examined  (as  all  now  are)  at  the  Law  Society^s 
E[all.  No  distinctions  were  made,  a  man  either  passed  or  was  plucked; 
but  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  was  privately  apprised  that  he  had  shown 
himself  well  up  in  all  the  branches  of  the  profession,  and  was  one  of 
the  four  who  were  considered  the  best  men  of  that  term. 

Having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  Mr.  Brooks 
continued  in  his  uncle's  house,  managing  the  "  conveyancing  "  depart- 
ment, and  he  also  read  for  one  month  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  William 
Parken,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  chamber  counsel ;  but,  though  he 
had  mastered  his  profession  he  disliked  it,  and  the  fatal  coMthei 
be^ning  to  bud,  he  determined  to  try  literature.  He  had  no 
literaxT  acquaintance,  and  was  compelled  to  begin  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  he  made  his  way,  first  sending  articles  anonymously,  and 
then,  his  writings  being  approved,  he  was  invited  to  regular  contribu- 
tion, and  of  course  one  thing  led  to  another. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Brooks's  life  was  that  of  every  respectable 
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literary  man — nothing  but  the  prosy  tale,  of  sheer  industry  gradually 
acquiring  lucrative  employment  He  always  brought  the  business 
element  into  his  work,  and  considered  that  he  was  as  much  bound  to 
supply  "  copy "  at  the  specified  time  as  he  would  have  been,  in  his 
law  days,  to  deliver  a  brief  before  the  hearing.  As  soon  as  he  could 
swim  without  the  corks  of  law  he  let  them  float  away,  and  managed 
to  keep  his  head  up,  not,  however,  without  more  struggle  than  would 
be  pleasant  to,  or  even  good  for,  everybody.  However,  the  world 
comes  to  every  one  who  will  wait — and  work  ;  and  it  came  to  him. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  were  few  metropolitan  periodicals  of  any 
celebrity  to  which  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  a  frequent  and  valued  contri- 
butor, while  at  the  same  time  he  was  earning  his  spurs  as  a  dramatic 
author.  Frequenters  of  the  Haymarket,  Oljrmpic,  and  Lyceum  theatres 
— more  especially  the  latter,  while  imder  the  management  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keeley — ^will  recollect  with  pleasure  many  pieces  of  which 
he  was  the  author ;  the  Creole^  which  first  attracted  attention  to  Mr. 
Emery's  melodramatic  powers;  Honours  and  Tricks;  Mr.  Keeley's 
ludicrous  performance  in  the  Wigwam^  and  Anything  for  a  Change 
(the  only  piece  ever  adapted  by  the  author),  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  was  so  great 

At  thia  period,  Mr.  Brooks  made  his  first  serious  step  in  journalism. 
To  the  friendship  of  the  late  Angus  Reach  he  owed  an  introduction  to  the 
then  editor  of  the  *'  Morning  Chronicle"  at  a  moment  when  some  literary 
criticisms  were  required  for  the  journal.  So  well  did  he  perform  the 
task,  and  such  was  the  opinion  formed  of  him  by  his  employers,  that 
on  the  important  office  of  summary  writer  for  the  journal,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  falling  vacant,  it  was  at  once  given  to  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had  never  heard  a  debate  in  his  life,  but 
he  soon  learned  his  work,  and  continued  at  it  fur  five  sessions,  during 
which  time  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  man  who  really  minded  and 
cared  for  his  business  not  to  pick  up  a  great  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
as  well  as  political  knowledge,  of  all  of  which  he  has  since  duly  availed 
himself. 

Early  in  his  connection  with  the  "  Chronicle,"  its  directors  resolved 
upon  a  widely  spread  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultu- 
ral classes  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere.  To  Mr.  Angus  Reach  M'as 
allotted  the  inquiry  into  this  class  in  France ;  and  in  that  most  charm- 
ing work,  Claret  and  Olives,  may  be  seen  how  admirably  he  discharged 
his  task.  To  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  was  offered  a  similar  mission  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  He  gladly  accepted  it,  and 
made  a  tour  of  nearly  six  months,  coUecting  the  desired  material.  His 
letters  duly  appeared  in  the  "  Chronicle  ;"  and  the  Russian  portion  ot 
them,  to  which  much  attention  was  attracted,  were  republished  in 
Messrs.  Longman's  "  Traveller's  Library,"  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  hostile  relations  then  existing  between  England 
and  Russia,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  genuine  talent  displayed 
by  their  author,  who  was  characterised  by  the  Quarterly  Review  as  one 
of  the  closest  observers  and  liveliest  descriptive  writers  of  the  day. 

About  six  years  ago  Mr.  Brooks  entered  upon  an  engagement, 
which  he  has  ever  since  retained,  with  the  proprietors  of  Funch^  and 
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tho  tuooeu  of  his  first  effort  in  the  pages  of  that 
novellette  called  *'  Miss  Violet  and  her  Offers  *' — was  so  great  that  he 
was  iiumediatelj  Engaged  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  write  a  novel,  which 
subsequently  appeared,  first  in  '^  Bentley*s  Miscellany,**  and  then  in 
a  collected  form  under  the  title  of  '*  Aspen  Court.'*  The  only  failing 
in  this  novel  is  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  the  main  interest  of 
the  story  for  the  introduction  of  brilliant  character-sketching, 
$k  fault  not  unoommon  in  the  first  continuous  works  of  fiction  of 
men  who  have  hitherto  been  only  successful  essayists.  In  his  next 
novel,  which  is  shortly  to  appear,  again  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Bentley,  this  ground  of  complaint  will  doubtless  be  removed. 

8uoh,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks^a 
gentleman  who,  by  his  own  talent,  industry,  perseverance,  and  steadi- 
ness, has  rabed  himself  to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession,  and  has 
caused  himself  to  be  looked  up  to,  and  regarded  with  the  most  fiiendly 
feelings  by  his  brethren  of  the  pen;  in  proof  of  which,  I  may  dtA 
that,  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  his  last 
departure  to  America,  Mr.  Brooks*s  health  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold,  in  a  speech  characterising  him  as  "  the  most  rising 
writer  of  the  day.**  Journalism  generally  is  his  calling,  and  the  anony- 
mous system  will,  of  course,  prevent  a  hundredth  part  of  what  any 
journalist  does  from  being  known :  but  any  particularly  salient  hit 
in  the  pages  of  Punch  may,  with  safety,  be  ascribed  to  his  pen.  An 
admirable  article  on  the  "  House  of  Commons,**  published  about  two 
years  ago,  in  the  Quarterly  BevieWf  proceeded  firom  the  same  source : 
and  by  his  excellent  letters  to  the  Calcutta  Engliakman,  he  retrieved 
the  character  of  "London  Correspondents**  irom  the  disgrace  into 
which  they  had  fallen. 

In  pursuance  of  his  profession,  Mr«  Brooks  resides  in  London ;  he 
has  been  married  for  some  years,  and  has  children.  And  while  his 
talent  secures  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  brother  litt&raieurif  hii 
affability,  kind-heartedness,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  render 
him  a  great  favourite  in  general  society. 

Epmukd  Yatks. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

nr    WBIOB   MBS.    USBRI PEBBLES   IS   ATTACKED   WITH    OHOLEBA    AHD   OTBBR 

AILMENTS. 

Tie  cholera  visited  Loadon^  and  Mrs.  Merripebbles,  as  might  na- 
turally hare  been  expected,  made  immediate  arrangement  for  catching 
it.  She  began  hj  frightening  herself  dreadfullj,  and  passing  in 
dismal  reriew  the  deadliest  sins  she  remembered  to  hare  recently 
committed.  Having  satisfied  herself  that  tlie  purchase  of  a  rather 
handflome  bonnet^  a  Saturday  night  visit  to  the  opera,  the  written 
permision  to  her  eldest  son  at  boarding-school  to  learn  the  fiddle,  and 
a  few  such  enormities,  were  quite  sufficient  grounds  for  a  special 
visitation  of  an  avenging  providence  on  her  offending  head,  and  having 
thereby  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  nervous  preparation  for  any 
contagious  or  epidemic  malady  that  might  happen  to  present  itself, 
•he  proceeded  to  raise  her  edifice  on  the  foundation  she  had  so 
•laborately  planned.  She  studied  in  succession  every  quack  panacea 
that  she  saw  advertised  or  heard  suggested,  following  the  directions 
of  each  (and  compelling  all  members  of  her  household  who  would 
iubmit  to  her  dictation,  to  do  the  same),  with  scrupulous  and  en- 
thusiastic fidelity  until  its  successor  appeared.  It  was  certainly  no 
fault  of  our  impetuous  old  friend  if  the  cholera  would  not  visit 
her  hospitable  mansion.  She  spared  no  pains  to  coax  the  expected 
gnest  by  assurances  of  a  favourable  reception.  She  dosed  Merri- 
pebbles  with  patent  pills  till  that  crushed  worm  was  almost  upon 
the  point  of  turning,  and  actually  did  hint  at  business  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  pills,  however,  it  was  suddenly  proved  on  the 
representations  of  a  homcDopathic  apostle,  would  eventually  result 
in  convulsions  and  death.  So  they  were  abandoned  ;  and  the  family 
nourishment,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  consisted  of  half 
a  thimble-ful  of  globules.  Homodopathy,  in  its  turn,  came  as 
ipeedily  to  grief,  and  the  Cold  Water  Cure  did  injury  in  its  stead. 
Number  88a,  Westphalia  Villa  (Oh!  those  villas,  terraces,  and 
gardens  of  modem  civilisation !  when  will  one  of  them  acquire  such 
a  distinctive  character  as  to  make  any  name  more  appropriate  to  it 
than  another?)    was  converted  into  a  temporary  tank.    The  blue- 

*  The  writer  of  "  Mabstox  Ltnch  "  begs  to  inform  his  readers  that  an  apologr 
for  the  temporary  and  unavoidable  Buspension  of  his  story  ia  due  from  himaelf 
ftlo&e,  and  that  the  conductor  of  '*  Tns  Train  "  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  delay.    In  justification  of  himself,  he  has  only  to  plead  very  severe  illness 
•b4  soass^ttsat  great  aepumttlstion  of  arrears  of  literary  labour.     . ,     . 
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nosed  and  ague-stricken  Merripebbles  (tbe  cafe-aa^kA  which  he  lored 
being  ruthlessly  cut  off)  sat  shiyering  oyer  a  breakfast-cup  full  of 
milk  and  water,  and  washed-out  servants  gave  warning  as  distinctly 
as  their  chattering  teeth  would  allow  them.  Hydropathy  went  the 
way  of  its  predecessors,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  reign  of  camiTorisiiL 
Animal  food  was  discovered  to  be  the  only  preventive  or  remedy  for 
cholera.  The  butcher's  bills  of  number  38a  augmented  fearfully,  and 
the  mansion  from  morning  till  night  smelt  like  a  Fleet  Street  tavern. 
This  ensanguined  state  of  things  continued  till  the  nominal  masterof  the 
house  felt  himself  rapidly  degenerating  into  cannibalism,  and  sickened 
at  the  bare  mention  of  steak  and  gravy.  Still,  the  cholera  most  un- 
civilly refused  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  hospitable  arrangements  made 
for  its  welcome.  Mrs.  Merripebbles  thought  she  would  give  it  another 
chance.  A  diplomatbt,  in  the  Cognac  interests,  had  pointed  out, 
through  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper,  that  the  only  posable 
safety  for  the  human  race,  during  the  existing  crisis,  lay  in  the  im- 
moderate consumption  of  neat  brandy.  It  was  now  the  spirit  mer- 
chant's turn  to  crow  defiance  at  the  supplanted  butcher.  Under  the 
new  dispensation,  Mrs.  Merripebbles  herself  (usually  a  pattern  of  ab- 
stemiousness) suffered  frequently  from  headache,  and  required,  moro 
than  once,  to  be  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  in  a  most  decided  state 
of  medicine  ;  while  the  lax  behaviour  of  her  domestics  (espedaUy  that 
of  her  most  obedient  servant,  otherwise  husband),  at  this  stage  of  the 
Merripebbles'  domestic  pharmacy,  was  such  as  to  suggest  grave  in- 
quiries into  the  comparative  evils  of  diseases  and  remedies.  A  vege- 
tarian high -priest  turned  up  opportunely,  while  the  house  had  yet  a 
character  to  lose,  and  the  greengrocer  came  in  for  hia  turn  of  patron* 
age.  Cucumbers,  melons,  vegetable  marrows,  cabbages,  and  stone 
fhiit — with  cider  and  preparations  of  lemon-juice  as  beverages — were 
the  staple  articles  of  consumption  in  the  establishment ;  and,  at  length, 
Mrs.  Merripebbles  bad  her  reward.  A  conscientious  persistence  in 
this  last-mentioned  nutritious  regime^  for  three  or  four  days,  made 
her  seriously  ill.  She  bad  now  the  triumph  of-  proving  her  words 
good.  She  bad  said,  from  the  commencement,  that  she  knew  she  was 
going  to  have  the  cholera,  and  now  she  had  got  it.  Mrs.  Merripebbles 
took  to  her  bed,  with  excusable  pride  and  satisfaction. 

During  this  time,  Maud  Carlton  had,  as  usual,  pursued  her  own 
course — eating  and  drinking  what  she  pleased  (when  she  cared  to  do 
either),  and  treating  her  mother's  sanitary  fidgets  with  her  habitual 
contempt  for  all  iriational  vagaries  save  her  own.  One  evening, 
though,  she  perceived  that  Mrs.  Merripebbles  was  seriously  indisposed, 
and  in  need  of  assistance.  The  emergency  was  a  godsend  to  Miss  Cariton. 
^jVe  have  seen  tiiis  young  lady  exclusively  occupied  in  nursing  a  cer- 
tain vulture,  to  which  ail  kinds  of  ugly  adjectives  might  be  applied— 
selfish,  ntorbid,  and  what  nut — which  she  encouraged  to  feed  upon  her 
inmost  heart.  The  illness  of  a  really  afiectionate  and  beloved  parent 
induced  her  to  neglect  this  objectionable  pet  for  a  brief  while,  and 
allowed  her  to  give  unfettered  play  to  the  strong  good  sense  and 
stronger  love  of  her  unspoiled  nature. 

bhe  carried  her  mother  up  to  bed  (the  nominal  asaistince  of  a  weak* 
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kneed  footmftn  oounting  for  nothing  in  the  transaction).  She  sent  out 
for  simple  remedies,  which  she  applied  with  her  own  hand,  and 
watched  her  parent  through  a  long  night,  as  lovingly  and  as  tenderly  as 
Lucy  Lynch  herself  could  have  done.  No ;  not  quite  as  tenderly,  per- 
haps ;  for,  when  Maud's  mother  said  a  foolish  thing  (as  she  did  fre- 
quently), Maud  could  not  repress  an  expression  of  contempt  for  fools 
and  foolishness  generally — ^the  eternal  mistake  of  foolish  people  of  all 
ranks — ^social  or  intellectual. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Merripebbles,  awakening  from  a  feverish  sleep, 
innsted  on  getting  up.  She  was  much  better  she  said.  Maud  saw 
that  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  refused  her  permission. 

Mrs.  Merripebbles,  of  course,  flew  into  a  passion.  She  had  gained 
one  point  by  proving  that  she  had  been  attacked  by  cholera  (which 
was  not  the  case).  It  was  now  her  duty  to  establish  a  second  by 
manifesting  that  her  last  pet  nostrum  was  an  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
disease  that  was  hurryiog  thousands  of  imprepared  immortal  souls  to 
perdition,  &c.  Briefly,  she  insisted  on  being  supplied  with  a  certain 
draught  firom  the  particular  Pharmacopceia  just  then  in  favour,  which 
Maud  knew  to  be  all  but  deadly  poison  under  the  circumstances, 
preparatory  to  putting  on  her  clothes,  that  she  might  go  forth  to 
administer  health  and  consolation  in  the  highways  and  alleys. 

Maud  paid  no  attention  to  the  request,  knowing  its  unreasonableness. 
A  servant  entered  and  announced  the  arrival  of  Don  Sancho  de  Sau* 
marez— (he  had  resumed  the  Spanish  honorary  distinction,  for  want  of 
other  variety). 

"  I  forbid  you  to  receive  that  man,  Maud,'*  said  Mrs.  Merripebbles, 
sharply. 

^^Tell  him  so,"  said  Maud,  quietly,  to  the  servant ;  ''or  rather  tell 
him  my  mother  is  ill,  and  1  cannot  leave  her.     He  may  come  again.'* 

'*  No,  let  him  wait" — (the  patient  sat  up  in  her  hed) — "  till  I  come 
down  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him — what  I  know  of  him,  and 
forbid  him  my  house  for  ever.** 

*'  You  had  better  not  excite  yourself,^  mamma ;  my  message  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present.** 

The  servant  left  the  room,  well  knowing  which  message  it  would  be 
most  incumbent  on  her  to  deliver — namely.  Miss  Carlton*s. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Merripebbles,  during  her  cholera  panic, 
believing  that  the  time  was  come  for  her  to  set  her  house  in  order, 
had  looked  around  her  to  see  in  what  condition  she  would  be  likely  to 
leave  things  after  her.  The  prospect  of  her  daughter  at  the  mercy  of 
Don  Saucho  had  not  appeared  to  her  in  a  favourable  light.  The 
emergency  of  the  case  enabling  her  mental  vision  to  act,  unobstructed 
by  temper  or  prejudice,  she  had  been  permitted  to  see  Don  Sancho 
pretty  much  as  he  was.  She  felt  him  to  be  undeserving  of  Maud*s 
love,  and  knew,  moreover,  that  Maud  did  not  love  him.  Their  con- 
stant meetings  and  secret  conferences  inspired  her  with  suspicion. 
The  tie  that  bound  two  such  uncongenial  spirits  was  to  her  a  mystery. 
She  considered  her  daughter's  soiil  in  peril,  and  paid  Don  Sancho  de 
Saumarez  the  compliment  of  believing  him  the  flend  by  whom  it  was 
endangered.  Sandio  would  have  been  delighted  to  know  that  he 
stood  so  high  in  aiiybody*s  estimation. 
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*'  GiTe  me  my  ditnght,  Maud— 4tt  me  go  and  ipeek  to  iha 
md  Mrs.  Merripebbles* 

"  It  if  uselett,  memma— *he  will  hare  left  the  honue." 

Maad  belieyed  to. 

^  I  say  he  has  not  He  is  waiting  for  you.  You  with  to  keep  me 
here  wkUe  you  are  plotting^-^Heaven  knows  what  mischief*  What  ii 
it  you  do  plot  together  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  yon  yonr  draught,  mamma,  if  yon  please ;  and  yon 
may  follow  your  own  ooonseL  I  repeat,  the  man  will  have  left  tbe 
house — he  dare  not  refuse  to  do  so  at  my  bidding.  I  will  answer  anj 
questions  you  like  when  you  are  better ;  but  yon  are  fererish  snd 
oyer  excited  now.     Shall  I  giro  yon  the  draught  ?  *' 

"Yes." 

Maudf  who  had  been  always  aocustomed  to  treat  her  mother  as  s 
child,  and  who  had  now  not  the  slightest  intention  of  quitting  the 
room  all  day,  thought  it  an  act  of  simple  poliey  to  substitute  for  the 
mixture  demanded,  which  she  knew  would  be  injurious,  a  strong  com* 
posing  draught,  of  which  she  believed  her  patient  stood  in  need.  Tke 
latter  having  shown  during  the  night  that  her  palate  was  vitiated  bj 
fever,  the  young  nurse  imagined  the  difference  of  flavour  would  not  be 
detected. 

Mrs.  Merripebbles,  with  the  cunning  of  an  invalid,  watched  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  attached  to  it  an  undue  significance.  8he  took 
the  potion  from  her  daughter*s  hand,  and  affected  to  swallow  it.  lo 
reality  she  only  held  it  in  her  mouth.  In  a  few  seconds  she  sank  bsck 
upon  her  pillow,  and  cotmterfeited  slumber* 

Maud  sat  for  a  few  seconds  ^vith  a  book  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy.  The  servant  returned  with  a  message  that  Don 
Saumares  could,  un  no  account,  leave  the  house  without  aeeiog  Min 
Carlton,  die  business  he  had  to  oommunicate  being  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Maud  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  impatience ;  she  was  reallj 
annoyed  at  being  called  away  from  her  mother*s  bedside.  Moreover, 
to  be  drawn  back  into  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the 
pretence  of  Saumares  suggested,  was  irksome  to  her.  This  one  little 
bit  of  unselfish  duty  had  been  such  a  relief  I 

She  said  briefly  that  she  would  receive  the  not  over  welcome  visitor, 
and  motioned  the  servant  from  the  room. 

She  stooped  her  fiioe  over  her  mother's,  on  which  she  left  a  sosroel/ 
palpable  kiss,  really  to  assure  herself  that  she  might  leave  .her  patieat 
lor  a  few  minutes  in  safety.  The  counterfeit  sleeper  construed  the 
movement  differently,  and  acted  her  part  with  increased  persistence. 

Maud  descended  to  the  front  drawing  room  (an  apartment  which 
she  had  appropriated  to  her  own  use  for  some  reason  or  another:  the 
view  pleaseii  for,  or  the  no&ie  was  less ;  in  a  word,  the  queen  willed  it)^ 
where  she  found  Don  Sancho  de  Saumares  awaiting  her  in  an  imposing 
attitude  on  the  sofit  This  room,  it  should  be  observed,  was  separsted 
firom  an  inner  one(having  independent  external  oommunicationX  hj&Ld'' 
ing  doon,  after  the  invariable  fashion  of  modern  weil-to-do  dweiiiogi- 
The  Ibldinf  doors  wwe  olosedf  and  the  inner  imartmeat  was  one  ImC 
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The  Son  of  Somebody  was  unusiudly  myiterious,  and  the  dose 
obfletrer  would  have  detected  a  slight  dash  of  brigand  or  bravo  in 
his  otherwiae  picturesque  garb.  His  hat  was  a  thought  more  slouched 
and  broader  in  the  brim  than  usual.  He  also  wore  an  imposing 
mantle,  which  he  grasped  from  the  inside  as  though  it  concealed  the 
hilt  of  a  poniard.  Don  Sanoho  had  evidently  lefl  home  this  morning 
in  the  capacity  of  a  villain,  and  had  "  made  up  "  accordingly. 

He  kept  the  slouched  hat  on  till  the  idol  of  his  affections  had  made 
ber  appearance,  when  he  started  up  from  his  gloomy  pose  and  cast  it 
from  him  contemptuously  (not  till  she  had  had  time  to  observe  the  set 
of  it,  though).  The  lady  received  him  with  what  a  less  persistent  admirer 
might  have  considered  chilling  contempt.  Don  Sancho  did  not  mind 
this  in  the  least.  He  bent  over  the  lovely  jewelled  hand  that  was 
noQchahintly  held  out  to  him,  and  touched  it  respectfully  with 
Ins  lips.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  attempted  such  a  freedom.  Miss 
Carlton  made  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement — expressive  of  indig- 
nant revulsion^^and  looked  at  her  hand  as  if  she  considered  it  had 
received  contamination  from  the  jet-black  moustache  of  our  Mexican 
diplomatist  (she  needed  not  have  been  alarmed :  the  dye  would  not 
come  off,)  but  afterwards  threw  it,  as  it  were,  from  her,  heavily,  on  to 
the  table,  as  though  she  were  reckless  what  became  of  it. 

"  A  daring  liberty,  1  admit,"  said  the  burlesque  Fra  Diavolo,  *<  but 
I  have  earned  the  right  to  it." 

"How  80?" 

Don  Sancho  buried  his  gloved  hand  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  his 
vaautle,  and  drew  forth — not  a  pistol  nor  a  poniard — but  a  harmless 
sheet  of  note  paper,  written  over  in  a  pale,  nervous,  little  female 
hand,  which  he  threw  on  to  the  table,  as  though  he  had  been  Faulcon^* 
hridge,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  the  Duke  of  Austria's  head. 

Maud  forgot  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  sick  mother  in  the 
^orld.  Her  cheek  turned  crimson  as  she  recognised  the  handwriting 
and  signature,  and  she  bit  her  lips  in  a  fierce  and  ill-omened  manner. 
The  letter  was  in  Lucy  L3mch's  hand  writing — ^her  rival's  (the  con- 
t^pt  she  felt  for  the  timid,  tremulous  caligraphy  was  indescribable  1), 
ftQd  was  dated  from  an  unknown  street  in  Kentish  Town.  Maud's 
vindictive  bosom  glowed  with  triumph  as  she  read  the  following 
lines: — 

l^UB  Mr.  S3LUMAREZ,— I  am  afraid  this  will  not  find  you,  as,  from 
the  fact  that  you  have  not  been  to  see  us  for  so  long,  I  suppose  you 
to  have  left  London.  If  it  does  reach  you,  I  hope  it  will  bring  you  to 
see  us.  Marston  has  been  ill  with  a  brain  fever,  and  has  not  long  been 
proootmced  out  of  danger.  We  were  compelled  to  leave  our  com* 
fortable  rooms  where  you  came  to  see  us,  for  we  could  not  afford  the 
expense.  We  are  in  a  very  humble  place  now,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
^^  he  an  obstacle  to  your  coming  to  see  us.  I  am  sure  if  you  would 
come  and  sit  a  little  with  my  dear  husband  you  would  do  him  much 
good.  His  friends — ^Mr.  Markworth,  and  Mr.  Clough  especially— have 
^en  most  kind  to  us  in  our  great  troubles.  But  for  them  my  dear 
Marston  would  not  have  baen  preserved  to  me.  But  I  know  he  thinks 
more  of  you  than  any  other  friend.     He  ia  so  weak  and  despondent, 
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he  requires  some  one  like  yon  to  encoxirage  with  hopes  for  the  fntore. 
Dear  Mr.  Saumarez  I  do  not  write  to  ask  yon  for  assistance — I  have 
no  fear  for  the  future — ^for  I  know  what  my  husband^s  vast  talents  are 
when  he  is  able  to  exercise  them,  and  that  he  is  as  good  as  he  is 
clever,  and  will  exert  himself  for  me  and  his  darling  child  as  he  would 
not  for  his  own  sake.  But  I  know  it  must  be  some  time  before  he  can 
resume  his  occupations,  and  his  weak  condition  makes  him  exaggerate 
his  difficulties.  He  says  he  had  no  business  to  turn  author — ^that 
the  small  faculties  he  had  have  left  him,  and  that  he  will  never  be 
able  to  work  again.  You  know  him  better  than  that,  and  I  wish  yon 
would  come  and  encourage  him  by  a  few  of  your  cheering  words.  If 
you  would  tell  him  of  something  to  do  (such  as  you  are  constantly 
hearing  of) — and  that  you  know  he  will  he  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  ever  ke 
could  in  hia  life — it  would  do  him  so  much  good.  We  do  not  want 
money  at  alL  We  have  enough  for  a  month  at  least.  Marston  had  a 
book  sent  him  to  translate  before  he  was  taken  ilL  Mr.  Markworth 
has  translated  it  for  him — and  would  not  take  any  of  the  money  for  it 
— ^was  not  that  kind  of  him  ?  He  has  done  it  vezy  well — Marston 
says  a  great  deal  better  than  he  could — ^but  of  course  /  cannot  believe 
that.  In  a  week  or  two  he  will  be  quite  well  and  able  to  write  a  pby 
or  paint  a  picture.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  patient  he  has  been,  and  how 
good  to  me.  The  only  thing  that  makes  him  peevish,  I  know,  is  seeing 
me,  as  he  thinks,  straitened  and  overworked.  But  I  am  really  very 
strong,  though  I  do  not  look  it.  Dear  Mr.  Saumarez,  pray  excuse 
this  tedious  scrawl,  and  if  you  can  find  time  do  come  and  see  Marston. 
He  talks  about  taking  a  common  clerk's  situation,  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
things  (owing  to  his  weakness),  which  I  know  a  few  words  from  yoa 
would  drive  out  of  his  head.  He  is  calling  to  me  for  his  draught, 
and  it  is  time  I  should  conclude. 

"  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  LucT  Ltkge. 

^'  P.S.  I  do  not  write  at  all  a  good  hand,  but  I  can  copy  very  neatly. 
I  copied  Marston's  plays  for  him,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied  with 
my  work  at  the  theatres.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  me  any  copying 
to  do  ?  It  would  be  a  great  amusement  for  me  in  the  long  evenings 
— only  I  would  not  have  Marston  know  I  did  such  a  tl^^  for  worlds. 
It  would  make  him  wretched  ;  but  /  should  positively  SI  it  above  all 
things — for  the  mere  sake  of  being  occupied." 

Maud  Carlton  had  left  off  biting  her  rosy  lip.  It  quivered  a  little 
and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  read  the  close  of  this  rambling  attempt 
at  self-deception.  But  she  had  cast  her  better  angel  from  her ;  and, 
to  be  obdurate  as  she  had  detemdned,  she  must  needs  be  cmel  to 
exaggeration. 

'^  Well  ? "  she  said,  laying  down  the  letter. 

'*  Well,**  Saumarez  echoed,  '*  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"What  with?*' 

"  With  the  hopeless  degradation  of  your  enemies— and  mine  in  die 
share  1  have  taken  in  effecting  it  ?*' 
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''No— jou  are  an  imposter.  What  have  yon  done  towards  it? 
Were  you  the  means  of  giving  the  man  a  brain  fever?  *' 

"Yes,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

Maud  was  nonplussed  by  the  deliberate  statement  After  a  few 
seconds'  pause  she  asked — 

•'Howso?" 

"I  overtaxed  his  brain  and  nndermined  his  resources.  I  repeat, 
are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

Miss  Carlton  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  then  rose  to  walk 
angrily  backwards  and  forwards.  She  turned  abruptly  upon  her 
companion  with  the  question — 

"  Have  you  been  black-hearted  villain  enough  to  leave  this  letter 
unanswered  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  have  left  your  friend  to  misery  and  starvation  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  interest ?  *' 

"  Say  passion,  and  I  admit  it.  For  the  third  time,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

Saumarez  could  be  nothing  he  pretended  to  be — not  even  a 
scoundrel.  He  had  received  Lucy's  letter  when  he  happened  to  be  in 
a  good  humour  (as  he  generally  was)  and  remarkably  fiush  of  money. 
He  had  sent  Mrs.  Lynch  a  friendly  loan  of  ten  pounds,  enclosed  iu  the 
most  genial  and  encouraging  letter  imaginable — apologising  merely  for 
not  paying  the  requested  visit,  on  the  plea  of  urgent  businsss  on  the 
Continent.  The  latter  may  be  taken  at  once  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  England  for  the  present. 

"No,"  said  Maud,  after  another  pause — and  speaking  rather  to 
herself  than  wishing  to  compliment  the  man  she  considered  the  mere 
instrument  of  her  vindictiveness  with  any  explanation  of  her  motives^ 
"  No — ^no  1  a  hundred  times.  No  I  He  is  happier— ▼better — more 
beloved  than  ever.  Here  is  this  wax  doll  lifted  into  martyrdom  by 
her  devotion  to  him.  No  doubt  he  loves  her,  and  has  faith  in  her. 
They  have  a  child.  He  has  friends,  who  love  him  and  toU  for  him. 
Why  should  mere  chance  comers — people  whose  names  I  never  heard 
— ^hiave  the  privilege  of  being  near  him  in  his  sorrows,  and  of  helping 
him  through  them,  to  mock  me  with  his  felicity  and  greatness  that  I 
alone  am  debarred  from  sharing  ?     Who  are  these  men  ?  " 

"Nobodies.  Ask  nine  people  out  of  ten  what  they  are,  and  your 
answer  will  be,  'starving  vagabonds.'  One  of  the  men,  mentioned  in 
the  letter,  is  a  writer,  whose  name  has  never  appeared  in  print,  and  is 
notorious  for  his  powers  of  doing  other  people's  work  well,  and  his  own 
carelessly.  The  other  is  a  clever  painter,  who  would  neglect  a  com- 
mission for  a  Duchess's  portrait,  in  order  to  paint  a  sign  in  liquidation 
of  a  tavern  supper." 

"  How  dare  you  revile  such  men,  who  can  be  true  to  a  suffering 
friend,  knowing  what  you  are  yourself?  " 

"  1  do  not  revile  them.  I  merely  describe  them.  They  are  better 
men  than  I  am — than  I  have  been,  for  the  last  six  months,  at  any  rate. 
They  are  men  who  can  do  no  good  for  themselves,  but  are  incapable  of 
doing  any  harm  to  others*  You  see,  1  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  own 
moral  inferiority." 
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"  llity  ue  noble  oreatnfes,'*  If aud  ekokiiBed,  i»itk  ipoftlinmni  c&- 
thusiasm,  "  whatever  else  thej  are.  And  what  mmt  ke  be  wbo  can 
command  the  friendship  of  such  men  ?  K0|  bo— I  eaniiot  biir  iu— 
the  thought  that  he  can  be  well  and  happy,  and  honoured,  aod  ow€ 
none  of  it  to  me,  is  intolerable." 

'*  What  will  satisfy  you  ?  ^  inquired  Saumarez,  with  an  immed 
expression  of  despair.  *'  I  eonftss  I  am  getting  weary  of  my  taik.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  a  rascal  as  I  thought  it,  whatever  the  rewtfl 
Release  me  from  my  promise,  I  will  release  you  from  yoan— asd 
Marston  Lynch  will  become  a  rich  man  in  a  week." 

"  How  so  ?  "  Miss  Carlton  snapped  sharply  at  the  new  bait  ofctd 
to  her  vengeful  appetite. 

'^  His  uncle*s  health  is  failing.  He  is  getting  alarmed  at  theproipset 
of  death,  and  remorseful  for  past  misdeeds.  He  is  coming  to  Ltmdon 
in  a  few  days,  expressly  to  find  out  and  befriend  Marston ;  he  bas 
written  to  tell  me  so." 

''Let  him  darel"  Maud  laid  her  hand  on  her  wriking-deik,  in 
which  Don  Sancho  well  knew  the  document,  so  perilous  to  Grsgoiy 
Lynch,  which  he  had  entrusted  to  her,  to  be  concealed. 

''  Nothing  short  of  the  absolute  ruin  of  these  young  people  will 
appease  you,  then  ?  " 

''  Nothing,  nothing !"  Maud's  voice  was  hoarse.  Her  rieh  qoi^ 
imagination  had  called  up  a  picture  of  the  man  she  loved  ending  bk 
days  happily  with  the  woman  she  hated--> which  her  evil  ustniiwd 
temper  could  not  bear. 

"  Give  me  back  that  will,  then." 

"What  for?" 

'*  To  use  it  in  furtherance  of  your  cruel  determination.  I  find  I 
cannot  recede.  Ask  me  no  more  questions — make  no  furdier  con- 
ditions, except  this  stipulation,  that  if,  in  a  month's  time,  I  do  not 
claim  the  reward,  having  earned  it  on  your  own  terms  -—for  wbiek  I 
have  forfeited  all  claims  to  honour  and  self-respect — our  contract  ii  st 
an  end." 

Maud  unlocked  her  desk  and  took  forth  the  will.  Bhe  was  aboot 
to  hand  it,  with  some  reluctance,  to  her  companion,  when  she  bsitilT 
drew  back  her  hand,  and  replaced  it  in  its  original  hiding  plaee  wia 
great  precipitancy. 

Saumarez  had  for  once  proved  himself  a  bad  actor.  His  eyes  had 
glistened  too  brightly  and  his  fingers  had  quivered  too  nervourij  in 
his  eagerness  to  recover  possession  of  the  parchment 

"  No,"  said  Maud,  as  she  relocked  her  desk.  *'  You  are  too  eager 
for  it.  If  this  be  really  the  life  and  death  power  you  have  repre- 
sented it,  I  will  hold  it  in  my  hands.  Fulfil  your  contraot  bv  other 
means.  You  have  been  villain  enough  to  cheat  Marston  Ljnta  of  his 
inheritance  ;  I  will  hfive  a  guarantee  that  you  do  not  cheat  me  of  aj 
revenge." 

A  groan  was  heard  in  the  inner  room,  and  the  sound  as  a  heatj 
body  falling. 

Maud  ran  to  the  folding  doors  and  burst  them  opett"-ftiittMri> 
following. 
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iCn.  M«Ripebblfi  lay  on  ihrn  ovpct  half  df6N«4f  dutohiBg  al  a 
laUa  eoTtr  wilieh  slia  had  dragged  down  with  a  ihowtr  of  jubumt 
and  parlour  omamenti, 

'« Mammal'* 

Hand  seiMd  her  mother  ronnd  the  waiit,  and  endearoured  to  lift 
her  to  a  sofii. 

'*  Stand  off  girl !— do  not  tonch  me/*  the  mother  shrieked,  with 
an  ezpreMion  of  horror ;  and  then  added  hurriedly,  in  a  subdued  and 
unnatural  tone :  "  I  am  in  pain  all  over,  my  dear — ^that  is  why  yon 
must  not  touch  me.  I  came  down  to  ask  you  to  fetoh  a  dootor.  I 
fUnted  at  the  door.    That  is  alL'* 

"  But,  mamma, — the  draught  I  gave  you ^ 

^  Ahat  the  draught  f  Mrs.  Merripebbles  soreamed  again  her  own 
natural  soream,  and  once  more  subsided  into  her  oonstrained  tone.  *'It 
ia  the  pain,  my  dear.  Fetch  me  a  doctor.  60  yourself,  and  leave  me 
in  the  firont  room." 

**RQn,  you,"  said  Maud  to  Saumares,  as  if  she  had  been  speaking 
to  a  dog. 

Saumarez  oould  desire  nothing  better.  Any  chance  to  distinguish 
himself;  even  that  of  offering  cabmen  half-^a- crown  a  mile  to  drive 
like  the  devil  1 

He  disappeared  in  an  instant 

^^Let  me  take  you  up  to  bed,  mamma,'*  said  Maud,  her  eyes  ftill  of 

**  No ;  the  front  room— on  the  sofii.  Hien  go,  and  call  the  servants. 
They  will  not  hear  the  bell.** 

Maud  did  as  she  was  desired.  She  conduoted  her  mother  to  a  couch 
in  the  front  room,  which  she  hastily  quitted,  taking  her  writing  de$k 
wUh  her, 

**  She  has  taken  it!**  gasped  the  sick  woman,  looking  after  her 
daughter ;  '*  and  I  may  die,  and  never  know  its  contents.** 

Maud  returned  in  a  few  seconds,  without  her  writing  desk,  but 
followed  by  two  or  three  servants,  and  old  Merripebbles,  just  arrived 
from  an  unwonted  business  absence  of  forty-eight  hours.  The  poor 
broken-hearted  old  fellow  came  staggering  into  the  room,  rocking  to 
and  fro  like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  under  the  shock  of  this  incre- 
dible calamity,  and  fell  moaning  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
adored,  imperious  wife,  by  whom  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being. 

"Not  ill — my  darling — my  honoured  wife.  Not  very — danger- 
ously— seriously?  Tell  me  you  are  not  so,  from  your  own  dear 
sensible  lips — and  I  shall  know  it  is  the  truth." 

To  the  astonishment  of  ^lierripebbles,  instead  of  a  rebuke  for  this 
somewhat  irrational  display  of  feeling,  such  as  he  might  have  expected, 
he  received  only  a  tight  cuddle  round  the  neck  and  a  shower  of  kisses 
on  his  bald  head  from  the  lips  that  had  been  the  temple  porches  of  his 
own  oracle  for  twenty  years. 

**  Send  them  away — aU  but  you — my  dear,  good  husband,**  said  a 
sweet  Toioe,  that  Merripebbles  soaroely  recognised. 

The  whisper  had  been  overheard,  and  uxe  room  was  cleared  in  ab 
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instant.  Meiripebbles  8at  on  the  sofii,  clutching  his  inh*s  hot  hind 
tightly,  as  though  his  nerrous  fingers  could  keep  in  the  life  he  fetred 
was  ebbing,  and  quaking  with  the  apprehension  of  a  helpless  nttun 
brought  &ce  to  face  with  responsibility. 

''My  good,  kind  husband,'*  Mrs.  Merripebbles  began,  "it  is  joit 
possible  that  I  am  dying.**-^ 

«  No— no." 

"  It  may  be  so— I  hope  not ;  for  I  should  like  to  live  to  be  abetter 
wife  to  you " 

"  Could'nt  do  it." 

Merripebbles  swallowed  two  streaming  rivulets  of  tears,  which  nesrlj 
choked  him. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  an  earthly  duty  to  perforoL  Ton 
will  perform  it  for  me — ^will  you  not— if  I  should  be  taken  away  ?  loa 
never  denied  me  anything  yet." 

"  Never  could." 

"  Then — time  may  be  short — ^I  suffer  terribly ;  that  unhappy  giri| 
Maud,  is  conspiring  with  that  moustached  and  painted  villshi  (God 
forgive  me  if  I  am  unjust ;  but  no,  I  am  not)  to  rob  and  ruin  Manton 
Lynch.  I  do  not  know  how,  but  the  proofs  are  in  her  desk  I 
overheard  a  conversation  between  them.  She  thought  she  had  giren 
me  laudanum,  but  I  outwitted  her ^" 

"My  dear,  pardon  my  presumption,  but  I  think  this  must  be  the 
effects  of  fever.  Miss  Carlton,  Maud,  your  daughter,  with  the  moni 
and  religious  training  you  have  given  her,  to  be  guilty  of  the  slightest 
impropriety,  much  more " 

Mrs.  Merripebbles  smiled  a  sad  smile,  and  tenderly  Idssed  the 
swollen  veins  of  her  husband*s  quivering  attenuated  hand. 

"  Bless  your  old  wrong  head  I  As  you  always  believed  me  in&Uible 
when  I  was  wayward  and  peevish,  it  is  natural  you  should  oppose  me 
when  I  am  for  once  right  I  have  spoiled  that  girl,  as  you  hare 
spoiled  me.  I  have  encouraged  her  too  much  in  her  pride  of  weslth 
and  beauty.  What  it  has  led  her  to  it  may  be  too  late  for  me  to  lesm. 
Promise  me,  perhaps  as  a  last  request,  that  you  will  strive  to  remedy 
any  wrong  I  may  have  done  her.  If  she  has  done  wrong,  consider  it 
my  fault,  and  treat  it  as  I  would  have  you  treat  a  &ult  committed  bj 
me — not  hushed  up,  or  varnished  over,  but  wiped  out  by  the  sternest 
atonement.  Promise  me  this,  my  dear,  faithful,  simple-hearted  Fnski 
who  have  been  so  foolishly  obedient  to  me,  through  good  and  evil 
This  is  a  good  request ;  comply  with  it,  and  you  may  feel  less  remorse 
for  having  devoted  the  best  of  your  life  to  obeying  the  caprices  of  a 
wilful  wicked  woman.  You  will  approve  of  the  last  thing  she 
asked  you  to  do ;  and  so  forget  the  many  foolish  ones.  Promise  me, 
my  dear  good  Frank." 

Merripebbles  howled.  He  threw  his  long  carcase,  with  limp  out- 
stretched arms,  across  the  prostrate  form  of  his  wife,  and  could  00I7 
gasp,  to  an  imaginary  audience  on  the  ceiling, 

"  She  is  ill — she  is  dying  1  What  will  become  of  me?  She  newr 
spoke  to  me  so  like  an  angel  before,  and  its  the  first  time  she  ever 
jsalled  me  Frank  in  her  life  I " 
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Still  Merripebbles  could  not  believe  that  a  polished  gentleman  like 
Mr.  Saamarez,  and  an  accomplished  young  lady  like  Miss  Carlton,  could 
be  guilty  of  anything  wrong.     His  wife  was  wandering. 

Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  speedily  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  London.  The 
Don  had  been  careful  to  select  a  knight. 

As  I  happen  to  be  writing  for  The  Train,  and  not  for  The  Lancet 
a  kind  of  consideration  often  overlooked  by  modem  writers  of  narrative, 
I  will  spare  my  readers  the  details  of  Mrs.  Merripebbles*  symptoms  and 
medical  treatment ;  and  simply  state  that  she  was  pronounced  by  the 
physician  in  a  most  dangerous  state ;  in  which  condition  I  will  leave 
her  for  the  present  in  the  affectionate  care  of  her  husband  and 
daughter. 

Don  Sancho  finding  himself  rather  at  a  discount,  took  his  leave,  and 
soliloquised : — 

"  Confound  the  old  woman  and  her  cholera  1  If  it  had'nt  been  for 
her  I  should  have  recovered  possession  of  the  precious  document. 
However,  she  can  do  no  great  harm  with  it. 

"  What  a  spiteful  madcap  it  is ;  and  what  an  abominable  nuisance  1 
Now,  if  Marston  were  a  sensible  fellow,  we  might  arrange  it  together. 
Get  him  to  dress  up  in  rags  and  take  a  crossing,  just  for  a  day  or  two 
—and  point  him  out  to  her  under  these  circumstances,  and  she  would 
be  satisfied.  Or  we  might  get  up  a  sham  report  of  the  poor  little  wife 
committing  suicide,  driven  to  it  by  her  husband*s  ill-treatment — if  the 
young  fools  would  only  play  into  my  hands.  No,  that  wouldn't  do ; 
Marston  a  supposed  widower,  and  my  game  is  effectually  floored. 
However,  they  have  such  ridiculously  strait-laced  notions  that  neither 
of  them  would  accede  to  any  such  proposition.  What  a  fool  Marston 
is  to  be  sure  !  Why  if  he  would  but  consent  to  help  me  as  a  friend  in 
my  very  rational  pursuit  of  Miss  C.'s  comfortable  fortune,  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  put  a  few  hundreds  in  his  pocket  by  way  of  com- 
mission. But  he  wouldn't !  Just  now,  too,  when  there  are  so  many 
good  things  I  might  throw  in  his  way  1  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so 
much  as  cSsobliging  a  friend.  But  in  the  present  case  I  really  have 
no  alternative.  If  I  can  injure  him,  I  must ;  and  I  suppose  I  can,  if 
I  try.  Hard  lines !  for  I  really  like  him.  Perhaps,  though,  I  can 
make  it  up  to  him  some  day  in  one  way  or  another."  ^ 

The  Don  went  to  dine  at  his  club,  when  he  was  congratulated  by 
many  distinguished  persons — who  had  not  been  aware  of  his  existence 
for  the  past  three  on  four  years  (though  he  had  repeatedly  during 
that  period  dined  at  the  next  table  to  all  of  them)— on  the  rumour  of 
his  approaching  marriage  with  a  I-iongport  heiress  worth  twenty  odd 
thousand  pounds  a -year,  an  estimate  of  Miss  Carlton's  private  fortune 
which  Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez  was  careful  not  to  point  out  as 
exaggerated. 
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THE  EXTRAORDINART  CASE  OP  GOMN  v.  BOIXOW. 

Bt  Edwabd  Dbafsb. 

It  happened  to  be  assize  time  as  I  returned  from  the  North  by  the 
night  mail  train.  My  fellow-passengers  were  chiefly  attorneys  and 
their  articled  clerks,  and  beguiled  the  journey  by  detailing  scraps  of 
their  legal  experiences.  One  of  these,  told  by  a  cheerful,  well-educated 
young  fellow,  going  up  for  examination  next  term,  as  he  told  us,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  especially  worthy  of  being  recorded.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  relate  it  pretty  nearly  in  the  words  of  my  informant, 
\ntli  just  such  alterations  as  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  breach  of  the 
law  of  libel  may  have  rendered  necessary ;  and  here  it  is. 

Most  London  practitioners  know  the  name  of  Megdosaurus,  or,  as  he 
is  generally  called,  Old  Meggs.  Perhaps  more  writs  are  issued  oat 
of  his  office  than  out  of  any  other  in  the  profession.  Still  nobody  who 
knows  anything  about  it  fancies  Old  Meggs  must  be  getting  rich  or 
doing  a  good  business.  Nobody  ever  saw  old  Meggs — not  even  his 
worst  clients.  He  lives  in  a  hutch  in  the  country,  and  knows  no  more 
of  law  than  a  rural  magistrate.  He  was  admitted  years  ago,  when  there 
was  no  examination  required,  became  insolvent  six  months  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  an  action  brought  against  him  for  gross  igno- 
rance, by  his  first  client,  and  had  afterwards  to  throw*  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  second  to  prevent  an  application  to  strike  him  off  the  rolfa 
for  malpractices  and  appropriation  of  the  second  client's  money. 

He   is  a  white-haired  old  man  with  a  red  nose,  and  is  neither 
respectable  nor  clean.     And  when  white-haired  old  |men  are  not  clean 
or   respectable,  they  are  invariably  very  much   the  reverse.     Old 
Meggs's  office  is  at  the  back  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  he  never  entered 
it  or  paid  rent  for  it  in  his  life.      Never  an  assize  passes  without  two 
or  three  of  Old  Meggs's  causes  being  entered  in  the  list ;  but  he  hardly 
ever  tries  a  case,  and  when  he  does,  loses  it  invariably,  or  if  he  wins, 
the  evidence  is  contradictory.     The  ushers  of  the  Courts,  and  the 
Judges'  clerks  at  the  Chambers,  make  grimaces  of  disgust  when  the 
name  of  Old  Meggs  is  mentioned.     But  even  they  never  taw  him, 
although  they  know  well  full  a  score  of  dirty  jail-birds  who  haunt 
the  courts  and  offices,  and  every  one  of  whom  carriea  about  a  bundle 
of  papers,  indorsed  with  the  name  of  Meggs.     When  these  fellows  go 
before  a  Judge  at  Chambers,  the  clerk  leaves  his  post  at  the  door  to 
come  inside  and  hear  the  case ;  and  when  it  is  concluded,  he  seues 
the  particular  Meggs  to  make  him  file  his  affidavits  and  pay  the  fees, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  Meggs  would  certainly  evade.    Tbe 
jail-birds  whom  I  have  mentioned  jdl  call  themselves  Meggs,  but  if 
pressed  upon  the  subject,  each  one  admits  that  he  is  only  **  Mr.  Meggs s 
managing  clerk."     What  a  business  Old  Meggs  must  have  to  keep  so 
many ;  but  how  very  odd  that  they  should  aU  wear  greasy  black  tail- 
coats, bad  hats,  and  cracked  boots,  and  every  one  smell  so  strongly  of 
stale  pipes  and  gin-and- water  I 
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Well,  once  we  had  a  client  who  defended  an  action  brought  against 
him  by  Old  Meggs.  He  kept  a  villa  at  Brixton,  and  used  to  ride  to 
town  by  the  omnibus.  He  was  a  testy,  red-faced  old  gentleman,  and 
had  the  largest  brass-plate  ever  seen  in  Brixton  upon  his  door.  And 
on  the  plate  was  this  inscription : — 

Mb.  Jeremiah  Bollow. 

One  day,  a  dirty  scamp  came  to  his  door,  and  demonded  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Bollow.  That  gentleman  was  in,  but  having  seen  his  visitor 
through  the  blind,  and  watched  his  careful  removal  of  a  loose  portion 
of  boot  sole  by  means  of  the  scraper,  declined  him  the  required  inter- 
view. The  stranger,  who  was  inebriated,  became  uproarious,  and 
shouted  such  disgraceful  things  about  '^keeping  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  process/'  that  Mr.  BoUow  came  out,  and  in  another  minute 
rejoined  his  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  iu 
his  hand  a  copy  writ,  at  the  suit  of  Jonathan  Gorin.  Who  Jonathan 
Gorin  could  possibly  be,  Mr.  Bollow  could  not  imagine.  The  vaga- 
bond visitor,  with  a  hiccuping  oath,  had  refused  to  tell,  and  the  only 
person  who  could  form  any  hypothesis  upon  the  matter  was  Mrs. 
Bollow,  who,  with  a  woman's  shrewdness,  *^  saw  the  whole  afiair  at 
once,**  and  led  Mr.  Bollow  a  pretty  life  about  it,  and  ordered  the  spare 
bed-room  to  be  got  ready  immediately.  What  her  theory  was  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  farther  than  that  it  was  totally  and  absurdly  wrong. 

Next  morning,  off  went  Mr.  Bollow  to  the  office  of  Old  Meggs.  He 
might  as  well  have  gone  for  relief  to  Whiteehapel  Workhouse,  or  for 
information  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  "  gentleman  who  attended 
to  that  matter ''  was  never  in,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  Mr.  Bollow 
instructed  his  own  solicitors  (my  principals)  to  enter  an  appearance. 

The  day  afler  this  was  done,  the  cause  of  action  came  out.  Th^ 
declaration  told  the  whole  secret. 

'<  BcRRST  (to  wit)  Jonathan  Gorin  sues  Jeremiah  Bollow  for  that 
the  said  defendant  being  possessed  of  a  certain  vehicle  commonly 
called  and  knovm  as  a  gig  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  same 
may  be  commonly  called  or  known  was  on  the  third  day  of  August 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fiity  — - 
driving  the  same  in  and  along  a  certain  highway  to  wit  Regent 
street  Lambeth  iu  the  County  of  Surrey  and  then  and  there  so 
furiously  improperly  negligently  wantonly  and  unskilfully  drove  the 
said  vehicle  that  he  the  said  defendant  did  then  and  there  knock  down 
run  over  wound  maim  and  otherwise  injure  the  said  plaintiff  that  the 
said  plaintiff  thereupon  immediately  became  and  was  sick  sore  lame 
bruised  and  disordered  and  thereupon  lived  and  languished  for  a  long 
space  of  time  to  wit  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  and  for  the  said  space 
of  six  weeks  languishing  did  live  and  thereupon  became  and  was  and 
hath  since  remained  and  now  is  lame  maimed  crippled  and  fractured 
in  limb  to  the  great  damage  of  the  plaintiff  and  other  wrongs  to  the 
said  plaintiff  then  did  and  the  plaintiff  claims  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

When  Mrs.  Bollow  read  this  precious  document|  which  she  accom- 
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pEshed  "with  some  difficulty,  as  the  absence  of  stops  tended  to 
confiue  her  non-legal  mind,  her  conduct  was  touching.  With  a 
magnanimity  which  did  honour  to  her  sex,  she  at  once  forgave 
her  husband  eyerything.  Nay,  she  even  espoused  his  side  in  the 
suit  with  the  greater  sympathy  and  heartiness  for  knowing,  as  she 
did,  that  her  BoUow  hated  gigs,  would  scarcely  ride  in  one  to  sare 
his  life,  never  had  one,  had  not  ridden  in  one  since  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  pitched  out ;  had  never  had  the  slightest  occasion 
to  go  near  Regent-street,  Lambeth ;  and,  moreover,  had,  on  the  day 
named,  for  a  month  before,  and  a  month  after,  been  over  at  Boulogne, 
with  herself  and  the  girls. 

All  these  facts  Mr.  BoUow  duly  communicated  to  my  piincLpala, 
Messrs.  Talbot  and  Armstrong.  Mr.  Talbot  only  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  only  made  a  clucking  noise  between  his 
tongue  and  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  threw  up  his  hands  with  an  sir 
of  deprecation.  Neither  of  them  appeared  impressed  by  the  scarlet- 
flushed  cheeks  and  nervous  excitement  of  their  unhappy  client.  , 

"  My  dear  sir,"  at  length  broke  out  Mr.  Armstrong,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  what  you  say  is  as  true  as  mathematics  ;  in  fact,  we  more  than 
believe — ^we  are  convinced.     Yet,  still — there  is  the  action." 

"But — but — but,"  exclaimed  the  wretched  Bollow — "you  surely 
do  not  mean  to  say  that,  under  such  circumstances,  an  action  can  he 
maintained?" 

"  It  can  be  brought^  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Talbot. 

"  But,"  again  stammered  Bollow,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that, 
on  representation  of  the  facts,  any  respectable  attorney " 

"  The  attorney  in  this  cause,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  "  is  Old  Meggs." 
Mr.  Talbot  nodded,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "His  plan  is 
simply  to  extort  money.  In  default  of  your  paying  him  a  sum,  say 
of  twenty  pounds  or  so,  and  costs,  he  will  put  you  to  the  expense  of 
about  a  hundred  in  defending  the  action,  which,  if  tried,  you  may  win, 
even  in  spite  of  perjury.  Should  jou  do  so,  the  client  will  become 
insolvent  or  abscond." 

"  I  will  see  him "  began  the  now  infuriate  Bollow,  but  Mr.  Talbot 

interposed,  and  the  client  changed  his  form  of  speech  into  "  I  will 
^end  every  shilling  I  possess  before  I  pay  a  farthing.  Defend  the 
action  to  the  last,  at  any  cost."    And  thus  terminated  the  consultation. 

The  defendant's  attorneys  applied  for  the  address  of  the  plainti^ 
and  obtained  it.  Jonathan  Gorin,  of  No.  3,  Slum-alley,  Boneboiler- 
street.  Miasma-road,  Lambeth,  gentieman.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
Mr.  Bollow  but  that  this  plaintiff  must  be  seen,  and  an  explanation 
demanded.  We  advised  him,  that  as  an  attorney  was  employed,  no 
communication  could  take  place  through  us  but  with  the  attorney; 
but  Mr.  Bollow  might.,  if  he  chose,  call  on  Mr.  Gorin  him8d£ 
He  went,  and  afler  one  or  two  ineffectual  calls,  found  a  beer- 
sodden  wretch,  whose  only  reply  was  a  continued  iteration  of  the 
words,  "  Refer  to  my  sliss'er — my  sliss'er."  Next  week,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Grorin  had  lef);  Slum-alley,  in  bad  odour,  having  been  dis- 
orderly, and  neglected  to  pay  rent,  imtil  his  hmdlord,  after  due  notice, 
shut  him  out,  for  which  proceeding  Mr.  Grorin  brought  an  action  for 
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tiespass.  The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Bollow  were  continued  never- 
theless ;  and  notice  of  trial  having  been  given  for  Guildford  Assizes, 
the  cause  was  entered  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-three — nearly 
at  the  end  of  the  list. 

As  you  all  know,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  obtain  legal  evidence  of  a  nega- 
tive. Consequently,  Mr.  Bollow  was  forced  to  keep  in  readiness  a 
tolerable  number  of  witnesses,  to  rebut  the  allegations  of  the  plain tiff^s 
declaration.  For  nearly  three  weeks  his  mind  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  terrible  anxiety,  until  one  morning,  when  his  cause  had  been 
announced  in  the  list,  and  his  counsel  were  ready  with  the  briefs  in 
their  hands,  when  the  cause  immediately  before  his  had  just  been 
tried,  the  crier  of  the  court  rose  and  called — not  Mr.  BoUow's  case, 
but  the  next  to  it.  The  plaintiffs  attorney  had  withdrawn  the  record, 
and  there  was  to  be  no  trial  after  all.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
some  expense  and  trouble  had  been  spared  by  not  preparing  any  briefs 
or  engaging  the  attendance  of  a  single  witness. 

This  little  game  had  cost  the  plaintiff, — for  the  writ,  five  shillings ; 
for  setting  down  cause  for  trial,  one  pound ;  third-class  ticket  to 
Guildford  and  back,  including  gin-and-water,  four  shillings ;  papers 
and  parchment,  in  all,  say  nine-pence — not  more. 

But  by  this  withdrawal,  certain  costs  became  payable  to  Mr.  Bollow, 
and  these  having  been  taxed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court, 
amounted  to  about  eighty  poundis.  Mr.  Jonathan  Gorin  would  have 
absconded,  of  coiurse,  but  happening  just  at  that  moment  to  be  in  prison 
in  consequence  of  a  precisely  similar  attempt  at  swindling  somebody 
else,  he  applied  to  the  Insolvent  Court  for  his  discharge,  and  included 
Mr.  Bollow's  costs  in  his  schedule. 

When  the  insolvent  came  up  before  the  learned  Commissioner  who 
presided  in  the  last-named  court,  Mr.  Bollow  was  dismayed  to  find  that 
that  judicial  peisonage  declined  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  actions 
commenced  by  the  prisoner,  as  these  were  the  subjects  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings elsewhere.  And  as  Mr.  Jonathan  Gorin  swore  positively  that 
he  had  brought  both  under  the  advice  of  his  solicitor,  an  assertion 
which  nobody  could  contradict,  he  was  at  once  set  at  liberty,  the 
result  of  which  triumph  of  a  British  legal  system  was — that  he  gave 
another  notice  of  trial  at  the  next  assizes  to  be  holden  at  Kingston. 

This  he  was  entitled  to  do,  you  will  see,  because  the  action  being 
'*  personal,''  the  right  of  maintaining  it  did  not  go,  like  all  his  other 
rights,  to  the  assignee  of  the  Insolvent  Court. 

One  might  think  that  not  having  paid  the  costs  to  Mhich  he  was 
liable,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  action.  Such  an 
objection  might  be  started,  certainly,  even  by  persons  to  some  extent 
acquainted  with  the  law ;  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that,  in 
obedience  to  precedent  (I  forget  the  name  of  the  case,  but  I'd  find*  it 
in  a  minute  in  the  office),  his  imprisonment  and  discharge  were  held 
to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  claim  upon  him. 

But  Mr,  BoUow  was  not  going  again  to  incur,  fruitlessly,  another 
eighty  pounds  of  expenses.  After  some  communications  between  the 
attorneys  the  action  was  settled  lor  fifty  pounds,  for  which  a  receipt, 
duly  signed  by  Old  Meggs,  was  gi^  en  by  his  shabbiest  **  managing- 
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clerk," — the  identical  fellow  who  had  served  the  writ  Old  Meggs  never 
had  a  penny  of  it,  unless  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  forming  part  of  die 
twenty  pounds  a  year  which  every  one  of  his  managing  clerks  has  to 
pay  for  permission  to  use  Old  Meggs*s  name.     Old  Meggs  is  bound  by 
mutual  agreement  to  furnish  and  sign  blank  receipts,  but  he  doesn't 
know  what  they  are  for,  and  doesn't  care.     His  fellows  pay  the  rent 
and  take  the  money.     Gorin  had  only  a  five-pound  note  out  of  the 
business,  and  of  that  he  was  robbed  while  drunk,  the  same  night 
The  thief  was  caught,  and  Gorin  prosecuted  him  at  the  sesdons, 
when  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation.   Gorin 
himself    conducted    the   prosecution   (he    is   Old    Meggs's    criminal 
managing  clerk),  and  got  allowed  two  guineas  from  the  county  for 
attorney's  expenses;  the  name  of  Old  Meggs  having  been  used,  of 
bourse.     Then  he  received  a  little  advantage  in  the  shape  of  fbur 
shillings  and  a  threepenny-bit  from  his  counsel,  Splodge,  the  barrister. 
Splodge  couldn't  give  half  the  fee,  as  usual,  because  he  had  to  pay 
something  to  take  his  wig  out  of  pawn,  to  enable  him  to  appear  in 
court,  but  he  promised  to  make  it  up  next  job. 

And  I  don't  think  the  common-law  managing-clerk  who  received 
the  balance  of  BoUow's  money  got  much  good  from  it,  for  it  was  only 
the  means  of  procuring  him  a  first-rate  fit  of  delirium  tremens.  It  cost 
old  Bollow,  from  first  to  last,  near  upon  three  hundred  pounds  and 
spoiled  his  autumn  trips  for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  I  heard 
ailerwards,  from  a  fellow  who  had  been  discharged  from  our  office, 
that  he  fell  in  with  Gorin  afterwards,  and  that  Gorin  (recollecting 
him  with  us)  "  chaffed  "  him  immensely  about  Gorin  v.  Hollow.  He 
swore  that  the  only  thing  that  put  it  into  his  mind  to  sue  Bollow,  was 
seeing  the  name  in  full  on  the  brass  plate  as  he  passed,  and  thinking 
what  a  jolly,  respectable  house  Hollow's  looked  like,  and  how  very 
likely  it  was  that  the  proprietor  kept  a  gig. 

Well,  this  was  all  according  to  the  law  as  it  stood  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  as  it  stands  now.  I'm  sure  I  only  wonder  all  the  black- 
guards don't  bring  actions  against  all  the  respectable  people.  I  would 
^  I  was  one.  Hut  I  suppose  they  can't  all  muster  five  shillings  for  a 
writ,  or  perhaps  they  don't  know  where  old  Meggs's  office  is,  or  how  he 
does  business.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  afler  all  the  cutting,  stitching, 
and  patching  the  wigs  have  given  the  law,  they  should  have  left  such 
a  hole  as  this  f  Whenever  I  hear  of  law-reforming  acts  of  Parliament, 
I  think  of  Gorin  v.  Hollow,  and  can't  help  smiling.  To  let  such  a 
state  of  things  last,  and  still  go  on  improving  in  any  other  way,  makes 
me  think  of  a  fellow  clever  at  cabinet-work  making  a  magnificent 
chair — all  strength  and  ornament — and  forgetting  to  put  a  seat  to  it 
It's  easy  to  say  that  no  carpenter  would  do  anything  half  so  stupid. 
But  you  see  our  law-makers  can  and  do.  Which  is  conclusive  to 
prove  the  balance  of  wisdom  on  the  side  of  the  mechanic. 
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'^  Lux  a  blnek,"  u  an  English  phrase  which,  applied  to  any  deed  done 
or  obstacle  surmounted,  indicates  that  a  greater  amount  of  energy  than 
is  usual  to  our  character  has  been  employed  thereon.  Though,  used 
illustratiye  of  parliamentary  despatch,  archseological  research,  or  edito- 
rial diligence,  the  metaphor  were  perhaps  ungi*ateful  and  undignified, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  its  truthfulness  or  accuracy.  To  say  our 
Premier  has  worked  in  his  official  character  like  a  black,  is,  to  our 
thinking,  far  more  expressive,  and  quite  as  classical,  as  to  say,  in 
stereotyped  school-history  fashion,  '^  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  cabi- 
net." It  is,  therefore,  sincerely  to  be  wished  that,  when  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  shall  ever  have  arrived  at  the  memorable  Cobden  motion,  he 
will  press  into  service  this  most  pertinent  and  poetical  metaphor.  How 
and  when  it  originated,  whether  first  applied  to  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  Wilberforce  on  behalf  of  negro  emancipation,  or  in  designa- 
tion of  some  individual  white  of  coloured  name,  we  know  not.  We 
are  content  to  know  that  it  exists,  and  has  a  meaning. 

The  negro  race  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  physical  vigouTi 
and  whatever  antagonistic  views  may  be  held  by  those  whose  interests 
it  is  to  decry  their  good  qualities,  the  existence  of  such  a  phrase  as  the 
above  is  a  proof  that  Englishmen  recognise  its  verity.  Wherever  the 
vis  vita  is  so  exuberant  we  must  look  for  some  outward  manifestation 
in  either  national  daring,  enterprise,  or  love  of  liberty.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  exuberance  exists  chiefly  in  spirit,  but  debarred  by  outward 
circumstances  of  ordinary  outlets,  and  where  the  imagination  is 
simple,  toned  down  by  hardship  and  peril,  yet  frequently  excited  by  in- 
tense feeling  and  actions,  we  must  look  for  snatches,  rude  and  somewhat 
dramatic  songs ;  now  wailing  like  the  night  wind,  plaintive  as  the  coo 
of  the  ringdove,  or  sparkling  as  a  pebbly  brook.  Hence  we  are  pre- 
pared to  find  this  species  of  song  extensively  predominating  on  the 
American  plantations,  and  only  in  cases  where  culture  has  brought 
out  into  more  beautiful  relief  the  emotions  of  their  glowing  hearts,  do 
they  burst  out  into  the  higher  and  sublimer  regions  of  the  muse.  Beal 
genuine  negro  songs,  however,  can  only  be  gathered  by  those  resident, 
^miliar,  and  favoured  upon  the  plantations ;  for  negroes  are  a  sensitive 
people.  When  an  Englishman  sees  a  man  poking  about,  note-book 
in  hand,  asking  all  sorts  of  curious  questions,  he  looks  shy  at  him,  is 
apt  to  retire  within  himself;  and  even  the  poor  negro,  imbecile  as 
some  would  have  him  to  be,  has  sufficient  common  sense  to  do  the 
same.  There  are  difficulties,  too,  in  their  dialect.  Long  familiarity 
and  intercourse  can  alone  qualify  a  person  to  transcribe  on  paper  the 
unique  refrains  so  common  in  every  sterling  production.  Heroic  songs 
and  historic  traditions  cluster  thickly  in  the  sunny  South,  but  the 
Percy  or  Ellis  to  collect  them  is  yet  wanting. 

Conscious  of  oiu:  inability  to  deal  with  negro  songs  as  they  ezis 
among  negroes  themselves,  we  shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  that  species 
of  melody,  so  called,  which   has  become  naturalised  in   our  land; 
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making  such  reference  to  classic  models  as  may  serve  to  interest  the 
reader,  illustrate  the  subject,  and  guide  authors  in  their  future  com- 
positions. 

The  negro  race  are  irresistibly  bent  on  extremes.  For  them,  there 
nowhere  exists  a  golden  medium ;  in  everything  they  run  wild,  and 
riot  in  extravagance.  They  laugh  ;  and  not  a  fibre  of  their  frame 
from  the  feet  upwards  that  does  not  seem  to  contribute  to  each  sac- 
cessive,  yah  I  yah  1  They  blubber ;  and  even  the  weeping  crocodile  is 
put  to  shame.  They  sigh ;  and  the  veiy  canes  are  seized  with  shiver- 
ing. They  groan;  and  a  baby  thunder-clap  seems  launched  into 
being.  The  Hungarian  writer,  Jokai,  records  of  one,  Gabor  Berkessy, 
that  whenever  he  began  to  laugh,  at  the  theatre,  the  actors  were 
obliged  to  stop  their  performance,  so  immense  were  his  cachinatoiy 
powers ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  we  are  warranted  in  asserting 
that  the  groans  of  some  half-dozen  were  amply  sufficient  to  drown, 
smother,  and  annihilate  the  most  pertinacious  parliamentary  candidate 
that  ever  mounted  a  hustings.  Our  only  wonder  is,  they  hare  not 
been  imported  for  the  purpose.  If  they  incline  to  the  ludicrous,  they 
out-do  Uie  most  dexterous  clown  that  ever  strode  a  Thespian  cart 
They  become  serious,  join  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  leave  tbe 
most  lusty  of  the  brethen  far  behind.  A  presbyterian  negro,  or  even 
a  naturalised  English  episcopalian,  seems  out  of  the  region  of  the  pos- 
sible. Even  in  the  choice  of  language  they  exhibit  a  similar  tendency. 
No  tremendous  word  uttered  by  Mas'r  at  dinner,  that  is  not  forthwith 
conveyed  to  the  kitchen,  decapitated,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  and 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  a  stream  of  electricity.  Nor  does  it 
manifest  itself  solely  in  .their  actions  and  words,  it  runs  rampant  in 
their  Tery  names.  There  are  Cssars,  Gabriels,  Poropeys,  Adolphs, 
Sambos,  Dinahs,  Sukeys,  &c.,  without  end.  The  man  who  gave  his 
children  the  names  mentioned  in  the  following  distich,  we  stron^y 
suspect,  was  a  negro : 

**  Matfaew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Acts  of  'PoBtles,  Dick,  and  Tom.*' 

In  their  songs,  especially,  is  seen  the  outflow  of  this  strong  animalism, 
uncontrolled  either  by  prudence  or  judgment.  Whether  they  treat 
of  love,  death,  or  give  vent  to  their  peculiar  humour,  it  is  done  with 
the  same  extravagance  that  characterises  them  in  other  things. 

The  history  of  the  upspringing  of  our  English  negro  melodies  is 
briefly  told.  A  go-a-head  Yankee,  as  an  American  authority  says,* 
introduced  the  popular  song  of  *'  Jim  Crow,**  with  its  mimetic  append- 
ages, upon  a  New  York  stage,  and  with  such  success  that  it  beoime  a 
perfect  mania.  This  was  followed  by  others  of  like  character,  "2ip 
Coon,"  **  Long-tailed  Blue,"  "  Ole  Virginny  nebber  tire,''  &c  How 
they  first  came  to  England,  we  know  not ;  probably  some  sailors,  with 
their  extraordinary  acquisitive  powers,  were  the  bearers ;  amusing 
themselves  on  deck  and  rope-ladder  by  keeping  it  fresh  in  their  me- 
mories. As  in  America,  so  in  our  own  land,  it  quickly  **  took,**  as  tbc 
phrase  runs.     One  might  have  fancied  that  some  stupendous  invasion 

*  Vide  Putnam's  Monthly,  Feb.,  18(^. 
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was  at  band,  and  that  the  whole  male  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  strong- 
ininded  female  population  were  just  fresh  from  the  dnll-serjeant ;  for 
every  one,  from  the  milk-lads  upwards,  seemed  perpetually  wheeling, 
jumping,  and  "doing  just  so/'  For  several  years,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  all  new  songs  came  to  us  from  the  Yankees,  and  the  song, 
"  Who's  dat  knockin'  at  de  door?"  as  far  as  om*  memory  serves,  was 
either  the  last  one  in  regiilar  succession,  or  the  first  one  of  home  ma- 
nufacture.    Thenceforward,  they  have  rivalled  in  plenty  the 

"Autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  " 
in  Vallambrosa. 

That  such  songs  have  become  immensely  popular  amongst  us  no 
one  will  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  deny,  but  when  the  cause  comes  to  be 
investigated,  there  is  not  the  same  clearness.  While  sober  spinsters 
are  seen  to  lapse  into  the  pathetic  plaint  of  a  Sukey  or  a  Dinah,  grave 
seniors  to  smile  over  the  Chinese  wall  of  neckcloth  that  sustains  their 
cshins,  and  hot-blooded  youths,  bearded  men,  and  street  boys  by  the 
bimdred,  to  relieve  themselves  in  their  jollier  moments  by  a  bar  or 
two  of  the  newliest  marketed  production,  there  must  be  a  cause,  and 
one  by  no  means  trifling.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  several  conduce  to 
that  end.  They  are  these.  Sympathy  with  the  negro  race,  as  well  as 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  them — a  fine  appreciation  of  their  good 
qualities — intense  love  of  the  prodigality  of  feeling  they  manifest ;  all 
combined  with  a  sort  of  yearning  for  whatever  relieves  the  monotony 
of  the  refined  practicality  and  polite  selfishness  of  our  time.  Our 
love  of  the  mere  humourous  and  grotesque  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  their  popularity,  or  why,  with  such  ample  materials  existing  at 
home,  do  authors  go  abroad  for  exterior  habiliments  ? 

The  composition  of  a  good  negro  song  is  no  easy  matter.  Various 
reports  have  been  circulated  of  individuals  who  light  their  cigars  after 
dinner,  establish  themselves  cosily  in  an  easy  chair,  or  elevate  their 
feet  to  the  level  of  th^ir  noses,  and  strike  off  a  negro  song  with  as 
much  facility  as  they  would  toss  down  a  glass  of  claret.  Such  accounts 
are  un\vorthy  of  credence.  We  might  easily  give  a  formal  receipt  for 
one,  thus : — ^To  one-third  of  the  negro  dialect,  add  two-thirds  of  the 
English  language,  with  as  much  rhyming  talent  as  will  cover  a  six- 
pence. Stir  for  two  hours.  Let  any  ambitious  poetaster,  however, 
just  try  the  ingredients — "  then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  If  he  manage 
the  first  verse  easily,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  stranding  when  he  begins 
the  chorus.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  diffictdt  part  of  a  negro 
song.  To  infuse  into  it  something  of  the  Teutonism  and  spirit-stirring 
flow  of  a  plantation  original  is  a  thing  few  writers  yet  have  done.  The 
dramatic  element  in  it  has  never  been  successfully  managed  by  a 
white.  In  the  matter  of  delivery,  too,  our  serenaders  are  at  disad- 
vantage. Your  genuine  negro  can  do  as  well  without  a  banjo  as  with 
one :  nay,  if  anything,  his  performance  is  more  pleasing  when  he  omits 
the  instrument.  He  beats  time  most  exquisitely  with  his  feet,  and  pours 
his  entire  energy  into  the  refrain.  Many  are  the  bye-standers  who 
have  pronounced  them  intoxicated  by  reason  of  their  fervour ;  and 
their  convulsive  movements  and  rapid  gesticulations  must  be  eminently 
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Sfttifying  to  an  individual  whose  poetical  creed  is  fomed  from 
aoaulaj.  He  will  surely  no  longer  lament  that  poetry  has  not  now 
the  same  effect  it  had  upon  the  Khapsodists,  the  Cymric  bards,  and 
Eed  Indians,  but  hasten  to  congratulate  humanity  upon  so  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  a  revival. 

The  songs   most  cultivated  in  our  country  are  thus  divisible — 
pathetic,  sentimental,  and  serio-comic.     The  broad  humourous  song 
of  the  South  is  scarcely  adapted  for  British  naturalisation,  and  has 
therefore  been  untried  by  our  writers.     In  the  first  order  we  find  the 
early  one  of  "  Mary  Blane,"  "  Carry  me  back  to  Ole  Virginny,"  "  Lucy 
NeaV  "  The  Old  Folks  at)  Home,"  "  Cheer  up,  Sam,"  and  "  O  Boys, 
Carry  Me  Long.*'    The  second  numbers  more  than  either  orders  com- 
bined, but  for  brevity^s  sake  we  can  only  name  a  few.     These  are, 
«  Kosa  Lee,"  "  Sing,  Darkies,  Sing,'*  "  Sukey,  Dear,"  «  Dearest  May," 
"  Nancy  TUl,"  "  Nelly  Bly,"  &c.      In  the  last  are  "  Who's  dat  Knock- 
ing at  de  Door,"  "  Ole  Dan  Tucker,"  "  Susannah,"  "  Uncle  Ned,"  "  Ole 
Gray   Groose,"  &c.     Several   others,  of  no  peculiar  order,  we  leave 
unmentioned.     So  wide  a  field  of  criticism  do  these  songs  offer,  that 
our  remarks  mast  be  confined  to  more  prominent  characteristics.     We 
will  begin  with  faultfinding.      A  few  glaring  ones  are  all  our  space 
allows.     Our  first  is,  that  some  of  them  in  their  entirety  as  well  as 
detail  are  insipid  and  unmeaning, — a  sort  of  water-nonsense  about 
love,  diluted  to  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  true  ingredient.     There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  all  uncultivated  races  incline  to  the  plaintive 
in  poem  and  music,  but  such  as  we  allude  to  are  rather  the  excres* 
cences  of  civilisation,  than  the  likely  product  of  an  untutored  age  or  race. 
The  verses,  and  especially  the  chorus,  are  tame  and  bold,  .the  incidents 
as  unlike  those  of  negro  life  as  possible,  and  so  manifestly  English  as 
to  excite  our  risibility.     In  spite  of  all  the  authors  can  do,  the  customs, 
not  of  the  plantations,  but  of  our  own  country,  with  images  drawn 
therefrom,  will  come  uppermost ;  much  in  the  same  fashion  that  the 
tufl  of  hair  will  assert  its  supremacy  over  the  cap  of  the  Irish  lad,  and 
his  elbow-joints  will  relieve  the  appearance  of  his  whole  exterior. 
Thus  we  have  a  negro  making  hay,  as  if  that  were  a  constant  occupa- 
tion of  his— at  the  same  time  it  is  so  evident  that  it  was  put  in  to 
rhyme  with  "  Dearest  May,"  in  which  song  it  occurs,  that  the  writer 
is  deserving  of  all  our  charity :  the  dear  "  Sukey,"  "  casting  de  Sh^^s 
Eye,"  and  the  lover  of  that  worthy  beauty  buying  his  freedom  and 
pocketing  the  money,  '^  on  Sukey  to  bestow"  in  one  and  the  same  verse, 
whereas  we  know  that  nowhere  out  of  our  land  are  creditors  so  liberal 
as  to  give  chap-money.      Occasionally,  as  in  "  Nelly  Bly,"  a  new  fact 
in  female  economics  is  revealed  to  us.      Thus  "  Nelly  Bly  shuts  her 
eye  when  she  goes  to  sleep."     Wonderful  discovery !     Suggestive  of 
how  much  comfort  to  sensitive  beings  whose  peace  has  been  broken 
by  the  like  luminaries  !     We  now  know  there  is  a  time  when  bright 
eyes  cease  their  destruction,  and  how  gently,  too,  is  it  hinted,  that  the 
negress  is  not  one  of  those  eccentric  souls  who  sleep  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  pry  into  other  people's  afliiirs.     She  evidently,  also,  like  our 
native  beauties,  patronised  military  heels,  for  the  same  verse  says : — 

«De  way  she  walks  sho  lifta  her  foot,  and  then  she  puta  it  down, 
An  when  it  lights  dere's  music  dah  in  dat  part  ob  de  town." 
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Other  ertoti  of  a  Bimilar  natnre  to  those  referred  to,  the  reader  can 
pick  oat  at  his  leisure. 

There  are  only  a  few  sotigs  to  which  we  can  extend  our  praise  as 
genuine  specimens  of  the  plantation  sort.  These  are,  '^Ole  Dan 
Tucker,"  «  Who's  dat  Knocking  at  de  Door,"  "  Uncle  Ned,"  "  The  Old 
Folks  at  Home/'  **  Ole  Gray  Goose,"  and  "  O  Boys,  carry  Me  Long." 
The  first  two  hare  already  become  models  of  their  kind.  Uncle  Ned 
had  formerly  a  great  popidarity,  considerably  increased  by  its  adoption 
by  the  negroes  themselyes,  but  has  since  given  place  to  others.  Its 
refrain^  afler  the  true  negoric  type,  has  been  thus  scholastically 
embalmed : — 

"  Sio  lyramque  aroum  suspendamtts, 
8io  polamque  liquonum  ponamus; 

Kam  plus  pensi  Dihil 

Pro  Edwino  misero, 

Nam  abiit  looo  quo 

Omni  bono  nigero. 

In  the  "  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  the  lines  :— 

"  All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation 
Sadly  I  roam, 

are  full  of  negro  poetry.  Ignorant  of  much  of  the  exterior  world,  and 
Tiewing  the  scenery  round  him  only  as  it  reflects  that  of  his  birthplace 
—for  which  in  spite  of  change  he  has  ever  a  deep  longing — the  phrase 
is  the  very  one  a  negro  would  use.  His  seeing  the  bees  a  humming  is 
also  very  good.  "  Ole  Gray  Goose  "  we  have  only  heard  from  the  lips 
of  a  genuine  African,  and  the  peribrmance  was  worthy  of  reserved 
seats.  The  life  he  infused  into  the  chorus,  the  way  he  flourished  his 
knobstick,  and  the  "  smiling  attitude  he  assumed  in  personification  of 
the  goose  "  were  quite  charming.  "  O  Boys  carry  'Me  Long,"  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  lines,  is  teeming  with  negro  feelings.  In  the 
happy  expectation  the  hero  expresses  in  the  opening  verse,  and  the 
desire  he  manifests  to  once  more  see  the  place  of  his  birth,  there  is 
much  real  beauty : — 

"  Ob  I  carry  me  loDg.    Bar's  no  more  trouble  for  me ; 
I'se  gwiue  to  roam  in  a  happy  home,  whar  all  de  niggers  am  freo. 
I've  worked  long  in  de  fields,  I've  bandied  many  a  hoe, 
I'll  turn  my  eye  before  I  die,  and  see  de  sugar  cane  grow." 

Mark  the  allusion,  rightly  alluded  to  above,  to  the  tradition  that, 
when  they  die,  they  return  to  their  native  land.  It  is  here  more  fully 
expressed : — 

''  Farewell  to  de  fields  ob  cotton,  'bacoo,  and  all ; 
Tae  gwine  to  hoe  in  a  blessed  row,  whar  de  com  grows  mellow  and  tall." 

One  thing  in  respect  to  most  negro  songs  will  not  fail  to  have  come 
tmder  the  notice  of  every  attentive  observer,  viz.,— the  frequency  with 
which  the  names  Alabama,  Tennesee,  Yirginny,  and  Ohio  river  occui-s 
in  songs  of  every  variety.  The  same  adaptability  of  the  Indian  names 
with  Longfellow,  and  classic  ones  with  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  prize- 
poem  writer  is  here  shown.     Unfortunately,  however,  too  much  harp- 
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ing  upon  one  string  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  quality  of  the  enter- 
tainment. We  are  tired  of  considering  these  places  the  only  ones  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pamassns  of  the  slave  states. 

The  immense  use  that  might  be  made  of  these  songs,  in  the  cause  of 
the  slave,  cannot  be  over-rated.     Of  all  incentives,  there  is  nothing  so 
powerful  and  plastic  as  songs,  which  he  who  expressed  his  indifierence 
to  who  was  the  lawgiver  so  long  as  he  made  them  full  well  undo-- 
stood.     A  good  song  permeates  everywhere.     It  is  not  simg  in  the 
parlour,  but  it  is   soon  hummed  in    the  kitchen :  it  is  not  heard  in 
the  concert-room,  but  it  soon  reappears  in  the  street ;  it  is  not  modu- 
lated by  the  lips,  that  it  does  not  make  some  impression  upon  the 
heart     Memory  may  fail  to  restore  us  the  words  that  awakened  our 
sympathy,  aroused  our  indignation,  or  kindled  our  heroism,  but  the 
strain  still  lingers,  and  whenever  we  hear  it,  be  it  sorrowful  or  glad,  the 
same  emotions  again  agitate  us.     Exhortations  may  do  much,  acts  maj 
do  more,  but  the  song  cannot  be  surpassed  in  impulsive  power.     Take 
an  instance :  Mackay*s  song  "  To  the  West,"  set  to  the  stirring  strains 
of  Henry  Russell,  has  done  more  to  move  the  old  spirit  of  looking  to 
the  isles  of  the  setting  sun  for  the  horta  dea  et  fortuna  which  we  might 
seem  to  have  inherited  or  imbibed  from  the  old  Greek,  than  either  the 
stories  of  the  fortunate,  or  the  contrasts  of  the  fancy.    Can  any  youth, 
in  all  his  flush  of  life  listen  to  the  strain  for  a  moment,  and  not  feel  his 
fancy  winging  "the  weary  waste  of  waters?*'  Can  any  parent,  and  not 
behold  visions  of  plenty  for  himself  and  offspring  ?     And  such  things 
could  be  done  with  negro  songs.  We  do  not  want  to  see  some  of  them 
struck  out,  w^e  shoidd  grieve  to  miss  their  plaintiveness  and  humour, 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  incidents  and 
facts,  such  songs  might  be  made  that  would  do  infinitely  more  to  check 
the  odious  system  than  twice  or  thrice  the  money  we  vote  annually  to 
support  our  Cuban  squadron.     We  will  not  dictate  how,  we  leave  that 
to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  song  writers.     But  we  would  em- 
phatically urge  them,  and  we   groimd   our  advice   on  the   general 
appearance  of  the  evil  in  many  songs,  to  avoid  all  those  scenes  and 
themes  that  hold  up  the  slave  system  to  us  in  a  harmless  and  inofien- 
sive  light ;  painted,  rouged,  and  padded,  like  a  faded  beauty,  to  make 
it  pass,  and  not  shock  our  civilisation. 

A  cursory  glance  at  some  instances  in  which  the  cause  has  been 
advanced  by  verse,  that  of  the  poem,  not  of  the  song,  may  sustain  our 
thesis.  Passing  by  the  allusion  of  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  to  the 
slaves  who  once  more  "their  native  land  behold,'* and  that  of  Tliomsoii, 
in  the  seasons  (Summer),  where  he  depicts  the  shark  following  the 
slave  ship  over  the  sea,  we  come  to  Savage's  warm  expostulation,  and 
the  gentle  Shenstone's  elegy  on  the  horrid  traffic.  In  the  latter,  a 
negro  is  described  as  leaving  his  native  shore,  and  musing  on  bis 
ravishment.  There  is  little  grace  or  beauty  in  the  lines,  but  there  is  oo 
cant,  and  his  contemporaries,  if  they  could  not  praise  them,  must  hare 
felt  their  hearts  warm  for  the  poor  Lybian.     We  give  two  verses.— 

'*  See  the  poor  Dative  quit  the  Libyan  shore. 
Ah  I  not  in  Love's  delightful  fetters  bound  ! 
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Ko  ndiimt  smiles  his  dying  peace  restore ; 

Nor  love,  nor  fame,  nor  friendship,  heal  his  womid. 
Let  vacant  bards  display  their  boasted  woes  : 

Shall  I  the  mockery  of  grief  display  ? 
No ;  let  the  muse  his  piercing  pangs  disclose, 

Who  bleeds  and  weeps  his  run  of  life  away." 

A  dergyman  nrhose  name  escaped  the  learned  Dr.  Clarkson,  wrote  an 
epilogae  to  the  Padlock,  and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Mungo,  a  black 
slave,  some  pert  remarks  which  excite  much  sympathy  and  feeling  in 
behalf  of  his  race.  One  verse,  at  least,  must  have  struck  home,  and 
that  is  the  only  verse  we  can  cite  : — 

"Bat  I  was  bom  in  Afric's  tawny  strand. 
And  you  in  fair  Britannia's  fairer  land. 
Comes  freedom,  then,  from  colour?    Blush  with  shame! 
And  let  strong  Nature's  crimson  mark  your  blame. 
X  speak  to  Britons — Britons,  then,  behold 
A  man  by  Britons  mared,  and  seized,  and  sold  / 
And  yet  no  British  statute  damns  the  deed, 
Nor  do  the  more  than  murd'rous  Tillains  bleed. 

The  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton,*'  a  book  every  school  boy  re- 
members kindly,  wrote  a  poem  entitled,  "  The  Dying  Negro,"  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  a  negro,  seized  in  the  metropolis  and  put  on  board 
flbip,  destroyed  himself  rather  than  return  to  the  land  of  his  curse. 
To  the  good  feeling  now  generating  and  ever  increasing  in  noble  hearts, 
this  poem  contributed  much.  Last  in  our  list  comes  James  Montgo- 
mery, whose  "  West  Indies,"  written  in  honour  of  the  abolition  of 
1807,  is  full  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  pathos.  Its  influence  we  confess 
our  inability  to  measure,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  compositions  on  behalf  of  the  African.  All 
these  writings  have  contributed  something  to  swell  the  on-coming 
tide  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  sweep  away  the  nations  upholding  the 
slave-traffic,  or  free  the  slaves  themselves.  Their  influence,  however, 
as  is  the  influence  of  every  poem  not  intended  for  representation  or 
song,  has  been  circumscribed.  One  must  have  read  them  to  have  felt 
their  influence,  and  this  frequently.  Again,  ,&  poem  can  never  have 
so  wide  an  influence,  even  though  it  may  have  a  deeper  impression 
than  a  song.  As  is  the  wind  to  those  thousand  silky  seeds,  it  comes 
on  its  wings ;  it  is  the  music  of  a  song  to  its  breathing  words  and  burn- 
ing lessons.  Perhaps  they  might  never  have  reached  our  minds  but 
for  the  &8cination  they  flrst  had  over  our  hearts.  These,  and  many 
other  reasons  we  cannot  specify,  show  how  all-powerful  an  arm  were 
these  songs  in  the  cause  of  the  slave,  penetrating  where  the  dry  treatise, 
the  heavy  speech,  and  even  the  fascinating  novel,  are  powerless ;  and, 
irrespective  of  birth,  health,  or  culture,  rousing  within  us  those  feelings 
of  generosity  and  brotherly  charity,  that  demonstrate  in  themselves  the 
divini^  and  owners  of  our  progeniturec 
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MY  GRANDMOTHER   v.   MY   GRANDFATHER. 

Mr  grandmotHer  was  decidedly  victoriotLB,  and  this  is  how  it  came 
about. 

Breakfast  was  quite  finished,  and  my  grandfather  was  taking  oounid 
with  himself  as  to  his  morning's  walk,  and  where  it  should  take  him  to, 
when  the  not  unfamiliar  cry  of  *^  old  do,**  swept  along  ou  the  momiBg 
breeze. 

Now  my  grandfather  was  economical,  and  memory  brought  to  his 
mind  certain  old  garments  which  were  past  wear,  but  which  were  jet 
available  as  a  bartering  medium ;  and  so,  tapping  smartly  at  the  win- 
dow-pane, as  an  intimation  to  the  perambulator  that  a  business  trans- 
action might  be  effected,  he  turned  to  my  grandmother  and  requested 
her  co-operation  in  the  afiair.  But  my  grandmother  being  deeplj 
engaged  with  the  butcher's  bill  (the  butcher  could  be  fraudnleat), 
she  told  him  to  manage  as  best  he  might.  For,  moreover,  my  grand- 
mother stood  upon  her  dignity,  and  perhaps  she  had  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  disposal  of  old  clothes  should  be  generally  left  to  her. 

80  my  grandfather,  having  ushered  the  Jew  into  the  passage, 
mounted  to  the  second  floor,  and  after  a  short  absence,  returned  and 
concluded  a  rapid  and  but  slightly  expostulating  stroke  of  budness 
with  his  eastern  customer.  He  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
plaster  Shakspeare,  and  a  like  Milton— also  a  pasteboanl  monk,  who 
foretold  the  weather  with  very  indifferent  accuracy  by  wearing  his 
head  bare,  or  by  covering  it  up  in  a  brown  paper  jerky  hood. 

My  grandfather  entered  the  little  parlour  with  the  produce  of  his 
barter  just  as  my  grandmother  had  convicted  the  butcher  in  two 
chops  beyond  the  actual  supply  —  which,  putting  her  in  a  good 
humour,  she  was  disposed  to  be  favourable  in  her  ciiticism,  and  haviog 
ascertained  that  the  monk,  the  Milton,  and  the  Shakespeare,  had  been 
acquired  at  the  price  of  an  old  black  coat,  a  shocking  bad  hat,  and  a 
nankeen  waistcoat — "  You  know,"  said  my  grandfadier,  •*  that  very 
old  nankeen  waistcoat,*' — she  complimented  my  grandfiither  on  hii 
brilliant  commercial  speculations ;  and  he  then,  with  much  intetnal 
gratification,  put  the  poets  on  the  buck  parlour  mantel-shelf,  and  the 
little  ascetic  over  the  street  door :  then  he  went  out  for  his  walk. 

The  monk  began  operations  immediately  by  predicting  a  heavj 
storm,  and,  as  my  grandfather  ever  triumphantly  declared,  ''there was 
one — ^four  days  after." 

Well,  my  grandfather  grew  more  elated  with  the  little  monk,  and  jet 
more  elated,  till  Sunday  came,  when  an  awful  amount  of  cold  water 
fell  upon  his  bald  old  head. 

Now  you  must  know  that  this  grandfiither  of  mine  had  onee  kept-* 
well — a  public-house — I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  had  given  it 
up  years  and  years  before  I  was  born,  but  it  was  situated  down  some 
old  smoky  court  in  the  old  smoky  city  of  London,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  he  was  rated  on  the  parish  books  of  the  parish  in  which 
♦he  said  court  was  situated,  he  had  never,  never  missed  one  Soaday 
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monuBg  at  the  little  cliiircli,  which,  with  his  own  house,  were  the  only 
signs  of  life  on  that  day ;  for  the  other  buildings  which  made  up  the 
sum  total  of  bricks  in  the  court,  had  nothing  but  cotton  in  them,  and 
were  as  still  as  the  strictest  Sabbatarian  could  wish. 

So  it  was  but  natural  when  J.  Hewson  (my  grandfather)  paid  his 
last  quarter's  rates  and  his  last  quarter's  rent  previously  to  retiring  to 
an  eight-roomed  house  and  privacy  at  Walworth,  that  he  should  make 
to  himself  a  resolution  never  to  desert  the  little  church  and  its  little 
curate  (for  he  was  chubby,  though  only  a  curate).  Hence,  my  grand- 
father continued  to  show,  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven  every  Sunday  fore- 
noon— even  in  a  cream-coloured  nankeen  waistcoast — long  after  he 
was  forgotten  at  the  little  public-house  next-door,  which  looked  but 
coldly  on  its  old  possessor,  with  its  alterations,  its  brilliancy,  and  its 
youngness  in  generaL 

On  the  Sunday,  then,  some  few  days  after  the  plaster  figures  had 
taken  up  a  residence  in  the  back  parlour,  my  grandfather  rose  with 
the  lark,  and  proceeded  to  put  on  the  cream-coloured  waistcoat, 
intending,  of  course,  to  hear  the  morning  service,  or  rather  services, 
in  the  little  church.  But  the  nankeen  magnificence  was  nowhere  to  be 
found — it  was  not  on  its  accustomed  peg  ! 

My  grandmother,  who  never  rose  with  the  lark,  having,  after  much 
expostulation,  been  brought  to  think  upon  the  subject,  pointed  direct- 
ing fingers  at  a  cupboard,  and  then  went  off  again,  like  a  top. 

And  then  it  was  that  that  particularly  cold  water  came  down  and 
thoroughly  drenched  my  grandfather.  His  eyes  were  not  good,  and 
he  had  given  away  the  perfectly  new  nankeen  splendour  for  two  plaster 
images  and  a  deceptive  little  monk. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that,  although*  it  was  Sunday,  my  grand- 
father did  what  "our  army**  once  did  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
whether  the  god  of  mischief  was  out  that  morning,  hard  at  work,  and 
woke  up  my  grandmother  on  purpose,  or  whether  my  grandfather  did 
do  as  our  army  once  did,  certain  it  is  that  she  woke  and  found  herself 
staring  at  an  excited  gentleman,  with  a  red  face. 

Oh  I  she  ascertained  the  real  state  of  things  in  a  single,  single 
moment!  She  brought  herself  up  straight,  and  said,  "Hewson, 
Hewson,  you're  very  little  better  than  a  fool :  no  wonder  the  Jew  was 
so  easy."  Tlien  she  tied  her  nightcap  into  a  vicious  bow,  smiled  a 
complacent  smile,  and — went  to  sleep  again. 

My  grandfather  only  thought  his  misfortunes  extended  to  a  beautiful 
nankeen  waistcoat,  "  Le  pauvre  homme.*'  My  grandmother  was  vic- 
torious, and  from  that  blessed  Sunday  forward  there  never  was  a  sem- 
blance of  disagreement  between  them  but  my  grandmother  said, 
"Please  to  remember  the  cream-coloured  nankeen  waistcoat:"  "Ze 
pauvre  homme.** 

Previous  to  that  dismal  calamity,  my  grandmother  had  suffered  con- 
tinual reproach  upon  the  subject  of  some  apple  dumplings,  which,  in 
the  cooking,  had  resolved  themselves  into  a  species  of  astounding 
soup ;  but  those  dumplings  were  as  though  they  had  never  been,  and 
were  totally  useless  as  a  means  of  defence  after  the  lucky  visit  of  that 
fortunate  Israelite :  "  Le  pauvre  homme,'' 
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But  a  time  came,  and  the  House  of  York— taking  my  grandmotW 
for  the  House  of  York^-was  down,  and  Lancaster  had  it  all  his  own 

way. 

Yes,  my  grandmother  got  a  Roland  for  her  Oliver.  My  grandmoUier 
had  to  groan  in  spirit.     My  grandmother,  in  a  word,  fell. 

It  was  Christmas  time-^-^now  was  on  the  ground,  and  great-ooats 
were  in  request.  The  bright  blue  over-coat,  brilliant  with  brasi 
buttons,  which  my  grandfather  ever  wore  in  winter,  had  gone  to  church 
two  or  three  times,  when  my  grandfather,  who  was  (alas  I  was)  quite  & 
buck  in  his  way,  remarked  that  coats  were  worn  shorter  than  the 
previous  years,  so  he  asked  my  grandmother  to  operate  on  the  lappels 
with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

There  was  a  deal  of  debate  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  clipping  which 
these  said  lappels  were  to  undergo,  and  the  wabtcoat  had  been 
referred  to  more  than  once,  when  my  grandfather,  le  pauvre  homme^ 
gave  in,  and  told  Grandmother  Hewson  to  do  just  as  Grandmother 
Hewson  liked — ^which  she  did. 

Oh,  my  grandmother !  my  grandmother  1  why  did  you  ever  twit 
your  John  upon  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Milton,  and  the 
Shakespeare,  and  the  little  capuchin  ?  Did  Prudence  never  hint  to 
you  that  the  tables  might  be  turned  ?  —  and  that  you,  yoti  might 
come  to  well-deserved  grief?  The  sword  of  justice  was  over  yon, 
ma*am,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  scissors  I 

The  coat  was  curtailed  I 

My  grandmother,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  taking  off  her  spectacles, 
called  to  her  John  to  come  and  see  the  effects— effect,  indeed  I  So  my 
grandfather  came,  and,  turning  his  back  upon  my  grandmother,  did  a 
Greek  statue,  as  preparatory  to  putting  on  the  doctored  coat.  Then 
he  waited  for  the  coat, — he  waited  a  little  longer — and  he  was  aboat 
to  turn  round,  when  an  ejaculation  from  my  grandmother  brought  him 
round  in  double  quick  time. 

Oh,  what  a  sight  met  his  enraptured  gaze  I  My  grandmother  had 
cut  off  the  superabundant  cloth  very  carefully  and  nicely,  only  she 
had  taken  a  double  quantity  off  one  skirt  and  none  off  the  other!  so 
the  effect  was  more  astounding  than  delightiiiL 

My  grandfather  gave  one  ecstatic  jump,  clapped  his  hands  twice, 
showed  a  radiant  face,  and  burst  forth,  *'  Where,  ma'am,  where*s  the 
nankeen  waistcoat  ?  " 

My  grandmother  first  dropped  the  cause  of  all  her  griefs  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  dropped  herself  upon  a  chair — a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
woman. 

The  blue  great-coat  never  again  saw  light,  but  the  very  next  day- 
mind,  the  very  next  day — MUton  and  Shakespeare  stood  upon  Uie 
mantel-piece,  and  the  little  monk  (over  the  door  once  again)  foretold 
fine  weather,  and  kept  his  cowl  off  for  a  fortnight. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  TOUNG  lADT  IN  LOVE. 

"  'You  know  nothing,  then,  of  this  gentleman,  of  the  same  name  and 
rank  as  yourself,  Captain  Smooth  ?  *  stammered  Amy,  the  words 
gathering  quickness  as  she  proceeded.     *  She  is  not  your  wife,  sir  ?  * 

"  Miss  Heartwell  charged  so  suddenly  on  my  f  auk  that  I  was  nearly 
driven  down.  I  tried  a  diversion,  and  burst  into  a  very  hearty  laugh, 
which  I  again  and  again  renewed,  till  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
walking  out  on  the  balcony,  looking  at  the  distant  lights  at  sea,  put  his 
head  inside  the  window,  and  asked  the  cause  of  my  merriment.  *  Tis 
only  a  joke.  Sir,'  cried  I,  gaily.  *  Miss  Amy  has  said  such  a  good 
thing ;  *  and  I  laughed  again. 

'^  I  cannot  easily  forget  the  puzzled  look  of  Miss  Amy.  She  evidently 
only  half  believed  me,  and  when  I  had  finished  laughing,  returned 
boldly  to  the  charge.  *  You  will  think  me  a  very  odd  creature,  Mr. 
Smooth,  but  where  my  own  happiness  is  concerned — and  I  will  confess 
so  much — ^I  go  at  once  to  the  point.  This  lady,  is  she  or  is  she  not 
yoiir  wife  ? ' 

''  She  stood  with  her  lips  compressed,  her  little  hand  tightly  clenched 
and  crumpling  up  the  paper,  staring,  rather  than  looking,  me  full  in 
the  face.  I  had  learnt  long  ago  the  necessity  of  keeping  my  features 
under  controL  A  man  who  cannot  do  that^  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in 
life.  The  interruption  of  the  father  had  also  given  me  breathing 
space,  and  it  was  with  some  pleasure  that  I  remembered  that  the 
woman  whom  I  had  so  thoroughly  torn  from  my  heart  could  not  any 
longer  be  really  considered  as  my  wife,  although,  certainly,  by  a  fiction 
of  the  law,  she  might  call  herself  so.  I,  therefore,  returned  Miss 
Heartwell's  stare,  and  replying  to  her  answer  as  directly  as  it  was  put, 
I  placed  my  hand,  on  my  heart,. and  said,  'Upon  my  honour,  &liss 
Amy,  the  woman  here  mentioned  is  no  wife  of  mine.'  Miss  Amy 
gave  a  faint  smile  of  satisfaction,  but  there  was  evidently  something 
upon  which  she  stiU  had  doubts.  She  put  out  her  hand  in  a  charm- 
ing manner  to  her  mother,  as  if  to  draw  her  nearer,  and  then  said, 
'  Ask  Captain  Smooth,  mamma,  whether — ^for  it  would  be  worse  than 
foolish  to  pretend  that  we  women  do  not  know  of  such  things — 
whether  the  person  be  not  some  poor  creature  who,  having  lived  with 
him,  now  takes  his  name,  in  her  hour  of  trial  ? '  Her  blood  mounted 
to  her  temples  as  she  said  this,  -with  her  face  turned  from  me. 

"  Pretty  modest  creature  I "  interrupted  my  uncle.  "  I  think  I 
can  see  her  now,  Jerry,  as  you  describe  her  — 
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"  She  was  indeed  abeauty,**  returned  my  &ther  witli  a  ngh,  ooupied 
"with  an  application  to  the  strong  waters.  "  I  loved  her  very  much, 
but  directly  she  hinted,  even  slightly,  that  I  could  be  guilty  of  so 
abominable  a  proceeding  as  that  of  lending  my  name  to  a  mistress,  my 
heart  jumped  to  my  lips.  'Excuse  swearing,'  ladies,  said  I,  ^bat, 
upon  my  soul,  she  is  no  mistress  of  mine,  nor ^ 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  said  in  my  haste  to  set  my  cha- 
racter right,  had  not  Miss  Amy  settled  the  matter  at  once  by  £Eunting  veiy 
quickly.  She  merely  closed  her  eyes,  and  fell  backwards  in  her  mother's 
arms.  Her  mouth  was  partly  opened,  showing  a  beautiful  white  set  of 
teeth,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  made  new  for  the  occasion.  I  re- 
member sprinkling  some  cold  water  on  her  forehead,  and  remarking 
the  sun-fi:eckles  which  were  left,  of  a  pale  yellow-brown,  when  the 
colour  faded  from  her  cheek.  She  recovered  almost  immediatdy,  and 
smiled  sweetly  as  she  said,  ^  Tou  see.  Captain  Smooth,  how  very  weak 
I  am,  very  foolish  I  am  sure.' 

"  I  readily  assured  her  that  I  was  delighted  at  the  interest  she  felt  in 
my  fortunes ;  and  Mrs.  HeartweU,  running  of  course  for  the  hartshorn, 
or  something  which  was  not  wanted,  left  us  alone  in  the  room,  dim 
with  the  waning  light,  and  Tocal  with  the  splashing  and  murmuring  of 
the  sea,  and  with  the  beating  of  our  hearts. 

''  I  do  not  know  how  Miss  Amy  felt,  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  1  was 
never  in  a  more  uncomfortable  situation  in  my  life.  She  sat  near  me, 
and  drew  closer  to  me ;  and  now  and  then  looked,  with  a  timid  glance, 
at  the  balcony  where  her  father  kept  pacing  up  and  down  in  company 
with  his  cigar.  I  wished  that  he  would  come  into  the  room,  but  he 
did  not.  What  could  I  do  V  I  ask  you,  Benjamin  Smooth ' — ^my  fiither 
turned  to  my  uncle — '  what  should  you  have  done,  if  in  my  place  ? ' 

" '  I  hope,*  said  the  old  tradesman,  piously  bowing  his  head,  and 
spreading  his  large  coarse  hand  on  his  heart — '  I  hope  that  I  should 
have  risen,  and  at  least  have  pretended  illness  and  fled.  What  I  ou^ht 
to  have  done,  I  can  tell  you.  I  ought  to  have  at  once  confessed  that  I  was 
a  married  man,  and  apologised  for  deceiving  an  innocent  young  lady."* 

"  Pshaw!  Benjamin,  ~  how  little  you  know  of  society  1  I  could  not 
do  so.  The  young  lady  was  plainly  in  love  with  me.  I  was  bound  in 
honour  to  reciprocate  that  love." 

"  You  talk,"  said  Benjamin,  "  like  one  of  the  foolish  maidens :  lore  is 
not,  with  our  modest  English  women,  such  an  ^tna  fire,  such  a  desperate 
affair,  as  you  make  out.  She  would  have  feinted,  and  have  cried,  and 
moped  a  good  deal ;  but  once  show  her  that  the  love  was  mi^laced,  and 
she  would  root  it  out,  although  her  heart  bled  for  it.  She  was  a  staunch 
one,  I  know  ;  game  as  that  terrier-dog,  and  used  to  making  sacrifices, 
as  every  woman  is." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  quoted  my  father,  gaily,  snapping  his  fingers  at  my 
uncle's  ignorance. 


-"  Man's  lore  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  aparl| 


'Tis  woman's  sole  existence." 
"  And  what  says  Tommy  Moore  ?• 


"  My  Lord  Byron  wrote  what  you  quoted?"  growled  my  tmde)  after 
a  startling  condenmation  of  Thomas  Moore,  Aa 
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"  He  did,"  answered  my,  father,  looking  to  me,  as  one  who  should 
appeal  from  a  Gothic  ignorance. 

**  Then  I  appeal  to  you,  young  man,"  said  the  sadler,  earnestly,  "not 
to  listen  to  his  teachings.  You  are  young,  you  may  read  him ;  but 
mind  you,  no  man  of  sense  reads  Byron  after  twenty-five.  I  appeal  to 
you  on  the  immodesty  of  his  most  clever  poem,  for  you  know  what  Byron 
meant  by  love.  I  appeal  to  you  on  the  lying  spirit  of  the  thing.  I 
ask  you  if  you  know  of  one  English  girl  in  fifty,  and  you,  Captain,  if 
you  know  of  one  English  matron  in  a  hundred,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  love  was  their  whole  existence." 

"  But  it  was  not  written  of  an  English  girl,  nor  matron*' — 

"  But  by  an  English  man ;  by  a  lord.  I  woiQd  blot  that  man's 
name  out  of  the  English  roll-call,  and  his  works  from  the  English  litera- 
ture, if  I  could,  I  can  tell  ye." 

"  You  woidd  be  a  bigot,  of  coiu'se,"  returned  my  father, — 

"  But  that  the  tares  grow  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest,''  con- 
tinued the  puritan  sadler,  "  I  should  wonder  that  that  man  had  been 
perinitted  to  live  and  to  flourish  as  he  did.  His  great  genius  in  no  way 
excuses  him,  any  more  than  he  who  fires  a  howitzer  upon  a  crowd 
should  be  excused,  rather  than  he  who  snaps  a  horse  pistol*  The  in- 
tention is  in  either  case  the  same,  the  difference  lies  only  in  the  effect. 
His  lordship  is  distinct  from  the  Holywell-street  authors,  in  the  fact 
that  the  harm  which  he  does  is  more  widely  extended,  and  more 
deeply  planted :  and  whereas  they  attack  only  the  morals  of  a  debased 
community,  ready  to  receive  their  teachings,  and  willing  to  be  cor- 
rupted, he  commences  with  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  pure,  and 
not  content  with  demolishing  their  morals,  insinuates  a  doubt,  and 
prompts  a  fear,  and  seeks  to  undermine  their  religion." 

Thus  much  said  my  uncle,  perhaps  in  words  somewhat  ruder  but 
more  earnest.     He  concluded  somewhat  in  this  fashion. — 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  poetry,  Ephraim,  I  have  attended  in 
my  early  days  the  lectures  (admittance  twopence  each)  of  a  pale-faced, 
and  rather  flabby  man,  in  Shoe-lane,  whose  name  was  Coleridge ;  and 
I  remember  what  he  said  about  the  duty,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  province 
of  the  poet.  He  said  the  poet  was  merely  the  maker,  the  inventor, 
just  as  I  might  be  called  a  *  poet,'  for  my  new  saddle-tree,  and  my 
registered  spring  stirrup,  and  that  he  showed  how  religious  all  the 
grand  old  poets  were.  How  they  all  led  up  to  God.  How  they  per- 
petually, in  a  corrupt  age,  sang  of  freshness,  beauty,  justice,  and  the 
abstract  virtues.  How  their  very  fables  were  so  many  parables,  the 
hidden  meaning  of  which  was  very  beautiful  and  true.  If  he  was  right, 
my  lord  was  wrong,  and  not  a  poet  or  any  such  grand  fellow,  but 
merely  a  sham  poet  after  all." 

"  So  be  it,"  yawned  my  father,  "  anything  you  like,  Benjamin,  only 
let  me  get  on  with  my  story.'* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  VERT  FOOLISH  FAXILT  INDEED. 

"  Afteb  your  uncle  Benjamin's  very  amusing  disseitation,"  saidCapUdn 
Smooth,  "  my  story  will  appear  but  dull." 

'*  I  sat  with  Miss  Heartwell  some  ten  minutes,  scarcely  kDOwingfrliai 
to  do  or  say.  I  found,  afler  all,  that  silence  was  the  very  best  plan 
I  could  have  pursued,  for  the  young  lady  herself  construed  my  reticence 
into  a  feeling  of  offence  with  her  for  my  questions.  She  began  the 
conversation  herself. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  she,  "  that  you  were  not  ofiended  with 
my  questions.  They  were  in  my  case  necessary,  I  can  assure  you.  I 
would  not  offend  you  or  your  sense  of  honour  for  a  great  deal'* 

"  Really,''  said  I,  stammering  and  confused,  for  I  thought  upon  my 
imhappy  condition  in  being  married  to  such  a  woman  as  my  wife, 
whilst  this  dear  girl  was  only  too  willing  to  accept  me.  "  Really,  Miss 
Heartwell,  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  ;  nor  (I  paused  to  give  effect 
to  my  generosity)  nor  am  I." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  answeied,  "  for  your  noble  conduct 
Then  we  are  friends,  Captain."  She  put  forward  <me  of  the  prettiest 
and  softest  little  hands  in  all  England,  and  I  took  it.  It  was  so  wann 
and  womanish,  so  wooing,  so  engaging,  that  all  the  resolution  I  had 
melted  in  a  moment :  I  raised  it  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it. 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  said  Amy. 

Only  "  Oh,  Sir  !'* — not  in  any  way  angrily  either,  but  with  a  sweet 
smile  upon  her  face,  as  if  she  were  surprised  that  one  should  kiss  ber 
hands  rather  than  her  lips.  I  drew  nearer  to  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
passed  my  arm  round  her  waist.  It  seemed  to  yield  willingly  to  me ; 
she  looked  up  into  my  face  with  an  appealing  confidence,  and  did  not 
draw  back  as  I  kissed  her  raised  lips. 

She  would  not  have  been  a  woman  had  she  not  murmured  tendeily 
some  cautious  phrase,  some  forbiddance,  meant  more  to  encourage  than 
to  deter.  I  pressed  the  dear  soU  hand  I  held,  and  said,  '^  Amy,  Amy 
dear,  little  bird,  little  friend,  shall  we  make  a  compact  for  life  ?" 

"  I  will  be  your  wife,"  she  said,  anticipating  my  next  question,  and 
hiding  her  head  on  my  shoulder.  I  felt  then,  if  I  ever  felt  in  my  lifei 
true  love.  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat,  and  the  murmur  of  the  ocean 
beyond  ;  presently,  too,  I  heard  steps,  and  Amy*8  father,  Mr.  HeartweU, 
entered,  bringing  with  him,  as  he  opened  the  casement,  a  gush  of  fresh 
sea  breeze,  which  revived  my  senses,  for  in  truth  I  was  beginning  to 
get  confused  and  puzzled.  Amy  rose  at  once,  and  ran  to  her  fader, 
caught  him  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 

**  What  is  it,  my  little  dear  ?  what  has  my  girl  to  tell  me  ?"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  catching  her  by  both  hands. 

'*  I  have  found  him,  papa,  I  have  found  him — one  whom  I  can  love 
as  well  or  better  than  I  love  you ;  no,  not  better,  only  differently)  oj 
dear,  differently." 

"  My  girl,  my  pretty  little  girl,"  returned  the  father,  smoothing  down 
her  haiif. 
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"  I  never  kept  a  secret  from  you,"  said  Amy,  with  a  quick,  sobbing 
utterance,  "  and  I  will  not  now.  I  love  him — love  him  truly — and  he 
loves  me.  He  has  not  spoken  to  me  because  he  is  poor ;  he  has  kept  a 
noble  silence  till  I  made  him  speak.** 

"  Grod  bless  him  for  it"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  twinkling  eyes. 
I  rose  and  looked  down  on  the  ground.  I  could  not  look  on  the  two. 
"  WeU,  well,  if  he  is  not  rich,  Amy,"  said  the  father,  "  we  never  thought 
much  of  riches,  did  we  now?  You  have  enough  for  yourself  at  least; 
marry  for  love  and  work  for  money.  I*d  not  deny  my  girl  the  man  she 
loves,  not  if  he  were  poor  and  poor  again." 

The  door  opened  at  this  point,  and  Mrs.  Heartwell  bustled  in  with 
some  hartshorn  and  volatile. 

"  Here,  mother,"  said  he,  using  the  old  familiar  name,  "  here,  you 
have  gained  a  son  and  lost  a  daughter.  Here*s  Amy  tells  me  all  about 
it  within  five  minutes  after  she  knew  it  herself. 

The  old  lady  sidled  up  to  the  pair  and  kissed  them  both. 

"  Because,  father,"  said  Amy,  "  because  you  always  taught  me  to 
trust  and  love  you — because  1  would  never  marry  any  one  you  did  not 
love — ^because  you  are  my  best  friend,  and  I  should,  if  I  missed  your  kind 
voice,  break  my  heart." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  cried  the  stupid  old  gentleman,  "  I  never  heard  the 
girl  talk  so  much  in  my  life ;  did  you,  mother  ?  Well,  well.  Amy, 
marry  and  be  happy  if  my  good  wishes  can  make  you,  my  sweet.  He 
shall  be  our  son,  mother,  just  like  the  boy  we  lost,  and  somewhat  dearer 
if  removed  in  blood.  He  shall  be  my  friend,  we  will  consult  one 
another,  and  walk  and  talk  together,  bless  you,  being  both  married,  and 
fit  companions  each  for  each.  We  will  walk  out  upon  our  business,  go 
into  the  City,  or  visit  the  farm,  and  return  home  fresh  and  braced  upon 
the  long  winter  nights  to  talk  with  the  girls  we  left  behind  us,  who 
will  look  cheery,  cosy,  and  warm  whilst  making  tea.  I  shall  love  the 
husband  of  my  girl,  Sir,  better,  I  think,  than  my  boy,  who  will  get  him 
a  wife  amongst  the  daughters  of  another  people,  and  will  be  of  their  kin, 
and  scarcely  so  close  in  love  to  me  as  you  are.  But,  'pon  my  word,  I 
am  getting  to  be  as  great  a  talker  as  my  girl." 

"  Go  on,  papa,"  said  Amy,  softly,  with  a  kiss,  "  go  on." 

"  You  will  love  her  dearly,  Sir,  I  know,"  continued  the  stupid  old 
fellow,  turning  to  me.  "  We  have  treated  her  so  tenderly  that  it  would 
kill  me  to  think  her  husband  could  be  less  appreciative,  less  tender 
tlian  myself.  And  the  time  will  come  when  she  will  need  all  tender- 
ness, all  love ;  and  then  a  little  space,  mother,  and  a  new  wonder  will 
appear,  and  coming  home.  Sir,  afler  our  evening  walk,  we  shall  see  a 
little  family  copy  of  yourselves,  and  you  will  quarrel  which  shall  nurse 
it." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Amy,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  father's  lips, 
yet  not  severely. 

"  But  when  I  give  her  to  you.  Sir,"  said  the  garrulous  old  fellow,  "  I 
do  not  give  all  comfort  nor  all  joy.  There  will  be  pains  and  sorrows. 
They  come  everywhere.  Amy  will  dower  you  with  care  and  trouble — 
what  wife  does  not  ?  And  we,  too,  we  to  whom  now  you  look  up,  shall 
in  some  sort  hamper  you — we  shall  grow  older  and  weaker  till  we  come 
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to  that  grave  hj  which  we  trust  you  both  may  stand  praying  for  us,  not 
without  hope.  And  time,  swifl  moving  with  you  as  he  did  with  us, 
shall  bring  forward  the  day  when  you  shall  give  a  daughter  from  you 
as  I  do  thus,  and  bless  her  earnestly  as  I  do  now." 

''  I  suppose  all  feeling  is  iheatricaJ,  or  perhaps  they  do  copy  emotion 
on  the  stage.  If  so,  where  the  deuce  do  they  get  it  from  ?  I  remember 
that  I  thought  old  Heartwell — simple  old  soul — ^rery  theatrical  when 
he  placed  his  hand  upon  hb  daughter  s  head,  and  left  her  in  my  arms. 
The  stupid  old  fellow  then  kissed  his  wife,  who  kissed  him  and  her 
daughter,  and  begged  that  I  would  always,  always  love  her.  I  believe 
that  the  poor-spirited  creatures — and  Miss  Amy,  tx)o,  for  the  matter 
of  that — both  cried. 

^'  *  Come,  come,  mamma,  cried  Heartwell,  afler  a  pause ;  this  will 
not  do,  you  know — ^must  not  do,  cannot  do.  Here  we  are  all  catching 
cold  from  the  sea  breeze.  Shut  the  windows ;  the  Captain  and  I  will 
take  some  strong  waters  and  a  cigar.  What  ho  1  there — lights,  lights, 
as  they  say  in  Hamlet^ 

"  *  For  Grod's  sake,'  I  whispered  hurriedly  to  Amy,  *  don't  have  the 
candles  in ;  they  will  dazzle  my  eyes.     Besides,  my  head  aches.* 

"  Amy  kissed  me  on  my  forehead  in  the  lowering  light,  and  then,  in 
a  winning  way,  ran  to  her  father,  and  sitting  by  him,  begged  that  they 
might  sit  in  the  darkening  room  and  watch  the  lights  at  sea,  and  talk 
of  the  future.  For  myself,  X  was  glad  she  did.  I  did  not  wish  to  face 
my  new  found  family  so  suddenly ;  I  did  also  feel  rather  queer,  nor 
did  I  wish  them  to  sec  my  face.     Perhaps  I  had  been  crying,  too.** 


.  -^  ■%-•  *s**v,-. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TH£  CAFTAIK  OllOSSEB  TBI  IRISH  CHAHNKU 

"  That  very  night,  afler  leaving  the  Heartwells,  I  set  forward  on  my 
road  to  Dublin. 

"  I  had  a  fixed  but  shadowy  purpose  before  me.  I  saw  well  enough 
that  I  must  do  something  to  free  myself  from  my  embarrassment. 
What  that  something  was,  I  scarcely  knew. 

**  I  was  deplorably  sick  crossing.  The  packet  was  nearly  lost,  so  they 
said,  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  my  danger,  so  bad  was  I.  As  I  lay 
ther3  imagining  every  moment  would  be  my  last,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  justly  attributed  the  di({iculti(»s  and  miseries  of  my  situation  to 
the  authoress  of  them,  Mistress  Horatio  Mulveeny.  I  conld  not, 
although  probably  a  better  Christian  than  I  am  now,  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  forgive  her.  I  settled  every  other  worldly  account,  and 
felt  resigned  and  at  peace ;  but  to  forgive  that  woman  or  her  mother 
was  beyond  me.     I  could  not  do  it. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  did  not  die  in  that  unchristian  mood,  hut  it 
was  simply  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  die  at  all ;  but,  having  been 
put  on  shore  at  night,  I  physicked  myself  with  a  stiffglas^of  hot  brandy- 
and-water,  and  went  to  sleep  at  my  hotel. 
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^  In  the  morning  I  proceeded  to  find  out  my  wife.  I  expected  that 
Upper  Merrion  Street  would  be  some  dirty  little  place  in  the  outskirts, 
and  that  the  announcement  was  put  in  the  papers  merely  to  catch  my 
tye,  and  if  possible  to  appeal  to  my  feelings  and  to  extort  money.  I 
lias  surprised,  and  that  not  agreeably,  by  finding  the  case  yery  different. 
Upper  Merrion  Street  was  as  respectable  as  Upper  Baker  Street,  and 
na  unlike  it,  only  broader.  No.  45,  was  a  fine  house,  big  enough, 
indeed,  and  fine  enough  to  have  been  my  wife's  residence  if  she 
had  possessed  the  fortime  which  I  thought  she  did. 

<*  I  walked  boldly  to  the  door.  On  a  small  brass  plate  under  the 
kiocker  was  the  name  of  '*  Mulreeny,"  and  under  it  in  smaller  letters 
i^e  word  ^<  Solicitor."  Ugh,  thought  I,  here's  a  nest  of  serpents  I 
hmre  faUen  into.  I  rang  the  bell.  I  determined  not  to  draw  back, 
btt  to  parley  with  the  enemy.  '  Is  Miss  Mulveeny  within  ? '  said  I,  to 
aa  Irish  servant  lad,  who  was  untidy,  slipshod,  and  uncombed.  *  Is  it 
Mas  Mnlvany  you're  wanting  V  returned  he,  with  an  easy  familiarity, 
sesdng  hold  of  the  brass  knob  of  the  door,  and  polishing  it  with  the 
cof  of  his  coat  '  Thin  there  isn't  such  a  lady,'  said  he,  when  I  had 
saisfied  him  on  that  point.  '  She's  a  mistress,  now,  your  honour,  and 
hai  the  quarest,  wakliest  little  babby  goin' — ^just  like  your  honour ; 
yoi'U  be  Captin  Smooth,  I'm  thinking.  Sir — your  lady's  expectin'  yer, 
cone  in.'  Expecting  me,  thoughtl— the  devil  she  is.  Psha!  this  is 
onljT  a  story  she  has  made  up  to  satisfy  her  relations. 

'  The  house  was  handsomely  furnished.  The  dining-room  and  hall 
o:'  very  fair  dimensions ;  the  stair-carpets  rich,  but  unbnished  and 
uitidily  laid  down.  There  was  an  air  of  discomfort  about  the  whole 
|lace. 

'' '  I  will  wait  in  the  office,'  said  I. 

'''The  what?'  asked  the  lad  with  a  grin;  ' it's  to  the  back  there, 
thri.  Them  rooms  is  let  Tou  must  come  up  stairs,  Captin.  First- 
fioo*  let,  too,  to  a  grand  gentleman  and  a  lady,  a  mimber  of  the  parli- 
men  here.     I'll  show  you  where  your  wife  is.* 

"  'Be  quick,  then ;  call  somebody.'  I  gave  him  a  shilling  as  I 
said  his,  to  purchase  a  civility  which  I  saw  he  was  very  imwilling  to 
^ve  tie.     He  looked  at  the  money  and  led  the  way  upstairs. 

**  Tie  first  floor — as  I  passed  it,  I  peeped  in — was  well  furnished, 
and  tk  stairs  which  led  upwards  were  carpeted ;  but  on  the  landing 
of  the  irst  flight  upwards  a  door,  opening  with  a  spring,  shut  every- 
thing of  Ahl  thDught  I,  this  is  how  it  is  done.  Here  they  live  in 
squalid  misery  on  the  proceeds  which  their  lodgers  afibrd.  'VN'hat  a 
condition^or  the  wife  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ! 

"  My  glide,  after  bawling  for  *  Widow  Mulvany '  for  some  time,  re- 
ceived a  dstant  answer,  in  a  voice  which  I  recognised,  and  was  told  to 
show  the  'rentleman  up.'  He  popped  his  red  head  from  behind  the 
8tair-door,  Y)ld  me  to  come  along,  and  hopped  down  ac^n  himself  upon 
one  slipshocfoot,  leaving  me  to  find  the  way. 

"  Up,  and  again  up,  to  the  very  top  of  the  house.  There,  in  the 
garret,  in  fsc,  of  No.  45,  Mrs.  Captain  Smooth  lay.  Had  it  been,  my 
boy,  in  the  dars  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  had  any  of  the  people 
about  me  kno^  of  my  intention,  I  should  have  imagined  that  due 
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notice  had  been  giren  to  Mrs.  Mnlveenj  and  her  dangbter.  M5  irife, 
decorated  with  a  decent  lace-cap,  and  propped  npon  pillows,  lay  in 
her  bed ;  near  her,  the  baby  was  sleeping.  The  room  was  tidy,  an* 
even  comfortably  fhmished.  A  chair,  one  of  those  with  extraordinaif 
high  backs,  patronised  by  monthly  nurses,  contained  no  one  less  thm 
the  Widow  Mnlveeny,  the  plotting  creatore  who  had  baited  her  h(^k 
well  enough  to  catch  me. 
*' My  wife  was  the  first  to  speak ;  she  did  so  with  a  strong  Irish  ac^nt 

which  I  had  before  not  noticed. 

"  *  Well,  Sir,'  she  said,  *  I  expected  yon.  I  knew  you  would  couc 
I  am  not  wrong.* 

" '  Expected,  awuted,  watched,*  growled  the  mother  from  the  rec«» 
of  the  chair,  *  ugh,  the ' 

"  *  Mother,  mother,'  said  Mrs.  Smooth,  putting  up  her  yellow  harf, 
which  I  noticed  was  grown  desperately  thin,  and  looked  very  much  Ike 
a  kite's  daw,  '  you  promised  me  to  be  silent ;  for  heaven's  sake  k^p 
your  word.     Let  the  Captain  speak.' " 

(7*0  he  Cimtinued.) 


TWICE  TRIED. 

(▲  LETTSa  TO  THE  BDITOE  OV  "THE  TEAIN.'^ 

Sib, — ^There  is  a  well-known  consequence  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  nam<> 
It  is  often  adduced  metaphorically  in  reference  to  human  cases ;  btt 
it  now  and  then  comes  pretty  near  the  mark  of  practical  truth.  It  cafic 
very  near  that  mark,  last  25th  of  July,  in  the  assize  town  of  LincoV-' 

I  refer  to  the  trial  of  Thomas  Fuller  Bacon,  on  the  charge  of  poion- 
ing ;  or  rather,  to  speak  with  the  accuracy  which  the  grave  natue  of 
the  case  demands,  on  two  indictments,  the  first  charging  the  piisoneivitli 
the  wilful  murder  of  Hannah  Bacon  (his  own  mother),  and  the  soond 
with  causing  poison  to  be  administered  to  Hannah  Bacon,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1855.  The  law,  when  life  and  death  are  involved,  is  wis«y  An<^ 
humanely  permitted  to  draw  such  nice  distinctions  as  the  forgoing; 
and  wisdom  and  humanity  alike  would  seem  to  have  dictated  th  course 
of  prosecuting  Bacon  on  a  secondary  charge,  when  ordinary  reason 
perceives  but  one,  and  that  the  very  blackest  shade  of  crime.  It  y*^ 
for  the  minor  (?)  offence  of  "  causing  poison  to  be  administcf^d,"  thst 
the  prisoner  was  really  tried ;  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  givingntterance 
to  an  official  opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  satisfia  by  such 
a  procedure. 

Some  nine  weeks  before  appearing  at  the  bar  of  Lincoln  lUStice,  the 
man  Bacon  had  stood  on  trial  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Centlil  Crimhial 
Court,  London.  He  was,  on  that  first  occasion,  accused  o  killing  two 
of  his  children,  by  cutting  their  throats.  It  became  patei^  to  all  then, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  from  the  day  the  murder  was  dioovered,  that 
Bacon's  wife,  a  maniac  of  the  low  idiotic  type,  had'indulged  her 
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destracdve  propensities  in  the    horrible   deed,    which  she  scarcely 
attempted  to  deny. 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  may  probably  recollect  how  suspicion  was 
first  directed  to  Bacon,  and  how  the  case  against  him  was  developed  by 
the  over-zealous  gentlemen  who  supply  police  and  terrifically-conflagra- 
tional  intelligence  to  the  daily  papers.  Mysterious  hints,  shuddering 
allusions,  solemn  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  words  ^'  It  appears 
that,"  and  embodying  semi-disclosures  of  facts  apparently  within  the 
knowledge  of  "  Cook  the  gaoler ;  "  these  things,  I  say,  your  readers, 
who  perused  the  successive  reports  of  examinations  at  the  Southwark 
Police-court  during  the  month  of  January  last,  will  most  likely  be 
abltt  to  remember. 

When  Bacon  was  tried,  in  last  April,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
I  indulged  what  is  called  a  morbid  curiosity  by  going  to  see  him ;  and 
a  very  painful  sight  he  was  to  see.  Fancy  a  caricature  of  a  stupid  face, 
not  unlike  that  which  the  artist  assigned  to  Kit  Nubbles,  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  charming  story — a  large  fleshy  face,  with  rather  comic 
features,  grotesquely  convulsed  with  grief.  Of  course  that  ingeniously- 
uncomfortable  and  most  evil-smelling  of  justice-halls,  the  court  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  was  crowded ;  and  I,  who  have  paid  many  visits  to  the 
same  place,  and  have  watched  the  demeanour  of  many  prisoners  on 
their  trial  for  deadly  crimes,  cannot  call  to  mind  on  the  one  part  a 
prisoner  who  seemed  to  suffer  so  intensely,  or  an  audience  who 
(towards  the  close  of  the  trial,  at  any  rate)  showed  so  real  a  sympathy 
with  that  suffering  which  they  witnessed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  police-reporter  that  he  should  be  an 
accurate  or  a  penetrating  observer  of  human  character  and  feelings. 
Beyond  his  stereotyped  parenthesis  (sensation  in  court)  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  he  shoidd  touch  as  little  as  may  be  upon  incidents  which 
are  a  good  deal  more  easily  imagined,  by  people  in  general,  than 
described,  with  true  effect,  by  him  in  particular.  A  man  who  might 
be  so  useful,  with  such  very  small  capacity  as  the  police-reporter,  no- 
where beside  can  there  be  found.  But  his  usefulness  will  always 
depend  upon  his  knowing  the  limit  of  his  function.  It  is  not,  I  repeat, 
a  thing  to  be  expected  or  desired — ^rather  is  it  a  thing  quite  otherwise 
— ^that  the  police-reporter  should  often  be  struggling  to  be  abnormally 
"  graphic. **  He  is,  or  at  least  he  should  be,  a  daguerreotypist  of  facts, 
and  the  less  he  meddles  with  the  picturesque  element  of  his  subject, 
the  less  he  is  likely  to  mar.  As  the  failure  of  photography,  in  the 
minority  of  cases,  may  be  attributed  to  foolish  efforts  of  "  artistic 
arrangement,"  so  the  mistake  of  the  police- reporter  is  to  stepTnit  of  his 
province,  and  into  the  province  of  the  imaginative  tale- writer,  or  the 
descriptive  essayist.  Finding  the  work  of*imagination,  though  hard,  to 
be  but  too  much  easier  than  that  of  description,  he. is  in  danger  of 
contracting  a  style  that  is  false  beyond  the  ordinary  degree  of  false 
literary  styles — ^that  is,  false  in  the  sense  that  it  suggests  falsified  facts. 
And  an  especially  dangerous  habit  is  this  in  one  who  has  to  deal  with 
facts  which  are  their  own  distortions ! 

Bacon's  condition  was  that  of  a  respectable  mechanic  with  some 
snudi  means  beyond  his  earnings*     On   Monday,  the   29tli  of  loat 
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Deeember,  he  UA  his  hoiue  in  Four  -acre-afaree^  Wadwottli,  in  can  of 
his  wife,  and  went  to  Eeigate,  on  a  job.      An  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  a  female  relative  of  Baoon*s  to  stay  with  his  wife  dnring  his 
brief  absence,  the  reason  being  that — and  these  are  Baecm's  own 
words — she  was  not  fit  to  be  left  alone.     Unfortunately,  this  conna  of 
Bacon's  could  not  come  so  soon  as  desired ;  and  the  mommt  poor  Mn. 
Bacon  was  led  alone,  she  fell  to  butchering^  her  children.    When  tbe 
discovery  was  made,  she  told  an  incoherent  tale  about  a  man  getting 
in  at  the  window,  killing  the  two  children,  and  trying  to  kill  her.    She 
had  a  slight  wound  on  her  neck,  and  a  mark  whidi  seemed  to  have 
been  made  with  a  piece  of  twine.     Bacon  was  fetched  from  Reigate. 
The  police  constable  who  fetched  him  had  orders  not  to  tell  him  what 
had  occurred,  and  surely  it  does  not  seem  wonderful  that  Bacon  should 
have  ^*  wished  particularly  to  know."      However,  when  the  hypothesii 
of  Bacon  being  the  actual  murderer  was  started,  the  &ct  of  ho  having 
urged  the  constable  to  speak  out  was  used  against  him.      So  was  the 
fact  (if  fact  it  can  be  called)  that  he  went  to  his  work  as  if  he  had 
some  weight  upon  hu  mind.     Bo  was,  and  with  much  better  reason, 
his  foolish  conduct  afVer  his  first  shock  of  grief.     But  even  .this  was 
quite  consistent  with  innocence.    That  he  should  have  gone  to  his  work 
at  Reigate  in  an  anxious  state  of  mind  may  be  conceived,  when  ve 
recollect  his  words  to  Airs.  Munroe,  informing  her  of  his  belief  that  his 
wife  was  not  fit  to  be  leh  alone.     It  may  be  less  easy  to  account  for  his 
trumping  up  a  circumstantial  story  about  his  home  being  robbed ;    bat 
we  must  not  expect  stupid  rhodomontaders  to  become  suddenly  Indd  and 
exact,  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  would  rather  tend  to 
bewilder  a  sensible  person.     It  was  suggested  by  the  writer  in  the 
Times  of  an  excellent  article  on  this  trial,  that  Bacon  saw  that  he  wss 
suspected,  and,  like  a  very  great  fool  as  he  was,  began  to  fabricate  ex* 
criminatory  evidence.      With  all  respect  to  the  writer  of  that  article,  I 
take  leave  to  think  that  Bacon  had  a  better  motive.      Most  thoroughly 
do  I  believe  that  Bacon^s  fear  was  for  his  wife.   It  was  not  dear  to  him 
that  her  madness  would  save  her  from   the  rope.     He,  tber^ore, 
pretended  to  believe  her  story  that  a  man  had  broken  into  the  house 
and  committe'd  these  murders ;  by  little  and  little  he  supported  the 
story  with  pretended  facts ;  and,  the  first  lie  told,  his  very  dread  of  its 
effect  naturally  led  him  into  a  perfect  wilderness  of  absurd  and  coo* 
tradictory  statements. 

It  was  on  his  wretched  wife's  own  charge  that  Bacon  was,  after  all, 
given  into  custody.  Here  is  the  letter  which  she  wrote  in  the  room  of 
^'  Cook  the  gaoler,"  and  which,  being  handed  to  the  magistrate,  and 
read  by  him  in  open  court,  was  not  unnaturally  the  oauae  of  a  little 
**  sensation :  " — 

Sir, — ^I  must  confess  that  I  am  an  innocent  person,  and  that  he  >fv1io  oommitttd 
the  dreadful  deed  was  my  hasband,  and  there  waa  no  mooej  in  tbe  drawer.  Hs 
put  tbe  little  boy  in  a  chair  and  cut  his  throaty  and  then  went  i^«tsii«  and  cat 
the  baby's  tlifoa^  and  be  only  is  guilty. 

Now,  who  put  it  into  that  crazed  head  to  write  such  a  letter?  Did 
the  wretched  maniac  form  an  independent  determination  to  accuse  her 
husband  ?    And  assuming  that  she  did,  is  it  unfair  to  snppoee  that  her 
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letter  was,  at  all  eyents.  Cooked  ?  That  letter,  which  at  the  trial  could 
only  be  received  as  evidence  against  the  woman,'  had  meanwhile  helped 
materiallj  to  place  the  man  in  the  dock  as  well.  A  very  pretty  little 
forgone  conclusion  had  been  somehow  got  up  between  the  police- 
rep€»ler  and  his  friend  Cook  the  gaoler.  Both  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  Bacon  was  a  desperate  villain,  having  been  once  tried  for 
setting  fire  to  his  house,  and  being  much  suspected  among  the  folk  in 
his  native  town  of  poisoning.  An  '^  active  and  intelligent  officer  "  is  no- 
where,  unless  he  can  now  and  then  make  a  startling  discoveiy,  or  get 
the  credit  of  making  one ;  and  he  has  always  a  ready  promoter  of  his 
object  in  some  gentleman  loosely  connected  with  the  press.  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  the  smallest  injustice  in  saying  that  it  suited  the 
aims  of  at  least  two  persons  to  give  Bacon  a  worse  name  than  he  had 
already  got,  and,  consequently,  to  hang  him. 

The  active  and  intelligent  Mr.  Cook  was,  of  course,  a  witness  on  the 
trial ;  though  neither  the  Bench  nor  the  counsel  seemed  to  attach  great 
importance  to  his  evidence.     He  amply  supplied  the  omission. 

I  had  heard  or  read  so  much  about  this  official,  that  I  looked  with 
some  curiosity  for  his  appearance  in  the  witness-box.  The  vaguest 
surmises  on  his  part  had  been  quoted  by  his  friend  the  police-reporter, 
auid  invested  with  all  the  gravity  of  solemn  judicial  opinions.  *'  It  is 
believed  by  Cook  the  gaoler ;  '*  ^*  Cook  the  gaoler  informs  us  that  he 
has  reason  to  suppose ;  "  **  It  appears  from  a  conversation  whioli  Cook 
the  gaoler  had,"  &c.  &c.  These  and  similar  phrases  had  occurred 
with  wonderful  frequency  in  the  long  and  rambling  fudges  of  incidents" 
which  ever  and  anon  stood  after  the  accounts  of  adjourned  proceedings 
at  Lambeth  Police-court,  divided  from  the  regular  report  by  what  is 
technicaUy  called  a  *'  twitch  rule."  Mr.  James  Cook,  gaoler  at  Lambeth 
Police-court,  presented  the  not  uncommon  appearance  of  a  young  man 
on  exceedingly  good  terms  with  himself.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  his 
dress  and  manner,  and  he  played  with  his  watch-chain,  raised  his  eyes, 
and  dropped  his  h*s,  with  a  negligent  grace.  His  evidence,  as  I  have  said, 
went  for  vety  little  in  the  case  either  of  Bacon  or  his  wife.  All  those 
remarkably  clear  and  weighty  proofs  on  which  a  great  number  of  worthy 
people  prejudged  Bacon,  had  collapsed  in  the  short  time  between  the 
prbonera'  committal  and  their  arraignment  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Mr.  Cook 
had  really  nothing  to  say,  except  a  little  about  himself.  I  gave  the 
female  prisoner  pen,  ink,  and  paper — she  was  in  my  room — I  permitted 
her  to  use  my  room — I  took  her  before  the  magistrate — I  prqjuced  the 
letter — I  had  previously  told  her  that  it  was  a  very  serious  charge  she 
was  making  against  her  husband — I  begged  her  to  remember  that  the 
Almighty  was  looking  down  upon  what  she  was  a-doing  of — When  the 
letter  was  read,  the  male  piisoncr  appeared  horror-struck  at  the  charge, 
and  would  have  fainted  if  I  had  not  caught  him.  Magnanimous  Mr. 
Cook  I 

The  evidence  of  Bacon's  neighbours  showed  that  he  had  been  tender 
even  to  weakness  in  his  treatment  of  his  children,  as  well  as  his  wretched 
wife.  When  that  poor  maniac  was  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  Bacon  had 
visited  her  with  a  constancy,  rare  even  with  persons  of  wealth  and 
leisure^  who  have  relations  in  the  same  sad  condition.    Before  going  to 
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his  daily  toil  Bacon  would  always  carry  his  children  to  and  fro  before  his 
house ;  a  simple  act  of  love  which  is  beautiful  and  affecting  when  xre 
remember  that  he  and  they,  pent  up  in  a  close  neighbourhood,  had 
little  opportunity  or  inducement  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven.  When 
these  brief  snatches  of  happiness,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
that  Bacon  had  ever  known,  were  recalled  by  witnesses  who  had  to 
speak  in  the  next  breath  of  a  sight  too  fearful  for  description,  the  man's 
homely  features  were  literally  twisted  with  spasms  of  agonizing  sorrow. 
Let  any  man  who  has  lost  his  children,  by  visitation  of  God,  think  of 
hearing  their  manner  of  death  discussed  in  a  public  court ;  then  let  his 
imagination  place  him  in  the  position  of  this  man  Bacon,  and  say  what 
kind  of  censure  should  be  passed  upon  those  who  lightly  charged  a  too 
affectionate  father  with  his  children's  cruel  butchery. 

Long  before  the  trial  is  concluded,  everybody  in  court  has  formed  a 
perfect  belief  in  Bacon's  innocence.  During  the  stir  and  buzz  that 
take  place  while  the  jury  are  in  deliberation  up-stairs,  the  learned 
counsel  who  has  defended  the  female  prisoner  lets  his  glass  drop  care- 
lessly from  his  eye,  and  says,  in  a  chatty  way,  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
reporters'  box,  "  Well,  Clyatt,  they'll  find  him  *  not  guilty,'  eh  ?  and 
acquit  her  on  the  ground  of  insanity."  The  reply,  "  Oh,  of  course," 
is  murmured  in  the  tone  in  which  any  ^^asonable  man  acquiesces  in  a 
very  evident  proposition.  A  hard-faced  man  elbows  his  way  up  the 
narrow  passage,  and  says  in  a  harsh  under-voice,  as  he  passes  the  same 
reporters'  box,  *'  He'll  get  off  on  this  charge,  but  I  shall  want  him  for 
the  poisoning."  The  speaker  is  the  local  constable,  who  is  working  the 
case  against  Bacon  at  Stamford. 

All  is  over !  The  jury  having  brought  in  their  verdict  of  "not 
guilty,"  Lord  Chief-Justice  Campbell  gets  the  last  chance  of  a  "  sensa- 
tion, by  announcing  from  the  bench  that  Mrs.  Bacon  has  confessed  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  ordinary  of  Newgate  Gaol,  her  sole  and  single 
blood-guiltiness.  Bacon  has  not  even  been  in  danger.  Had  a  verdict 
of  guilty  been  found  against  him,  it  would  have  been  practically  set 
aside.     He  woidd  have  been  "  pardoned.** 

On  the  subject  of  Bacon's  trial  for  poisoning  his  mother,  I  will  saj 
but  little.  In  common  with  many,  perhaps  most  people,  I  think  the 
verdict  was  strained  far  beyond  the  evidence.  I  think  so,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  a  preconceived  idea  that  Bacon  was  not  a  likely  person  to 
commit  this  crime,  and  that  his  wife  was.  Tt  has  been  asked,  what 
motive  had  she?  Motive!  Where  was  her  motive  in  cutting  the 
throats  of  her  little  boy  and  girl  ?  Motive  I  The  woman  is  a  homi- 
cidal maniac,  and  was,  at  least,  as  likely  to  poison  as  to  hack  or  stab. 

The  evidence  at  the  Lincoln  trial  that  Hannah  Bacon  was  poisoned 
at  all  is  not  very  good.  Two  years  afler  the  old  lady's  death,  certified 
by  the  doctor  to  have  been  caused  by  disease  of  the  brain,  nangh^ 
tales  come  floating  on  every  breeze  that  blows  into  Stamford.  Her  son 
has  a  bad  name.  How,  then,  to  hang  him  ?  His  house  is  burnt  over 
his  head ;  but  his  innocence  of  arson  is  quickly  established  by  a  trial 
His  little  children  are  slaughtered,  and  here  is  another  chance.  Bat, 
as  it  seems  doubtful  that  a  jury  can  be  found  to  convict  him  of  a 
crime  committed  by  his  vdfe  whUe  he  was  several  miles  away,  it  may 
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be  as  "welL  to  think  of  something  else.  So  it  is  suddenly  remembered 
that  old  Mrs.  Bacon  died  after  dinner,  and  (astounding  proof  of 
*' something  wrong!")  that  she  actually  complained  of  pain  before  she 
died.  So  she  is  dug  up ;  and  Professor  Taylor,  with  accommodating 
promptitude,  finds  three  quarters  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  inside  her  body ; 
and,  pending  Bacon^s  examinations  before  the  London  police  magistrate 
and  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  (Bacon's)  diabolical  villany,  as  mani- 
fested to  the  mind  of  Cook  the  gaoler,  especially  in  the  prifoner's 
unfeeling  appetite  for  beefsteaks,  the  Stamford  breezes  are  blowing  up 
to  London  pestilential  odours  from  a  graveyard,  which  will  not  help  to 
purify  that  prisoner's  already  tainted  character. 

The  worst  appearance  of  the  case  I  will  not  endeavour  to  pass  over. 
It  was  undeniably  bad.  I  allude  to  the  evidence  of  Bacon's  having 
procured  arsenic  by  false  representations.  But  I  contend  that  this 
was  evidence  on  the  major  indictment;  and  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
believed  at  all,  it  establishes  the  charge  of  wilful  murder,  and  nothing 
eUe,  Is  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  statements  of  the  two  witnesses 
on  tbb  point  ?  Yes  I  Then  there  is  clear  proof  of  secret  design, 
which,  taken  with  the  subsequent  fact  (supposing  them  also  to  be 
fully  proved),  implies  guilt  in  the  utmost  degree.  No  I  Then  all  the 
other  evidence,  as  against  the  husband,  falls  to  the  ground.  Say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  Bacon  employed  subterfuges  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  arsenic,  and  the  very  next  logical  step  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  case  is  "  Not  Proven." 

But  to  my  other  point,  namely,  that  the  fact  of  Hannah  Bacon's 
having  swallowed  arsenic  was  scarcely  established  by  the  evidence. 
I  should  like,  if  I  were  on  a  jiuy  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  to  be 
quite  convinced  that  small  accumulations  of  the  poison  may  not  (as 
Orfila  for  a  long  time  maintained  that  they  do)  naturally  occur  in  the 
decomposition  of  animals.  I  should  require  the  assurance  of  a  very 
great  experimental  chemist  that  my  unscientific  doubt  was  utterly 
without  reason.  Now  Professor  Taylor  is  a  well-known  compiler  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  pobons ;  but  I  make  bold  to  ask  whether 
he  is  anything  more ;  whether  he  did  not  break  down  in  Palmer's  case, 
and  whether  any  man  ought  to  be  hung,  or  imprisoned,  or  fined  half 
a  crown,  on  the  upshot  of  a  test  conducted  by  the  eminent  gentleman 
in  question. 

However,  here  is  the  "  murderer  Bacon  "  convicted  of  not  murder- 
ing, but  of  doing  something  or  other  very  like  it,  and  quite  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  infamy  in  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber  of 
Horrors.  Bacon  may  be  classed  among  the  victims  to  a  reaction.  There 
have  been  lax  verdicts,  letting  off  scoundrels  who  merited  the  fate  of 
scoundrels.  The  short  and  easy  way  to  compensate  these  little  errors 
of  philanthropy,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  justice,  is  now  and 
then  to  catch  up  a  dog  that  nobody  cares  much  about,  give  him  an 
extremely  bad  name,  and  hang,  or  at  least  transport^  him. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Godfrey  Turner. 
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"COMING     HOME.* 
Bt  William  P.  Hale. 

»         The  year 's  mniiiDg  round,  and  mj  holiday's  up, 

For  the  Autumn  is  waning  away ; 
Of  the  waters  of  Homburg  IVe  quafied  my  last  cup— 

At  Paris  have  seen  my  last  play : 
Very  soon  on  my  gaze  will"  the  Monument  rise, 

And  St.  Paul's  show  the  cross  on  its  dome; 
Yet  still  to  my  heart,  though  I  leave  sunny  skies, 

There's  a  charm  in  the  words  "  Coming  Home.* 

Bright  days,  happy  hours,  sunny  phases  of  thought, 

With  comrades  in  merriment  shared, 
Were  treasures  that  for  us  the  summer-time  wrought, 

But  nought  save  their  memory's  spared. 
'*  Home,  home,"  is  the  strain,  as  the  wanderers  throng 

From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
To  their  own  Father  lliames,  and  I  echo  their  song, 

As  I  stand  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne. 

From  the  sofl  sunny  South,  where  the  vines  cluster  red, 

And  the  olive-grove  casts  a  pale  shade — 
From  the  vale^  where  the  Tyrol-stream  brawls  o'^  its  bed, 

Or  leaps  in  a  misty  cascade ; 
With  Bohemian  gla^  and  Bavarian  toys, 

And  photograph  views  of  old  Rome, 
Come  travellers  fresh  from  their  holiday  joys — 

They  are  merry — they're  all  ^'  Coming  Home." 

Some  have  sought  after  health  at  baths,  fountains,  and  grots^ 

Some  escaped  from  a  creditor's  mesh ; 
Some  have  looked  after  pictures  in  unbeknown  spots, 

And  some  for  excitement  that's  fresh : 
Some  have  "  done  the  grand  tour  "  of  our  grandmother's  dajv 

Abroad  their  wild  oats  have  been  sown  ; 
And  I  wonder  if  they  will  amend  their  old  ways, 

As  I  stand  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne. 

If  Winter  *8  the  season  for  social  glee. 

In  Spring  if  love  holds  his  assize — 
If  Summer  the  bii'thtime  of  lassitude  be, 

Tis  in  Autumn  calm  thoughts  will  arise ; 
When  the  sear,  yellow  leaf  hangs  on  hillside  and  dale, 

Where  the  gusty  winds  eddying  come. 
Time,  that  cankers  our  framework,  must  tell  his  own  talo, 

And  whisper  we're  i^l  "  going  home.'* 
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The  boat  has  gone  off,  and  her  polyglot  freight 

No  doubt  haye,  each  one  for  himself, 
In  memory's  calendar  treasured  a  date, 

Of  health,  hope,  lore,  pleasure,  or  pelf. 
The  eyening  and  twilight  had  sunk  into  night, 

And  around  me  the  wayes  make  their  moan. 
So  I'll  turn  home  to  bed,  but  first  sit  down  to  write 

What  I  mused  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne. 


SKITTLES. 

Bt  J.  HoLXJirGBBlAD. 

I  AK  neither  a  costermonger,  a  pot-walloper,  nor  a  writer  in  BelTa 
Life;  nor  am  I  an  inspired  pot-boy.  My  home  is  not  amidst  the 
ftunes  of  stale  tobacco,  beer,  gin,  and  sawdust.  I  am  simply  a  respect- 
able indiyidual,  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  rescue  an  ancient, 
noble,  and  athletic  game  from  the  degrading  reputation  of  being  a  mere 
pothouse  recreation,  and  to  place  it  once  more  in  the  sacred  haunts  of 
fashion. 

Why  shotdd  I  ratlier  afiect  to  lounge  on  the  door-steps  of  abiUinrd- 
room,  and  court  the  gaze  of  Lady  Mayfair  while  in  that  situation  ? 
Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I  slink  like  a  thief  from  the  Flunkey's 
Arms'  good  dry  skittle-ground,  coming  out  at  the  back  entrance,  up 
the  mews,  and  giving  Lady  Mayfair's  coachman  half-a-crown  to  make 
him  believe  that  he  did  not  see  me  ?  Because  I  am  the  born  thrall  of 
gentility  and  fashion — gentility  and  fashion  which  once  threw  their 
guardian  patronage  over  Hockley-in-the-Hole ;  which  shrank  not 
when  a  dog  was  drawn  up  nearly  roasted  alive ;  which  flocked  in 
thousands  to  bait  the  mad  ass  ;  and  which  were  in  ecstacies  when  the 
bull  was  turned  loose  with  fireworks.  Now  an  emasculated  generation 
has  grown  so  refined,  that  it  shrinks  from  anything  more  robust  than  a 
game  of  spills  upon  a  drawing-room  table. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  game  of  skittles,  we  have  ample 
materials  at  hand  to  form  a  hbtory,  and  leave  enough  to  spare  to  make 
an  article  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magnxine^  a  paper  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  a  string  of  anecdotes  for  Notes  and  Queries.  Hints 
and  speculations  there  are  which  the  philosophic  historian  may  work 
upon  with  as  much  profit  as  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  the  rise  and 
feil  of  empires^  or  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  faith  of  a  nation. 

The  recreations  of  a  people  have  a  wonderful  influence  upon  national 
character.  If  mnusements  that  err  on  the  side  of  coarseness  have  a 
tendency  ta  make  people  brutal,  an  excess  of  fastidious  refinement  ope- 
rates in  the  other  direction,  and  the  results  are  indolence  and  eflemi- 
nacy.  The  thoughtful  man  cannot  augur  favourably  fur  the  physical 
future  of  his  countrymen  when  he  sees  an  an<^ent  and  noble  game 
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treated  with  unmerited  and  affected  horror  and  contempt,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  an  encroaching  spirit  of  hypocritical  gentility. 

Whether  the  game  was  known  to  the  early  Jews  or  not  existing  re- 
cords decline  to  say.  The  historical  evidence  being  negative,  periiaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that  the  game  was  known,  and  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  Jews  than  the  game ;  for  wherever  it  has  been  found  it 
has  indicated  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  in  proportion  to  the  perfec- 
tion with  which  it  has  been  played.  The  Indians  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  it.  The  arid  deserts  and  barren  mountains  of  Hindostan  hare 
never  been  enlivened  with  the  cheerful  thunder  of  the  skittle-bail. 
Their  more  advanced  and  refined  neighbours,  the  Chinese,  wiser  in  their 
generation,  are  found  with  this  agreeable  game,  not  exactly  in  the 
scientific  simplicity  of  the  present  day,  but  with  the  unnecessary  com- 
plication of  twenty-five  pins.  However,  we  cannot  expect  perfection 
in  an  inferior  race  ;  and  the  same  high  civilisation  which  has  given  us 
chilblains,  corns,  and  accommodation  bills,  has  made  us  pre-eminent  in 
our  recreations.  In  all  probability,  the  great  Confucius  himself  relieved 
the  severe  mental  pressure  of  his  philosophical  studies  by  a  wholesome 
indulgence  in  this  invigorating  game.  The  Persians  played  with  seven- 
teen pins — ^a  favourable  advance  towards  the  orthodox  nine.  There, 
in  the  luxurious  seclusion  of  the  Hareems  of  legendary  Bagdad,  burn- 
ing the  aromatic  incense  and  quafling  the  cool  sherbet,  while  the  splash- 
ing fountains  kept  up  a  soothing  music,  did  the  dark-eyed  Eastern 
beauties  beguile  the  evening  hours  with  that  game,  which  a  Belgravian 
flunkey  is  now  taught  to  turn  up  his  pampered  nose  at.  Can  Lady  May- 
fair  read  this  and  not  relent,  or  does  ahe  lay  claim  to  more  taste  and 
refinement  than  an  Eastern  sultana?  Whether  Bekoni,  when  he  went 
into  the  Pyramids  grovelling  on  his  stomach,  and  choked  with  the  royal 
dust  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  discovered  an3rthing  in  mummy,  stone,  or 
mural  painting  that  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pharoahs  were  skittle 
players,  he  has  not  condescended  to  inform  us ;  but  it  does  not  require  a 
very  powerful  imaginative  eye  to  trace  amongst  the  varied  forms  upon 
the  recovered  remains  of  buried  Nineveh  many  things  that,  put  togeUier 
with  the  dec3rphering  ingenuity  of  Major  BawUnson  or  Doctor  Layard, 
would  prove  all  that  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  game  could 
desire. 

If  we  descend  down  the  stream  of  time  to  our  own  country  we  shall 
find  ourselves  upon  surer  ground. 

It  is  possible  that,  like  many  other  things  for  which  we  are  famous, 
the  game  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  Any  way  it  waa  well  known 
in  the  foiirteenth  century,  when  it  went  by  ike  various  titles  of  b^fUt^ 
closhj  loggatSf  kaykpms,  ketUe,  and  kiulepins.  In  1486|  upon  taking 
down  an  old  hall  near  Ribchester,  in  Lancashire,  in  part  of  it  there  was 
a  window  of  twelve  feet  square,  the  frame  of  which  had  been  a  skittle 
frame,  from  the  evident  marks  upon  it  giving  the  laws  of  the  game. 
Each  side  of  the  frame  was  nine  inches  broad,  with  inclinations  of 
fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  degrees  respectively.  Upon  the  upper 
edge  of  the  frame  were  sixty-one  holes  in  two  rows,  one  of  which  bad 
a  blank  of  six  after  forty,  with  these  lines  round  the  frame : — 

0 

"  Bowl  strong,  hit  the  frame  without^  and  miss  the  same  within. 
The  king,  two  lords,  with  their  attendants,  the  game  will  bring." 
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As  moralists  are  fond  of  regarding  the  skittle -ground  as  the 
demoraliser  of  the  lower  orders,  I  will  take  the  trouble  to  show  it  aa 
the  preserver  of  the  public  peace.  Well  do  I  remember,  in  the  Ticinit^ 
of  some  public  works,  a  temporary  and  hasty  skittle  frame  erected  in  a 
del),  where  the  pins  were  old  and  ragged,  the  ball  pock-marked  and 
cracked,  the  frame  so  shaky  that  half  tlie  pins  fell  from  -vibration,  brute 
force  being  exalted  to  a  level  far  above  mechanical  skill,  and  the 
players  were  rough,  brutal  men,  of  the  true  navigator  stamp.  Low  as 
the  game  is  always  considered,  it  was  evidently  new  to  them ;  and  very- 
simple  and  childlike  they  looked  as  they  poised  the  ball  in  their  rough 
hands  and  hurled  it  with  giant  force,  but  small  result,  against  the  pins. 


They  were  like  savages  with  a  piano— wondering  and  pleased.  I 
believe  the  amusement,  humble  as  it  was,  saved  the  neighbourhood 
from  the  annoyance  of  numerous  fights,  and  tJie  rude  players  many  a 
bruised  and  battered  head. 

The  prejudice  against  skittles  is  of  early  origin.  About  1780  the 
magistrates  caused  all  the  frames  in  or  about  the  city  of  London  to  be 
taken  up,  and  prohibited  the  playing  at  Dutch  pins  or  nine  pins. 
Sapient  as  usual  were  these  magistrates,  and  painfully  moral.  I 
suppose  bear-baiting  had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance;  and  an 
example  being  uecessary  lo  be  made,  skittles  were  consequently  put 
down.  Let  an  unprqndioed  reader  look  with  an  unjaundiced  eye  at  a 
picture  of  a  skittle  ground  of  the  time,  and  tell  me  if  aught  immoral 
TOL.  IV.  O 
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or  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  could  be  harboured  in  &e  nuiida  of 
those  elegant  bowlers — those  placid  oonsumerB  of  an  idle  boor — those 
coDservative  men  who  slept  at  night,  and  rallied  round  their  ehurdi 
and  king  in  the  day  ?  Imagine  a  garden  with  an  elegant  arbour  at  the 
end,  and  trees  implanted  at  short  intervals  along  the  sides.  Imagine  a 
wall  up  which  tnol  the  ripe  apricot  and  the  fruitful  yine,  and  bejond 
which  stretches  the  open  country  for  many  a  mile.  Imagine  the  flowers 
in  such  a  garden  clustering  at  the  side,  find  the  centre  laid  out  as  a 
skittle  ground.  Imagine  a  select  party  of  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,  dressed 
in  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  period,  some  seated  in  the  aibonr 
before-mentioned  quaffing  their  pimch  from  an  old  china  bowl  thst 
would  have  made  the  late  Mr.  Bemal's  eyes  glisten,  others  disposed  along 
the  border  of  the  frame  lounging  in  attitudes  of  refined  elegance,  while 
he  who  poises  the  ball  before  it  is  hurled  at  the  still  erected  pins  doei 
it  with  an  air  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  discus  thrower  of 
antiquity.  Shall  such  a  scene  as  this,  with  the  pure  heaven  above  and 
the  pure  earth  beneath,  be  compared  for  one  moment  with  the  hot-helb 
of  Piccadilly,  or  the  bloody  cockpit  of  Westminster?  Happy,  indeed, 
am  I  to  find  that  this  noble  and  ancient  game  survived  the  maficions 
attack  made  upon  it  by  the  civic  magistrates;  and  that  it  so  far 
recovered,  that  in  1786  **  a  respectable  society  of  gentlemen,  esteemed 
good  players,"  found  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  firame  a  set  of  roles 
^r  its  government. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  to  avow  that  I  know  no  better  way  of 
spending  a  holiday  than  walking  across  certain  pleasant  meadows  on 
a  fine  September  day  to  a  rural  "  good  dry  ground"  that  I  know, 
standing  on  an  eminence  a  few  miles  out  of  London,  with  open  windows, 
commanding  a  prospect  that  St.  Paul's  might  envy  ?  Let  me  only 
have  the  companionship  of  three  congenial  friends,  whose  skill  is 
balanced  with  a  nice  equilibrium  that  gives  an  exciting  interest  to  the 
game.  Let  our  host  be  prepared  for  our  approach  the  day  before ; 
let  the  coolest  of  beer  and  the  neatest  of  dinners  be  provided ;  let  onr 
game  be  attended  by  the  smartest,  handiest,  and  quickest  of  *'  setten- 
up  of  pins,"  and  I  am  happy — we  are  all  happy.  I  do  not  envy  thee, 
thou  brain-throbbing  chess-player,  stuffed  in  ukf  dose  ditran,  nor  thee, 
thou  patient  angler,  courting  the  stream  to  give  up  its  unwilling 
treasures,  nor  masquerading  ToxophoHte,  shooting  into  space,  nor  skilful 
rower  in  thy  slender  barque,  nor  brawny  cricketer  in  the  broiling' sun; 
let  me  alone,  I  am  content.  Do  not  look  at  me  so  piteously,  my  saintlj 
friend  ;  I  am  not  wholly  lost  I  shall  return  home  some  time  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  not  very  late ;  I  shall  not  be  drunk— I  shall  not 
beat  my  wife — I  shall  not  desert  my  children — I  shall  not  become  a 
warning  to  my  fellow  men.  I  have  heard  of  miserable  wretches  who, 
in  the  last  agony  of  that  dreadful  morning,  when  the  chaplain  i^  waiting 
with  his  book,  the  hangman  twiddling  with  the  rope,  and  the  pnUie 
howling  for  its  prey,  have  traced  their  first  step  in  crime  to  the  moment 
when  thej  entered  a  skittle-groimd.  May  such  a  confession  lielightlj 
on  their  souls,  for  never  was  falser  word  uttered,  or  lamer  condnsioa 
drawn  from  unfounded  premises.  The  skittle*grouid  in  such  a 
ot  the  polluter  but  the  polluted. 
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If  ihe  one-sided  moralist  complains  to  me  of  a  class  of  men  -who  have 
•men  out  of  skittle-grounds,  and  are  a  discredit  to  society,  I  tell  bim 
tliat  he  follows  in  the  wake  of  partial  legislation^  which  puts  down  the 
little  improprieties  of  the  lower  orders,  and  leaves  the  vices  of  the  rich 
untouched.  We  all  know  how  extremely  virtuous  society  is  i^en  poor 
Bill  Floorer,  the  skittle  sharp,  is  had  up  before  a  Draconian  magis- 
trate for  winning  five  pounds  in  the  simple  disguise  of  a  baker  or  a 
butcher.  The  great  complaint  against  Bill  is  that  he  is  not  genteel, 
be  lives  in  a  low  street,  he  sends  his  children  to  a  low  school,  he  puts 
bia  small  capital  in  a  low  savings'-bank,  he  pays  for  all  he  buys,  his 
taxgatherer  never  calls  twice,  and  no  tadlor  duns  him  for  his  bilL  But 
the  Dis-Honourable  Mr.  Deadlycue  is  a  maxi  of  a  very  different  stamp : 
his  income  is  got  from  pla3ring  Pool,  from  four  till  ten,  and  that  is 
highly  genteel.  'Mr.  Deadlycue  has  chambers  in  the  Albany,  a  box  in 
the  Highlands,  he  never  pays  his  tradesmen,  and  his  tailor  has  become 
a  bankrupt  in  despair ;  but  while  Bill  Floorer  is  passing  a  melancholy 
month  in  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Dis-Honourable  Mr.  Deadlycue 
is  lounging  in  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Mayfair. 
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?ABT  UI. — OCTOBSB. 

SiTTEMBEB,  the  month  when  Britons  devote  their  lives  to  bird- 
killing,  has  passed  away !  Once  again,  as  at  Trafalgar,  our*  sanguine 
country  has  seen  her  anticipations  realised ;  England  expected  every 
man  to  do  his  duty — every  man  knew  his  duty  was  to  kill  partridges 
(at  Trafalgar  it  happened  to  be  Frenchmen) — and  every  man  has  done 
it ;  for  the  few  exceptions — some  pitiable,  for  they  coidd  not — some 
despicable,  for  they  would  not — only  prove  the  rule.  Innimierable 
partridges  have  been  killed  and  eaten ;  enough  bread-sauce  has  been 
consumed  to  fill  a  whole  fleet  of  Chinese  junks  (themselves  not  unlike 
sauce-boats  in  appearance),  together  with  gravy  sufficient  to  float  all 
the  monster  playthings.  An  amount  of  powder  and  shot  has  been 
blazed  away  at  the  feathered  victims,  which,  difierently  directed,  would 
have  rendered  revolted  sepoys  as  thoroughly  extinct  as  Mastodons. 
Men  and  dogs  have  risen  early,  and  laboured  hard  in  their  vocations ; 
the  fair  sex  have  been  at  a  discount;  the  lover  has  neglected  his 
mistress,  the  husband  his  wife  (though  that,  if  the  late  lamented  Mrs. 
Caudle  be  not  a  scandalous  caricature,  must  not  be  laid  solely  to  the 
account  of  the  partridges),  and  the  entire  social  fabric  has  been  un- 
hinged, for  the  sake  of  msddng  "  a  good  bag.** 

What  a  dream  of  happiness  was  the  honeymoon  of  Lady  Louisa 
Mousseline  de  Laine  I    She  had  married  the  man  of  her  choice,  the 
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fortunate  youtli  who  had  called  forth  all  the  pure  and  kating  (?) 
affections  of  that  warm  young  heart  And  a  lucky  dog  Charley  Cut- 
away thought  himself,  when,  during  the  final  polka,  on  the  last  night 
of  Almack's,  the  golden  ringlets  that  rested  on  his  shoulder  were 
shaken  by  emotion,  and  a  pair  of  coral  lips  whispered  that  their  owner 
loved  him.  And  when,  having  been  "  coupled  together,"  as  Charley 
called  it,  at  St.  George's,  and  suffered  a  very  severe  wedding-break&st 
in  Park-lane  afterwards,  they  found  themselves  rowing  by  moonli^t  on 
Windermere's  glassy  waters,  tl:ey  each,  in  their  own  fashion,  voted 
matrimony  a  most  desirable  institution — Louisa  declaring  it "  Ely  aum,'* 
and  Charley,  "  the  jolliest  dodge  going.**  But  September  drew  nigh ; 
sanguine  England  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  Charley 
Cutaway  had  no  mind  to  disappoint  her;  so,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
August,  the  happy  pair  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  along  the  Midland 

Counties'  railroad  to  Stubbleton  Hall,  in shire.     Tired  with  her 

journey,  Louisa  retired  early,  and  her  husband  followed  her  example. 
About  four,  a.m.,  she  was  aroused  from  a  somewhat  fanciful  dream 
that  she  was  a  sylph,  engaged  in  hanging  a  honiton  lace  veil  (bought 
at  Howel  and  James's  for  fifteen  guineas,  and  very  cheap  at  the  money) 
over  the  moon  to  keep  the  flies  away,  by  a  man's  voice  shouting  in 
her  ear — 

" Ponto !  I  say,  steady  there.     By  Jove  he's  run* in  upon  his  birds!" 

"  Has  he  ?"  exclaimed  Louisa,  her  thoughts  still  in  the  moon ;  ^'  I 
hope  he  has  not  torn  my  veil " — then  becoming  a  little  more  alive  to  a 
sense  of  her  situation,  she  added — "  Why,  Charley,  you  were  hallooing 
in  your  sleep !" 

'^  Eh !  was  I,  my  dear  ?"  replied  her  husband,  "  I  was  dreaming 
that  confounded  dog  ran  in  and  spoilt  my  first  shot.  Four  o'clock ! 
I  may  as  well  turn  out — ^Hawkins  was  to  be  here  at  a  quarter  to  tie 
— ^you'd  better  go  to  sleep  again,  Lou." 

This  was  good  advice,  but  it  would  have  been  easier  to  follow  it,  if 
Charles,  while  dressing,  had  not  chanced  to  upset  a  bag  of  shot,  .which 
pattered  down  on  the  floor  like  a  domestic  hailstone  ;  and  in  seeking 
to  remedy,  this  disaster,  had  trod  upon  a  percussion  cap,  wliich  ex- 
ploded with  a  loud  crack,  leading  Louisa  to  believe  that  his  powder- 
flask  had  burst,  and  they  were  all  about  to  be  blown  up.  At  last, 
however,  he  departed,  and  Louisa  went  to  sleep  again,  and  never  woke 
up  till  past  nine ;  which,  together  with  the  four  o'clock  disturbance, 
gave  her  a  headache.  She  got  pretty  well  through  the  morning, 
having  luckily  bought  the  September  Train  at  the  railway  station 
the  day  before.  First  she  read  a  romantic  tale  therein,  and  settled  in 
her  own  mind  that  the  hero  must  have  been  exactly  like  her  own 
Charley ;  and  felt  considerably  surprised  at  the  general  susceptibility 
of  the  heroine :  knowing  that  when  the  Diddleton  Kailway  smashed, 
and  the  paternal  Mousseline  de  Laine  had  found  it  convenient  to  visit 
Boulogne  for  three  months,  she  had  experienced  no  sentimental  feelings 
— but,  to  be  sure,  she  had  been  better  brought  up,  and  learnt  her  mission 
at  Farthingal-house,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  '- 
then  she  played  a  polka  or  two,  and  sang  a  German  song,  in  which  the 
j  Rhine  was  mentioned  only  six  times,  and  love  and  glory  thrice;— then 
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she  went  out  for  a  walk  all  by  her  little  self,  but  mistrusting  a 
suspicious  looking  cow,  came  back  prematurely  and  told  the  butler 
she  had  been  frightened  by  a  wild  bull;— then  she  dressed  for  dinner, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  Charles.  At  half-past  seven  she  felt  more 
hungry  and  desolate  than  she  had  ever  done  since  she  was  six  years 
old, 'and  Miss  Backboard  locked  her  up  in  the  school- room  for  re- 
pudiating Pinnock ; — at  a  quarter  to  eight  she  decided  that  Charles's 
gun  had  gone  off  of  its  own  accord  (an  attribute  all  women  firmly 
believe  fire-arms  to  possess)  and  killed  its  master  ;  so,  feeling  very  un- 
happy and  anxious,  she  indulged  in  that  cheerful  feminine  occupation, 
a  good  cry.  As  the  clock  struck  eight  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
going  to  ring  the  bell  to  send  all  the  servants  out  to  look  for  the  body, 
when  bang,  bang,  went  a  double -barrel,  and  her  husband's  footsteps 
sounded  in  the  hall. 

"  Charley,  dearest,  and  are  you  really  uninjured  ?  Oh,  how 
wretched  I  have  been  about  you  !" 

"  Wretched  1  Well  that's  a  good  joke !  Why  I  never  felt  jollier 
in  all  my  life ;  any  one  would  think  that  partridges  bagged  sportsmen, 
and  not  vice  verscL^ 

"  And  you  are  quite  certain  nothing  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lots  of  things  ;  IVe  knocked  all  the  skin  off  my  knuckles, 
and  torn  my  jacket  half  up  the  back,  falling  into  a  dry  ditch  ;  and  Tve 
got  my  legs  fuU  of  thorns,  and  Fm  as  tired  as  a  dog,  and  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter ;  so  order  dinner,  there's  a  good  little  woman,  and  Til  be  down 
in  a  brace  of  shakes."  Louisa  was  a  good  little  woman ;  but,  as  her 
husband  had  returned  home  possessed  of  as  much  brains  as  he  took  out 
with  him,  and  had  been  the  shooter,  and  not  the  shoot^e,  she  felt  she 
was  an  injured  wife,  and  must  behave  accordingly ;  but  as  she  was 
very  hungry,  she  condescended  to  ring  and  order  dinner. 

"  Twere  long  to  tell "  how  she  ate  in  silence,  and  gave  short  crusty 
answers  to  the  few  things  Charles  found  time  to  say  dui*ing  the  meal ; 
and  how,  after  he  at  length  discovered  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  her,  and  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  conciliate  her,  just  as  she 
was  preparing  to  come  round  and  graciously  forgive  him,  she  found  he 
had  ^Uen  asleep  so  soundly,  that  it  was  by  a  kind  of  miracle  he  could 
be  got  to  bed  at  all.  This,  and  the  various  revulsions  of  feeling  she 
was  fated  to  undergo,  ere  she  made  up  her  mind  that  Charles  was  not 
really  a  brute,  and  September  one  of  the  trials  to  which  it  is  a  wife's 
duty  to  submit — and  so  asked  her  pretty  friend,  Mary  Taffeta,  to  come 
and  keep  her  company,  and  got  up  a  little  excitement  by  marrying  her 
to  a  highly  advantageous  young  curatej  who  didn't  shootr^aU  this  our 
space  ivill  not  allow  us  to' dilate  upon,  and  we  must  beg  our  kind 
readers  to  imagine  it  for  themselves.  But  during  September .  and 
October,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  many  a  wife, 
we  fancy,  will  be  found  to  indulge  in. "  Musings  for  the  Month,"  by  no 
means  dissimilar  to  those  of  Lady  Louisa  Mousseline  de  Laine. 
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THAT  HOUSE  AT  THE  CORNER. 

That  house  at  the  comer  was  built  about  seven  yean  ago.  At  first  it 
was  quite  a  cheerful-looking  house,  and  fiilly  justified  the  advertise- 
ment  inserted  week  after  week  in  our  local  paper,  which  described  it 
as  *'  a  desirable  residence,  situated  in  a  small  country  town,  and  well 
adapted  to  a  genteel  family/'  But  somehow  no  one  took  it,  and  as  time 
wore  on  its  cheerful  look  wore  ofL  The  paint  became  dingy,  the 
bricks  lost  their  freshness,  the  brass  knocker  was  purloined,  the 
windows  were  all  broken.  By  and  by  things  became  wone:  grass 
grew  in  the  yard,  sparrows  roosted  in  the  chambers,  general  mildew 
and  desolation  pervaded  the  whole  building;  and  finally  a  report 
arose  that  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  old  Tom  Cope,  who 
hanged  himself  in  an  adjacent  stable.  For  a  year  or  two  it  was  said 
quite  confidently  that  the  tenant  was  coming  next  week ;  but  as  he 
never  came,  people  began  to  look  on  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  mm 
than  as  a  place  to  be  inhabited.  The  landlord  was  sanguine  longer 
than  anybody  else,  but  as  time  passed  on,  and  still  no  tenant  came, 
even  he  lost  all  hope,  and,  though  he  still  advertised  it  now  and  then, 
coincided  in  the  general  opinion  that  no  one  ever  would  take  that 
house  at  the  comer. 

At  last,  however,  a  tenant  came — a  Mr.  Leighy  from  London.  And 
8uch  a  man,  too,  with  such  a  lofty  white  forehead,  such  curly  Uadc  hair, 
such  magnificent  whiskers !  And  Mrs.  Leigh,  such  a  lady-like  penon, 
so  genteel  1  Their  merits  were  recognised  at  once.  The  gentlemen 
all  said  what  an  excellent  fellow  Leigh  was ;  so  firank,  so  agreeable. 
The  ladies  all  said  what  a  delightful  person  Mrs.  Leigh  was ;  so  lady- 
like, so  refined.  Leigh's  manners  were  insinuating  to  the  last  degree : 
even  towards  gentlemen  they  were  something  to  wonder  at,  bnt 
towards  ladies  they  beggared  all  description.  Then  he  was  so  dever— 
coidd  do  everything.  He  frequented  the  bowling-green — ^his  bowling 
was  incomparable ;  he  joined  the  billiard- club— his  play  was  perfection ; 
he  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Cooking -on-Sunday  Society— his 
speech  was  the  theme  of  universal  applause.  When  he  danced,  one 
thought  of  Vestris ;  when  he  sang,  all  were  ravished ;  when  he  rode, 
the  town  was  witched  with  noble  horsemanship.  Tn  short,  he  was  a 
kind  of  cross  between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  admirable  Crichton. 
He  was  very  popular,  but  not  more  so  than  Mrs.  Leigh.  Mrs.  Leigh 
had  mixed  in  the  highest  society — ^it  was  evident  firom  her  graceful 
manners  and  her  perfect  breeding.  Mrs.  Leigh  bowed  with  inimitable 
grace,  and  left  a  card  with  a  taste  that  defied  emulation.  As  for  dress, 
who  could  wear  a  bonnet  in  so  ravishing  a  style  as  Mrs.  Leigh  did,  or 
put  on  a  shawl  so  divinely  as  Mrs.  Leigh  could  ?  No  one.  In  onr 
mind's  eye  we  see  her  now,  gliding  down  the  street  with  her  Hght 
airy  motion,  her  exquisite  smile,  her  fairy-like  parasol.  Alas!  who 
could but  we  anticipate. 

The  tradesmen  all  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  Leighs'  custom, 
and  seemed  anxious  only  to  supply  the  goods,  treating  payment  as  en- 
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tirely  a  wcondary  consideration.  "  Oh !  don't  pay  now,  Mr.  Leigh  ; 
allow  it  to  be  set  down,  and  stand  over  till  Christmas."  Mr.  Leigh 
would  have  preferred  paying  ready  money — ^indeed,  would  have  much 
preferred  paying  ready  money,  as  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  do  so— 
but  did  allow  it  to  be  set  down,  did  allow  it  to  stand  over  till  Christmas. 
Butchers  obtained  a  footing  by  bribing  the  cook ;  grocers  sought  the  con- 
nection by  feeing  the  housemaid ;  milliners  were  obsequious,  dressmakers 
were  reverential,  ani  as  for  drapers,  they  were  quite  etherial  to  Mrs.  Leigh 
when  she  called  at  their  shop :  "  she  was  so  lady-like,  was  Mrs.  Leigh, 
80  obliging,  so  polite ;  really  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  Wrait  on  Mrs. 
Leigh.''  Litttle  Tom  Ward  was  so  elated  at  receiving  a  large  order 
from  Leigh  (he  liked  to  encourage  tradesmen,  so  always  gave  large 
orders),  that  he  went  to  the  Free  and  Easy  Club,  and  got  so  helplessly 
drunk,  that  his  quarterly  attack  of  delirium  tremens  came  on  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  it  ought  to  have  done.  The  milliner  always  modelled  her 
bonnets  after  Mrs.  Leigh's  bonnet ;  the  dressmaker  always  cut  her  dresses 
afler  Mrs.  Leigh's  dress.  Ahl  they  were  very  popular,  were  the 
Leighs — ^very,  very  popular,  very ! 

Their  popularity  remained  undiminished  for  eight  or  nine  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  strange,  a  horrid  rumour  crept  into  circula- 
tioiL  It  was  whispered  that  Leigh  was  a  "  do ;  "  and  that  the  trades- 
men would  find  themselves  done.  The  tale  was,  however,  rejected  with 
scorn,  as  an  evident  slander,  a  mere  figment  woven  by  envy.  '*  Mr. 
Leigh  a  do  I  Preposterous  I  My  little  account,  seventeen  pounds  odd, 
I  look  on  as  so  much  cash  in  hand."  "  Send  your  bill  in  1  '*  *'  Aye, 
and  lose  their  custom.  Smith  sent  his  in.  They  paid  liiiyi  instantly, 
and  now  they  go  to  another  shop.  Pooh,  sir  I  they  are  as  safe  as  the 
bank."  Still  the  malicious  refused  to  let  the  calunmy  die  away — in- 
dulging in  mysterious  hints  and  knowing  things  whenever  the  Leighs 
were  mentioned. 

Christmas  came.  Mr.  Leigh  called  on  all  hb  tradesmen,  and  gave 
them  strict  injuctions  to  send  in  their  bills  early.  '*  He  made  a  point 
of  letting  nothing  run  on  to  another  year.  He  invariably  settled  all 
accounts  on  New  Year's  Pay,  and  particularly  wished  the  bills  to 
be  sent  in  before  that  time."  Even  the  voice  of  envy  was  now 
hushed.  No  one  was  now  bold  enough  to  express  any  doubt  of  the 
Leighs.  No  one  dared  even  conceive  such  a  doubt  Their  popularity 
rose  higher  than  ever. 

New  Year's  day,  in  the  morning.  There's  a  wail  at  the  butcher's,  a 
wail  at  the  baker's,  the  tailor's,  the  draper's,  the  candlestick-maker's. 
The  Leighs  are  gone,  the  Leighs  are  vanished,  the  Leighs  are  dissolved 
*'  into  air,  into  l^in  air ;  and,  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded,  have 
left  no  rack  behind  I "  What  is  worse,  they  have  left  no  goods  behind, 
sare  what  belong  to  the  upholsterer,  who  came  down  last  night  and 
took  possession.  Those  who  had  predicted  that  he  would  prove  a  do, 
now  exulted  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy ;  those  who  had  trusted 
him,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  not  a  do,  now  bewailed  their  fond  cre- 
dulity. Amongst  the  tradesmen  there  was  an  unanimous  cursing,  and 
■wearing,  and  howling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  "  He  owes  me  ten 
pounds !  "  shouts  one ;   '*  me  fifteen,"  groans  another ;  '^  me  twenty,  if 
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a  shiUing,**  adds  a  third.  '^  Hc*s  a  scamp,  an  impostor,  s  rogue,  a 
villain!  We'll  follow  him,  we'll  catch  him;  we'll  prosecute  Wm; 
we'll  transport  him ;  damn  him,  we'll  hang  him  !  He's  the  greatest 
scoundrel  on  the  face  of  the  earth  1 "  Little  Tom  Ward  wandered  about 
in  a  wild  state,  bewailing  hb  losses  to  everybody  who  would  listen,  and 
drinking  nun-and-warm- water  sans  intermission.  All  day  long  the  house 
at  the  corner  was  beleaguered  by  swindled  tradesmen,  who  growkd  in- 
cessantly, and  denounced  unheard-of  vengeance  on  the  Leighs.  But  all 
was  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Leigh  was  gone,  Mrs.  Leigh  was  gone,  and,  by 
sunset,  the  goods  were  gone,  the  upholsterer  removing  them  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  creditors,  to  whom  nothing  was  lefl  but  the  somewhat 
misty  hope  of  catching  and  transporting  "  the  greatest  iscoundrel  on  the 
face  of  the  earth "—  a  hope  which,  we  may  add,  has  not  hitherto 
been  realised. 

The  house  at  the  comer  was  again  advertised.  For  a  few  weeks  it 
seemed  to  be  relapsing  into  its  primitive  loneliness ;  but,  at  iengdi, 
a  tenant  came.  He  went  over  the  house,  was  satisfied  with  it,  and 
took  it  on  lease.  His  furniture  came  in  a  day  or  two,  and  his  family 
followed  the  furniture.     The  house  at  the  comer  was  again  inhabited. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  this  tenant ;  he  was  unquesticwably  a 
man  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Hahthai  animam  m  txtrmit 
digitis  ; — ^verily,  his  soul  was  in  his  fingers'  ends.  He  talked  of  money, 
thought  of  money,  dreamed  of  money.  But^  though  rich,  he  was  by 
no  means  popular,  his  manners  neutralising  the  effects  which  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  generally  produce.  He  had  a  rooted  conviction 
that  everybody  wanted  to  impose  on  him ;  and  he  adopted  a  line  of 
conduct  suited  to  the  emergency,  regularly  and  consistently  denying 
the  justice  of  every  charge,  and  the  truth  of  every  statement  Hid 
wife  was  a  remarkably  sharp  lady,  who  came  down  on  butchers  in  the 
most  remorseless  way  imaginable.  No  human  persuasion  would  induce 
Mrs.  Jenkins  to  have  a  fraction  more  bone  in  a  j(»nt  than  was  irar- 
ranted  by  the  strictest  anatomical  principles.  Oh,  dear,  no  I  Mn. 
Jenkins  always  would  have  sixpenny  worth  for  sixpence,  and  in  all  de- 
putes about  price  was  inflexible  as  adamant.  Young  Jeoakins  was  a 
sallow  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  who  prided  himself  on  being 
*'  wide  awake,  Sir,"  and  *'  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  rather,"  and  who  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  smoking  cheap  cigars,  cultivating  an  abortive  mous* 
tache,  and  mourning  the  absence  of  a  ^'theayter."  £zcept  the 
"  theayter,"  the  only  subjects  on  which  young  Jenkins  ever  conversed 
were*  the  "  life  "  he  had  seen  at  different  '^  rooms  *'  in  Birminghaa,  and 
the  intimate  acquaintance  he  had  with  various  stars  of  the  Bimingbam 
P.  R.,  who  frequented  a publichouse  kept  by  the  Brummagem  Crusher: 
taking  great  delight  in  illustrating  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  the 
Crusher  got  in  with  his  left.  The  Misses  Jenkins  were  scraggy,  shaip* 
featured  girls,  who  wore  electro -plate  chains,  and  violently  OTer- 
dressed  themselves.  If  the  Misses  Jenkins,  however,  weit»  not  rexy 
ladylike,  they  possessed  all  the  family  sharpness,  and  soon  impressed 
their  dressmaker  with  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  she  would  incur  by 
attempting  to  misappropriate  any  of  the'materials  wliich  the  MiuBS 
Jenkins  entrusted  to  their  care.    The  Misses  Jenkins  knew  to  an  imA, 
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aye,  to  a  thread,  how  much  material  was  required  for  any  given  article 
cSr  dresa.  They  knew  to  a  minute  how  long  it  took  to  make  the  said 
article,  and  knowing  what  they  could  get  it  for  in  Birmingham,  indigo 
nantly  soon  ted  the  idea  of  paying  any  more  for  it  in  Pinkotowns.  No 
other  young  ladies  associated  with  the  Misses  Jenkins,  but  the  Misses 
Jenkins  cared  very  little  about  that,  consoling  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  "  our  pa  could  buy  and  sell  Vieir  pas  five  times  over." 

Jenkins  had  got  his   money  in  the  button  trade  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  had  carried  on  a  flourishing  business,  under  the  name  of 
Jenkins  and  Co. ;  the  Co.  meaning  nothing  in  particular,  but  being 
used,  like  a  Greek  particle,  merely  to  give  emphasis  to  the  other  word. 
He  had  now  retired  from  business,  and,  poor  wretch,  he  enjoyed  just 
as  much  happiness  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  who,  after  spend- 
ing the  best  half  of  their  life  in  the  active  pursuits  of  a  manufacturing 
to^Tu,  retire  into  the  country,  "without  education,   without  taste  for 
country  life,  and  too  old  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  of  habits. 
He  was   something  like  Dr.  Johnson's  tallow-chandler,  who,  retiring 
from  business,  found  his  time  hang  so  heavy  on  his  hands,  that  he 
requested  his  successor  to  allow  him  to  come  to  town  once  a  week  to 
boU  the  tallow.     The  button-maker's  only  sources  of  occupation  or 
amusement  were  bullying  his  servants,  and  quarrelling  with  the  rate- 
collector,  the  policeman,  or  any   other  public  official.     He  had  con- 
ceiyed  a  notion  that  all  rates  were  illegal;     so,  when  the  poor-rate 
was  called  for,  he  absolutely  refused  to  pay  it,  stigmatising  the  rate  as 
"an  infernal  robbery,"  the  guardians  as  'infernal  scoundrels,"  and  the 
collector  as  '*an  infernal  tool:"  audit  was  only  when  an  execution 
was  taken  out  against  him,  that  he  consented  to  settle  the  matter. 
Another  idea  of  his  was,  that  the  postman  ought  to  go  along  the  street  in 
which  he  (Jenkins)  lived,  before  going  up  a  certain  other  street  hard 
by.     He  represented  this  to  the  postman,  but  the  postman  refused  to 
alter  his  route.     He  applied  to  the   postmaster,  but  the  postmaster 
declined  to  interfere.     Nothing   daunted,  he  wrote  to  the  postmaster- 
general,  and  not  receiving  any  answer  continued  writing  three  times 
a  week,  until  he  got  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  *'  if  he  found 
any  pleasure  in  writing  such  absiurd  nonsense,  he  was  at  liberty  to  write 
it,  but  that  no  attention  whatever  could  be  paid  to  his  application." 
Wasn't  Jenkins  outrageous  when  he  got  this  reply ! 

The  other  members  of  the  family  were  subject  to  almost  as  many 
annoyances  as  Jenkins  himself.  Young  Jenkins,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
sharpness,  amused  himself  one  night  by  climbing  a  score  or  two  of  lamp- 
posts, and  turning  off  the  gas;  a  joke  of  undeniable  pith  and  humour, 
but  a  joke  which  the  magistrates  failed  to  appreciate,  and  which  they 
made  the  pretext  for  fining  young  Jenkins,  I  don't  know  how  many 
shillings,  to  the  boiling  indignation  of  the  whole  Jenkins  family.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  got  insulted  by  her  butcher.  She  had  always  declaimed 
bitterly  (and  he  said  unjustly)  on  the  toughness  of  his  meat,  regularly 
taxed  his  bills  on  unfounded  charges  of  disproportionate  bone,  inva- 
riably ridiculed  the  notion  of  paying  him  odd  coppers,  and  so  harassed 
him  in  various  other  ways,  that,  goaded  beyond  hiiman  endurance,  he 
actually  refused  to  supply  her  with  meat,  and  told  her  to  her  face 
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contumeliondy,  ihat  ^^lUa  motf^was  to  live  and  let  live;  but  Aarnotty 
was  to  skin  a  flint,  and  arter  uiat  bile  it.**  The  Misses  Jenkins  went 
to  the  annual  balL  Half  the  company  the  Misses  Jenkins  wouldiit 
dance  with,  as  not  being  rich  enough ;  the  other  half  would*nt  dance 
with  the  Misses  Jenkins,  as  not  being  genteel  enough :  so  that  the 
Misses  Jenkins  had  perhaps  some  cause  for  describing  the  annual  ball 
as  **  atefuL*'  The  family  at  length  began  to  think  of  leaving  a  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  their  importance  was  so  ill  appreciated;  and  a 
circumstance  that  decided  them  soon  occurred.  It  was  this :  Jeoidas 
happened  to  send  the  ironmonger  down  the  street  an  order  for  some 
goods,  accompanied  by  a  message  that  they  '^  needn't  think  of  doing 
him^  for  he'd  been  in  the  trade,  and  knew  Vrhat  was  what  as  well  as 
they  did."  The  ironmonger  down  the  street  replied,  that  he  "should  he 
happy  to  serve  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  would  not  attempt  to  do  him ;  but, 
as  he  had  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  trusting  the  last  tenant  of  the 
house  at  the  comer,  he  could  not  think  of  sending  any  goods  to  the 
present  one,  unless  they  were  paid  for  on  delivery."  Down  to  the  shop 
went  Jenkins  in  a  towering  rage.  "  What  the  devil  did  they  mean 
by  sending  him  such  a  message  ?  He  could  buy  them  up,  and  their 
shop  too,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  He  wouldn't  have  their  damned 
goods  now,  even  if  they  would  give  'em  him."  Having  danwed  the 
goods,  damned  the  shop,  damned  the  ironmonger,  and  damned  the 
assistants  all  round,  he  went  down  to  Birmingham,  where  he  took  a 
house,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  family,  who  immediately  pa^ed  up 
their  goods,  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  left  our  town  to  its 
fate — Sie  Misses  Jenkins  both  declaring,  that  of  all  the  towns  they 
ever  knew,  they  never  knew  one  that  '*  they  'ated  'alf  so  much  as  they 
'ated  Pinkotowns." 

The  button-maker  let  the  house  at  the  corner,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  lease,  to  a  Mr.  Baxter.  He  was  a  pious  man  was  Mr.  Baxter,  an 
unspeakably  pious  man:  a  man  all  charity  to  his  fellow-creatures; 
overflowiDg  with  the  very  cream  of  human  kindness.  To  see  that 
man  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  with  a  bible  in  one  hand,  a  prayer- 
,  book  in  the  other,  and  a  hymn-book  sticking  out  of  each  pocket,  left 
on  the  mind  an  impression  never  to  be  erased.  To  hear  him  talk,  u 
he  always  did  talk,  like  Dr.  Watt's  Hymns,  and  the  "  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,"  made  one  think  better  of  human  nature  ever  afterwards.  He 
was  indeed  a  pious  man. 

He  soon  became  amazingly  popular.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Tract  Society ;  ti'easurer  to  the  Schrunchumup  Indian  Con- 
version Society ;  and  general  manager  of  the  Anti-Devilandallhisworks 
Society.  At  church  his  "  amen "  was  deep — so  emphatic,  that  it 
edified  all  the  congregation  ten  pews  round.  He  composed  a  number 
of  the  most  beautiful  tracts  ever  "left;"  amongst  them,  thoie 
celebrated  works,  the  "  Converted  Navvy,"  and  the  **  Collier's  Only 
Safety  Lamp."  Then  the  speeches  he  made  at  meetings,  the  graces  he 
said  at  tea-drinkings !  Well  might  all  pious  ladies  adore  him,  well 
might  all  the  distiict  visitors  declare  with  one  voice  that  he  was  the 
nicest  man  in  all  the  world  I 

About  this  time,  the  two  missionaries  who  were  supported  by  fiako- 
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Umna  became  martgrni  to  their  zeaL  One  of  them  was  killed  by  the 
Sehrnnohiunup  Indians  for  the  wedding  of  some  chief,  who  was  about 
to  take  an  additional  wife  or  two;  the  other  died  in  the  interior  of 
Australia,  from  living  too  ezdusivelj  on  raw  kangaroo  and  blackberries. 
Mr.  Baxter  conyened  a  meeting  of  the  godly,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  out  two  successors  in  their  ministry.  Numerous 
speeches  were  made,  but  none  were  equal  in  force  or  pathos  to  that  of 
the  divine  Baxter.  How  touching,  how  eloquent  was  the  description 
be  gave  of  the  untimely  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  late  lamented 
martyrs!  Beginning  with  tlie  victim  of  the  Scrunchumups,  he  drew 
an  affecting  picture  of  him  perishing  under  their  clubs,  and  cooking  in 
a  pit  of  red-hot  stones,  afler  the  fashion  described  in  Cook's  Voyages. 
*^  Remorseless  wretches — barbarous  hands — ^saintly  blood.  Heathen — 
benighted  —  brute  appetite.  Eed-hot  stones — fiery  pit— callous — 
heartrending — ^murder — ^blood — ^fire — ^another  missionary — liberal  sub- 
scription." Then  passing  to  him  of  the  kangaroos:  *^ Deserts- 
swamps  —  morasses.  Serpents  —  snakes  —  alligators.  Kangaroos  — 
blackberries — ^water.  No  comforts — no  physic — not  even  warming- 
pan.  Chords  —  heart — vibrate  —  sympathy.  Another  missionary — 
liberal  subscription."  The  effect  was  tremendous ;  all  gave  their  tears, 
and  most  of  them  their  cash.  Meek  child  put  his  name  dovra  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  was  appointed  treasurer  on  the  spot.  A  committee 
of  ladies  was  appointed  to  perambulate  the  town,  and  exact  contribu- 
tions. The  committee  of  ladies  was  eminently  successful.  People 
who  had  never  given  before  gave  this  time ;  and  those  who  had  for- 
merly given  shillings  now  gave  half-crowns.  In  a  short  time  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred  pounds* 

Mr.  Baxter  was  now  looked  on  as  a  saint  of  the  first  order.  The 
district  visitors  had  a  tea-party  in  his  honour,  and  presented  him  with 
a  silver  teapot.  The  speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion  ought  to 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold;  the  affecting  allusions  which  he  made 
to  the  self-sacrificing  nature  of  woman  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
every  district  visitor  present;  indeed,  one  district  visitor  was  so 
affected,  that  she  fainted  on  the  tea-things,  and  excited  so  much  sym- 
pathy, that  two  other  district  visitors  were  going  to  faint  likewise,  but 
the  rest  of  the  district  visitors  were  down  on  them  prematurely  with 
smelling-bottles  and  cold  water.  Mr.  Baxter  wept  himself — at  least, 
he  wiped  his  eyes  a  great  many  times,  and  snivelled  twice  quite  audibly. 
The  oldest  district  visitor  in  the  room  could  not  recollect  such  a  speech. 

The  subscription  list  being  now  closed,  Mr.  Baxter  undertook  the 
task  of  selecting  the  missionaries.  He  was  a  long  time  absent— so 
long,  indeed,  that  various  malignant  rumours  got  afloat.  *'  He  won't 
come  back,"  said  his  enemies.  ^'  He  will  come  back,"  said  his  friends. 
"  Then,  what's  he  stopping  for  ?  "  inquired  the  enemies.  "  He  wishes 
to  use  the  greatest  care,"  replied  the  friends.  *'  As  soon  as  he's  got 
his  missionaries,  he'll  come  back,  and  bring  'em  with  him.  Only  wait 
a  day  or  two."  The  day  or  two  became  a  week  or  two,  the  week  or 
two  became  a  month  or  two,  and  still  no  Baxter  appeared ;  so  that 
even  his  warmest  admirers  were  obliged  to  confess  that  his  absence 
was,  to  say  the  least,  unaccountable.    The  uncertainty  might  hare 
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lasted  some  time,  but  a  period  was  put  to  it  bj  the  button -maker,  irbo 
came  oyer  for  his  rent,  and,  on  learning  the  mysterious  dtsappearanoe 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  instantly  resolved  to  act  with  Tigour.  **The  people 
here  might  think  Baxter  would  come  back,  but  he  (button-maker) 
wasn*t  quite  so  green.  He*d  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  break 
open  the  door,  and  take  his  rent  out  of  the  furniture/  He  did  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  took  the  furniture  too  into  his  own 
hands,  but  failed  to  take  his  rent  out  of  it,  as  it  consisted  but  of  two 
old  chairs,  one  old  mug  without  a  handle,  one  old  handle  without  a 
mug,  and  twelve  neat  Venetian  blinds,  the  remainder  of  the  goods 
having  been  skilfully  spirited  away  by  the  pious  but  eccentric  Baxter. 
Since  the  time  of  Baxter,  the  godly,  that  house  at  the  comer  has 
been  without  a  tenant.  Its  constitutional  propensity  to  look  shabby 
is  developing  itself  with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Grass  again  grows 
in  the  yard,  sparrows  again  roost  in  the  chambers ;  the  knocker  is 
gone,  thetvindows  are  broken,'mildewis  everywhere,  and  "That  House 
at  the  Corner  ^  is  again  dirty,  lonely,  shabby,  and  miserable. 
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« 

Yes— there's  no  mistake  about  it '^abroad, 

1  &ncy  I  must  have  injured  my  nervous  system  last  month  by 
thinking  of  the  probable  fate  of  my  country  under  the  influence  of 
Blunderbore :  so  that  I  actually  couldn't  manage  my  mutton  chop  at 

twelve  o'clock  for  three  days,  and  the  waitress  at no,  Fm  not 

going  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  old  tavern,  which  stiU  survives,  lest  a 
horde  of  innovators  should  take  forcible  possession  of  its  hallowed  pre- 
cincts, and  extinguish  the  last  light  which  yet  lingers  upon  other  days 
—— —  began  to  look  uneasy  when  I  called  for  "  a  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,"  and  gently  insinuated  sherry  and  bitters.  I  went  to  Tomlin- 
son's  pretty  often  that  week,  for  'Miss  Psaltery  was  out  of  town,  and 
Jenny  tried  to  cheer  me  with  '^  Banks  and  Braes"  again,  but  it  was  d 
so  use.  My  pipe  went  out  three  times  one  night ;  and  unable  to  bear 
the  look  of  compassion  which  stole  over  my  friend's  features,  I  got  up, 
and  putting  my  hands  upon  Tomlinson's  shoulders,  said,  '*  111  tell  yon 
what  it  is,  old  boy,  I'm  afraid  I've  inoculated  myself  with  my  subject, 
and  am  going  into  Bore-atic  fever." 

"  Then  it's  quite  clear  what  the  remedy  must  be,"  said  he,  tranquillj, 
while  I  turned  cold  with  astonishment, — '^  make  reprisals  upon  the 
alien." 

"  My  sister  Martha  is  coming  to-day  for  a  week  with  Jenny,  and 
you  and  I  will  go  amongst  the  Aliongers  and  Marshangen^  as  my  fiiend 
Mr.  Meagles  calls  them." 

«*  Nonsense,"  said  I,  red  hot ;  "  do  you  think  I'm  going  to" -. 

"  Yes;  I  certainly  think  you  won't  let  me  go  by  myself;  and  I 
intend  to  have  a  look  at  the  Rhine  and  the  Tyrol  and  Paru,  and  what's 
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more  to  the  purpoBei  cookery!  I've  a  theory  on  the  subject  If  their 
cookery  hadn't  ruined  the  German  constitution,  the  Hhine  caatles 
would  be  in  better  preservation;  as  it  is,  I  expect  some  English 
speculator  will  soon  St  up  the  Hhinefels  and  the  Katz,  as  '  ready- 
furnished  lodgings,  commanding  a  fine  view,  <Scc./  as  per  advertisement ; 
and  that  announcement  will  appear  in  the  Tmies,  to  the  effect  that, 
'  that  eminent  prima  donna  Lurlei  has  accepted  an  engagement  to 
sing  in  the  Gewirr  every  evening  (until  further  notibe)  during  the 
season.' " 

''  Why,  Tomlinson,'*  said  I,  "  you're  the  very  man  I  want  to  talk  to; 
what  a  fine  sarcasm  to  be  sure— dear  me — certainly  (I  was  getting  im- 
becile).-' Oh  I  yes — ^when  shall  we  start?" 

*'  Thursday  morning,  at  five  o'clock,t'  said  Tomlinson,  referring  to  a 
*  Bradshaw.' " 

"  Thursday  ? — that's  to-morrow." 

Tomliason  nodded ;  '*  111  send  James  down  for  your  carpet-bag. 
Three  clean  shirts,  a  square  of  soap-— don't  forget  that — a  pair  of  slip  • 
pers,  six  pairs  of  socks,  a  comb,  and  a  toothbrush ;  that's  all  you'll  want. 
So  now  go  out  and  buy  a  wide-awake,  a  sixpenny  walking-stick,  a 
fifteen  shilling  tweed  wrapper,  and  half-a-pound  of  common  shag 
tobacco." 

An  hour  found  me  back  in  Tomlinson's  blue  parlour;  it  seemed 
about  another  hour  when  James,  hammering  at  the  door  of  my  bed- 
room, said,  '*  Now,  then,  Sir,  time's  up,  the  train  starts  at  six,  you 
know.  Sir— here's  hot  water." 

^'  Yes,"  responded  I ;  "  I  should  rather  think  there  was,  indeed. 
Only  fancy  my  going  to  test  the  merits  of  continental  cookery — dining 
out  with  a  vengeance." 

Entering  the  glorious  scenery  of  our  German  neighbours  b  very 
much  like  going  into  a  great  house  by  a  wretched  back  door,  and  along 
a  dreary  passage — need  I  say  that  I  allude  to  Calaia^  and  the  long,  fiat, 
washed-out,  scrubby,  waste  between  that  delightful  city  and  l^Ioncron. 

I  should  rather  think  the  tourists  who  dine  at  the  station,  before 
leaving  their  luggage  to  the  tender  mercies  of  French  porters,  are 
surprised  to  find  tliat  their  endeavours  to  speak  to  the  waiter  in  a  pure 
Gallic  accent  are  met  by  the  startling  inquiry,  "  Porter,  ale,  or  stout  ?  " 
— concluding,  like  the  last  barrel  of  a  revolver,  with  "Pale  ale ! " 

Here  let  me  pause,  for  a  gigantic  inquiry  holds  my  brain,  as  though 
it  were  hanging  thereto  by  a  hooked  note  of  interrogation.  Why— 
oA,  tc;Ay— should* the  English — I  mean  the  modern  **  used  up,"  "bred" 
English  who  ignore  their  nationality  at  home,  and  continually  endea- 
vour to  ruin  it  by  the  sickliest  grafts  from  alien  habits  —  think  it 
necsssary  only  to  assert  themselves  abroad  ?  In  short,  to  demand  the 
"  penny  ice  and  govffre ''  in  London,  when  they  have  no  sooner  touched 
the  soU  of  a  foreign  land  than  they  distract  the  natives  by  a  wild  cry 
for  "beefsteaks  and  beer?  "  Oh !  what  beefsteaks  do  these  bewildered 
natives  try  to  cook  into  gravinesSj  in  order  to  please  their  well-paying 
visitors.  Oh  I  what  beer  do  they  substitute  for  the  wine  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  try  it  themselves,  too.  We  are  not  content  with  being 
ruined,  we  ruin  others,  too.     There  are  horrible  decoctions  named  upon 
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German  "  wine  corttf,"  as  "  pale  ales,"  "  stouts,"  or  '••Soot's  ale ;  *  ind  in 
Paris  these  names  are  printed  in  large  letters  upon  bills  on  the  door- 
posts, and  the  fast  men  sit  and  drink  their  bihe  and  fancy  it  agrees 
with  them  as  well  as  Bordeaux — ^augh ! 

"  No,"  said  I  to  Tomlinson,  "  we  are  now  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
eat  and  drink  that  which  the  people  hare  discoyered  suits  best  thdr 
climate  and  their  constittition." 

"Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "but  you  have  only  been  here  for  a  short 
time,  and  have  brought  your  English  stomach  with  you."  And  to  I 
had;  but  I  kept  my  resolution. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Traik  (who  is,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  a  man  of  travel)  will  answer  two  or  three  queries  that 
come  natundly  into  this  part  of  my  reflections. 

Why  is  it  considered  necessary  at  German  hotels  to  introduce  sour 
melted  butter  with  beef  and  pickled  onions,  or  to  load  your  plate  with 
sweet  pudding  between  raw  red  herrings  and  fat  mutton  chops  ?  Why, 
also  (fpr  I  must  go  on),  is  veal  boiled  before  it  is  roasted,  or  served  tip 
in  chops  which,  upon  being  denuded  of  the  crisp  deposit  outside, 
resemble  a  conglomeration  of  "  blood  worms  "  used  for  fishing — ^they 
are  so  tough,  red,  and  aUingy  ? 

Are  the  aniseed  biscuits  to  be  eaten  with  the  chopped  red  cabbage? 
Lastly,  does  " eau  de  vie^  ai  these  places  always  make  you  feel  as 
though  somebody  had  applied  a  red  hot  poker  to  the  epigastrium  ? 

Lea  braves  Beiges^  as  well  as  their  German  neighbours,  are  suffidently 
attached  to  tobacco  to  make  a  smoking  carriage  a  superfluous  luxury ; 
but  why,  after  a  heavy  meal  of  the  above  description,  they  should  all 
fill  their  pipes  till  a  cataract  of  burning  weed  ovtfflows  upon  the 
trousers  of  their  vts-d-vu,  is,  I  am  feebly  afraid,  an  insoluble  enigma 
— for  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  which  makes  it  "(f^/^du*' toopen 
a  window  if  the  air  is  likely  to  get  into  the  carriage,  but  allows  all  the 
uninitiated  passengers  to  be  suffocated  slowly. 

Really  if  the  Prussian  is  such  an  autocrat  as  we  are  here  ready  to 
imagine,  he  should  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  am  on  a  Bhine 
boat — the  disagreeable  sensations  from  last  night's  incongruous  feed 
still  hanging  about  me — when  the  united  nebulae  of  seven  large 
porcelain- bowled  pipes  are  wafled  round  my  head:  the  captain's  is 
the  largest,  and  he  sucks  it  as  though  he  had  been  afflicted  with  lock- 
jaw, and  were  drawing  up  nourishment  fi'om  the  big  pendulous  reser- 
voir beneath.  One  individual  (a  peasant  in  a  blue  blouse)  stands 
stridingly  before  me,  and,  with  a  vacant  owl-like  stare,  gazes  constantly 
into  my  coimtenance.  I  assume  a  severe  expression ;  it  is  useless, Jie 
is  drunk  with  nicotin.  Ah  !  I  remember :  why  should  Tomlinson  and 
I  have  purchased  two  enormous  pipes  (with  stags  carved  upon  the 
wooden  bowls)  in  Cologne,  and  tried  to  balance  them  gracefully  in  our 
mouths  as  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats?  Why  should  we  then  in- 
continently call  for  a  bottle  of  Oppenheimer,  and  try  to  think  that  wc 
had  not  mistaken,  and  sent  for  a  large  vinegar-cruet  ? 

Even  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco,  and  the  qualms  of  incipient  indiges- 
tion, are  as  trifles  amongst  the  glorious  scenery  of  Bhine-land;  bat 
even  on  the  broad  bosom  of  their  noble  river,  and  with  its  castled  crags 
around  them,  men,  and,  I  was  ahnost  going  to  say,  Germen,  must  eat 
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Does  that  joiing  feUow,  with  the  light  red  beard,  who  sits  opposite 
me,  just  where  he  can  call  the  attention  of  the  polyglot  steward,  catch 
a  shade  of  disgust  upon  my  too  expressive  features,  as  I  pass  the  huge 
sauce-boat  down  the  table,  and  look  gloomily  at  the  mass  of  fresh- 
boiled  beef  which  lies  uninvitingly  upon  my  plate  ?  I  think  he  does. 
"  Not  80  gut  as  in  Ingelland,  you  think  f  *'  he  inquires.  I  shake  my  head 
in  a  melancholy  manner ;  while  another  Briton,  on  my  right,  replies 
good-humouredly,  "  If  that's  what .  you  mean,  decidedly  not."  At 
which  our  Crerman  Mend  mutters,  '*  Ha  1 "  and  proceeds  to  dispose  of 
his  morsel  with  considerable  celerity.  Sweet  nice  puddings  are  deli- 
cious, especially  when  they  doesnH  come  between  chopped  cabbage 
and  calres*  sweetbreads:  but  what  have  we  here,  afler  the  roast 
mutton?  Stewed  prunes  !  "No,  thank  you ;  and  I  must  decline  any 
brain-sauce."  "  Brain-sauce — ^nonsense  I  It's  ice-creams."  "  Oh  I  so 
it  is.  Well,  here  goes  I  But  they  don't  agree  with  Hocheimer  or 
Niersteiner,  do  they  ?     Tomlinson,  order  some  champagne,  old  fellow." 

Why  does  the  young  lady  (English),  who,  with  her  papa,  mamma, 
and  sister,  hare  secured  the  rooms  containing  a  piano,  at  "  Zum  Lille," 
St.  Gear,  persist  in  playing  a  London  polka,  with  the  "  one — and— two 
— and — three— am^four"  style  of  reading;  and  that,  too,  just  as  the 
old  jager  has  waked  the  echoes  of  the  Lurlei  with  his  horn  ?  It  is  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  unities,  which  does  not  please  me ;  for 
I  thought  her  pretty. 

*^  Herrings,  new  ones,'"  (meaning  uncooked  reds),  are  not  bad  for 
breakfiut,  but  I  mistrust  the  "  eeakretts.^  They  seem  to  have  reformed 
their  hotel  bills  all  along  the  route,  too,  by  includiug  a  charge  for 
service — ^but  that  may  or  may  not  be  considered  an  improvement, 
when  the  waiter,  as  a  deputation  for  himself  and  the  boots,  comes  afler 
you  have  settled  the  account  and  demands  largess,  on  the  plea  (this 
with  a  meaning  scowl),  that  they  "  neffer  do  get  none  of  money  for  service;^* 
it  is  that  he  (scowl)  does  it  take  all  to  him. 

How  is  it  that  one  can't  get  even  a  drop  of  port  wine  on  the  Conti- 
nent ?  Ah,  I  know,  that  young  jackanapes  will  be  ready  to  say,  all 
made  up  for  the  English  market,  till  we  never  taste  real  port  wine  in 
England  I  This  to  your  teeth,  young  Sir :  nothing  of  the  sort !  Can 
anybody  tell  me  that  my  five  years'  old  ruby  is  not  better  wine  than 
the  stuff  I  got  at  any  town  in  Prussia,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bavaria, 
France,  or  Wurtemburg?  Why  it  was  like  fhe  washings  from  the  lees 
of  an  old  tavern  bottle,  and  no  gentleman  could  touch  it. 

What  can  be  the  reason  that  the  human  digestion,  suffering  from 
conglomerated  dinners  and  acrid  wine — craving  for  that  corrective, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  simple,  pleasant,  and  refreshing,  finds  no 
trace  of  it  at  hotels  where  they  Germanise  beekfsteaks,  and  pretend  to 
"paleales" — I  mean  soda-water.  There  it  is,  certainly,  in  the  "wein 
kirte,"  but  ask  for  it — "  Non,  no,  sare,  re  not  have  no  soda  vasser — 

budd  seltzer  vasser ^    Ah,  away  with  ye,  I'd  as  soon  take  salts,  at 

once.      Let  me  try  bitters.      "Bit-ter— ah,  no   sare,  not  have   got 

bitters "    A  bright  thought,  **  Absinthe."     "  Oh,  oui,  ya-a-es  ;" 

And — ^what  has  he  brought  me  ?     Aniseed!    I  must  retire. 

One  word.     At  Zurich,  sweet  town,  -there  is  an  hotel  called  the 
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"  Golden  Sword."  There  did  Tomlinson  and  I,  entering  despondenlly, 
hear  spoken  by  a  good-looking  young  man,  the  accenU  of  the  English 
tongue  ;  another,  and  he  speaks  English,  too  ;  perhaps  they  hare  soda- 
water— Mey  Jiave.  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  if  we  only  had  an  anchovy 
sandwich,  Tve  eaten  nothing  fur  this  twelre  hours."  My  goodness, 
here  they  are —real  Surgogna,  I  should  say.  Three  cheers  for  LEpee 
cpar — good,  grand,  and  moderate — a  rare  combination. 

Here  let  me  pause,  for  the  corrective  draught  has  calmed  me.  I  will 
chronicle  two  things.  Firsts  that  the  outcry  about  the  superior  accom- 
modation in  foreign  railways — ^I  mean  as  far  as  the  third  class  is  con- 
cerned—is a  merely  ignorant  supposition.  Let  anybody  who  thinks  to 
the  contrary  try  the  thirteen  hours  between  Strasbourg  and  Paris;  we 
are  all  knocked  up  except  the  little  genuine  French  soldier  who  wean 
the  Victoria  medal  upon  his  brave  breast  The  two  peasants  who  come 
in  and  take  out  those  two  lumps  of  bread  from  the  pockets  of  thar 
blouses,  soon  sit  down  upon  the  floor  in  the  dirt,  and,  after  vainly 
trying  to  obtain  an  easy  position,  one  of  them  lets  his  great  rough  head 
fall  upon  the  lap  of  my  future  lieutenant-colonel ;  what  does  he  do? 
Does  he  say  *'Come,  none  o'  that,  hold  up,  you  Sir"?  No,  he 
playfully  rubs  up  the  intruder's  hair  a  bit,  and  then,  with  a  kindly 
grin,  draws  him  into  a  comfortable  position  and  lets  him  slumber ;  soon 
my  soldier's  eyes  close,  and  involuntarily  his  head  sinks  on  one  side, 
when  it  rests  upon  the  ample  siioulder  of  a  respectable  country  woman : 
she  wakes  by-and-bye,  and  seems  inclined  to  shift  away :  she  does  not, 
however ;  perhaps  she  sees  the  brave  face  and  the  *•  valour"  medal 
So  sleep  the  brave. 

I  admit  that  second  class  is  made  more  inviting  than  in  England,  but 
the  third,  ah  I  no— draughts,  tobacco,  dirt,  heat,  /lOJ-dness — they  are 
wonderfully  like  ours.  Don't  let  us  pin  our  faith  to  them  then.  Every- 
body— that  is  to  say,  the  swindled,  belied,  ill-used,  and  incommoded 
public — ^knows  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  "  Frendi  omnibus 
monopoly  in  London ;  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it.  One  word  to  letrierc 
my  character  from  the  charge  of  continued  grumbling:  I  wish  the 
manners  of  our  railway  officios,  guards,  porters,  station-masters,  and 
clerks  were  capable  ofmiprovement — thetf  miglU  adopt  a  thing  or  two 
from  the  foreigners,  perhaps. 

The  Belgian  and  Prussian  Railway  people  are  tlie  politest  men  I  ever 
met  with.  A  pang  of  regret  went  through  me  every  time  I  heard  tbc 
polite  "  Vos  billets  s'i7  vous  plait,  Messieurs;'*  and  when  (Tomlinson 
being  asleep)  a  hand  was  placed  gently  on  his  arm,  with  "  Pardois^ 
m'sieurj  votre  billet^''  I  thought  of  the  "  Now,  then  1  tickets ;  look  alive 
there  1  tickets  I "  of  my  own  more  favoured  country,  and  calculated 
iipon  the  manner  in  which  sleepy  third-class  passengers  would  be 
wakened  from  the  heavy  slumber  consequent  upon  their  scalding 
themselves  into  unconsciousness  with  boiling  hot  brandy-and-watcr  at 
the  Great  Swiildom  Station. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

TERRA  INOOQNITA.  ' 

There  exists  in  the  moral  topography  of  London,  and  of  every  great  city 
whereunto  the  inexorable  army  of  civilisation,  with  its  inalienable  troop 
of  camp  followers — Wealth,  Misery,  Luxury,  and  Art — has  penetrated,  a 
kind  of  debateable  ground,  or  no  man's  land,  to  which,  till  within  our  own 
time,  no  definite  name  or  boundaries  could  be  assigned ;  but  the  limits 
of  which  are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  which  its  enterprhing 
discoverers  have  christened  Bohemia.  The  territory  has  only  recently 
been  explored.  For  centuries,  the  world  went  on  around  it  with  scarcely 
an  idea  of  its  existence,  and  knowing  no  more  of  its  whereabouts,  its 
products,  laws,  and  customs,  than  those  of  Prester  John's  kingdom, 
of  the  Aztec  city  of  refuge,  of  Candide's  El  Dorado,  or  of  the  fabulous 
white  republic  of  the  Jebel-el-Kumri,  in  central  Africa.  There  was 
said  to  be  such  a  place,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  strange 
race  of  men.  That  was  all  the  world  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  about 
the  matter.  Gradually  the  restless  spirit  of  discovery,  exploring  the 
moral  as  indefatigably  as  the  physical  world,  led,  after  much  circum- 
navigation, to  the  shores  of  Bohemia  being  sighted.  A  positive  longi- 
tude and  latitude  were  thus  assigned  to  the  country  in  the  social  map. 
Still  the  place  remained  only  a  kind  of  Japan — a  land  whose  harbours 
had  been  entered,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  been  seen  and  spoken 
with.  V<nld  tout!  Its  interior  continued  unvisited,  and  its  customs  a 
mystery.  The  former  might  have  been  penetrated,  and  the  latter  un- 
ravelled, without  much  diflSculty  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  the  aspect  of  the  country  been  more  attractive.  But 
the  Bohemian  coasts  were  pronounced  barren  and  inhospitable,  and 
Bohemian  manners  repellant.  So  the  first  adventurous  visitors  from 
the  outer  world  sailed  away  in  search  of  fairer  climates  and  more 
genial  tribes,  and  the  Bohemians  were  left,  in  their  bleak  and  barren 
&stnesses,  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own  devices. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  as  familiar  with  Jeddo 
as  with  Battersea.  Enterprise  is  like  a  raging  fire,  that  "  doth  consume 
the  thing  which  feeds  its  fury,**  and  will  not  bate  while  there  is  a  stick 
unconsumed  within  its  reach.  Civilisation  abhors  ostracism  in  nations 
as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  A  community,  now-a-days,  has  no  more 
chance  of  living  in  and  for  itself,  without  letting  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  its  secrets,  than  a  settler  in  a  New  England  village  would  have  of 
passing  a  quiet  month  without  imparting  to  his  neighbours  the  fullest 
particulars  of  his  name,  his  age,  his  birthplace,  his  occupation,  and  his 
yoi,.  IV,  p 
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political  opinions.  The  mystery  of  Japan  is  doomed.  Empires  nilh 
fleets  and  armies  to  employ,  merchants  with  ventures  to  make,  ttmnb 
pining  for  scientific  novelties,  authors  perishing  for  want  of  unhackneyed 
subjects — these  have  sniffed  the  untasted  prize  from  afar  of,  and  aie 
flocking  round  it  like  wolves  round  a  newly-slain  carcass.  Let  the 
mysterious  empire  refuse  to  open  its  gates  to  the  clamorous  viators, 
and,  like  another  wolf— he  of  the  fable — they  will  speedily  make  an 
excuse  for  indignantly  forcing  them.  The  pressure  from  without  is 
terrible — heaven  knows  how  many  tons  weight  to  the  Japanese  culnc- 
foot — and  the  sides  of  the  hermetically-s^ed  nation  must  oolkpse 
under  it.  Most  of  us  may  live  to  read  "  our  own  correspondent's" 
letters  in  the  TimeSy  written  from  the  British  lion  Hotel,  Uie  Cafe  de 
I'Europe,  or  the  Columbian  House,  in  Jeddo. 

As  it  must  be,  according  to  the  '*  manifest  destiny  "  of  Japan,  so  has 
it  already  been  with  Bohemia.  The  barriers  of  that  formerly  isolated 
country  have  been  broken  down,  and  its  ports  opened  to  the  world.  Still, 
little  is  yet  known  of  it.  The  scanty  accounts  hitherto  published  hsTe 
either  been  founded  on  the  one-sided  representations  of  interested 
natives,  on  the  observations  of  hasty  and  superficial  visitors,  or,  more  te- 
quently,  on  the  statements  of  mendacious  personages  who  have  never 
visited  the  country  at  alL 

I  have  lived  and  suffered  in  Bohemia,  and,  I  thank  heaven,  have 
escaped  from  it  so  long  ago  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  its  miseries,  which 
no  longer  afflict  me,  without  imdue  bitterness ;  and  of  its  joys,  which 
no  longer  tempt  me,  without  partial  fondness.  Let  me  attempt  a  brief 
description  of  the  land,  as  I  knew  it 

Bohemia  Proper,  otherwise  called  Petroea,  or  the  Stony  (there  are 
other  Bohemian  provinces  which  I  have  never  visited,  but  not  one  of 
which  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  Bohemia  Felix),  is  a  kind  of  back- 
slum  suburb  to  the  suter  cities  of  literature  and  art.  It  is  a  stronghold 
of  rebels,  whereunto,  as  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  resort  all  such  inhabit- 
ants of  those  regions  as  are  in  distress — ^*  every  one -that  is  in  debt,  and 
every  one  that  is  discontented** — with  the  edicts  of  the  modem  king  SanI, 
society — ^whom  th,ey  are  leagued  together  by  a  solemn  vow  to  conquer 
and  bend  to  the  recognition  of  their  claims.  But,  alas,  for  the 
Bohemian  camp  !  there,  the  parallel  with  the  Adullamitea  ceases. 
King  Saul  is  too  strong  for  them  ;  and  never  a  David  has  yet  shown 
among  them  to  organise  and  lead  them  to  victory. 

Many  pleasant  and  humorous  definitions  of  the  Bohemian  hare 
been  attempted.  Those  who  really  know  him  and  his  sufferings  will 
acknowledge  that  his  case  is  too  serious  a  one  for  a  feeling  man  to 
make  light  of.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  may  be  characterised 
generally  as  men  with  high  artistic  or  literary  aspirations  who  cannot 
succeed  in  life.  The  causes  of  their  non-success  may  be  infinite.  The 
Bohemian  may  be  indolent,  or  vicious,  or  ignorant,  or  simply  ino^ble. 
He  may  be  an  artist  believing  himself  sent  into  the  world  with  a 
mission  for  historic  frescoes  and  altar-pieces,  but  whom  an  unaccount- 
able negligence  in  early  life  to  learn  the  external  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  or  the  chronic  want  of  the  price  of  a  few  yards  of 
canvass,  may  have  reduced  to  the  ignoble  necessity  of  colouring 
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theatrical  portraits  or  cheap  photographs  for  a  miserable  livelihood. 
He  may  be  a  high-art  dramatist,  believing  in  his  powers  to  resuscitate 
the  Elizabethan  drama  (the  Bohemian  has  generally  faith  in  his  own 
powers  for  achieving  something  or  other  that  is  not  wanted) — ^which  is 
as  dead  as  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  and  no  one  wishes  to  be  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  its  ghost — and  unable  to  devote  his  mind  to  the 
•apply  of  any  real  literary  want  of  the  day,  such  as  novel,  essay,  or 
lading  article.  He  may  be  a  poet,  and  accustomed  only  to  express 
himself  in  verse,  in  an  age  when  verse  is  paid  for  (when  at  all)  at  a 
not  much  higher  scale  per  measurement  than  the  more  expensive 
kinds  of  bonnet  ribbon.  He  may  be  a  profound  philosopher  and 
politician  (I  know  such  a  Bohemian),  with  a  knowledge  of  almost  every 
spoken  language  and  written  book,  able  to  write  lucidly  and  brilliantly 
upon  any  subject,  but  who  is  branded  as  "  crotchetty" — that  is  to  say, 
who  prefers  real  independence  of  thought  and  action  in  a  ragged  coat 
and  with  dinner  at  uncertain  intervals,  to  intellectual  prostitution  or 
uncongenial  drudgery  for  the  pitiful  prizes  of  external  respectability 
and  a  sufficiency  of  creature  comforts.  The  Bohemian  may  be  simply 
an  ambitious  ass,  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing,  but  capable  of 
accomplishing  nothing  satisfactorily ;  or  an  unfortimate  waif  or  stray, 
thrown  by  accident  on  to  the  uncongenial  soil,  without  strength  or  skill 
to  wrest  from  it  even  such  bitter  and  scanty  fruits  as  it  is  capable  ot 
producing;  or  he  may  be  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  tendency  to  fly  off 
at  a  tangent  from  his  existing  engagements  in  pursuit  of  some  new 
experiment  of  living— or,  simply,  to  get  drunk  and  forget  them. 

There  is  another  phase  of  Bohemianism,  an  exceptional  one,  it  is 
truoy  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deplorable  of  all— the  literary  Bohe- 
mian endowed  with  great  and  avulable   general  powers  (what   the 
French  so  happily  characterise  by  the  simple  Yfoid facilite\  who  has 
sold  himself  into  slavery,  who  writes  in  violation  of  his  conscience  and 
instincts,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  ready  money.     His  extrication  from 
the  gulf  is  &r  more  hopeless  than  that  of  his  needier  and  less  capable 
brethren,  who  have  still  some  sustaining  principle  and  have  not  for- 
feited all  hope  or  self-respect     Respectable  people,  shaking  their  heads, 
will  deplore  that  such  a  man,  with  his  vast  talents  and  abundant  earn- 
ings, should  lead  the  life  he  does — namely,  one  of  utter  improvidence  and 
dissipation.      But  the  respectable  people — perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
propriety  of  their  own  pursuits,  whatever  they  may  be— do  not  know 
that  this  man^s  intellectual  perceptions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
make  him  regard  his  exerdse  of  those  talents,  for  which  they  envy 
and  admire  him,  with  loathing,  and  the  money  it  brings  him  as  the 
wages  of  sin.     The  earnings  of  such  a  man  are  like  the  fidry  money  of 
the  old  superstition — ^they  change  quickly  to  dirt;  wasted,  as  ill-gotten 
gains  usuidly  are. 

Many  respectable  well-to-do  authors  and  artists  who  have  laboured 
ploddingly  and  successfully  to  hit  the  public  taste,  and  whom  you 
know  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  comfortable  reward,  will  tell  you  rare 
stories  of  their  early  struggles  in  Bohemia,  representing  tbeir  past 
eareer  as  something  terribly  reckless  and  improvident,  beset  with  cQffi- 
eulties  of  tbeir  own  making.    These  men  are  usually  impostors,  who, 
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if  they  ever  visited  Bohemia  at  all,  most  have  done  so  in  the  dHOUmU 
spirit  of  Prince  Rodolph  associating  with  the  thieves  in  the  "  Mysteries 
of  Paris;"  men  who  may  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  golf  as 
a  mere  passing  experiment,  but  who  had  taken  care  to  secure  them- 
selves  to  the  shore  by  a  rope  of  safety  of  some  kind.  The  true  Bohe 
mian  is  essentially  an  impracticable  man.  He  will  not  be  led  by  tether 
or  driven  in  harness.  He  is  at  war  with  society,  and  usually  dies  widi 
his  weapons  in  his  hand.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  pris  par  /a/Swii,  with  a 
wife  and  children  clamouring  round  him,  he  will  lay  down  his  weapons 
and  go  over,  a  docile  soldier,  to  the  ranks  of  his  enemy,  to  make  war  <m 
his  former  associates,  betraying  their  stratagems  and  exposing  their 
weaknesses ;  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 

The  Bohemian  is  improvident,  because  he  is  poor.  He  can  never 
estimate  his  earnings ;  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  that  he  should  be 
expected  to  regulate  hLs  expenditure.  He  only  receives  money  fitfuDy 
and  uncertainly — often  at  long  intervals ;  and  your  starving  man  is 
always  intemperate  in  eating  when  he  can  get  the  chance.  He  drinks 
more  than  is  good  for  him,  as  a  rule ;  for  much  of  his  lot  is  cast  in 
taverns,  which  are  too  often  his  exchange,  his  studio,  and  even  his 
home.  If  he  have  a  nominal  home  to  go  to,  the  door  is  frequently 
guarded  by  a  griffin,  in  the  shape  of  an  unpaid  landlady;  or  still 
worse,  it  is  the  abode  of  beings  who  ^rill  close  his  harassed  day  by  a 
repetition  (if  silent,  all  the  less  bearable)  of  the  reproaches  that  the 
world  is  ever  casting  in  his  teeth  for  opportunities  wasted  and  suc- 
cesses not  achieved.  He  is  reckless  of  his  personal  appearance,  hr 
he  loves  not  the  world  and  the  world  loves  not  him,  and  he  will 
not  invest  his  hard-earned  shillings  in  broad  cloth  and  fine  linen  for 
the  world^s  satisfaction.  These  are  some  of  the  Bohemian's  numerous 
failings.  His  virtues,  like  those  of  all  human  beings  whatsoever,  vaij 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  which  more  particularly  attach 
themselves  to  his  order  are  endurance,  generosity,  and  above  all  an 
admirable  degree  of  esprit  de  corps,  Bohemians  are  true  to  one  another 
through  all  difficulties.  In  the  depth  of  their  own  sufferings  they  vill 
help  their  still  more  unfortimate  brethren,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just 
as  a  shipwrecked  man  on  a  raft  will  share  his  waUet  of  provision  wiUihis 
fellow  passengers.  Heaven  help  them,  and  all  poor  wretches  whatso- 
ever, if  this  were  not  the  rule. 

It  was  on  this  inhospitable  shore  that  Marston  Lynch,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -four,  found  himself  with  a  wife  and  child  clinging  to  him,  hope- 
lessly shipwrecked,  after  a  brief  and  troubled  voyage,  in  dangerous 
seas,  which  he  had  rashly  imdertaken  without  a  sailor's  strength  or  ex- 
perience, in  which  he  had  seen  all  his  little  worldly  venture  go  down, 
and  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  which  had  left  him  prostratei 
Wrecked  in  Bohemia !  it  is  as  bad  as  to  be  wrecked  in  Kamachatka, 
where  the  natives  may  be  kind  and  sympathising,  but  where  there  is 
no  housing  but  seal-skin  tents,  and  little  food  but  the  bark  of  trees  and 
fish  oil ;  where  the  nights  are  interminable  and  the  frosts  death ! 

It  was  fortunate  for  Marston  Lynch  that  he  found  the  rough 
Bohemians  kind  and  sympathising.  But  for  their  timely  help,  such 
as  it  was,  he  would  have  perished.     When  he  was  taken  ill  he  was  at 
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the  very  end  of  his  resources.  He  had  no  prospect  of  receiving 
money  unless  earned  by  the  exercise  of  his  brain.  He  was  attacked 
"with  brain  fever,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mechanic  with  his 
arms  broken— worse,  for  mechanics  provide  against  such  emergencies 
by  mutual-assistance  funds — provisions  which  literary  men  never 
think  of,  or,  if  they  do,  can  never  agree  sufficiently  among  themselves  to 
put  in  practice.  There  was  not  one  of  Marston's  old  friends  to 
whom  he  or  his  poor  distracted  little  vrife  for  him  (Marston  him- 
self was  delirious  on  the  second  day),  could  apply  for  temporary 
assistance.  The  breach  with  the  Merripebbles  family,  so  mysterious 
in  its  origin  to  Lucy,  left  no  hope  from  that  quarter.  Gregory  Lynch 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  movements  of  Saumarez  were  so 
eccentric  that  there  was  no  knowing  where  to  find  him,  even  if  his 
friendship  could  be  relied  on,  which  Lucy  had  once  more  begun  to 
doubt.  Biglow  Miles,  last  heard  of  at  St.  Petersburg,  en  route  for  the 
Mediterranean,  might  be  at  the  antipodes  by  this  time.  To  deprive 
Lucy  of  her  last  hope,  an  envelope  had  arrived  by  post  on  the  very 
morning  after  her  husband  had  taken  to  his  bed,  enclosing  wedding 
cards  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howker,  and  a  note,  in  which  the  late 
Marion  Crooze — after  a  little  awkward  preamble,  which  read,  perhaps, 
just  the  least  thing  in  the  world  like  an  apology  for  her  condescension 
in  having  at  last  rewarded  Howker's  fidelity  by  making  him  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  expressed  her  pleasure  in  stating 
that  her  dear  and  affectionate  husband  (the  adjectives  underlined 
by  way  of  compensation  for  any  possible  injustice  done  to  the 
now-adored  Howker  in  the  opening  passages),  had  been  appointed  to 
the  management  of  a  branch  of  the  business  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  connected,  recently  established  at  Gibraltar ;  to  which  pleasant 
locality  the  happy  pair  were  about  to  sail  immediately,  there  to  take 
up  their  residence  as  a  permanency.  To  this  was  added  a  postscript, 
in  the  bridegroom's  hand,  inviting  Marston  and  Lucy  to  come  out  and 
see  them  whenever  the  former's  engagements  would  permit,  with  the 
assurance  that  a  new  book  of  travels  in  Spain,  by  M.  L.,  Esq.,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author,  was  what  the  public  wanted  above  all 
things,  and  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  travelling  expenses. 
^  Mind  you  do,^  the  bride  had  written  in  conclusion,  with  a  true 
woman's  determination  to  have  the  last  word. 

"  If  I  could  only  take  him  there  when  he  is  better,  to  restore  him 
quite  to  health,"  Lucy  mmmured,  as  she  laid  down  the  letter,  kissing 
her  unconscious  patient. 

The  only  intimate  acquaintances  our  hero  (let  the  word  stand  sine 
it  is  written  ;  but  I  shall  not  apply  it  to  poor  Marston  again)  had  made 
since  his  sojourn  in  London  had  been  a  few  young  men  of  his  own  age, 
belonging  to  the  class  whose  characteristics  I  have  attempted  to  sketch. 
Let  no  one  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  attribute  this  to  a  taste  for  low 
society.  Bohemian  society  is  not  low ;  it  is  simply  eccentric,  excep- 
tional. Its  intellectual  attractions  are  of  a  very  high  order.  If  it  is 
deficient  in  social  elegancies  and  amenities,  it  is  also  free  from  the 
unmeaning  and  wearisome  restraints  of  what  is  called  "  polite  society." 
Drawing-room  philosophers  may  write  till  they  tire,  or  even  till  they 
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incur  that  dreadftd  calamity  of  soiling  their  finger-nails,  fliey  will  not 
succeed  in  convincing  the  rational  portion  of  the  community  that  it  b 
better  and  wiser  to  waste  one's  time  m  the  senseless  fritter  of  "  morning 
calls "  and  evening  "receptions,"  than  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  fearless 
discussion  of  vital  truths  by  men  of  wit  and  learning,  even  though 
the  Temple  of  Debate  have  a  sanded  floor,  and  its  rites  be  per- 
formed to  the  unholy  incense  of  tobacco-smoke.  Marston  Lynch 
not  being  what  is  called  "  a  man  of  the  world,"  did  not  possess  the 
gift  of  making  friends  from  motives  of  policy.  He  could  not  suddenly 
fall  in  love,  as  some  people  can,  with  a  lord,  a  banker,  a  millionaire,  a 
literary  magnate,  or  a  publisher,  and  take  such  rapturous  interest  m 
the  weliisure  and  family  doings  of  such  people,  as  to  claim  immediate 
reward  in  the  shape  of  substantial  friendship,  patronage,  or  employment 
The  only  acquaintance  Marston  cared  to  crdtivate  was  with  people  of  his 
own  age,  with  some  congeniality  of  taste  or  character.  The  majority  of 
such  persons,  among  whom  the  chances  of  London  life  had  thrown  him, 
were  men  of  the  class  I  have  alluded  to. 

But  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  out-of-door  comradeS|  scarcdy 
known  even  by  sight  to  Lucy.  Some  of  them,  Marston  had  occasionally 
brought  home  for  a  cigar  and  a  chat ;  but  they  had  usually  stopped 
so  late,  consumed  so  much  gin-and-water,  and  spoken  such  dreadful 
profanation  of  men  and  things  that  Lucy  had  been  accustomed  to  hold 
in  the  highest  veneration,  ui&t  the  poor  little  woman  looked  upon 
them  with  something  like  pious  horror.  There  was  one  gentleman,  it 
was  true— Mr.  Clough,  the  celebrated  artist — ^who  had  somewhat  re- 
deemed his  character  by  taking  notice  of  "  baby,"  and  earning  the  friend- 
ship of  that  important  personage :  but  even  this  was  an  unsatisfactory 
ofiset  to  the  unbecoming  tint  of  Mr.  Clough*s  linen,  his  inordinate  passion 
for  onions,  and  his  unpleasant  practices  of  swearing  at  every  tenth 
word,  and  backing  the  majority  of  his  assertions  by  bets.  Another 
gentieman,  Mr.  Walrus,  (the  distinguished  dramatist,  poet,  essayist, 
caricaturist,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  vocalist  and  actor,)  whom  Lucy 
had  been  very  much  disposed  to  like,  from  the  extreme  suavity  of 
his  manners  and  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  conversation,  in  which  be 
was  accustomed  to  rebuke  the  too  great  freedom  of  his  companions. 
But  Mr.  Walrus  unfortunately  displayed  a  tendency  to  get  early  dnmk 
and  quarrelsome ;  and  was,  flirthermore,  once  detected  in  winking  at 
the  lodging-house  maid-servant,  who  happened  to  enter  the  room 
during  his  enunciation  of  a  delightful  sentiment  in  praise  of  virtue^ 
worthy  of  Solomon,  or  of  Joseph  Surface:  whereby  Walrus  fefl. 
There  was,  also,  littie  Doctor  Nussknacker,  the  Viennese  refugee,  also 
a  favoiuite  with  baby,  who  spoke  English  with  scarcely  a  foreign 
accent,  and  knew  everything ;  who  was  a  pattern  of  politeness,  good- 
humour,  and  abstemiousness ;  who  would  not  even  smoke,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  one  weak  glass  of  grog  per  night ;  who  never  made  his 
appearance  without  some  littie  mark  of  attention  to  his  pretty  hostess, 
if  it  were  only  a  bimch  of  violets,  a  small  purchase  of  choice  fruit,  or 
the  loan  of  an  amusing  book ;  who  would  listen  to  Mrs.  Lynch's  long 
and  exciting  stories  of  baby's  ailments^and  progress  in  knowledge  w 
the  world,  with  as  much  patience  and  interest  as  if  he  had  been  a  wet 
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niirse  on  probation,  instead  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
corresponding  member  of  numerous  learned  societies.  Lucy  ivas  dis- 
posed to  like  the  doctor  exceedingly,  had  she  not  heard  bim  speak, 
seriously  and  excitedly,  in  defence  of  **Hed  Republicans"  (horrid 
creatures,  only  associated  in  Lucy's  mind  with  the  butchery  of  that 
poor  dear  queen,  Marie  Antoinette) ;  and,  humorously,  in  disparage- 
ment of  her  (Lucy's)  faTourite  clergyman.  Mrs.  L3mch  could  not 
stand  this.  She  at  once  charged  the  doctor  with  being  a  man  of 
no  religion  whatever.  To  this  the  doctor  replied,  with  grave  and 
respectful  humility,  that  Mrs.  Lynch  was  in  error:  he  had  been 
bom  of  Buddhist  parents,  but  had  been  educated  by  a  missionary 
of  the  shaking  Quaker  persuasion.  The  worst  of  these  men,  Lucy 
complained,  was,  that  you  could  never  tell  when  they  were  in  earnest 
or  not. 

At  any  rate,  Lucy  considered  none  of  them  in  the  light  of  friends  to 
whom  she  could  apply  in  the  hour  of  need,  had  she  known  their 
addresses  (which  was  what  very  few  people  did  know).  The  poor  girl's 
experiences  of  men  had  been  limited ;  she  knew  not  the  tests  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  fidse.  But  on  the  third  day,  Marston  grew 
worse.  The  only  sign  of  consciousness  he  had  shown  during  the  two 
first  days  had  been  persistently  and  coherently  to  forbid  his  wife  to  send 
for  medical  aid.  A  morbid  terror  of  expense  had  taken  possession  ot 
him — not  unnatural  to  a  penniless  man  with  a  fevered  brain.  Lucy, 
ever  accustomed  to  obey,  had  complied  with  his  wishes.  But  this 
morning  he  was  so  much  worse.  Was  she  doing  right  in  obeying 
even  him,  who  was  never  wrong,  now  that  he  was  not  master  of  his 
own  senses  ?  She  would  have  given  anything  for  some  one  to  consult 
—  even  one  of  those  strange  men  who  scoffed  and  made  game  of 
eTeiything.  She  had  scarcely  formed  the  wish  when  Mr.  Markworth 
was  annotmced. 

Mr.  Mark  worth  was  one  of  "those  strange  men"  whom  Lucy  had 
not  liked  at  all,  his  offence  being  that  he  was  '*  so  satiricaL"  This  is  a 
fiivourite  adjective  with  ladies,  which  they  employ  for  the  expression 
of  a  variety  of  disagreeable  meanings,  except  the  right  one.  Mr.  Mark- 
worth  was  an  easy-going  cynic,  who,  having  a  possibly  misplaced  con- 
tempt for  most  things,  always  spoke  with  contemptuous  toleration  of 
everything — which  was  perfectly  sincere  on  his  part,  but  which  Mrs. 
Lynch  interpreted  as  being  meant  ironically.  However,  she  was  very 
wrong  in  disliking  Mr.  Mark  worth,  as  she  soon  had  reason  to  admit. 

This  Markworth  was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  been 
educated  at  college  with  the  belief  that  he  would  inherit  a  comfortable 
fortune.  His  father  had  speculated,  lost  every  farthing,  and  shot  him- 
self. Toung  Markworth  was  left  to  himself  with  no  resources  but  the 
exercise  of  his  own  talents — which  were  considerable,  but  not  of  a 
productive  or  popularly  available  character.  He  saw  no  path  open  to 
him  but  that  of  literature — for  which  he  felt  but  little  vocation  and  i^o 
enthusiasm  whatever.  He  wrote  for  a  bare  subsistence,  with  which 
he  was  negatively  content.  The  effort  of  composition  was  hateful  to 
him.  Want  and  obscurity  were  preferable  to  sustained  labour.  He 
was  a  galley-slave  to  the  stem  task-mistress.  Necessity,  whom  he  only 
served  upon  compulsion,  and  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  hard 
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bargun.  He  was  a  pbilosopber  in  bis  way,  defying  Destiny  villi 
mudi  cbeerfhlness,  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  Bobemian  pit  into  wbich  be 
bad  been  tbrown  to  cast  bim  any  lower.  He  was  a  man  without 
hopes,  and  with  tbe  most  infinitessimal  cares. 

He  bad  called  this  morning  intending  to  loiter  away  as  mnch  of  the 
day  in  Marston's  society  as  tbe  latter  might  be  disposed  to  allow  him. 
He  was  greatly  distressed  to  bear  of  bis  friend^s  illness,  and  with  an 
eiq>res8ion  of  deep  interest  (Lucy  wondered  whether  be  was  ''making 
game'*),  requested  to  see  tbe  patient  His  experience  at  once  told  him 
that  Marston  was  in  great  danger.  He  briefly  informed  Lucy  that  be 
thought  medical  assistance  necessary,  and  that  be  would  go  immediately 
in  search  of  a  doctor. 

He  left  tbe  bouse,  and  soon  returned  in  a  cab  (Mr.  Markworth  never 
divulged  by  what  means  be  bad  raised  the  funds  to  liquidate  that  and 
subsequent  expenses  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  day),  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Nussknacker,  laden  ¥ntb  sundry  packages  and  phials,  and  Mr.  Thon&as 
Clougb,  as  an  unattached  reserve  in  case  of  emergencies — ^the  latter 
flushed  as  to  countenance,  thick  as  to  speech,  and  damaged  as  to  bat 
Mr.  Clougb  having  expressed  tbe  deepest  concern  for  Maiston, 
apologised  to  Lucy  &r  bis  disordered  appearance,  on  tbe  plea  that  he 
bad  been  up  all  night,  finishing  a  picture  by  gaslight  for  tbe  exhi- 
bition, and  that  be  bad  been  suddenly  called  to  bis  firiend*s  assistance 

before  be  bad  time  to .     The  oratorical  performance  concluded 

abruptly  with  a  hiccough ;  and  Mr.  Clougb  threw  himself  despairingly 
on  a  sofa,  where  be  ^ept  tbe  sleep  of  innocence  for  the  space  of 
one  hour. 

The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  business,  and,  what  was  better,  a  man  of 
brains  and  experience.    He  was  a  disciple  of  tbe  sage,  BaspaiL   Marston 
speedily  found  himself  lifted  as  from  a  lake  of  infernal  fire  into  a  cool 
Elysium  by  the  magic  application  of  eau  sedative — of  which  fountains 
should  flow  in  every  street,  and  all  lancets,  leecb-jars,  and  blister 
materials  whatsoever  (which  its  invention  should  ere  this  have  super- 
seded), confiscated  to  pay  tbe  expenses  of  their  erection.     The  Doctor 
and   Markworth   declared  their  intention   of  sitting  up   with  their 
patient  all  night.   It  was  wonderful  by  what  simple  words  and  cheering 
persuasions  they  induced  Lucy,  soon  after  their  arrival,  to  quit  that 
bedside  which  she  had  declared  she  positively  would  not  leave  on  any 
account,  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest     The  department  for  wbich  Mr. 
Clough  had  been  retained  was  that  of  light  porter  and  general  man  of 
all  work.     As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  nap,  he  was  sent  out 
for  physic,  with  which  he  returned,  bringing  in  with  him  also  an  un- 
mistakeable  odour  of  fresh  malt  liquor,  a  small  cylindrical  paper  parcel 
labelled  "  Best  Birdseye,*'  and  two  clean  pipes  (the  Doctor,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  smoke).     Poor  Lucy  was  strangely  embarrassed  by,  and 
strangely  grateful  to,  these  odd  auxiliaries.     They  bad  but  two  rooms, 
and,  alas  I    no  servant      Finding  their  means  getting  narrower,  she 
had  dismissed  her  little  nursemaid,  on  the  plea  of  incapacity ;  and  in 
answer  to   all  Marston's   exhortations   that  a  successor    should  he 
f^°8^ged>  had  said  she  "would  see  about  it"— "there  was  no  buny"— 
Baby  was  teething,  and  she  could  not  bear  bim  out  of  her  arms," 
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and  the  like.  They  were  in  debt,  too,  with  the  ludging-house  people, 
and  at  every  necessity  for  rioging  the  bell  Lucy  felt  sick  and  giddy. 
It  was  marvelloua  how  Mr,  Cloiigh  relieved  her  on  the  m^ority  of 
those  trying  points.  He  set  the  disordered  room  to  rights  with  the 
skill  and  celerity  (and  much  of  the  aspect)  of  a  "  drudging  goblin," 
He  made  a  bed  of  great  coats  and  cloaks  on  the  sofa,  and  insisted  that 
Lncy  ahoold  go  to  sleep  thereon  instanter,  bidding  her  not  to  mtDd 


him,  a£  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather  (Mr.  Clough  was  in 
his  three -and-twentieth  year),  and  facetiously  offering,  if  Mrs.  Lynch 
should  object  to  smoke,  to  go  out,  and  prevail  on  the  fire  to  do  the  same. 
Lucy,  half  smilingly,  was  yielding  to  the  sleep  she  found  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  resist,  when  Baby,  from  his  cradled  post  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa, 
begau  to  cry.  Lucy  started  up.  Mr.  Cluugh  sternly  ordered  her  to  lie 
down  ^ain,  and  took  the  squalhng  heir  to  the  estates  of  Lynch  in  his  arms. 
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As  a  iiile  there  is  always  some  one  thing  irhich  a  Bohemian  can  ^ 
mnch  better  than  his  legitimate  wort  Mr.  Clongh  couldn't  pant  a 
baby  very  well,  bnt  he  certainly  possessed  the  gift  of  amnaing  and 
qnietiDg  one  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Whether  he  had  cnltivated  this 
as  an  eccentric  accomplishment,  less  expensive  of  indnlgenoe  than 
billiards,  skittles,  or  the  colouring  of  meerschaums,  or  whether  it  came 
naturally  to  him  through  a  love  and  tenderness  for  helpless  and  inno- 
cent creatures,  might  be  disputed  by  skilful  debaters ;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Certain  it  is  that  on  this  occasion 
Marston  Lynch,  junior,  was  speedily  brought,  by  his  gentle  treatment, 
from  crying  to  crowing,  and  thence  as  rapidly  to  sleeping. 

"  What  an  excellent  family  man  you  would  make  Mr.  dough," 
murmured  poor  Lucy,  with  fast  closed  eyes. 

And  it  was  one  of  the  stupidest  things  she  ever  said  in  her  life. 
Mr.  Clough  thought  so. 

When  Lucy  awakened  from  her  nap  in  the  evening,  she  found  tea 
and  shrimps  waiting  her  consumption.  (Mr.  Clough  had  captured  a 
flying  merchant  of  the  latter,  after  a  hot  chase,  terminating  at  the 
bottom  of  Salisbury-street).  Baby,  the  indefatigable,  was  up  again, 
and  crowing  in  the  highest  glee  imaginable  on  his  new  nurse's  lap. 
The  doctor  and  his  companion  were  seated  by  the  fire.  They  told  her 
the  patient  was  asleep,  and  progressing  as  &vourably  as  they  could 
expect  She  crept  noiselessly  into  the  bed-room.  Marston  was  tossing 
restlessly  in  a  sorry  enough  substitute  for  sleep.  But  his  face  and 
hands  had  been  washed,  his  linen  changed,  and  his  bed  made.  Every- 
thing in  the  room  was  in  perfect  order.  Mr.  Thomas  Clongh  had 
officiated  in  the  double  capacity  of  housemaid  and  valet  de  ehamhre, 

I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman's  heart, 
the  excellence  of  his  intentions,  or  the  value  of  his  services.  But  lest 
I  should  be  accused  of  drawing  a  faultless  monster,  which  the  w(»ld 
never  saw  (by  the  way,  I  have  already  hinted  at  one  or  two  blemishes 
in  Mr.  Clough's  moral  organisation  that  should  fully  establish  his  human 
fallibility),  I  must  mention  another  peculiarity  in  the  Bohonian 
character,  to  the  rule  of  which  Mr.  Clough  was  no  exception.  I  have 
stated  that  the  Bohemian  can  always  do  something  better  than  his 
professional  task.  Let  me  add  that  he  likes  doing  anything  better  than 
the  8ama«  The  slightest  excuse  for  neglecting  his  daily  avocations  is 
to  him  a  godsend.  Mr*  Clough  had  been  called,  from  the  easel  and 
brushes  he  loathed,  to  run  errands,  make  beds,  wash  invalids,  and 
nurse  babies ;  and  he  was  supremely  happy. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  Mr.  Clough  proposed  supper,  and  went  to 
fetch  it.  The  materials  were  not  costly  or  remarkably  delicate.  They 
consisted  of  a  very  large  crab,  some  saveloys,  and  a  pale  slab  of  per- 
spiring cheese.  Mr.  Clough  was  a  little  saddened  to  find  that  his 
hostess  would  not  partake  of  any  of  these  luxuries,  which  he  had 
purchased  expressly  for  her,  in  the  belief  that  she  required  "  strength- 
ening.*' In  furtherance  of  this  view,  he  had  also  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  in  with  him  a  half-gallon  can  of  the  mildest  porter,  participa- 
tion in  which  Mrs.  Lynch  also  thankfully  declined.  Lucy  insisted  on 
passing  the  night  by  her  husband's  bedside.     The  doctor  and  Mark- 
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worth  yielded  the  post  to  her,  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  anj 
emergency  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  three  friends  spent  the  night 
together,  sleeping  as  they  best  could  on  the  chairs  and  sofa,  and 
beguiling  the  wakeful  hours  with  cribbage  and,  except  in  the  doctor's 
case,  constant  application  to  the  mild  porter  and  best  birdseye.  Mr. 
Clongh  had  sternly  opposed  a  movement  to  convey  Baby  into  the  sick 
room.  An  atmosphere  of  dense  tobacco-smoke  not  being  greatly  con- 
ducive to  slumber  in  the  early  stages  of  infancy,  Baby  proved  wakeful 
throughout  the  night.  Mr.  Clough  never  murmured  at  the  constant 
claims  thereby  made  on  his  attention.  Whenever  Baby  wanted  to  be 
taken  up,  up  he  was  taken.  Mr.  Clough  swore  frightfully  over  his 
cribbage  losses,  called  his  adversaries  by  the  foulest  names,  and 
accused  them  of  the  basest  practices ;  but  never  so  much  as  an 
impatient  exclamation  escaped  him  on  Baby's  account,  even  when  the 
exigencies  of  his  infant  charge  disturbed  him  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
game.  Lucy,  in  the  next  room,  alternately  shuddered  at  his  fearful 
oaths,  and  wept  tears  of  blessing  and  thankfulness  at  the  merry  songs 
and  inexhaustible  nonsense  with  which  he  kept  the  child  amused.  She 
wondered  that  it  could  be  the  same  man  I 

Marston  Lynch  lay  for  many  days  in  a  most  precarious  condition. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  skill  and  the  most  constant 
attention  could  have  saved  him.  These,  the  staunch  adherence  of  his 
rough  and  ready  Bohemian  friends  supplied  him  with.  It  will  be 
believed  that  Lucy's  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  underwent  a  rapid  and 
material  change.  She  considered  that,  with  one  exception  of  course, 
there  were  no  other  such  good  men  in  the  world.  They  had  saved  her 
husband's  life — and  what  could  ever  repay  that  service  ?  But  with 
what  wondrous  unselfish  devotion — with  what  utter  hopelessness  of 
reward  they  had  effected  this  great  good  I  It  was  true  that  their  con- 
duct was  only  another  tribute  to  Marston's  worth  that  he  could  attach 
to  him  the  friendship  of  such  men  I  But  then,  was  it  not  a  ftirther 
proof  of  their  excellence  that  they  could  practically  appreciate  his 
goodness  ?  And  how  kind  they  were  to  her ;  but  this  was  on  Marston's 
account,  of  course  I  How  wonderfully  they  relieved  her  of  every 
anxiety,  lightened  her  of  every  burden— and  all  of  them  p6or  struggling 
men !  She  could  never  repay  them ;  but  how  she  hoped  Marston 
would  get  strong  immediately,  if  it  were  only  to  put  some  of  those 
great  sdiemes  of  his  in  practice  to  make  his  fortime,  if  only  that  he 
might  load  these  noble  fellows  with  wealth  and  honours. 

Poor  little  Lucy  I  She  never  once  thought  of  the  good  that  was  in  herself 
that  would  draw  forth  such  good  as  might  be  in  others  as  unerringly  as 
loadstone  will  attract  loadstone.  She  little  thought  that  the  friendly 
offices,  commenced  in  a  spirit  of  matter-of-course  good  fellowship  for 
Marston's  sake,  had  been  continued  and  augmented  in  tenderness  and 
pity  for  herself.  She  little  thought  that  her  unwonted  apparition  on 
the  gloomy  horizon  of  these  cheerless  Bohemians, 

**  Sick  of  pacing  up  and  down 
Ever  more  this  London  town/' 

for  the  most  part  without  kin  or  home  or  aim,  was  like  the  rising  of  a 
bright  particular  star  of  hope  and  solace.  The  Bohemians  idolized  her  to 
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a  man.  She  became  like  a  pet  yivandiere — ^tbe  daughter  of  a  ragged 
re^ment  She  reigned  an  absolute  little  queen  of  Bohemia,  without 
knowing  it.  Her  subjects  vied  with  one  another  in  forestalling  and 
gratifying  her  wishes.  There  was  one  primary  necessity  to  her  happi- 
ness, namely,  the  re-establishment  of  her  husband's  health.  If  mortal 
men  could  accomplish  this,  they  would  do  so  speedily  for  the  reward  ot 
seeing  her  happy  and  blooming. 

Masculine  reader  of  mine,  have  you  ever  lived  in  a  remote  Indian 
station,  or  hunted  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  or  been  a  long  sea 
voyage  in  a  ship  without  female  passengers,  or  existed  for  a  length 
of  time,  under  any  circumstances  that  did  not  permit  of  interoonrse 
with  the  society  of  chaste  and  cultivated  females  ?  If  so,  you  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  delight  of  my  Bohemians  at  finding  themselves 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  friendship,  and  minister  to  the  happiness,  of  a 
pure-hearted  and  accomplished  little  lady  like  Lucy  Lynch. 

Not  to  canvass  motives  individually,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  services  performed  by  the  men  I  allude  to— to  our  sick 
author  and  his  little  household.     In  the  first  place,  they  staved  off  the 
inmiediate  horrors  of  pecimiary  necessity,  which  might  otherwise  hare 
consigned  the  whole  trio,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  to  the  hospital  or 
workhouse  grave.     Markworth  was  an  invaluable  auxiliary.     He  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  any  amount  of  absolute  labour,  provided 
he  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeking  or  inventing  it  (let  me  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  had  any  such  objection  existed  he  would  have  over- 
come it  for  a  friend's  sake,  rather  than  for  his  own).     Marston,  when 
taken  ill,  had  a  few  commissions  on  hand,  translations,  compilations,  and 
others.    Most  of  them  he  had  conmienced — the  plans  of  all  being  laid  out, 
so  that  the  mere  writing  of  them  was  plain  sailing  to  a  competent  person. 
Markworth,  who  wrote  rapidly  and  admirably  when  his  constructiTe 
powers  were  not  taxed,  thought  finishing  those  works  as  good  a  plan 
for  getting  over  the  day  as  any  other.      Moreover,  having  no  local 
habitation  just  then,  and  hating  tavern  benches  and  tavern  society  as 
cordially  as  he  took  the  trouble  to  hate   anything,  the  privilege  of 
writing  at  Marston's  lodgings  all  day  and  sleeping  on  Marston's  sofa 
at  night,  with  no  more   disagreeable  person  to  talk  to  than  Lncj, 
amounted  to  positive  pleasure.     Markworth  finished  all  Marston's  com- 
missions in  rapid  succession.     This  not  only  brought  in  money  to  the 
household ;  but,  also,  in  a  measure,  saved  the  chief's  reputation  from 
tarnish  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements.     PhiL  Walrus,  who  was 
impulsively  generous,  had  also  a  rich  imcle,  whom  he  "  bled  "  period- 
ically, by  the  most  transparent  and  barefaced  devices.     He  came  in 
opportunely  with  assistance  on  more  than  one  occasion.   Doctor  Nuss- 
knacker,  who  had  a  republican  contempt  for  money,  and,  like  Mark- 
worth,  never  cared  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  sufficiency  for  his  slender 
wants — ^which  he  did  by  teaching  languages— ^ould  only  testify  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  by  suffering  his  little  connection  of  pupils  to  go 
to  rack  and  ruin,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  day  at  Marston's 
bedside,  hastening  his  recovery  by  a  thousand  friendly  devices  not 
usually  included  in  the  duties  of  a  medical  adviser.     Mr.  Clongh  con- 
tmued  to  confine  himself  to  the  menial  department :  he  fetched  what- 
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ever  was  wanted,  and,  when  on  the  premises,  relieved  Lucy  of  the 
one  arduous  duty  she  had  never  been  able  to  accomplish  with  anything 
like  satisfaction  to  herself  or  husband — that  of  answering  duns.  Mr. 
Clough  had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  work  from  an  early  date, 
and  usually  performed  it  with  great  coolness  and  success.  When  he 
found  Lucy  oppressed  with  household  cares,  if  the  weather  happened 
to  be  fine,  he  would  volunteer  to  take  baby  for  a  walk  up  and  down 
the  pavement  of  Cecil-street,  pledging  himself  to  go  no  ^irther.  Cecil- 
street  usually  extended  to  the  Strand — sometimes  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  and  baby,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  became  a  frequenter  of 
numerous  wine-vaults  and  bar-parlours  of  the  vicinity,  to  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  maturer  habitues. 

It  needed  some  such  providential  assistance,  for  Marston's  recovery 
was  slow  and  tedious.  Even  as  it  was,  they  were  sometimes  reduced 
to  sad  straits  :  for  the  soil  of  Bohemia  is  barren,  and  the  crops  are  not 
always  sufficient  for  the  farmer^s  consumption.  As  soon  as  Marston 
was  well  enough  to  be  removed  with  safety,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
vacate  the  snug  lodgings  in  Cecil-street  for  a  less  costly  residence  in 
Kentish-town.     Thither,  I  now  propose  to  conduct  my  readers. 

The  time  is  some  two  or  three  nights  after  the  events  recorded  in 
my  last  chapter.  The  scene  is  a  small  apartment — type  of  a  class 
infinitely  more  wretched,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  "  worst  inn's  worst 
room,**  in  which  Mr.  Pope  chose  to  perpetrate  his  barbarous  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — the  sitting-room  of  a  third-rate  suburban 
lodging-house.  Who  has  not  known — happy  the  Londoner  who  has 
not ! — the  miserable  low  ceiling — the  damp  walls — the  narrow  window 
that  will  never  quite  shut — the  warped  door,  with  its  lock  three  inches 
below  the  staple — the  four  spider-legged  cane-bottomed  chairs — the 
scanty  muslin  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  draught  like  detached 
cobwebs — the  distorting  glass  over  the  mantel-piece — the  mangy  pea- 
cock's feathers,  and  the  hideousplaster  ornaments  ?  Let  me  be  spared 
a  description  in  full. 

At  one  side  of  as  good  a  fire  as  a  grate  about  the  size  of  a  moderate 
coffee-mill  would  admit  of,  sat,  in  a  Windsor  elbow  chair,  propped  up 
with  pillows,  an  emaciated  and  care-worn  young  man,  staring  at  the 
fire  vrith  a  countenance  in  which  no  expression  was  visible  but  one  of 
hopeless  despair.  This  was  Marston  Lynch.  Near  him  sat  a  pretty, 
pale-faced  little  woman,  busy  with  needle-work,  firom  which  she  rose 
every  now  and  then  to  arrange  the  invalid's  pillow,  to  smooth  his 
hair,  to  clasp  his  hand  silently,  or  to  whisper  cheering  words  in  his 
ear.  It  is  needless  to  say  who  this  was.  Opposite  Marston  sat  a 
sturdy,  broad-shouldered,  Saxon-faced  young  fellow,  with  unkempt 
hair  and  a  fierce  moustache,  in  ill-made  clothes,  the  worse  by  many  a 
stain  and  patch,  and  aggressive  thick-soled  highlow  boots,  who  smoked 
from  some  two  inches  of  blackened  clay,  and  brandished  a  stout  healthy 
babe  in  his  arms.  This  couple  was  Thomas  Clough  and  Marston  Lynch, 
junior.  Esquires.  Also  smoking  and  writing  at  a  ricketty,  ill-stained 
Pembroke  table,  that  kept  up  a  creaking  accompaniment  to  every 
movement  of  his  pen,  was  a  young  man  some  three  or  four  years  older 
than  Marston,  with  a  handsome  but  rather  impassive  countenance. 
This  was  Markworth. 
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^*  What  a  time  Walrus  is  gone/*  Marston  exdumedi  in  a  holbw, 
peevish  voice. 

"  Hold  your grumbling,"  said  Clough,  breaking  off  short  in  a 

cheerful  nursery  rhyme.  "  If  you  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  Strand 
and  back  in  five  minutes,  why  didn*t  you  order  round  your  carriage 
and  pair." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Clough,  for  your  many  acts  of 
kindness" — Marston  began  in  a  tone  of  dignified  injury — "  but ^ 

"  If  you  say  that  infernal  word  *  kindness'  to  me  again  111  shy  the" 
— ^Mr.  Clough  was  about  to  add  "  baby  at  your  head^"  but  he  substi- 
tuted ''pipe"  for  the  former  noun  in  timely  consideration  for  Mrs. 
Lynch's  feelings. 

"  It  is  very  foolish  for  you,  Clough,  to  be  angry  with  what  Lynch 
says,"  Markworth  interposed  quietly,  without  looking  up  from  his 
paper.  ''  It  is  natural  to  his  weak  state  to  be  irritable  and,  perhaps, 
unreasonable  ;  but  then  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  for  you  to  be  the  same 
under  all  circumstances — so  it  can't  be  helped" 

"  Do  you  want  anything  at  your  head,  Markworth  ?"  the  wrathM 
Clough  inquired. 

"  Certainly  not.     Why  ?" 

"  Because,  don't  be  so  infernally  aggravating." 

''  I  have  no  wish  to  aggravate  anybody.  I  only  think  if  you  and 
Marston  can't  help  saying  disagreeable  things  to  one  another,  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  go  on  saying  them  as  fast  as  you  Hke,  and  neither  to 
care  about  it.  It  won't  disturb  me  in  the  least.  I  like  it  quite  as  well 
as  anything  else." 

Mr.  Clough's  countenance  broke  slowly  into  a  wide  grin.  Lacj 
pacified  her  husband  with  a  noiseless  kiss  on  the  forehead. 

''  I  think  Clough's  blowings  up  do  me  good,"  Marston  said,  with  a 
melancholy  smile ;  '*  they  put  something  l£e  life  into  me.  Ton  and 
Lucy,  Markworth,  let  me  have  too  much  my  own  way." 

"  Clough  certainly  has  the  extraordinary  gift  of  getting  angry  with 
people  and  things  which  I  do  not  possess  myself,  but  which  was  doubt- 
less ordained  in  him  for  some  beneficent  purpose." 

*'  Cluck  I  cluck  I  cluck  I  isn't  he  a  thundering  fool,  my  stunner?" 
was  Mr.  Clough's  commentary,  addressed  to  the  baby. 

''Do  you  think  Walrus  wUi  succeed?"  Marston  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"  No ;  sure  he  won't."    Mr.  Clough  was  decided  on  the  point 

"  He  seemed  very  sanguine." 

"  Sanguine  t  he's  always  sanguine.  I  never  knew  him  that  he  wu 
not  going  to  get  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  next  Tuesday,  st 
five  and  twenty  minutes  past  two  in  the  afternoon.  Do  you  think  a 
knowing  card  like  Haresfoot  will  give  tin  on  account  of  a  piece  ^ 
hasn't  got  a  line  written  ?  He's  a  bigger  fool  than  I  take  him  for  i 
he  does." 

"  But  Mr.  Walrus  says  the  idea  is  such  an  original  and  beautifoi 
one,"  Lucy  interposed ;  "  and  Mr.  Haresfoot  will  be  glad  to  secure  it 
from  any  other  manager." 

"  Mr.  Walrus  can  talk  a  donkey's  hind  leg  ofl^  I  have  no  doubt *" 

"  What  preposterous  nonsense,   Clough,"  interrupted  Markworth; 
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"  the  days  of  miraoles  are  passed — ^he  could  not  do  any  thinir  of  the 
kind/' 

Mr.  Markworth  was  something  of  a  purist.  Vulgar,  illogical,  or 
unmeaning  figures  of  speech  almost  irritated  him. 

"  Well,  he  won't  talk  any  money  out  of  old  Haresfoot  at  any  rate." 

"  If  I  do  not  get  something  to-morrow,**  Marston  groaned,  "  what 
shaU  I  do  r 

"  Do  without,'*  Mr.  Clough  suggested. 

"  But  I  have  promised  to  pay  the  people  of  the  house." 

"  Tell  them  you  can't." 

"  I  dare  not  face  them."  Marston  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
rocked  to  and  fro.  "  I  cannot  do  it.  Laugh  at  and  despise  me  if  you 
like — I  deserve  it,  I  know — but  I  cannot — any  thing  but  that !" 

Lucy  shuddered,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  She,  too, 
could  do  anything  but  that. 

"  Then  if  you  were  so  precious  anxious  to  pay  them,  why  the  deuce 
did  you  waste  that  tenner  of  Don  Thingamy's  ?" 

Marston  groaned  again. 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Clough,  do  not  name  that — ^you  know  it  was  imf  fault," 
Lucy  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Mr.  Clough  confessed  that  he  deserved  to  have  his  head  punched, 
and  requested  baby  to  perform  that  office  for  him. 

**  I  could  not  help  it,"  Lucy  continued. 

"  No,  she  couldn't,"  said  Marston ;  "  people  came  at  an  unlucky 
moment  and  clamoured  for  money — she  could  not  refuse  them.  I 
must  not  blame  her—/  never  could." 

"  Bless  you  !"  Lucy  whispered,  ^vith  a  grateful  pressure  of  Marston's 
hand. 

A  tremendous  knocking  at  the  street  door  caused  the  little  egg-shell 
of  a  house  to  tremble  to  its  six-inch  deep  foundation. 

"  Here's  Phil !" 

A  light  footstep  cleared  the  httle  staircase  in  about  three  bounds, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Walrus  burst  into  the  room.  He  looked  very  much  as 
though  he  would  burst  out  of  it  again,  for  Walrus  was  colossal  of  stature, 
and  the  little  sitting-room  seemed  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  him 
without  damage  to  its  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling. 

"  Well,  my  busy  bees,"  said  Philip,  sitting  on  a  weak  chair,  which 
caused  him  considerable  alarm  by  an  ominous  crack  and  undulation 
beneath  his  weight :  "  still  sipping  the  sweets  of  industry  ?  Talking 
about  sipping,  is  there  anything  to  drink  ?  No  ?  I'm  glad  of  it.  A 
taste  for  ardent  spirits  is  the  canker-worm  of  modem  society.  Mrs. 
Lucy  you're  laughing— I'm  afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  the  high 
morality  of  those  sentiments  for  which ^" 

**  Stow  your  gab,  and  tell  us  how  you  got  on,"  said  Mr.  Clough, 
politely. 

"Tommy,  my  dear  child,  unless  you  immediately  counterfeit  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  I'll  slap  your  face  and  pull  your  hair.  Don't 
put  the  baby  too  near  me,  for  I  haven't  recovered  from  the  measles. 
Well  I  I've  seen  old  Haresfoot." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  Marston  asked,  listlessly. 

'^  Thundering  old  humbug  I    Grinned  in  my  face,  aud  said  when  we 
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could  show  him  the  manuscript  it  would  receive  his  best  attention.  HI 
show  him  up  in  the  Penny  Cane,  and  ruin  him.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter,  old  feUow.  /  couldn't  have  written  the  piece  without  yonr 
assistance,  and  you'll  be  able  to  finish  it  to  your  own  satisfaction.'* 

"  When  shall  /  be  able  to  finish  anything  ?"  said  Marston,  bitterly. 

"Look  here,  Phil,"  Clough  observed;  "money  must  be  had  to- 
morrow.    What  have  you  got?" 

"  Seven-and-six." 

"  That's  no  use.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  Half-a-crown  on  the  bustle,  from  the  stage-door-keeper,  to  pay  the 
cab  that  was'nt  waiting;  three- and- six  from  Charles,  at  the  Blue 
Monkey,  to  make  my  little  account  round  money,  so  that  I  should 
remember  it  the  easier :  and  eighteenpence  from  the  boy  at  the  Cane 
office.  He'd  been  up  two  nights,  and  was  too  sleepy  to  say  he  hadn't 
got  any  money." 

"  Well,  we  must  have  more.  Mark's  finishing  a  tale  of  Marston's 
for  the  Domestic  Teapot,  That  vnM  be  two  quid  to  the  good."  (It 
should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Clough  never  would,  on  any  account, 
make  use  of  an  ordinary  expression  if,  by  going  a  little  out  of  his  way, 
he  could  discover  a  slang  equivalent.) 

"  I  won't  touch  a  penny  of  it,"  said  Marston,  peevishly. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  my  dear  child.  You  will  if  your  medical  advisers  pro- 
nounce it  good  for  you.  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Lucy,  take  charge  ot 
these  five  white  gentlemen  for  present  exigencies." 

"  Don't  take  them  Lucy.  I  am  sick  of  plundering  and  fleedng  yoa 
fellows.     It  must  come  to  an  end." 

"  So  it  shall.  Only  wait  for  the  words  of  wisdom.  Mrs.  Lucy,  do 
as  you  are  bid,  like  a  good  child." 

"  Lucy,  you  shall  not — ^" 

"  Oh  1  then,  I  had  better  go  to  Wolverhampton.  You  mean  to  say 
you  refuse  to  borrow  from  me  five  shillings,  which  I  shall  expect  you 
to  pay  back  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  indeed  \" 

"  I  repeat  that  I  shall  expect  you  to  pay  me  back  to-morrow." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  coming  to  reason.  My  children,  I  have  prepared 
a  dramatic  surprise  for  you.     Do  you  know  that  handwriting?" 

Walrus  produced  a  letter,  the  address  of  which  he  submitted  to 
Marston's  inspection. 

"  Why,  it  is  Gregory  Lynch's — my  uncle." 

"  Just  so ;  and  my  particular  friend  and  faithful  correspondent." 

"  You ! — ^how  long  have  you  known  him  ?" 

'*  Never  saw  or  spoke  to  the  buffer  in  my  life,  and  don't  want  ta 
But  he  writes  what  is  called  a  good  letter,  dots  his  t's  prettily,  and 
crosses  his  i's  like  copper-plate.     Attention." 

Mr.  Walrus  rose  in  an  oratorical  attitude  and  read,  with  much  ges- 
ticulation, the  following  epistle  to  his  wondering  auditors. 

"  To  Philip  Walrus,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  polite  note  just  received,  which  does 
greatest  credit  alike  to  your  head  and  heart  (<a  hackneyed  phrwe,* 
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Mr.  Walras  commented,  *but  let  us  hope  merited'),  I  have  only  to 
say  that  the  difierences  unhappily  existing  between  myself  and  your 
friend,  my  nephew,  Marston  Lynch,  were  never  of  my  seeking.  I  am 
extremely  grieved  to  hear  of  his  late  illness  and  present  distresses,  of 
which,  if  I  had  received  any  earlier  intimation,  I  would  have  taken 
measures  to  alleviate  them,  to  the  .best  of  my  ability.  I  am  in  very 
delicate  health  myself,  and  my  stay  in  London  will  be  limited.  If 
Marston's  health  will  permit  him  to  call  upon  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  him,  with  my  step-daughter,  Lucy,  to-morrow  at  eleven  o*dock, 
when  I  have  to  request  that  he  will  meet  me  with  an  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  past  misunderstandings.  If  he  should  be  imable  to  come  him- 
self, if  you,  or  any  other  friend  he  may  appoint,  will  call  on  me  at  the 
time  I  have  made,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  some  arrangements  for  his 
present  comfort  and  ultimate  benefit.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  calling  my  attention  to  the  matter, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"Gregory  Lynch. 

"  Long's  Hotel,  Bond-«treet,  Tbonday." 

Marston  remained  nursing  his  chin  in  silence  for  some  seconds. 

"  So  you  had  written  to  hun  on  my  account  ?  ** 

*'  Of  course,  I  had,  my  dear  child.** 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me?" 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to.  I  flatter,  myself  the  epistle  was  rather  choice 
in  its  way,  and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  vraste  it  entirely  on  old  Gregory 
and  the  Post-office.  But  then  you  see,  my  infant,  you  would  pro- 
bably have  raised  some  objection.** 

"  That  I  certainly  should.** 

"  like  a fool  !**  Mr.  Clough  growled. 

"  You  will  see,  papa,  will  you  not,  dear  ?**  Lucy  asked,  imploringly, 
her  wan  face  flushed  by  a  new-bom  hope. 

"  No." 

"  Oh  I  but  you  will  though,  my  estimable  young  friend.** 

''  I  will  have  no  assistance  from  that  man,**  said  Marston,  petulantly. 
**  He  is  a  villain.  I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  am 
convinced  he  has  robbed  Lucy.** 

"  Then,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  back  a  Httle  on 
account,  while  the  dear  old  gentleman  is  in  a  restitution  humour?** 

^^  I  vrill  not  take  a  penny  from  him.  I  can  never  thank  you,  dear 
friends,  enough  for  what  you  have  done.  I  ought  not  to  refuse  you 
anything.  But  if  you  would  force  me  to  humble  myself  to  that  man, 
I  can  only  beg  you,  as  a  last  fiivour,  to  leave  me  to  my  &te ;  and  for- 
give me — forgive  me ;  for  I  cannot  do  it*' 

Tom  Clough  rose  from  his  seat,  pUioed  the  baby  in  his  mother's 
lap,  and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  arms  folded,  confronting 
Marston  Lynch  with  a  stern  countenance. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Marston  Lynch,**  he  said,  "  I  say  a  good  many 
things  —  a  good  many  stupid  things,  and  a  good  many  blackguard 
things,  that  I  don't  mean  in  particular.    But  what  I  am  going  to  say 
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now  I  do  mean.  If  you  let  any  of  yoiir  damned  nonsense  stand  in  tbe 
way  of  this  opportunity,  not  only  of  saving  your  own  life,  which  isn't 
of  much  consequence,  but  of  bringing  back  some  colour  to  your  wife*s 
cheeks,  and  flesh  on  her  bones,  which  is — ^if  I  catch  you  at  this  sort  of 
game,  I  tell  you,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  ill  or  well,  weak  or  strong,  lH 
give  you  such  an  infernal  thrashinj^  that  you  won*t  recover  for  a 
month,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Clough  lit  a  fresh  pipe  angrily,  and  sat  down. 

Lucy  placed  the  baby  on  Marston*s  lap,  and  throwing  herself  at  her 
nusband's  feet,  clasped  them  both  vrith  her  arms. 

"  You  will  go  and  see  him,  Marston,  for  my  sake  and  babyX  mil 
you  not  ?" 

Marston  Lynch  was  silent.  Ue  trembled,  and  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks. 


LILITH. 

Adah's  first  wife,  Lilith, 

Grolden  tressed,  fair — 
Free,  and  light,  and  soft,  and 

Treacherous  as  air  I 
Adam's  first  wife,  Lilith, 

She  vrith  golden  hair. 
Devils  in  her  likeness 

Unto  Adam  bare. 

Devils,  though  so  radiant 

In  their  beauty  rare ; 
Devils  fell  and  grim  as  hell, 

Lilith's  children  were. 
Shame  it  is,  and  pity 

That  their  race  should  ere 
Have  its  birth  on  our  brave  earth. 

And  of  human  pair  I 

Forms  have  they  to  worship ; 

Dazzling  robes  they  wear ; 
Lures  and  wiles  and  practised  smiles 

Draw  men  to  their  lair. 
Think  but  for  a  moment. 

Thou  who'dst  enter  there. 
Soon  or  late  thy  sin's  award. 

Child  of  thine  may  share.  , 

Every  laughing  Lilith, 

light  and  debonnaire — 
Take  heed  of  her  lightness, 

Of  her  laugh  beware. 
Let  her  snaky  tresses 

Seem  to  thee  a  snare ; 
In  her  breath  a  ghastly  deaths* 

In  her  kiss,  despair.  G.  T. 
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Bt  Edmuhd  H.  Tato. 

Reader,  I  am  a  yagabond  1  seriously  and  literallj  a  vagabond  t  bom 
with  vagabond  tastes  and  habits,  of  parents  who,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
were  vagabonds,  (and  rogues,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that  I)  as  were 
Shakespeare,  Garrick,  Quin,  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  all  others  of 
the  same  profession.     As  a  boy  I  pursued  a  vagabond  career  ;  was  a 
dirty  boy — sl  hot  boy — an  untractable  boy — a  boy  with  mangled  knees 
and  burst  elbows — a  defiant,  truculent,  idle,  impudent,  chaffing  boy-* 
clever  as  to  orchard  burglaries ;  insolvent  through  an  overweening 
love  of  hardbake ;  premature  in  a  longing  for  tobacco ! — a  boy  to 
whom  Virgil  was  as  an  emetic,  and  Euclid  as  castor-oil,  but  whose 
friendship  for  a  duodecimo  B3rron  was  unbounded,  and  who  could 
quote  long  passages  from  a  thumbed  and  dirty  Keats,  purchased  at  a 
book-stall  from  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  a  Cornelius  Nepos.   As  a  young 
man  I  have  still  been  a  vagabond ;  not  the  "  Tom,  you  vagabond  I '' 
the  nephew  of  the  rich  and  testy  old  uncle  in  the  standard  comedy,  as 
Tom  is  generally  a  dashing  spendthrifl,  who  consorts  with  dukes  and 
marquises  and  loses  large  sums  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  but  a  person  with  a 
tast«  for  the  odd  and  strange,  for  curious  company  and  associates,  for 
night- wanderings  in  out-of-the-way  places,  for  long  summer  days  spent 
with  brown-skinned  gipsies  and  spangled  acrobats,  for  long  and  familiar 
conversations  with   Punch  proprietors,  cheap  Jacks,  and  othar  fre- 
quenters of  the  race-course ;  with  a  love  for  tsdent,  natural  or  acquired, 
in  any  shape,  however  humble ;  and  with  an  unmitigated  aversion  to 
mediocre  respectability.    I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  respectability,  and 
respect  it  not     I  have  known  many  respectable  people,  and  wondered 
at  them  and  their  ways.     Clerks,  mostly, — legal,  government  official, 
or  public  company  clerks — ^philoprogenitive  to  an  extent,  with  a  leaning 
towards  Dalston  or  Camden  Town  as  a  residence ;  strange  and  fantastic 
as  regards  apparel ;  people  who  look  upon  an  oratorio  at  Exeter  Hall 
as  a  recreation;  call  actors  ''performers;"  ignore  Tennyson;  think 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper  a  poet,  and  Punch  a  "  humorous  publication."    In 
their  turn,  I  will  say  the  respectables  love  not  me  nor  my  fellows.    They 
cannot  comprehend  us  ;  and  though  the  obnoxious  Act  of  Parliament 
aforenamed  has  been  repealed— and  though  they  see  us  inhabiting  good 
houses,  paying  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  attending  church,  serving  on  juries 
and  committees,  and  performing  all  proper  acts  of  good  citizenship — 
they  still  look  upon  us  as  beyond  the  pale  of  acquaintance  and  recog- 
nition.   These  are  the  middle  classes,  the  suburbans,  the  Pancras-cum- 
Bloomsbury^s — as  distinguished  from  the  swells,  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand who  adore  us — and  the  fashionable  moneyocracy  who  follow  their 
lead ;  who  think  us  so  quaint,  so  curious ;  who  say  we  are  such  enter- 
taining persons ;  so  amusing,  and  with  such  a  fund  of  humour ;  and 
who,  with  all  their  adoration,  talk,  and  recognition,  have  as  much  real 
feeling  for  us  as  they  have  for  Mr.  Crunter,  who  supplies  the  ices,  or 
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Mr.  Edgington  who  builds  the  extempore  Turkish  kiosk  on  the  first 
landing-place. 

And  who  are  toe  of  whom  I  am  writing  ?  What  people  occupy  Uiis 
curiously  anomalous  position;  this  Mahomet's  coffin-like  suspension 
between  envy  and  scorn  ? — What  is  that  queer  world  which  I  have 
imdertaken  to  describe  ?  I  will  tell  you.  The  subjects  of  my  essay 
are  the  amusing  classes ;  those  who  belong  to  none  of  the  three  recog- 
nized professions ;  and  who,  without  being  sharpers  or  swindlers,  yet 
contrive  to  live  "  by  their  wits,"  Such  are  the  Hterary  men,  the  news- 
paper writers,  the  actors,  singers,  and  musicians,  the  entertaiment- 
givers,  the  lecturers,  the  artists  in  oil,  in  water  color,. and  on  wood — 
finally,  my  queer  world  is  the  monde  des  artiiies^ 

A  queer  world,  indeed!  A  world  of  hard  strivings  and,  generally 
speaking,  small  results  I  In  some  degree,  a  hollow,  shamming  world — 
a  world  with  a  mask  on — a  mask  bearing  a  pleasant  expression  and  a 
fixed  grin,  behind  which  the  face  of  the  wearer  is  lengthy,  pale, 
anxious,  and  careworn!  A  world,  the  members  of  which  have  a 
somewhat  difficult  part  to  play ;  for  you^  my  public,  come  to  us  for 
recreation  or  distraction ;  and  we,  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to 
live.  We  must  never  be  ill,  dull,  or  dispirited ;  we  must  leave  our 
sick  couches  at  the  sound  of  the  overture — put  off  our  mourning 
garments,  and  don  our  motley,  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  the 
audience  coming  in. 

With  small  means,  and  yet  requiring  some  peculiar  comforts,  the 
denizens  of  this  queer  world  have  some  difficulty  in  accommodating 
themselves  with  appropriate  residences.  The  artist  must  have  spacious 
rooms  with  a  ''  north  light,**  at  a  rent  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  bb 
income,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  the  great  thoroughfares  for  the  oon- 
renience  of  models  and  sitters ;  the  musician  must  not  be  subjected  to 
the  resentment  of  soul-less  neighbours  who  object  to  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  a  symphony,  rehearsed  and  re-rehearsed  until  perfection 
is  acquired,  or  who  are  inimical  to  the  pursuit  of  the  vocal  art  under 
the  most  trying  difficulties  or  at  the  latest  hours ;  the  actor  must  be 
near  his  theatre ;  the  Yiewspaper  writer  near  his  office  ;  the  UttenUtwri 
home  must  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  always  worn  and  sleepy 
printer's  devil ;  and  so  it  comes  that  this  queer  world  takes  possessioQ 
of  one  especial  locah^  and  holds  it  for  its  own. 

The  U)cale  is  as  queer  as  its  inhabitants ;  a  bygone  /oca2s— a  place 
that  has  been — ^a  quarter  of  the  town  that  once  was  grand  and 
fashionable,  but  is  now  lodging-let  and  boarding-houaed ;  vast  and 
gloomy  mansions,  with  treble  windows  and  enormous  doors-— with  area 
railings  furnished  with  extinguishers,  in  which  the  Jeameses  of  the 
bygone  generations  buried  their  flaming  torches  after  safely  depositiDg 
their  mistresses  at  Lady  Bab*s  drum.  Inside,  the  rooms  are  also  vast 
and  gloomy  too,  save  those  occupied  by  the  artists,  whose  windows  arc 
generally  carried  up  to  the  floor  above ;  the  staircases  are  broad  and  caps- 
douB,  as  are  the  landings  and  the  entrance  hall.  Hotspur-street  maybe 
reckoned  the  head-quarters  of  the  queer  world ;  and  the  houses  in  Hot- 
•  B^ur-street  are  ail  of  the  pattern  just  described.  The  street  itself  com- 
bmes  all  the  requirements  of  its  denizens :  one  turning  takes  you  into 
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Oxford-etreet,  the  other  end  leads  into  Tottenham-conrt-road — that 
thoroughfare  where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procurable  at  the 
lowest  prices,  and  where  the  shops,  relying  on  the  dissipated  manners 
of  their  customers,  keep  open  until  incredible  hours.  In  the  hot 
summer  weather,  when  the  cabbages  lying  exposed  in  Tottenham- 
court-road  stalls  are  turned  brown  by  the  sun — ^whcn  the  gentleman 
with  the  Italian  name  gives  up  the  chestnuts  which  he  has  vended 
during  the  winter  and^  produces  parti-coloured  slabs  of  damp  and 
clinging  nastiness  which  he  calls  "penny  ices "^ when  the  contents  of 
butchers'  shops,  always  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  become  equally  oiTensive 
to  the  nose — then  are  the  precincts  of  Hotspur- street  invaded  by 
foreign  gentlemen  of  fantastic  appearance,  in  wondrous  coats,  cloudy 
linen,  dapper  little  boots,  and  trousers  apparently  manufactured  of 
brown  paper — these  are  the  confreres  of  many  of  the  attic  inhabitants, 
who  are  attached  to  the  Opera  band  and  chorus — dark,  sallow-faced 
men  with  shaved  blue  beards  and  short-cropped  hair,  convenient  for 
the  wearing  of  wigs :  —  then  is  a  great  Saturnalia  carried  on-— 
Alphonse  and  Max  tear  down  the  stairs,  rush  into  the  street,  and, 
seizing  upon  Jules  and  Heinrich,  enarm  them  then  and  there,  and  rub 
beard  to  beard  with  frank  sincerity  and  hearty  welcome ;  then  the 
thmnping  of  pianos,  the  twanging  of  stringed  and  the  blasts  of  wind 
instruments,  are  redoubled ;  while  from  the  open  attic  windows  float 
such  clouds  of  smoke  as  almost  to  justify  the  apprehensions  of  nervous 
neighbours  that  the  premises  are  on  fire. 

Foreigners,  however,  are  not  the  only  excitement  in  Hotspur-street; 
for  the  carriages  that  discharge  their  living  cargoes  at  Jack  Belton's 
door,  and  crawl  lazily  up  and  down  until  they  are  signalled  to  return 
and  "  take  up,**  are  the  envy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  attract  an 
enormous  audience  of  the  infantile  population. 

Jack  Belton  lives  at  No.  186,  the  large  house  with  the  portico,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day ;  smiled  on  by  the  fairest  of  the 
aristocracy— courteously  received  by  dukes  and  marquises — actually 
in  favour  with  the  Royal  Academy,  and  not  snubbed  by  the  Hanging 
Committee  1  .Times,  however,  were  not  always  so  brilliant  with  him ; 
slowly,  and  step  by  step,  has  he  advanced  in  his  profession ;  every 
round  of  the  ladder  has  been  fought  for  until  his  present  position  was 
attained.  Jack's  father  was  a  merchant  prince — a  Russell-square  man 
^•a  person  of  fabulous  wealth,  who,  like  that  noble  monarch  George 
the  Second,  "  hated  boetry  and  bainting,"  and  lived  but  for  his  money, 
his  dinners,  and  his  position  in  the  City ;  a  fat,  pompous,  thick-headed 
man,  with  a  red  face,  a  loud  voice,  a  portly  presence,  and  overwhelm- 
ing watch  chain ;  a  man  before  whom  the  Bank  porters  bowed  their 
cocked  hats  with  awe,  and  at  whose  name  the  messengers  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  did  obeisance  out  of  sheer  reverence ;  a  man  with  many  ser- 
vices of  plate — with  a  splendid  library  which  he  never  entered — with 
a  country  house,  and  pineries,  lakes,  and  preserves ;  a  man  who  looked 
down  upon  his  son  Jack  (at  the  age  of  sixteen  but  a.  puny  lad),  with 
contempt,  and  wondered  "  why  the  son  of  a  British  merchant  should 
demean  himself  by  messin'  with  chalks  and  paints,  like  any  poor, 
ttmgglin'  artist  r    When  Jack  was  sixteen  the  crash  came.    Mr« 
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Belton  pleasantly  over-speculated  himself:   shares  that  should  have 
been  at  a  premium  were  at  a  discount — a  public  company,  which  was 
to  have  made  the  fortunes  of  its  directors  and  shareholders,  suddenly 
burst  up — Bank  porters  bowed  their  cocked  hats  no  longer — ^men  on 
'Change  gathered  in  knots,  looked  grave,  and  shook  their  heads 
ominously  as  they  spoke  of  "  Helton's  business."     If  you  were  in 
Jack's  confidence,  now,  he  might  perhaps  tell  you  a  touching  story  of 
those  days — ^how,  as  he  was  about  to  mount  his  pony  and  canter 
away,  followed  by  his  groom  in  livery,  his  sister,  one  year  older  than 
himself,   came   out  and  whispered  him — ^how  the  horses  were  sent 
away,  and  the  boy  and  girl  went  into  the  splendid  library,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  Jack  heard  the  awful  tidings  that  *'  Papa  was  ruined  T 
Tou  would  hear  how  these  two  brave  hearts  consulted  and  planned 
brave  deeds,  ay  I   and,  young  as  they  were,  executed  them!     How 
Jack  tramped  half  over  London  with  a  lithographic  stone  under  his 
arm,  offering  his  drawings  for  sale — ^how,  at  lost,  one  spirited  publisher 
was  found  who  accepted  them,  paid  the  boy  for  his  work,  and  brought 
it  out  in  a  handsome  manner — ^how  the  style  foimd  favour  with  the 
public— how  Jack  received  commissions  from  his  publishing  friend 
for  an  unlimited  amount  of  work — and  how,  when  carpets  were  fes- 
tooned from  the  windows  of  the  Russell-square  mansion,  and  posting 
bills  were  placarded  against  the  door,  announcing,  in  the  choicest 
language  of  the  late  eminent  Mr.  James  Jobbings,  that  the  elegant 
and  distinguished  furniture,  the  noble  paintings,  the  rare  wines,  the 
fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,   &c.,   were  for  sale 
within,  Jack  piloted  the  delicate  sister  and  broken-spirited  old  man 
through  the  crowd  of  carpet-capped  salesmen  and  jabbering  Jews,  and 
conveyed  them  to  a  neat,  respectable  lodging  hired  by  him,  and  main- 
tained for  many  years  afler  by  the  products  of  his  untiring  indnstiy. 
Were  you  in  his  confidence,  I  say,  he  might  tell  you  somewhat  of  this 
story ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  more.     I  will  tell  you  that,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  the  old  man  died,  blessing  and  reverencing  the  son  he  had 
once  despised ;  I  will  tell  you  that  the  delicate  sister  is  now  one  of  the 
sweetest  young  matrons  in  England,  married  to  a  literary  man  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  every  place  where  great  talents  and  pnie 
thoughts  are  appreciated.  - 1  will  tell  you  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  I've  a  keen  eye  for  this  sort  of  thing,  this  present  summer  will 
not  pass  away  without  our  seeing  Jack  himself  (let  me  be  polite  for 
once,  and  say  Mr.  Belton,  R.A. !)   united  to  a  sister  of  his  si$ter*s 
husband — a  girl  fitted  for  him  in  every  way.     God  bless  thee.  Jack! 
God  bless  thee,  noble  mind  and  clever  head !     After  marriage,  yon 
will  quit  our  quarter  and  migrate  to  more  fashionable  regions.    Bnt 
we  shall  watch  your  career ;  every  succeeding  triumph  wiU  be  hailed 
with  delight,  and  your  name  will  always  be  mentibned  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  queer  world  which  you  once  adorned. 

Do  you  see  that  blear-eyed,  wizened-faced,  white-haired  man, 
shamblmg  up  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  and  rubbing  his  short  and 
dingy  blue  cloak  against  the  area  railings  as  he  passes?  That  is  old 
Solfa,  and  old  Solfa's  cloak !  He  is  never  seen  without  that  doak :  in 
it  he  takes  his  walks  abroad,  in  it  he  sits  at  home,  and,  encircled  in 
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its  scanty  folds,  it  is  firmly  betieved  he  takes  His  rest  Jack  Gabbler,  who 
knows  every  thing  and  every  body,  or  at  all  events  who  pretends  to  if 
he  does  not,  says  he  called  upon  Solfa  very  early  one  morning — that 
Solfa*s  voice  answered  him  afi  from  beneath  distant  bedclothes,  and  that 
on  his  demanding  an  interview  Solfa  came  out  to  him,  enveloped  in  his 
cloaky  and  apparently  nothing  else  I  He  is  a  very  old  man  now,  but  in 
his  day  he  was  great.  An  admirable  musician,  a  pleasant  singer,  master 
of  every  instrument,  and  being  neither  too  proud  to  accompany  a  song, 
nor  too  modest  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  room,  and  sing  pretty 
little  French  ramarUf  accompanying  himself  on  a  guitar  slung  round 
his  neck  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon,  Solfa  was  a  great  acquisition  in  a 
country-house,  and  went  into  very  excellent  society.  He  did  not  wear 
the  blue  cloak  then,  as  you  would  readily  perceive  in  the  portrait 
which  hangs  over  his  looking-glass,  and  which  he  always  shows  to 
every  new  friend.  There,  he  is  gorgeous  in  a  huge-collared  coat,  in 
pantaloons  tied  with  strings  at  the  ancles,  in  ribbed  stockings  and 
pomps.  "  CeUat  dans  lea  jours  de  ma  premiere  jeunesser  ssLja  the  old 
man,  pointing  to  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  "  b^ — ^for  I  was  old  Solfa, 
as  zej  call  me  now.**  And  he  will  tell  you  a  long  maudlin  story  about 
his  wife  whom  he  adored — "  Oh  Sophie  I  commeje  faimeus  /**  and  who  is 
dead.  I  should,  however,  advise  you  not  to  believe  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  as  rumor  whispers  that  he  utterly  neglected  Sophie,  that  he 
was  always  out  at  parties,  leaving  his  wife  moping  at  home  (quite  like 
Tom  Moore  in  a  small  way,  isn^t  it?),  and  it  was  firmly  believed  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  correcting  her  by  personal  chastisement  Now 
his  day  is  over,  his  friends  dead  or  grown  very  steady,  and  his  place  in 
8o<nety  occupied  by  younger  men.  Hb  voice  is  cracked ;  and  at  an 
evening  party  a  man  with  a  giiitar  and  blue  ribbon  would  only  be 
laughed  at ;  so  Solfa  has  retired  into  private  life  and  given  himself  up 
entirely  to  what  has  long  been  his  ruling  passion,  the  desire  for  making 
money.  He  would  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  which  would  turn  out 
remunerative;  he  buys  things  at  a  wonderfully  low  rate,  and  sells 
them  for  large  prices ;  he  can  beat  down  the  strongest-minded  Jews, 
and  vanquish  them  in  their  own  exclusive  territories,  the  private  sales 
and  auction-rooms  of  London.  He  attends  the  periodical  auctions  with 
the  utmost  regularity;  and  I  have  seen  him  coming  up  Hotspur -street, 
in  the  gloom  of  the  evening  with  the  scanty  cloak  extended  to  its 
utmost  limits,  to  act  as  a  covering  for  a  large  pier-glass  which  he  was 
carrying  beneath  it  When  I  first  knew  Solfa,  he  one  day  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  a  very  pretty  watch,  a  lady's  watch,  enamelled  and  set 
with  diamonds.  I  was  more  foolish  in  those  days,  perhaps,  than  I  am 
now ;  and  I  thought  of  a  young  person  whose  birthday  was  close  at 
hand,  and  whose  bright  eyes  would  look  brighter  still  were  I  to  present 
her  with  the  watch  as  a  gage  damitii!  well,  perhaps  cTamaurf  Solfi^ 
was,  of  course,  disposed  to  sell  it,  and  though  he  asked  a  high  price 
under  such  circumstances  money  is  "  no  object,"  and  the  watch  became 
mine.  When  the  purchase  was  concluded,  and  the  money  paid, 
Solfa  said,  "  I  vill  gif  you  leetle  advice  I  Ze  vatch  is  a  good  vatch,  vear 
him  two  year,  then  sell  him !  I  have  vore  him  two  year  myself,  and 
I  think  four  year  more  he  be  no  good." 


2U 

T!'is  is  Lis  pclirr.  th^  tree  pc^c^  cf  tke 
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kS  baciL  r>:m.    He  iuj  no 
every  cix  he  Las  zi^ie  a  vil],  21A  he 

US  as  fie  SATi  it,  that  I  ani  soa^^dmtes  <i^><pMP<^  to  tairik 
distant  bj>pe«  of  being  dcvn  f>r  a  lesacr,  and  that  is  vhj  vv  ttuJ 
liis  ftories  01  bjTci:^  dajs  wixh  so  much  jatkrace. 

We  hare  Tezr  feir  actors  left  in  otir  qaeer  worid  nov,  tLuO^  at 
ooe  tixne  thej  used  to  abcimd  tbere.  Bst  tber  kxre  ligntwl  to 
Bromptoo  and  Chel«^^  vhexe  there  is  quite  a  histziocie  eolcaj  ;  sad 
whence,  if  joa  kronge  d^wn  PiocadCIj  at  about  sx  o'clock  in  tiie  fine 
afternoons,  Ton  maj  see  them  hastening  to  their  arocataoiis  in 
bearj  tra?€^j  and  low  ccmedj  rh atiing  together  oatBde  tbe 
brues,  while  the  heroines  of  tear-drawing 
hrce  come  rattling  np  in  bronghams  and  caba^  Thae  are  great 
lor  the  gents :  the j  lore  to  see  an  actor  off  the  Hage^  and  it  is 
beliered  that  manr  c^  them,  if  they  oonld  make  the  acuuaurtaiiee  of 
^Ir.  Paul  Bedford,  and  hear  him  call  them  bj  their  Chrwrtan 
his  rolling  Toice,  would  die  happj.  When  they  see  anj 
persons  in  the  street^  they  watch  their  morements  doselj,  aod  are 
much  disappointed  at  not  perceiTing  anj  eocentricitj  in  tbor  walk  or 
manner,  hoping  that  after  a  few  steps  the  actor  would  inrcrl  !»«■*— tf 
and  proceed  for  the  rest  of  his  joumej  on  his  hands,  or  that  upaa 
calling  a  cab  he  would  spring  into  it  head-foremost  and  be  seen 
no  more. 

In  Hotspur-street,  I  think,  there  is  not  a  single  actor  left ;  far  joa 
can  scarcely  call  Spouter  an  actor  now.  At  one  time  thej  mj  he  was 
wonderful  in  second-rate  parts ;  and  in  the  days  of  the  Kcmblcs  and 
the  elder  Kean  he  used  to  be  constantly  engaged,  plajing  what  is 
technicaOy  called  '^  youthful  tngedj^jetme-preader  and  gented  comedy,* 
such  as  Cassio,  Mercutio,  Orlando,  Don  Felix,  &c.  They  say  he  was 
particularly  handsome  and  ditsfn^uZ-looking ;  and  they  tdl  me  that 
marchionesses  and  duchesses  were  in  lore  with  him,  and  ni^tly 
i^ypeared  in  certain  seats  when  he  acted.  They  teU  me  this,  and  I 
receive  it  as  a  legend.  I  do  not  think  many  ladies  of  title  are  now-a- 
days  in  lore  with  our  theatrical  young  gentlemen.  They  say  that 
Spouter^s  appearance  and  manners  so  charmed,  that  the  Prince  Begent 
inrited  him  to  Carlton  House,  and  would  hare  proTed  an  inrsluable 
friend  to  him,  had  his  Royal  Highness  not  soon  discoTered,  what  was 
really  the  fact,  that,  beyond  a  handsome  person,  Spouter  had  no 
charm ;  that  he  was  a  dull,  soulless  person,  who  learnt  his  words  by 
rote,  and  repeated  them,  with  certain  oonTentoal  gestures^  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  their  real  signification. 

But  the  "  first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  with  all  his  fiiUy,  was  a  mudi 
better  judge  of  ability  than  half  his  subjects ;  and  by  huxHlreds  of 
families  Spouter  was  still  worshipped  and  invited.    There  is  a  portiait 
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of  him  by  Clint  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Roscius  Club ;  he  is 
standing  as  Mercutio,  in  the  celebrated  "  Queen  Mab  "  speech,  and  the 
animation  of  his  handsome  features  is  especially  well  rendered.  This 
picture  was  engraved,  and  all  the  young  ladies  of  thirty  years  ago  had 
a  print  of  Spouter  hanging  in  their  bed-rooms ;  those  young  ladies  are 
now  middle-aged  matrons ;  a  new  generation  has  arisen  which  knows 
not  Spouter ;  and  the  hook  in  the  wall  on  which  Mercutio  erst  hung, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  sweet  portrait  of  the  Rer.  Cyprian  Genuflex, 
ornamented  with  the  autograph  signature  of  the  darling  curate,  and 
the  date— ''Eve  of  Saint  Boanerges." 

Yes,  Spouter's  day  is  over.  He  is  an  old  man  now,  in  a  brown  wig ; 
but  he  doesn't  remember  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  so  pads  and  paints, 
and  tooths  and  calves  himself,  that  at  a  distance  he  does  not  look  above 
forty-five.  He  is  slightly  deaf,  too ;  and  so  accustomed  has  he  been 
to  nattery,  that,  whenever  a  lady  addresses  him,  and  he  has  not 
exactly  caught  what  she  said,  he  imagines  it  must  be  a  compliment, 
and  bows  his  head,  saying,  in  a  deprecating  manner, "  Oh !  you're  very 
kind,  but  I  am  no  longer  young  1" 

^  He  has  long  since  retired  from  the  stage,  and  gives  lessons  in  elo- 
cution. Looking  from  my  window  on  bright  summer  mornings,  I 
often  see  his  clients  at  Spouter's  door ;  heavy,  awkward  country  actors, 
who  have  received  traditional  accounts  of  Meroutio's  polished  elegance, 
and  have  come  up  for  tuition ;  Belgravian  curates  in  long  black  coats, 
high-buttoned  waistcoats,  and  linen  dog  collars  in  lieu  of  cravats. 
Inhere  is  the  sofa-pillow  transformed  into  the  dead  body  of  Ciesar,  and 
over  it  does  Horace  Mattins  speak  Antony's  Oration ;  then  does  Mr, 
Bellows,  of  the  T.  R.  Stockton-upon-Tees,  set  forth  that  his  name  is 
Nerval,  and  sneer  at  the  bucolic  disposition  of  his  parent 

These  are  some  of  the  characters  in  my  queer  world :  the  history 
of  the  others  must  be  reserved  for  some  future  occasion* 


INSCniPTlOX  PQU  THK  MANSION  OP  LORD  SEYMOUR. 

[OuE  readfin  may  remember  that*  some  yean  ago,  wbea  Lord  Seymour  waa 
Chief  of  the  Woods  and  Foreato,  Ami  Uicka,  au  old  squatter,  waa  expelled 
from  her  but  in  Uydo  Park,  by  his  lordabip'a  orders.  Maoh  sympathy  waa  ex- 
pi-eiaed  for  her  at  the  time.] 

This  mansion — the  owner  of  which  is  the  late 

Whig  Chieftain  of  Forest  and  Wood, 
Is  exactly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  spot. 

Where  Ann  Hicks's  hut  formerly  stood. 


«^iM.-s/V^'%A<<\/\/\A/H'%^WkA'W\.w>^ 
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Bi  Wakwwk  SnsouA 
{Wilh  IthutratioM  iy  At  iwtJIor.) 

JSItfG  th«  rdgn  of  <iim 
of  the  kinga  of  ladu^ 
whose  name  I  h^Te 
wholly  forgotten,  nor  is 
die  omisuon  of  *ny  great 
importance,  as  be  has 
I  nothing  whaterer  to  do 
with  Uie  story  I  am 
about  to  relate — there 
lived  in  a  small  town 
of  that  conntry,  called 
'  Jumbohlgungh,  or  Hie 
Peerless,  a  certun  par- 
veyor  of  tarts  and 
■weetstofi)  called  Uon- 
heezpiunah,  or  The  In- 
dustrious. 

Now,  this  Unnheef- 
pinnah  was  a  very  ridi 
old  fellow— so  rich,  indeed,  that  it  would  hare  made  a  sensiliTe  roan 
bilious  only  to  have  looked  on  him;  and  so  &t  withal  that  the  &me 
of  his  excessive  corpulence  had  been  trumpeted  as  {ar  as  Busson; 
a  funny  report  at  the  same  time  being  promulgated  that  the  head 
sheik  there,  cherished  latent  hopes  of  obtaining  his  body  surreptitiously 
after  death,  with  the  view  of  melting  it  down  for  torches  to  light  the 
great  mosque  with  ;  which  was  certainly  a  bright  idea. 

One  child  had  Uunheezptnuah  the  Industrious — a  daught«r — the 
motherless  Fan&ranade  I  And  I  will  fearlessly  maintain  that  the  most 
inquisitive  eye  shall  search  in  run  through  any  known  part  of  the 
globe,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  piur  of  lenses  which  the  ingeooity 
of  man  has  ever  constracted  fur  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  feminine 
loveliness  than  was  Fanfaranade — FanGuanade,  with  the  dork  hair 
and  the  bright  eyes,  cheeks  as  brown  and  shining  as  her  lather's  own 
rose-tarts,  and  teeth  whiter  than  his  snowy  lollipops. 

Small  marvel  that  the  witchery  of  so  pretty  a  face  had  addled  the 
brains  of  half  the  youths,  and  marred  the  fortunes  of  every  one  of  the 
maids,  in  the  little  town  where  she  lived :  small  marvel  that  it  had,  in 
particular,  so  eaten  its  way  into  the  very  core  of  the  heart  of  a  comely 
young  fellow,  who  kept  an  easy  shaving-shop,  directly  opposite  ita 
Other's  bakery,  and  effected  such  dire  havoc  in  that  simple  organ  ai 
no  amount  of  mental  fortitude  could  make  head  against,  or  in  the  least 
withstand.  Small  marvel  if  this  same  young  fellow,  giving  way  to  a 
heart-disease  of  the  moat  aggravated  kind,  iell  to  neglecting  his  busi- 
ness and  his  Giutomers,  in  order  to  loll  at  his  door  all  day,.gaping  m»- 
fUlly  with  open  mouth  at  Fanfaranade  the  unconscious,  as  ahe  lat 
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behind  her  father's  counter,  flapping  the  flies  off  the  confectionery  with 
a  great  circular  fan,  something  lUce  a  particoloured  warming-pan. 
Meckee  was  this  young  barber's  name,  and  soft  his  nature. 
One  day,  overpowered  by  emotions  of  the  most  tender  character,  he 
rushed  across  the  street  into  the  baker's  shop,  and  bought  a  pie.  It 
was  one  of  those  irreproachable  savoury  pies  which  had  done  so  much 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  Munheezpinnah  as  a  man  well-skilled  in 
the  cunning  contrivances  of  his  craft. 

As  Meckee  was  demolishing  the  tart,  with  a  mouth  watering  from 
excess  of  enjojrment,  he  was  simultaneously  devouring  Fanfsranade 
with  eyes  equally  moist  from  the  same  cause,  and  drinking  in  deep 
draughts  of  love  from  that  delectable  fount.  He  sighed  as  he  thrust 
the  last  fragment  of  the  tart  into  his  mouth,  threw  a  languishing  glance 
at  the  bluing  little  maiden,  and  reluctantly  departed. 

Next  morning  he  returned  and  bought  another  pie ;  and  so  on  the 
followiDg  day.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  in  time  that  he  was  inces- 
santly to  be  seen  hovering  about  the  baker's  counter,  like  a  bee  round 
a  honey-pot ;  and  tliat,  before  many  days  were  over,  he  had  seized  a 
pliant  hour,  declared  his  passion  for  the  nut-brown  Fanfaranade,  given 
way  to  the  wildest  paroxysms  of  delight  on  discovering  that  that 
passion  was  reciprocated,  and  made  himself  seriously  ill  with  the  quan- 
tity of  pastry  he  had  consumed  during  a  fortnight's  love-making. 

So  &r  all  was  well.  But  how  to  break  the  circumstances  to  Fan- 
faranade's  father?  There  was  the  difficulty;  and  at  the  first  thought 
it  appeared  an  insurmountable  one.  For  Munheezpinnah  was  possessed 
of  one  very  great  failing — an  inordinate  love  of  money ;  and  Meckee 
was  possessed  of  a  correspondingly  great  failing — the  absence  of  worldly 
goods.  He  had  foolishly  neglected  his  business  and  his  customers,  and 
they  had  returned  the  comphment  by  neglecting  him ;  so  that,  figura- 
tively speaking,  he  had  turned  the  comer,  and  was  now  got  a  disagreeably 
long  way  down  the  workhouse- side  of  that  street  which  has  been  deno- 
minated by  &cetious  spirits,  ^^  Queer." 

'*  Never  mind,"  said  Meckee,  closing  a  short  but  impassioned  con- 
versation with  Fanfaranade :  *'  He  can  but  refuse  his  consent ;  and 
even  then  we  shall  be  in  no  worse  a  plight  than  we  are  now.  I  think 
111  speak  to  him  at  once." 

Fanfaranade  bestowed  a  smile  of  encouragement  upon  her  lover : 
*'  Knowledge,"  said  she,  ''  is  better  than  surmise ;  and  true  courage 
knows  not  procrastination." 

"  Right,  pretty  one ! "  cried  Meckee,  giving  her  a  dozen  hearty  kisses. 
"  So  here  goes  for  a  candid  declaration  1 "  And,  with  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  he  passed  through  the  back  of  the  shop  into  the  bake- 
house, and  confronted  the  terrible  Munheezpinnah. 

That  famous  baker,  and  unapproachable  confectioner,  was  up  to  the 
elbows  in  dough  and  sugar :  indeed,  with  his  inflated  podgy  figure,  he 
was  not  unlike  an  ill-kneaded  lump  of  dough  himself;  and  there  was 
a  greasy,  slack-baked  look  always  pervading  him,  which  was  the  reverse 
of  pleasant  to  those  unaccustomed  to  his  society. 

'*  Hullo,  Lather-and-cut  I  What  do  you  want  here  ? "  cried  he, 
roused  from  his  occupation  by  the  young  barber's  abrupt  entrancei 
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and  glaring  at  bim  in  anything  but  an  enoonxaging  manner  from 
under  his  heavy  brows. 

And  lest  the  intelligent  reader  shonld  cavil  at  an  apparently  nnac- 
oonntable  ^^biiuquerie"  displayed  in  this  greeting,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  great  Munheezpinnah  accustomed  himself  at  all  times  to  a 
coarse  and  blunt  method  of  expression,  as  being  most  in  keeping  with 
his  other  characteristics.  Nature,  he  would  say,  has  given  me  an 
unusual  breadth  of  person ;  it  is  fitting  I  accompany  it  with  a  corres- 
ponding latitude  of  speech;  and  hence  it  was,  that  remarking  the 
crushing  effect  which  his  playful  personal  allusion  to  the  daily  avoca- 
tions of  Meckee,  had  produced  upon  that  gentleman,  he  Te]>eated  the 
dose  (with  an  eastern  vernacular  addendum)  as  follows :  -—  "  Lather* 
and-cut,  what's  the  row?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  your  daughter,'*  said  Medcee, 
humbly  inclining  his  elaborately-curled  head  I 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  against  her  ?** 

*'  Nothing,  O  Munneezpinnah !  but  everything  in  her  fiivonr.  I 
wish  to  marry  her." 

'*  Marry  my  daughter  I  *'  roared  the  confectioner,  perspiiihg  so 
copiously  with  indignation  at  this  superlative  piece  of  impudence,  that 
he  was  *  all  of  a  lather,'  as  Meckee  subsequently  observed  in  recalling 
the  scene.  "  Marry  my  daughter  I"  repeated  he,  taking  a  step  towards 
the  trembling  barber,  and  dusting  his  fingers  full  in  his  face,  **  Why, 
thou  presumptuous  wretch — thou  curtailer  of  unsavoury  beards,  hast 
thou  the  audacity  to  think  that  my  daughter  would  have  anything  to 
say  to  such  a  thing  as  thee  ?  Or  even  supposing  that  thy  smooth  faos 
(which  is  in  itself  an  excellent  joke  upon  thy  calling)  had  taken  her 
foolish  fancy,  that  I  would  support  her  in  so  liaiculous  a  whim  1  Young 
man,  be  advised  by  me.  G^  1  occupy  thyself  with  the  stirring  of 
soapsuds  and  the  pruning  of  bristles— my  daughter  is  not  for  thy 
mating.*' 

Meckee  was  exasperated,  but  not  discouraged  by  these  taunts.  **  I 
heed  not  thy  insults,"  said  he;  for,  O  Munheezpinnah, . thy  daughter 
loves  me." 

Beard  of  the  Prophet,  this  was  too  much !  "  By  all  that  is  good," 
cried  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  baker,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
kick  thee  from  my  shop.  Hold,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  iron; ; 
*^  hast  thou  in  thy  possession  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ?  " 

"  What  ? "  faltered  Meckee,  aghast  at  the  enormity  of  the  amount ; 
"  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  I  »  Great  Allah ;  is  there  such  a  sum  in  the 
world?" 

*'  That  is  the  dower  I  propose  to  give  my  daughter  on  her  marriage 
day."  said  ^lunheezpinnc^,  unconcernedly.  ^*  It  is  only  reasonable  I 
should  require  a  similar  amount  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom." 

"  Then  farewell,  Fanfaranade  1 "  sighed  Meckee,  oonvulaively.  "For 
I  have  not  a  twentieth  part  of  that  sum  in  my  possession." 

"  And  farewell,  Hope,"  added  Munheezpinnah,  derisively.  "  One 
month  from  to-day  Fanfaranade  is  to  be  wedded  to  Yahoo,  the  opnlent 
merchant  of  this  town." 
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"  A  beggarly  barber,"  quoth  he,  as,  after  having  conducted  his 
illsped  visitor  to  the  street-door,  and  bowed  him  out  with  a  great  deal 
of  mock  ceremony,  he  returned  to  his  labours ;  "  to  set  himself  up  as 
a  match  for  my  daughter ! "  And  he  laughed  so  immoderately  at  the 
rich  absurdity  of  the  conceit,  that  his  loud  mirth  reached  the  ears  of 
Fanfaranade  in  the  shop,  who  wondered  what  it  might  portend. 

It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  from  the  date  of  his  interview  with  the 
baker,  Meckee  saw  no  more  of  this  young  lady.  She  came  not  again 
behind  the  counter.  The  flies  ravened  unchecked  upon  the  pastiy 
and  lollipopS)  and  the  shop  lacked  its  fairest  ornament.  Meckee  became 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  one  whom  he  had  learned  to  value  more 
than  life.  He  took  long  solitary  walks  without  the  town,  at  eventidei 
and  lived  wholly  on  the  memory  of  Fanfaranade. 

One  sundown  he  had  protracted  his  stroll  to  an  unwonted  length, 
and  was  facing  about  with  the  intention  of  returning,  when  he  observed 
two  birds  in  the  air.  A  buhl- buhl  was  being  pursued  by  one  of  the 
larger  birds  of  the  country  ;  and  Meckee's  imagination  soared  with  his 
eyes  into  the  clear  twilight  firmament,  and  he  watched  them  with  an 
interest  increased  by  the  silence  that  reigned  around.  Anon,  the  birds 
swerved  in  their  course,  and  swooped  downward  in  the  direction  of  the 
barber,  the  pursuer  visibly  gaining  ground  (or  rather  air)  upon  the 
pursued. 

"  Go  it,  little'un,  like  bricks ! "  shouted  Meckee,  in  an  encouraging 
tone,  and  possessed  by  that  beautiful  spirit  of  imagery  which  would 
seem  to  be  innate  amongst  the  easterns.  The  birds  shortly  afterwards 
alighted  at  his  feet ;  and  the  buhl-buhl,  fatigued  with  her  flight,  and 
lamed  in  one  wing,  would  soon  have  flillen  a  prey  to  her  relentless 
enemy,  if  Meckee,  filled  with  compassion  for  her  helplessness,  had  not 
beaten  out  its  brains  with  his  walking-cane.  He  turned  to  look  for 
the  little  buhl-buhl  where  it  had  settled,  panting  on  the  ground,  and 
saw  only  a  venerable-lookiug  old  lady,  ^rith  a  long  hooked  nose,  and 
one  of  her  arms  supported  by  a  sling. 

Checking  Meckee's  involuntary  movement  of  surprise,  she  said,  in  a 
majestic  tone,  ''  Behold  in  me  the  fairy  Hullahbahlooh,  favourable  to 
mankind.  Having  a  little  dispute  this  morning  with  the  King  of  the 
Crenii,  touching  the  computed  age  of  the  world,  we  grew  at  last  so 
warm  in  argument  that  we  fell  to  blows  ;  and  finding  myself  rapidly 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  I  changed  myself  into  a  buhl-buhl,  and 
was  pluming  myself,  as  I  winged  away,  on  the  downy  move  I  had 
resorted  to,  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  genii,  when  I  discovered, 
to  my  dismay,  that  I  was  being  pursued  by  him  in  the  shape  of  a  much 
larger  and  more  knowing  bird,  and  should  speedily  have  been  destroyed 
by  his  arts,  had  it  not  been  for  your  timely  assistance.  Name,  there- 
fore, some  recompense  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me,  young 
ahaver  (*  Dear  me  I '  thought  Meckee, '  these  fairies  know  everything ; 
she  has  already  discovered  that  I  am  a  barber  *),  and  I  will  be  sure  to 
grant  it.     Don*t  be  afraid  to  ask  enough.** 

Meckee  thought  of  the  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  took  courage  to 
crave  that  sum  as  his  reward — explaining  at  die  same  time  the  purpose 
for  which  he  wanted  it. 
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The  old  lady  untied  a  small  leather-bag  from  her  girdle,  and  handed 
it  to  Meckee.  "  Here  is  what  you  require,"  said  she,  vrith  a  pleasant 
and  affiible  air.  *'  And,  to  show  you  that  I  estimate  your  service  at  a 
more  valuable  price  than  you  yourself  set  upon  it,  I  will  add  to  the 
gift  this  precious  talisman  (producing,  as  she  spoke,  a  thin  strip  of 
leather,  about  a  foot  in  length).  It  is  a  magic  strap ;  and  will  not  onlj 
serve  to  sharpen  your  razors,  but  is  possessed  of  such  wonderful  pro- 
perties that  it  will  make  everyone  subservient  to  your  will,  and  bestow 
upon  you,  at  once,  whatever  you  may  wish,  provided  it  be  pnt  to 
a  proper  use.     Farewell !  and  prosper  1  '*    And  so  she  vanished. 

"  Well,  I  am  in  luck's  way  to-night,  at  all  events  I "  mused  the  bewii* 
dered  Meckee,  as  he  wended  homewards  with  rapid  strides — but  not  one 
of  them  so  rapid  as  the  stride  he  had  just  made  from  poverty  to 
affluence. 

He  was  impatient  until  he  made  a  trial  of  the  powers  of  his  talis- 
man ;  and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  ^*  It  is  not  much  to 
look  at  in  the  way  of  ornament,**  said  Meckee,  apostrophising  the  stn^ 
"  so  I  hope  all  the  more  from  its  usefulness.** 

It  was  while  he  was  taking  down  his  shutters  the  next  morning, 
that  Meckee  made  the  foregoing  observation ;  and,  as  the  date  fixed 
for  Fanfaranade*s  marriage  with  the  opulent  Tahoo  wanted  but  one  day 
of  completion,  our  young  barber  attired  himself  with  extraordinaiy 
care,  and  watching  till  the  confectioner  came  out  to  open  his  shop  for  the 
day,  took  his  strap  and  his  carefully  frizzled  head  across  the  road,  and 
greeted  the  unexpectant  Munheezpinnah  on  his  own  threshold. 

At  first  that  celebrated  purveyor  of  tarts  and  sweetstufT  was  inclined 
to  ride  the  high  horse  with  his  opposite  neighbour,  but  the  moment  be 
clapped  eyes  on  the  twelve  inches  of  mystic  leather  which  dangled 
from  Meckee*s  right  hand,  he  quite  changed  his  tone,  and  saluted  him 
with  much  courtesy. 

^'  And  how*s  business,  0  young  man  ?  **  inquired  he,  as  he  ushered 
his  visitor  into  the  shop,  and  motioned  him  to  a  seat  therein* 

"  Pretty  well,  as  times  go,**  rejoined  Meckee,  in  an  off-hand  way. 
'*  I  come  to  claim  your  daughter's  hand.*' 

The  baker*s  breath  was  almost  stopped  by  the  amazement  engendered 
by  this  cold-blooded  announcement  *'  Then  you  have  obtained  the 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  ?  **  he  gasped  out,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
the  faculty  of  speech. 

"  I  have !  **  replied  Meckee.  '*  See,  here  they  are !  **  And  having 
cleared  a  sufficient  .space  upon  the  counter,  he  proceeded  to  tell  out 
the  money  in  tens  before  the  visual  orbs  of  the  astounded  Munheez- 
pinnah. "  There  I  **  he  said,  as  he  concluded  his  task,  and  threw  a 
triumphant  glance  upon  his  companion,  ''  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  the  amount ;  if  not,  count  the  pieces  yourself,  and 
see  that  none  are  wanting.** 

But  the  obsequious  pastrycook  declined  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  could  not  for  one  moment  question  the  irreproachable  honour  of 
his  esteemed  friend  Meckee,  whom  he  already  regarded  as  a  son. 

"  I  will  now,**  said  that  young  fellow,  with  a  lofty  air,  "  pay  my 
respects  to  the  charming  Fanfaranade,  if  I  have  your  permisfdon.**  And 
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thig  being  gndoosly  accorded  him,  he  went  into  the  rear  of  the  pre- 
misea  (thereto  conduoted  by  the  confectioner),  where  he  was  aooa 
engaged  in  a  Utt-a-tile  with  the  young  lady  in  question,  of  a  most 
agreeable  and  affectionate  character.  While  her  father,  notwithstand- 
ing hia  recent  protestations,  returned  to  count  carefolly  over,  piece  by 
pieoe,  the  money  which  Meckee  had  left  upon  his  counter. 

I  approach  the  end  of  my  story. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  h>  inform  the  reader  that  notiiing  was  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  the  opulent  Yahoo  ;  he  being  a  fiction,  exbting  only 
in  the  brain  of  the  aatute  Uunheezpinnah.  And  there  being  no  other 
obrtacle  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  lucky  barber's  marriage  with  Fan- 
branade,  the  ceremony  wai  speedily  consummated,  and  turned  out 
very  happily.  And  though  Meckee,  on  his  wedding-day,  hung  up  the 
talisman  which  the  good  fairy  Hullahbahlooh  had  given  him,  in  a 
coQspicaous  part  of  his  utting-room,  neither  then,  nor  afterwards,  had 
he  had  any  occasion  to  use  it ;  for,  as  his  wife  never  once  sought  to 
wear  the  breeches,  so  she  never  required  to  be  strapped. 

As  time  grew,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family  of 
boys  and  girls,  to  each  of  whom  the  fairy  Hullahbahlooh  bad  stood 
godmother,  presenting  them  with  suitable  gifts  ;  and  whenever  any  of 
these  httle  people  grew  more  obstreperous  than  was  compatible  with 
domestic  comfort,  Mechee  had  only  to  point  to  the  spot  where  his  strap 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  they  were  immediately  good. 

Time  grew,  and  Munheexpinnah  died,  and  one  of  the  barber's  sons 
succeeded  to  the  business,  which  he  carried  on  with  undiminished 
snccesa. 

Time  grew,  and  tlie  barber  himself  became  old,  and  retired  from 
beard-pruning  io  favour  of  another  of  his  sons;  and  then  hia  chief 
delight  was  to  sit  for  hours  every  day  gazing  fondly  upon  the  magic 
■trap,  which  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  his  happiness,  until  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  would  turn  to  his  faithful  partner,  and 
convubively  exclaim,  "  My  dear,  there  is  nothing  like  leather."  Which 
affecting  observation,  I  am  told,  has  since  passed  into  a  vulgar  and 
commonplace  adage. 

Time  grew,  and  Meckee  and  Fanfaranade  were  no  more,  and  then 
The  Magic  Strap  passed  into  the  possession  of  their  eldest-bom,  and 
has  ever  siace  been  retained  in  the  family, — 

And  BO,  my  story  is  ended. 


THE  WAITMG-EOOM. 


ExhibUar  (lo  Fintor)— Wall,  Sir,  what  do  yoa  Hook  of  it*  tgantl 
Viiiter — Thn  an  tstj  good,  but  thtr  wuit  uumition. 
SiAibilor—^peiikiog  to  a  mm  ImIqw)— BUI :  Wlod  np  ths  Bri^nd  I 

In  th*  Littrarj  Otuttle  of  September  ISth,  18G7,  there  ituidi  ■  long  posm  npon 
m  poUtioo^oonomiol  lubject,  in  which  ths  tuthor  eridmtlj  thinki  he  ii  displaj- 
tng  great  Mlarisal  foroe,  when  ha  ii  merelj  pioTiiig  hia  i^oranoa  of  tb*  ■pieawa  b* 
•oademna,  and  bu  elnnu;  ttnpiditr  m  a  toim  ipimwr.  Our  etgact  in  aUodiaf  to 
it  ia  not  ciitiaal,  but  tadrew  attention  to  a  Terj  peouliar  Uni^  in  nbich  the  ali^taBt 
printer'!  error  imcorr«cted  would  have  ted  to  the  moat  lamentable  rsaolts.  Ha 
writer  is  deacribing  ■  bill  diioaanter—*  jerj  obnoziooa  penonag^  of  oonna — wba 
ii  externally  piona,  and,  aa  the  line  ram — 

"  Oowi  to  *B  pew  in  Churob  after  hU  breekbat  of  eoM  grona^  fta* 
Vbt  reader  will  obserre  that  tha  omiaaion  of  Uw  apoatropbe  ( ' )  wo«Id  add  ft 
grace  to  the  line  which  the  suthor  certainly  naTer  dmamad  oL 

Teril;  the  Lord  hath  dellTered  our  critical  enemin  into  our  banda  I 

TThiu  on  the  aubject  of  printera'  enon,  we  may  mimticn  that  having  «ttm 
non  to  quote  the  well-known  line — 

"Tha  fair-haired  Martha,  and  Thereu brown,'' 
wa  had  the  greateat  difBculty  in  prerentitig  tha  printcre  eetting  np  the  "iHvmi'* 
with  m  capital  "  B,"  reuderiog  Uie  line— 

"  The  Mfhtirsd  Kartlia,  and  llignaa  Bnnm."  J.  H. 


yon  thin] 
Hamlet. 


a-i<fc— Aldtnaan 

Wdt  ia  Cnds  Tom'a  Cabin  the  moat  remarkable  work  thU  w 
— Bocanaa  it  wa«  written  by  Mr*.  Beeeher'i  Toe  I 
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Bins  UEMOISa,  HAXIUS,  IKD  OFIHIOMS  of  a  "TALET  DK  8HAH. 

BlHTlD  BT  JiM.  H.  Fmbwul. 

CHAPTEE  Xin. 

*LET  the  Ca.ptun  spetk,' 
croaked  the  crone  from  the 
other  ride  of  the  bed,  aa  I  tat 
there :  '  let  him  speak,  eh  I ' 

"  '  Mother,  mother  I  *  an- 
swered Mrs.  Smooth,  '  I  have 
waited  for  him  to  come,  waited, 
and  waited ;  now  he  is  here, 
do  not  upbraid  him.  Listen ! ' 
"  There  aremomen  tain  which 
we  live  years.  I  do  not  pnt 
that  forth  as  a  novel  observa- 
tion.  It  is  old,  but  it  is  a  fiict. 
It  is  like  the  piles  which  they 
dig  up  from  the  foundation  of 
a  bridge,  black  but  somid,  oak 
still,  though  fi-rehniidred  yean 
buried. 
"IliTed  years  in  those  few  moments  which  serred  for  the  interlo- 
cution of  the  two  women.     I  went  over  my  whole  life,  snccessful  to 

that  time — rising,  ever  rising,  till ■  There  the  cause  lay  ;  opposite 

her  was  her  moUier.  I  wished  that  I  could  have  repealed  the  law 
against  murder  for  a  short  time.  I  should,  my  dear  boy,  have  allowed 
my  temper  so  to  overcome  me,  that  I  should  have  taken  the  advantage 
of  the  repeal,  and  have  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  widow 
Molveeny. 

"  '  Speak,  indeed  I '  I  answered,  after  a  pause.  '  What  am  I  to  say  ? 
Wliy  am  I  here  7  Why  is  my  name  pnblioly  announced  in  the  papers, 
coupled  with  my  shame  and  my  disgrace  ?  ' 

"  I  noticed  that  my  wife  here  gave  a  very  deep  righ,  and  turned  her 
head  uneasily  ou  her  bed,  whilst  two  big  tears  ran  down,  not  her 
cheeks,  but  the  mdes  of  her  face,  and  were  lost  in  the  frills  of  her 
white  lace  nightcap.  She  closed  her  lips  tighter  and  tighter — but  for 
a  moment — and  then  opened  them  suddenly,  determined  to  speak. 

"  '  I  had  thought,  Ephrum — God  help  me  in  my  weakness  and  my 

seed — I  had  thought  that  your  journey  here  sprang  irom  a  different 

motive,  that  you  would  come  to  comfort  me,  and  to  tender  me  some 

TOL.  IT.  B 
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little  Bhred  of  love,  wHch  I  might  nugnify  and  live  on.  But  no  I  yen 
come  but  to  insult,  but  to  injnre,  but  to  wrong ;  you  are  » — — ' 

"  She  was  abont  to  iay  '  oowurd ' — abmrd  woman  1 — ^I  know  ihe 
was ;  but  ahe  broke  down  instead,  and  took  refnge  in  a  woman's  lait 
ni^ument,  a  ory.  Beally,  if  I  myself  had  not  be«i  ao  rny  4Mplj 
wronged,  I  might  haTe  pitied  her ;  for  she  loved  me,  '  nor  wai  ihe,' 
said  the  Captun  complaoestly,  '  enliiely  to  blaine  in  fAol  matter.* 

"  Poor  creetor,  poor  creetur  1 "  mnrmnred  my  uncle. 

"Very  poor,  indeed,  Benjamin,"  returned  the  Captain;  "and ye 
know  that  when  an  ugly  womaa  lovea  you,  she  does  lore,  and  no 
mistake."    But  to  proceed. 

" '  Tut,  tut,  tat  I '  oned  the  old  woman,  patting  her  daughtor  on  the 
back,  somewhat  as  one  would  pat  a  child.  'Mind  the  boy;  don't  wake 
him,  my  dear.  The  longest  day  will  hare  an  end ;  and  the  blsckot 
hoar's  before  Ihe  blessed  morning.  So  it  is  sure,  Honr,  dear.'  Tbe 
old  witch  had  been  wiping  her  own  eyes,  and  thoM  of  ner  dangbUr, 
as  she  sud  this,  modulatang  her  cracked  roioe  to  something  like  vHr 
neas.     Suddenly  the  old  hag  burst  out  upon  me  like  a  thnnda^^Jsp. 

"  '  Captain  1 '  she  shouted :  '  what  the  devil  do  you  oome  bne  fiv? 
Is  it  to  torment  this  poor  creature  ?  If  H  isn't,  fp«ke,  W)  by  tbaio«l 
of  the  Mulvanys,  Til ' 

"  The  thunder  was  over,  the  nonble  <  .  V»k« ; 

the  old  woman  fell  back  in  the  nursing  oh  a  honiil 

howling,  a  noise,  indeed,  to  which  my  wift  !«■    B^ 

I  not  been  a  man  of  nerre  I  should  not  h  ind  thia. 

Coward,  they  would  haveJcaUed  me.     1 1  and  had 

fought  a  dual  or  so.    I  would  rattiBi  hav  hun  k- 

muned  where  I  was.    It  was  my  clear  )d  eanae 

alone  which  sustained  me.  Uy  info  ceaaed  crying  flnt.  When  her 
mother  b^an,  she  pnlled  np  suddenly.  <Oo  on,  Captun  Smooth,' 
she  said  gently.     '  Tell  us  why  you  honoured  this  poor  roof?  ' 

"  Here  was  the  woman  insulting  me  at  every  word  t  Tite  aHght  iaflee- 
tion  which  she  gave  to  that  word,  '  honoured,'  out  me.  Tea,  armed  as  I 
was  by  my  own  cause,  it  yet  touched  me, 

"  '  i:3peak,'  said  I,  reverting  to  the  first  word  when  we  met  '  I  »ill 
■peak.     Do  yon  know  what  you  have  done,  Horatia?' 

"  '  Yes,'  she  sud,  with  a  deep  sigh.     '^  hare  married  yoiL* 

"  'And  have  ruined  me.  That  is  all,  simply  mined  me.  It  is  Ule  t* 
talk,  Horatia,  of  fighting  against  the  world.  A  man  cannot  weD  do 
that  when  he  is  married.  I  have  sold  my  oommisnon  to  pay  my  debt^ 
incurred  during  the  period  when  you  and  your  mother— -she  is  a  tittk 
gentler  now ;  stay  awhile,  and  she  will  eome  to^so  cruelly  deesred 
me.  I  am  now  upon  the  world.  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  ktepyoo, 
nor  live  with  you.  I  pardon  you,  for  your  gross  deceit,  but  that  is  all 
Nay,  I  will  provide  for  your  boy— it  is  a  boy-child,  I  think — npca  «< 
condition,  which  is — ' 

" '  What  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Smooth,  sharply,  hugging  the  child  still  wm 
closely  to  her  bosom,  and  moving  her  h^  ruue^y  on  her  pillow. 

" '  Why  this  7  and  I  hope  you  will  see  myiinexam|ded  gCBerasi^  k 
loaking  it.    lliat  you  will  ngn  a  peper,  denyfaig  onr  matiiag^  n^ 
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releasing  me  from  the  results  of  it  Something  of  this  sort  ttiiist  be 
done,  Horatia,  and  then,  when  all  is  done,  I  will  pay  you  down  five 
hundred.* 

"  '  Fire  hundred,'  gasped  the  woman. 

"  *  Say  a  thousand — one  thousand  pounds  I ' 

"  '  Captain  Smooth,  Captain  Smooth,*  in  her  hatred  of  me,  spuming 
my  noble  offer,  '  your  thousand  potmds  would  make  me  a  harlot,  and 
your  son  a  bastard.  I  will  not  do  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  dear 
child  I  would  have  let  you  go  for  nothing,  and  hare  hid  my  head  ih 
some  religious  house  until  I  died.  Not  for  long ;  oh  t  not  for  long.  I 
should  haye  died  soon,  very  soon :  but  I  shall  five  now.  J^ot  to  spite 
you,  you  poor  creature — you,  God  help  you,  and  open  your  poor  eyes— 
but  for  this  child.  This,  which  was  bom  in  sorrow,  and  is  a  child  of 
grief,  which  has  but  me  to  look  to  ;  which  wiQ  never  know  the  pressure 
of  a  father's  hand,  nor  see  a  kind  look  from  his  father's  eyes.* 

"  *  Go  away,  sir,'  she  continued ;  *  go  away,  you  bad  man,  do.  Yon 
add  insult  to  insult ;  injury  to  injury — ^it  is  past  now.**  She  pressed  her 
thin,  yellow  hand  upon  the  place  where  her  heart  shotdd  have  been,  h 
selfish  creature ;  and  then,  panting  fot  a  time,  pointed  suddenly  to  the 
door,  fell  backwards  on  the  bed.  'Mother,  mother f  she  cried,  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms  to  the  sobbing  beldame,  who,  in  her  turn,  put  her 
bony  arms  round  her  neck,  whilst  they  sobbed  in  concert 

'*  I  felt  slightly  at  a  discount  The  truth  was,  H  man  is  no  match  fbr 
two  women.  I  had  not  one  to  comfort  mCj  so  I  turned  from  the 
room,  and  left." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

WSnumi  THB  OAFFAIir  MBSTB  WITB  ALLOEB. 

*'  The  reception  which  my  very  handsome  and  very  liberal  proposition 
met  ¥rith  somewhat  shocked  me;  but  I  reflected  that  I  was,  mdeed,  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  Here  was  I,  ready  to  sacrifice  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  very  small  fortune,  on  purpose  to  free  myself  from  a 
tie  in  which  I  had  unwittingly  been  entrapped;  and  here  were  the 
entrappers,  talking  about  morality,  and  Heaven  knows  what,  and  acting 
just  as  if  they  were  the  injured  parties.  There  are  some  scenes  in  life, 
Plantagenet,  which  would  be  intensely  comic,  if  they  were  not  so  veiy 
serious  in  their  consequences.  This,  I  think,  was  one  of  them.  My 
sense  of  honour  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  had  a  philosophic  smile  of  won- 
derment at  the  absurdity  of  these  two  women  on  my  face,  as  I  stood 
outside  the  door.**  ^ 

"  Larry  M'Shane,  or  Mhister  M*Shane,  as  he  called  himself— when 
win  an  Englishman  be  able  to  give  an  idea  in  print  of  the  inimitable 
pronunciation  of  the  sister  country  ? — Larry  M^Shane  stood  outside. 
One  keen  eye  was  upon  mine,  and  one — ^for  he  looked  two  ways  at 
once — ^was  fixed  upon  the  lower  part  of  my  face." 

"  *  The  M'haster  ses,  will  it  plaise  you  to  come  to  lunch ;    ye'U  be 


hungry  afther  your  jumee.' 
"  *  Good,'  said  I,  partly  to 


Larry  and  partly  to  myself.     I  wanted  to 

R  2 
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make  the  master's  acquaintance.  'Pray,  my  man,  wliat  relation  does  tke 
master  bear  to  that  lady,  up  stairs?* 

'' '  Is  it  cousenship  y*re  aflher  meaning?'  I  nodded.  '  Tben  its  her 
neace  that  he  is :  I  mane  he's  hur  Uncle  surely.  I'll  be  afther  telling 
'im  yu're  ready ;'  and  away  Misther  M'Shane  bolted  down  the  stain, 
slipping  through  the  spring-door,  which  nearly  shut  itself  on  my 
nose. 

"  Every  one,  I  hold,  should  prepare  himself  for  battle  when  placed 
in  such  circiunstances  as  I  was.  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  a  pair  of  small 
but  excellent  pistols  which  I  carried ;  I  pulled  up  my  shirt  collar,  and 
arranged  my  cravat,  and  passed  my  fingers  through  my  hair.  First 
appearances,  my  dear  boy,  are  everything ;  and  I  had  too  much  tt 
stiJ^e  to  neglect  so  important  a  feature.  By  the  time  that  I  was  My 
prepared,  I  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where  Lany  stood, 
with  one  hand  occupied  with  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  the  other 
by  a  long-necked  bottle,  such  as  one  might  expect  to  be  full  of  some 
foreign  wine.  '  This  way.  Captain,'  said  he,  pushing  open  the  door,  and 
holding  it  backwards  with  his  foot,  so  that  I  might  pass. 

''I  followed.  The  door  did  not,  as  I  expected,  lead  into  a  room, 
but  into  a  narrow  corridor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  half-open  door 
showed  me  the  office  of  the  solicitor  Mulveeny. 

'*  I  was  particularly  cautious  in  passing  the  passage  to  let  my  foot 
&11  firmly  and  heavily.  On  the  left  hand,  two  windows  opened  upon 
a  section  of  a  garden,  the  occupants  of  the  house  having  made  the 
most  of  it,  and,  by  means  of  this  corridor,  having  connected  it  with  the 
long  slip  of  an  office  into  which  I  was  introduced. 

"  There  is  something  very  disheartening  both  in  the  smeU  and  look  of 
the  office  of  a  lawyer ;  but  if  anything  can  make  it  more  so,  it  is  the  &ct 
of  the  occupants  having  very  little  to  do.  I  think  this  was  Uie  case  with 
lawyer  Mulveeny.  His  office  was  papered  with  a  light  green  paper,  in 
many  places  soiled,  mouldy,  and  dropping  from  the  wall.  Law  books 
lined  the  walls,  but  none  of  them  of  a  new  date.  The  very  almanam 
I  noticed  were  two  years  old,  and  had  evidendy  been  procured  at 
second-hand.  Two  plaster  images  of  celebrated  people  in  the  profes- 
sion, with  their  heads  screwed  upoti  one  side,  as  to  look,  if  possible, 
more  cunning  than  they  were,  nodded  at  each  other  from  opposite 
book-cases.  A  round-tablei  capable  at  one  time  of  revolving  easily, 
but  now  squeaky  and  ricketty,  stood  in  one  comer,  with  a  few  dusty 
papers,  tied  with  tape  which  was  faded,  and  written  with  ink  which 
had  become  almost  invisible,  and  a  small  pile  of  tin  boxes,  with  names 
ostentatiously  painted  on  them,  filled  up  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  farthest  from  the  fire ;  while,  at  the  opposite  end,  sat  Mr.  Hnl- 
^eeny  the  elder,  at  a  long  green-baize  table,  which  had  been  partly 
covered  with  a  tray  and  cloth.  A  few  knives,  half  of  a  cold  fowl,  split 
down  the  middle,  and  evidently  from  a  tavern  or  a  pastrycook's,  and 
a  jug  of  ale,  with  white  foafm  on  the  top,  together  wifli  the  thin- 
necked  bottle,  completed  the  preparations  for  our  luncheons. 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  not  alone.  By  his  side,  and  bending  down 
and  whispering  something  in  his  ear,  was  a  tall  slim  young  fellow,  with 
a  profusion  of  light  hair,  very  nearly  red  indeed,  which  instead  ol 
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being  cut  in  the  Brutus  fasliion,  was  parted  down  the  middle,  giving 
to  a  countenance  which  wanted  firmness,  a  soft  weak  appearance, 
which  I  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  me. 

"  The  old  gentleman  rose.  The  young  one  stood  upright.  I  halted 
at  the  door.  *  Captain  Smooth,'  said  the  elder,  *  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself  and  my  son,  Saul  —  senior  and  jimior.  Our  name  is  Mid- 
▼eeny.*     I  sincerely  wished  it  had  not  been  so,  but  I  merely  bowed. 

*  I  have  the  honour  of  being  your  cousin  hj  marriage,  Captain,'  broke 
in  Junior. 

"  *  He  knows  that  well  enough,  Mick,*  said  the  senior  with  a  grin, 

*  and  he  does  not  come  here  to  talk  compliments.'     '  Indeed  not,'  said  I. 

"'Very  well,  Captain,  then,'  said  he,  *  break  groimd,  then,  and 
lunch.  Pray  help  yourself  to  that  wing,  and  is  it  ale  or  Burgundy 
yon  drink  with  it  ? ' 

**  I  should  have  preferred  water.  My  throat  was  as  dry  as  a  rasp. 
The  fowl  was  not  much  better,  so  that  I  flew  to  the  ale  in  relief,  and 
drank  a  glassful  of  very  poor  stuff  eagerly.  *  I  am  sick,'  said  I,  *  of  French 
wines,  and  of  everything  French :  Mr.  Mulveeny,  junior,  will  probably 
take  some.'  I  pushed  the  bottle  to  him,  and  the  cub  seized  it  and 
half  emptied  it  in  a  tumbler.  He  must  have  had  a  considerably 
.stronger  stomach  than  mine,  for  when  I  tasted  it  afterwards,  it 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  bottle  of  red  ink,  grown  flat  firom 
being  uncorked." 

The  Captain  here  applied  himself  to  a  strong  glass  of  his  favourite 
Hollands- and- water,  to  wash  away  the  remembrance  of  the  sour 
draught. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MB.  SMOOTH  GIVES  A   DIB8EBTATI0N   UPON  nOSPITALITT. 

"  You  are  fast  approaching  a  marriageable  age,  my  affectionate  son," 
said  my  father,  with  a  mock  gravity,  interrupting  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  "  and  you  must  allow  me  to  use  the  privilege  of  an  old 
man  " — he  here  gave  a  sigh — "  of  an  old  man ; "  he  sighed  more  heavily 
than  before. 

My  tmcle  sighed,  too,  and  passed  his  heavy  hand  over  his  white 
hair.  The  Captain  noticed  the  action.  "And  allow  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  point  a  moral,  and  to  gossip,  sometimes,  as  I  unravel  '  my 
weaved  up  follies,' " 

"  Shakespere,"  grunted  my  uncle,  approvingly,  as  the  finely-turned 
phrase  dropped  from  my  father's  lips.  "  Ah,  Ephraim,  Ephraim,  we 
are  growing  old." 

Old  !  Heavens  I  do  not  all  of  us  grow  old — was  I  not  growing 
old,  too  ?  Is  it  not  natural  enough  in  this  world  of  petty  triumphs 
^d  of  real  pains  to  grow  old  ?  Is  there  not  some  comfort  in  it — ^why 
do  we  all  dread  this  age  ?  Is  it  because  none  of  us  know  how  to  grow 
pld  gracefully,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  life  we  sigh  fo^:  having  yr^ted 
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OUT  short  holiday  in  the  sunshine,  when  we  look  towards  that  evemng 
which  comes  wi&out  a  twilight  and  of  a  sudden  ?  Let  us  grow  old  and 
be  glad.  When  we  have  ^pped  the  flesh  firom  off  the  soul,  we  shall 
not  care  who  is  up  or  down  in  this  world  of  shams — who  is  out  or  in ; 
who  is  making  ten  thousand  pounds  by  his  acute  speculation,  or  who 
is  losing  a  princely  fortune  by  his  folly.  The  man  who  wins  is  right 
here ;  he  who  loses  wrong  and  foolish.  Let  us  grow  old,  and  that 
quickly :  they  tell  us  the  memory  is  short,  and  that  one  does  not 
observe  much.  If  so,  we  shall  forget  the  kind  actions  our  dear  Mends 
have  done  us;  we  shall  not  remember  how  Smith  cheated  nor 
Brown  cajoled  us ;  how  Jenkins  found  out  our  marketable  value  to 
the  fraction,  and  Jones  bit  us  behind  our  back,  and  said  that  it  was 
his  ''  duty'^  to  d  >  so.  We  shall  learn  to  know,  by  being  just  as  selfish 
ourselves,  the  true  value  of  selfish  men.  Tom  bought  you,  Dick  sold 
you.  Will  praised  you,  and  Thomas  maligned  you;  all  for  their  own 
pir^ate  ends  and  aims.  You  were  hurt  when  you  discovered  these 
little  things — ^Alas,  Time  and  Age  shall  show  you  greater  truths ;  and 
day  by  day  will  strip  each  rag  of  clothing  from  this  bombast  world. 
The  earth  will  not  be  so  fresh,  the  wines  will  not  be  so  g^ustatire,  the 
skies  so  clear,  the  women  so  handsome,  nor  the  men  so  true.  There 
will  come  a  time,  my  brother,  when  you  will  think  all  this,  and  yet 
know  that  the  thing9  are  the  same  as  they  always  were,  and  that  youth 
only  intoxicated  you  once  as  it  does  a  hundred  others  now. 

Fie  on  it !  'tis  the  old  cry.  K  there  be  beauty  in  the  diangmg 
seasons,  if  there  be  loveliness  in  the  flowers  which  follow  in  the  cir- 
cling passage  of  the  sim,  then  is  age  beautiful  as  youth,  and  man- 
hood, with  its  full  vigour,  to  be  loved  as  much  as  the  primal  freshness 
of  the  babe.  A  bitter  season  is  our  youth  sometimes,  mordant  and 
nipping,  like  a  late  spring ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  bid  the  world  good- 
bye, nor  mourn  for  past  hours,  which  can  no  more  return  than  the 
sigh  we  gave  forth  yesterday. 

Whilst  I  meditated  in  this  way,  my  fiither  and  Benjamin  Smooth 
plunged  into  deep  thought,  both  mourned  more  aniiquorum  apon  atime 
which  I  have  before  said  neither  of  them  could  reciJl ;  and  before  they 
had  regained  their  composure  a  third  person  made  his  appearance — 
no  one  less  than  Mr.  Chowle — with  a  special  invitation  for  Captain 
krinooth  to  "  a  religious  tea."  I  do  not  know  how  many  very  great 
and  very  good  men  were  to  be  there ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the 
Captain  positively  refused  to  go.  "  I  know  how  it  will  be,  Chowle," 
said  he,  "  you  and  I  will  be  thrust  into  a  comer,  to  make  room  for 
Bragshaoks,  the  celebrated  traveller;  Smear,  the  teller  of  experiences; 
and  young  Ivory  Black,  the  converted  atheist,  who  can  say  nothing 
bad  enough  of  himself.  These  people  will  carry  off  the  belL  You  and 
I,  my  excellent  Chowle,  had  better  reserve  ourselves  for  higher  game.** 
Mr.  Chowle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  with  an  oily  smile,  said  some- 
thing about  his  being  everything  to  everybody,  and  about  preaching 
m  season  and  out  of  season,"  establishing  a  comparison  between  him- 
»«lfaad  St.  Paul,  which  he,  not  I,  thought  complete. 

^.^*  j^t.^®  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^P  ^  limp-brimmed  hat,  and 
Taoated  the  room. 
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^'But  your  frtHeri"  cries  the  reader,  "hath  said  nothing  about  hos- 
pitality." Trulyi  Be  hath  not.  What  he  said  demands  a  chapter 
toit8d£ 


CHAPTEB  XYL 

OAFTADT  SMOOTH  UFON  HOBFITALXTT;  TBA  ASt>  TXA-FABTHB. 

The  captain,  who  was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  suavity  but  for  his 
equanimity,  quickly  recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  stirring  (blandly  smiling' as  he  did  it)  his  tea,  took  again, 
as  he  said,  the  privilege  of  age  to  kindly  warn  me  against  society. 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "  if  I  have  any  good  qualities  I  speak  mo- 
destly, for,  you  know  imperfection  is  human,  and  I  do  not  escape  it  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  mortals — and  I  am  aware  of  my  weakness,  sir ; 
if  I  have  any  good  qualities,  they  lie  in  my  affection  ror  my  family,  of 
which  you  and  Benjamin  are  now  the  sole  respresentatives.  As  for 
Benjamin,  hia  character  is  formed.  I  used  to  hope  to  make  something 
of  him^  but  that  hope  has  died  out.  He  is  bitten  with  that  exceedingly 
stupid  thing  religion,  an  article,"  said  my  father,  patronisingly,  "  an 
article  which  a  gentleman  never  takes  up. 

**  If  therefore,  naturally  revert  to  you,  and  upon  vour  entry  into  life 
would  warn  you  upon  one  or  two  things :  one  of  the  first  of  these  is 
upon  your  conduct  at  tea-parties — ^those  little  assemblies  to  which  pre- 
sentable and  marriageable  young  men  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
being  asked,  and  at  which  mothers,  who  have  an  eye  to  the  ftiture, 
geneSrally  manage  to  take  them  in.  If  there  be  any  party  which  a  young 
man  should  dread,  it  is  a  tea-party,  small  and  select,  whereat  another 
▼oung  gentleman,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  awful  plunge, 
is  seated  by  the  side  of  his  Duldnea.  The  amorous  swain — ^why  the 
deuce  we  use  that  odioiis  word  at  all  I  don't  know — the  amorous  swain 
serves  as  a  decoy  duck.  The  young  fellow,  who  has  been  invited  by 
the  kindest  little  pink  note,  sousUgni  in  every  other  word,  finds  his 
heart  beating  and  his  head  turning :  the  young  lady — ^who  by  the  way 
may  think  hun  a  muff — cannot  help  being  einpressie;  the  officiating 
high  priestess,  the  mamma,  bustles  about,  and  turns  the  conversation 
upon  such  ddightftdly  bewildering  themes,  and  the  end  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  young  gander  is  caught.  Very  likely  he  was  not  worth 
oatchfng ;  but  caught  he  is. 

*'  My  dear  father,  surelv  all  mothers  do  not  do  so  ?  nor  are  aU  young 
ladies"*^!  sighed  as  I  said  it,  and  the  image  of  one  came  into  my  head 
*-  of  one  who  is  all  purity  and  all  virtue — "  willing  to  marry  any  one 
who  first  proposes." 

"  Try  them,"  said  my  fiither,  grimly.  "  Do  you  think  that  one 
woman  out  of  ten  has  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  a  good  offer ;  that 
is,  an  offer  which  is  superficially  good  only  ?  Why  the  very  triumph 
of  getting  married  before  Miss  Smith  is  quite  sufi^cient  reason  to  make 
one  hundred  Miss  Joneses  marry  a  man  who  may  be  a  drunkard  or 
may  be  in  the  'Gazette'  in  twelve  months  firom  the  date  of  the  license." 

''  Now  do  you  really  state  that  as  your  conviction  ?" 
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^'  The  Captain  is  in  the  right,"  said  Benjamin;  "  I  myself  am  a  single 
man,  simply  because  I  could  not  £nd  one  girl  who  would  marry 
me  simply  for  mysdf,  A  dozen  would  have  married  me ;  but  they 
would  have  married  any  one.  A  half  dozen  "^ould  have  turned  out 
good  wives,  but  they  were  so  preciously  careful  about  a  settlement. 
Two  or  three  were  very  nice  people  and  very  charming,  accomplished, 
and  ladylike  ;  but  they  were  so  precious  genteel  that  I  would  not  hare 
them  on  no  account  And  so  here  am  I,  an  old  bird,  without  a  mate, 
ready  to  hop  the  twig  wheneyer  God  pleases. 

"  Benjamin,*  said  the  Captain,  "  in  his  symbolical  language,  haa  told 
you  a  good  deal  of  truth.  We  have  happily  outlived  the  very  atapid 
and  pastoral  idea  of  loving  for  love's  sake ;  and  so  young  people,  when 
they  are  wise,  do  as  their  parents  bid  them.  That  is  why  I  tell  yon 
to  beware  of  teaparties.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  will  be  csog^tb 
There  is  nothing  will  prove  the  truth  of  my  remark  to  you  so  much  as 
the  feat  of  your  getting  married,  when  you  will  find  ^t  your  invita- 
tions to  a  'little  music'  are  marvellously  few.  Society  must  help  itael£ 
We  do  not  act  now-a-days  like  that  rich  gentleman — a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  no  doubt — ^Mr,  WhatVhis-name,  in  the  parable?  Bless  me, 
you  luLow,  Benjamin." 

''  Dives,**  returned  the  saddler,  laconically,  and  in  one  syllable. 
"Yes,  Dives,"  answered  my  fiither,  correctively,  ''who  invited  his 
friends  to  feast  sumptuously.     Bless  you,  people  do  not  invite  their 
friends.     It  is  only  the  simple  ones  who  do  that     The  people  whom, 
by  the  way,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  imitate,  merely  ask  those  who 
will  ask  them  back,  whose  company  they  prize,  and  whose  cards  will 
look  well  in  the  basket ;   and  last,  who  will  be  likely  to  retam 
the  compliment     Young  unmarried  men  cannot  do  the  latter.     They 
are,  therefore,  asked  now  solely  for  two  reasons.     One  is,  because  thej 
can  sing  a  song ;   and  the  other,  because  they  are  marriageable.     I 
am  happy  to  say,  Plantagenet,  that  you  cannot  do  the  first     No  gen- 
tleman ever  thinks  of  singing ;  it  is  effeminate  and  silly,  and  the  sttmnge 
contortions  it  subjects  the  mouth  too  are  positively  cruelly  ridicoloos. 
You  can,  therefore,  only  be  asked  for  the  latter.     I  would  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  be  careful." 

"I  am  not  quite  certain  about  what  you  said  about  singing, 
Ephraim,"  ejaculated  the  saddler ;  "  why  should  not  a  man  sing— e^e- 
cially  if  it  be  psalms?  " 

'^  Psalms ! "  cried  the  Captain,  starting  with  horror.  "  Good  Gaud  1 
Benjamin,  what  you  do  you  mean  ?  I  put  it  to  you.  Do  you  tKiwy 
that  any  officer  or  gentleman,  at  all  known  in  any  circle,  of  any  Um  or 
fashion,  and  who  was  ever  presented  at  court,  would  be  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  so  insane  an  action.     Benjamin,  you  frighten  me  !** 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

A  UTTLI  MOBI  TBA.N  KDf,  AKD  LEBS  THAK  KUTD. 

<<  Whkm  we  were  sufficientlj  warmed,  without  poor  ale  and  wretched 
pretence  of  claret,^  continued  the  Captain,  '*  I  pushed  the  bottle  away 
from  me,  rather  with  disgust  than  with  repletion,  and  remarked  that 
it  was  cold." 

'''Draw  near  the  fire,  Captain,'  said  the  elder.  The  younger 
wheeled  away  the  office-table  to  give  me  room,  but  I  declined.  '  d^ie 
trath  is,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  I  want  to  come  to  business.' 

«< Business,  eh!'  said  the  elder  Mulveeny,  pricking  up  his  ears. 
'  What  business  is  it  ?  Have  ye  an  Irish  lawsuit,  Captain;  have  ye 
oome  into  a  fortune,  or  do  you  want  to  settle  something  on  your  wife  ?' 

*' '  Or  does  the  Captain,'  cried  the  young  man,  shrewdly,  <  want  to 
settle  his  wife  ? ' 

"I  was  startled  with  the  sudden  question.  I  hesitated,  and  was 
nlent.  -  I  could  hear  the  crackling  and  spitting  of  the  new  wood  in 
the  damp  little  office,  and  the  rasping  of  Mr.  Larry's  shoe-brushes  out- 
side, as  he  polished  some  of  the  Mulveenys'  boots,  and  beguiled  himself 
with  an  Anglo-Irish  song:— 

" '  Oh  1  Biian  0*Lmn  had  no  watch  to  put  on, 
So  be  got  him  a  turnip,  and  scooped  bim  out  one ; 
Thin  he  popped  blm  a  cricket  right  under  the  skin — 
<  Ooh  1  tbey'n  think  it's  a  ticking '  cried  Brian  O'Linn.* 

"*GadI'  said  I,  'listen:  really  your  fellow  doesn't  sing  badly. 
He'd  make  his  fortune  very  quickly  in  London  as  a  street-singer. 
Very  ingenious  of  the  gentleman  mentioned.  Well,  yes,'  I  returned, 
smartly,  to  the  question ;  *  yeSj  I  do  want  to  "  settle  "  my  wife :  can  you 
help  me  ? ' 

'^  I  turned  round  to  the  more  likely  young  lawyer — rather,  I  thought, 
the  greater  villain  of  the  two — when  I  put  this  question. 

"  *  Why,  ha !  umph ! '  said  he,  *  the  question  is  rather  abrupt.  How 
can  we  help  you  ?     Ton  my  word ^ 

" '  And  upon  my  word,  Saul,'  interrupted  the  old  man,  angrily,  in 
my  young  days  I  would  have  shot  the  man  who  proposed  such  a  thing 
where  my  cousin  was  concerned.' 

"  *  Wdl,'  said  Saul,  *  there  is  one  thing,  father,  1  do  not  love  her  well 
enough  to  fight  for  her.' 

*' '  If  the  gentleman  wishes,'  said  I,  producing  my  pistols,  and  laying 
them  on  the  table,  '  I  am  quite  ready.' 

"  *  Much  more  ready,'  cried  Saul,  '  than  I  am,  my  dear  captain.  I 
think,  father,  what  he  says  is  qidte  reasonable.  I  always  told  aunt  and 
Eoratia  what  their  fine  notions  would  come  to.  It  is  not  eveiy  woman 
with  such  a  figure-head  as  cousin  who  can  capture  a  man.  The  case 
seems  here  to  be  that  the  captain — a  gentleman,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  who 
lives  by  his  wits * 

*^  *  Exactly  so,  my  engagbg  young  friend,'  s^id  I ;  '  I  am  not  the  only 
ftUow  who  do^  so  either/ 
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"  f.  Well  then,'  oontinaed  Saul,  '  I  stick  to  the  Saxon  pioTeri), 
business  is  business.  We  never  receiyed  anything  from  Hozatis.  She 
was  never  much  good  to  us :  she  will  be  less  now — ^her  game  is  up. 
The  captain  has  married  her,  and,  of  course,  must  keep  her ;  but  if  he 
takes  care  to  arrange  matters  well,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have 
a  ehanoe  again* 

'' '  An  extremely  sensible  speech,  sir,'  I  said.  '  Ton  speak  like  a 
man  of  business.  Tour  eloquence  may  persuade  your  cousin,  where  I 
should  faiL  Now,  with  me,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  I  have  Just  offived 
Mrs*  Smooth  a  large  sum,  a  very  large  sum ;  indeed  two-thirds  of  a 
little  fortune,  which  I  have  just  come  into,  if  she  will  set  me  free.  Toa 
lawyers  might  arrange  it.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the  sum  is 
one  thousand  pounds.* 

'^'A  thousand  pounds  1'  died  the  old  gentlemaoi  starting  up; 
'with  that  sum  in  ready  money  in  hand,  what  might  one  do?  Here, 
in  Irehmd,  one  might  make  thirty  per  cent,  and  good  security ;  good 
security,  Captain  Smooth — ^three  hundred  per  annum.  Quite  a  hand- 
some allowance  for  a  woman.' 

''  ^  If  she  would  only  be  wise,'  suggested  Saul  Mulveeny.  '  She  was 
always  a  headstrong,  stupid  creature,  but  I  have  something  which  will 
cure  that.' 

"'What  is  it?'  cried  I;  'I  am  eager  to  escape  the  messlhan 
fidlen  into.' 

*' '  An  instrument,'  said  SauL 

" '  Legal,  of  course  ? '  Saul  nodded ;  and  opening  one  of  the  tin 
boxes,  produced  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  parchment.  '  There  it  is»'  cried 
he,  holding  it  over  his  head,  '  It  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds  to  yon, 
Captain.' 

"  I  rose,  and  clutched  eagerly  at  it. 

'^ '  No,  thank  you,'  said  Said,  with  a  grin  upon  his  eSbminate  &ce. 
'No,  thank  you.  We  do  not  do  things  in  that  way.  Money £nt> 
money  down,  or  else  agreement.' 

"  '  Tou're  right  sir,'  said  I,  coolly,  '  one  must  be  cautious  with  men 
who  sell  their  relatives ;  it  is  as  well  that  I,  too,  should  be  sure  before 
I  purchase.  If  you  please,  I  will  go,  and  will  call  again  to*morrow. 
Tou  can,  in  the  meantime,  consider  the  propriety  of  letting  me  know 
the  exact  nature  of  your  proposition.  If  you  can,  in  any  way,  legallj 
dissolve  or  annul  my  marriage  with  Miss  Horatia,  why,  very  good— 
the  money  is  yours.  If  not,  why  then  I  must  apply  elsewhere.  I  am 
a  desperate  man — I  have  a  strong  reason  for  wishing  myself  to  be  a 
free  one.  Tou,  possibly,  can  aid  me.  Consider  this ;  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  hospitality,  and  withdraw.'  So  saying,  I  made  a  polite 
bow  to  my  two  new  connexions,  and,  taking  up  my  hat,  withdrew. 
I  would,  my  dear  Benjamin,  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  beforehand 
to  know  what  that  document  contained,  but  I  was  not  the  man  to 
exhibit  my  feelings  to  the  old  lawyer  and  his  ravenous  cub. 

"  Here  was  a  pretty  family,"  continued  the  moralising  captain,  "into 
which  I  had  fallen.  An  uncle  and  a  cousin  who  were  ready,  and  thit 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  sell,  for  a  miserable  sum  of  nioney,  a  relation 
who  was  helpless,  and  who  depended  on  theoL    My  finer  £wliD(P 
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would  not  let  me  do  that  Had  Mrs.  Smooth  been  a  relation  of  mine, 
and  any  one  had  wished  to  discard  her,  it  would  have  been,  with  me, 
cause  enough  to  declare  war  to  the  knife.  But  these  mercenary 
wretches  were  ready  enough  to  part  with  what  little  honour  may  be 
supposed  to  reside  m  an  Insh  lawyer's  breast  for  a  pittance — for  the 
sum  which  a  man  could  win  at  billiards.  Ugh  I  the  wretches.  As  I 
went  home,  I  assure  you  that  I  congratulated  myself,  and  that  strongly, 
upon  my  superior  organisation,  which  saved  me  from  such  baseness ; 
and  I  l^ewise,  curbing  my  impatience  as  well  as  I  could,  comforted 
myself  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  and  a  cigar ;  the  former  I  found 
good,  the  latter  very  bad ;  and  tried  to  dream  and  meditate  upon  my 
dear  little  Amy.  I  was,  I  felt,  doing  everything  I  could  for  her.  I  was 
glad  to  think  that  she  had  money  sufficient  for  us  both ;  for  had  I  not 
seen  that  very  day  the  baseness  to  which  the  want  of  it  will  reduce 
anyone  1  We  are  all  striving  for  it,  one  way  or  another.  It  has  a  dif- 
ferent value  in  the  eyes  of  different  men;  but  we  all  want  it. — What 
could  that  document  contain  ?  ^ 

(Tq  he  eotUifnuecL) 
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Bt  thi  Author  of  "SKsroSM  of  Oahtabs." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  vacation  ramble  through  the  United  States, 
to  refresh  myself  for  the  possible  briefs  which  may  await  me  upon  my 
return,  I  have  chanced  to  light  upon  a  certain  pleasant  resting-place, 
called  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York.  This  stupendous  building, 
facing  Broadway,  somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  excites  the 
curiosity  of  the  passing  stranger,  who  would  probably  take  it  for  the 
American  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  if  its  walls,  instead  of  stone,  were 
only  constructed  of  glass.  As  it  is,  his  impression  will  possibly  be 
that  it  unites  the  Mimsion  House,  the  State  Bank,  the  coiirts  of  law, 
and  all  the  public  offices,  under  one  roof.  Great  will  be  his  astonish- 
ment, on  approaching  the  doorway,  to  see  the  words  *'  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel "  standing  out,  in  gold  letters,  over  it.  As  this  enormous  cara- 
vansera  seems  to  be  open  at  all  hours,  and  to  all  comers,  to  ramble, 
smoke,  and  spit  over  it  at  their  pleasure,  I  think  that  we  could  not  do 
better  than  devote  five  minutes  to  a  stroll  together  through  the  interior 
marveb  of  the  place. 

How  many  acres  do  we  cover  ?  How  many  beds  do  we  make  up  ? 
What  was  the  cost  of  construction  ?  I  am  not  positively  "  posted  up," 
as  the  natives  would  say,  on  these  points ;  and  would  suggest  the  issue 
of  a  small  handbook  or  guide,  to  be  delivered  gratis  to  each  visitor  (if 
with  little  scraps  of  poetry,  when  any  partictdarly  remarkable  feature 
is  to  be  pointed  out,  so  much  the  better)— the  whole  after  the  style  of 
Messrs.  Moses  and  Sons.  Certain  it  is  that  we  extend  to  the  length 
of  a  short  London  street,  and  must  accommodate  the  population  of  a 
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small  country  town,  returning  two  members  under  schedule  B.  The 
windows  all  round  I  have  attempted  to  count,  but  abandoned  the 
attempt,  partly  from  fatigue,  partly  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in 
my  eyes.  From  the  window  of  my  own  room  I  look  down  upon  the 
specks  of  passers  below,  as  from  one  of  those  monuments  the  com- 
parative heights  of  which  are  registered  in  the  children's  atlases 
side  by  side  with  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  and  the  length  of 
the  rivers. 

We  will  go  in,  if  you  please,  by  the  "  Gentlemen's  Entrance.'*  You 
may  have  noticed  that  a  little  lower  down  there  is  a  separate  entrance 
for  ladies,  the  necessity  for  which  will  soon  be  obvious  to  you.  To  the 
left  of  the  spacious  hall  in  which  we  are  now  standing,  are  the  reading- 
rooms,  fumbhed  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  To  the 
right  is  a  shop  annexed  to  the  hotel,  where  every  kind  of  article  for 
the  toilet  may  be  obtained,  without  stirring  from  imder  the  root 
Further  on,  on  the  same  side,  is  that  peculiarly  American  institation, 
the  barber's  shop.  Here,  surrounded  by  carving  and  gilding,  miniature 
fountains,  vases  and  flowers,  and  gorgeous  accessories  generally,  stand 
some  half-dozen  chairs,  luxuriously  cushioned,  and  constructed  so  that 
the  patient  falls,  proprio  motu^  into  the  position  best  adapted  for  a  sac- 
cessfrd  operation.  Attached  to  each  of  these  chairs  (which  seem  never 
to  be  empty)  is  a  young  gentleman  of  aristocratic  appearance,  pro- 
fusely bearded  and  moustachioed,  one  of  whose  jewelled  hands  is  for 
ever  on  the  razor,  the  other  on  the  nose  of  a  feUow-creature.  Seated 
on  sofas,  close  at  hand,  are  some  dozen  gentlemen,  all  patiently  waitiag 
their  turn  to  be  shaved.  The  art  of  shaving  oneself  in  America  most 
be  about  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  cutting  out  their  own  trousers 
enjoyed  by  some  young  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence 
the  prostration  of  mind  of  the  Americans  when  removed  out  of  reach 
of  a  barber's  fingers  is  amusing  to  witness.  "  I  should  not  care  if 
there  were  only  a  barber's  shop  here,"  was  an  expression  which  I  heard 
more  than  once  in  crossing  the  ocean.  In  a  country  like  this,  where 
business-men  scarcely  find  time  to  eat  their  dinners,  it  is  astonishing 
that  half  an  hour  should  be  daily  wasted  in  getting  that  done  for  him 
which  a  few  mornings'  practice  would,  one  would  think,  enable  eveiy 
man  to  do  for  himself.  Underneath  this  sanctum  is  a  range  of  well- 
ordered  baths,  which  I  have  not  found  (though  that  might  be  only 
accident)  by  any  means  so  inconveniently  crowded  as  the  room  above. 

A  little  way  on,  the  hall  opens  into  a  kind  of  square — one  might 
almost  say  a  quadrangle — the  left  side  of  which  abuts  upon  a  vista  of 
internal  shops — AmeiHcan^  "  stores ; "  while,  to  the  right,  is  the 
spacious  staircase  conducting  to  the  upper  storeys.  Here  are  placed 
two  oflices ;  the  secretary's  oflice,  where  the  keys  of  the  bed-rooms 
are  deposited,  the  hotel  books  kept,  accounts  made  up,  valuables  en- 
trusted to  the  management — to  speak  of  the  "  landlord "  of  such  a 
place  would  be  ridicidous — safely  guarded,  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  post- 
ofiice,  where,  sorted  into  so  many  separate  compartments,  each  bearing 
the  number  of  a  corresponding  room,  the  letters  and  parcels  addressed 
to  the  various  lodgers  lie  waiting  until  called  for.  By  the  way,  let  me 
warn  any  of  your  readers  who  may  chance  to  oome  here  of  a  very 
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necessary  addition  to  be  made  to  their  names,  and  that  they  must  style 
themselves  on  their  visiting  cards,  and  elsewhere,  as  "  Mr.  John  Jones, 
St  ITicholas,  No.  862,"  or  •*  Mr.  Frederick  Kobinson,  St.  Nicholas,  No. 
542/'  as  the  case  may  be.  To  omit  the  number  would  be  equivalent 
to  expressing  the  wish  of  concealing  from  the  world  at  large  the  place 
of  your  abode. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  hall  is  a  gorgeous  saloon,  where  we  need  not, 
however,  linger  very  long  at  present,  seeing  that  those  who  once  make 
acquaintance  with  it  are  exceedingly  apt  to  find  their  way  back  again. 
Toa  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  "  bar,"  that  enchanting  refectory  de- 
corated with  carving  and  gildiag,  frescoes  and  statuary,  where,  from 
behind  the  whitest  marble  counter,' the  sprucest  of  barkeepers  is  dis- 
pensing the  iciest,  the  frothiest,  the  most  inviting  of  drinks.     The 
mere  concoction  of  a  sherry-cobbler  by  artistic  hands — the  little  bit  of 
lemon-peel  squeezed  into  the  interstices  of  the  glistening  ice— the  tiny 
drop  of  ctiraqqo,  judiciously  dribbled  in  as  a  relish — ^then  the  succes- 
sive transfers  of  the  foaming  fluid  from  one  tin  cup  to  another,  as  it 
leaps  through  the  air,  imder  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  manipulator^ 
tiU  the  whole  is  served  up  to  you  in  one   golden-coloured  ambrosial 
draught — ^the  mere  sight  is  cidcidated,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  a 
thirst  of  ninety-eight  degrees  in  the  shade.     (By  the  way,  Virgil  must 
have  had  some  such  drink  as  the  sherry-cobbler  in  his  eye  when  he 
speaks  of  one  who  grasps  apumantem  pcOeram,  et  plena  se  proluit  auro.) 
The  net  profits  derived  by  the  establuhment  from  the  manufiusture  of 
this  and  other  drinks,  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  cobblers,  mint  juleps* 
rum-smashers,  brandy-cocktails — some  of  them  partially  known  and 
wretchedly   imitated  in  this  coimtry — amount  to  many  thousands  of 
pounds  annually.     Throughout    the  whole  evening  a  vast,  and  for 
the  most  part  bearded,  throng  infests  the  bar — stretching  right  down 
the  entrance-hall,  as  far  as  the   door,  and  into  the  street-— chatting, 
laughing,  chewing,  smoking,    spitting   among   the  piles  of  luggage 
heaped  up  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  hotel  coaches — a  sort  of  mer- 
chant's exchange,  or  improvised  bourse^  on  a  small  scale,  where  politics 
are  discussed,  mercantile  arrangements   entered  into,  bargains  made, 
after   the  close  of   regular  places  of  business.      To  elbow  her  way 
through  such  a  crowd  woidd  be  a  feat  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a  lady 
who  has  undergone  the  perils  of  a  '*  drawing-room,"  and  successfully 
thrust  herself,  tattered,  Shovelled,  and  perspiring,  into  the  presence 
of  royalty.     Hence,  you  see  the  necessity  for  a  ladies'  entrance,  which 
we  noticed  on  coming  in.  Before  we  leave  the  bar,  suffer  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  electric  telegraph,  by  means  of  which,  without  leaving 
the  house,  you  are  enabled  to  transmit  messages  to  the  extremities  of 
the  western — perhaps,  by  the  time  this  paper  is  printed,  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  eastern  world.     The  cigar-stall  may  next  attract  your 
notice,  and  opening  a  door  to  the  right  of  it,  you  may  take  a  glance 
at  the   billiard-room,  with  its  well-appointed  and  niunerous   tables. 
Returning  to  the  bar  you  will,  before  going  out,  cast  a  look  at  the  book- 
stall, whereon  figure  for  sale  the  newspapers,  the  popular  works  of  the 
day,  the  "  Potiphar  Papers,"  "  Nothing  to  Wear,  a  Poem,"  "  Hiawatha," 
^c,  and  the  latest  magazines.     Opening  the  latter  at  random,  you  will 
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be  pleased  to  find  among  the  arigmal  contribadons,  "The  Derll't 
Diadem,*'  *'  Ainsworth  in  Paris,"  and  other  chapters,  the  &e-amiles  of 
-which  hare  already  appeared  in  this  magazine — a  remarkable  proof^  if 
anj  be  needed,  of  the  striking  similarity  between  the  English  snd 
Anglo-American  mind. 

Ascending  to  the  first  storey — don't  omit  to  notice,  by  the  way,  the 
richly-painted  panels  on  the  landing — ^we  find  ourselres  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  two  dining  rooms.  I  have  not  yet  seized  correctly  ^e 
distinction  between  them,  and  was  inclined  to  be  indignant,  on  my  first 
arrival  here,  at  being  politely  requested  by  the  door-keeper  of  Room  A 
(which  I  oonceire  to  be  the  more  richly  decorated  and  aristocratic  re- 
fectory), to  retrace  my  steps  to  Room  B ;  but  was  consoled,  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  the  door-keeper  of  B  (evidently  a  much  more  observant  and 
rightly-judging  official  than  his  fellow)  motioning  me  back  to  A. 
Perhaps,  in  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  a  greater  number  of  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  smelling  of  tobacco- smoke-^^hich  is  sometimes  my  tmlor- 
tonate  condition — or  otherwise  ineligible,  may  be  dismissed  to  more 
congenial  quarters  by  a  judidous  fiction  of  places  already  occupied. 
However  that  may  be,  this  time,  aided  by  your  tail-coat— who  made 
it,  my  dear  sir,  and  what  credit  does  he  give? — we  will  pass  un- 
challenged into  the  society  of  the  fiiir  sesc.  Let  us  suppose  ihat  it  is 
five  o'clock  p.m.,  the  witching  dinner  hour  in  these  latitudes.  The 
gong  has  sounded,  and  see  a  mixed  throng  of  out-boarders,  as  well  as 
lodgers,  are  pouring  in,  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  the  American 
appetite  over  the  sensation,  known  under  that  name,  in  the  old  world. 
I  don't  mean  to  intimate  that  the  gallant  fellows  pride  themselves  upon 
this  easy  victory,  or  strive  to  over-eat  us,  as  they  do  to  undersell  and 
outsail  us ;  but  I  do  say  that,  with  the  fiivoured  exception  of  Grermany, 
this  decrepit  old  world  has  nothing  to  show  equal  to  their  capacity  in 
this  branch  of  human  attainment.  On  the  other  hand,  you  wul  please 
to  observe  that  there  is  none  of  that  unseemly  hurry  wmch  we  would 
have  been  led,  from  books  of  travel,  to  expect  If  a  man  caimot  stow 
away  a  comfortable  dinner  in  sixty  minutes,  he  deserve  to  be  reduced 
to  fine  old  substantial  British  fare  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  only 
reason  which  I  can  suggest  for  the  origin  of  the  myth  is,  that  the  tra- 
TeUer  has  been  so  intent  on  gazing  at  the  female  beauty  around  him 
that  his  knife  and  fork  have  hung  motionless  firom  his  hands,  and  plate 
after  plate  has  been  removed  from  him  untasted.  The  American  women 
are  fine  women,  I  promise  you ;  but  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunitf 
of  observing  them  after  dinner,  so  for  the  moment  revenans  d  »o$ 
numtOTUf  which  we  may  do  literally,  boiled  mutton  and  caper  sauce 
being  one  of  the  favourite  dishes  of  the  Union,  and  figuring  at  eveiy 
repast.  The  tcAle  dthote  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  ftm 
dPhStes  which  you  already  know,  except  in  the  introduction  of  a 
few  national  products.  Bass  and  tautog  may  be  mentioned,  with 
moderate  approval  among  the  fish;  IndSan  com,  egg-plant,  squash, 
tomatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  with  unmixed  commendation,  among  the 
vegetables ;  and  pork  and  beans,  with  horror,  among  the  meats.  The 
meat,  indeed,  is  generally  stringy  here,  and  the  mutton  quite  conti- 
nental in  its  toughness.    Of  the  deHoious  ice-creams  which  always  con- 
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dude  tibe  repast,  and  dessert  and  fruits  generally,  it  is  impossible  to 
spei^  too  lughlj.  Nor  will  the  new  American  wines,  now  first  spring* 
ing  into  being  in  Ohio,  &il  to  attract  you,  at  first  firom  curiosity,  and 
then  from  inclination.  Tou  will  find  in  tasting  them,  that  '^  new  sen- 
sation'' so  much  desired  by  the  Roman  tyrant— a  sensation  as  of 
a  sHghtlT  damaged  grape,  not  unlike  what  I  have  been  informed  is  to 
be  found  in  the  flarour  of  <^  cape." 

We  will  now,  with  your  permission,  leave  the  dining-table,  and 
employ  the  next  few  minutes  in  sauntering  up  and  down  the  long 
corridors,  the  most  entertuning,  and,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  trans- 
atlantic institutions  of  the  hotel.  The  vista  opened  up  by  these  endless 
passages,  lighted  by  chandeliers,  dangling  at  intervals  from  the  ceiling, 
and  flanked  at  either  end  by  costly  mirrors,  is,  about  this  time,  fiirther 
adorned  by  the  presence  of  all  that  the  edifice  contains  of  youth  and 
lovelineas  and  symmetry  of  form,  crinoline  engendered  or  natural  The 
dark  French-looking  beauty  from  Louisiana ;  the  delicate  fragile-looking 
beauty  from  Charleston;  the  peerless  Baltimprean;  the  demure  and 
somewhat  English-looking  miss  from  Philadelphia ;  the  strapping  Ken- 
tackian,  and  the  ruddy  New  England  girl;  the  still  rustic  western 
Venus,  are  to  be  seen  mingling  with  the  New  Yorkers  proper,  whose 
joincipal  tndt  seems  to  me  to  be  their  cosmopolitanism.  All  are  got 
up  to  the  point  which  in  vulgar  language  is  termed  "  within  an  inch  of 
one's  life;"  resplendent  in  silks  and  satins  of  every  hue,  and  glistening 
with  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  The  American  woman  adopts,  as 
yon  know,  French  fashions,  and  rejects — ^I  venture  to  think,  wisely, 
British  interpolations ;  still,  in  the  point  of  female  attire,  as  in  many 
other  points,  which  you  will  not  foil  to  notice,  there  is  rather  a 
promise  of  future  excellence  than  evidence  of  any  great  degree  of  ex- 
cellence already  accomplished.  The  eombmation  of  coUmra  is,  if  I  may 
express  an  opinion,  a  weak  point  with  the  daughters  of  Columbia,  as  it 
is  with  those  of  Albion — the  former  inclining  to  a  hue  too  uniformly 
glaring,  the  latter  throwing  all  the  hues  indiscriminatdy  together  after 
the  manner  of  the  stained  glass  window  in  Peterborough  CathedraL 
Nor  do  the  American  women  appear  to  entertain  a  just  view  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  "  hoop,"  or  crinoHne,  which  they  have  just 
imported,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  exaggerated.  As  a  French  friend 
observed  to  me  the  other  morning,  in  the  most  delicate  way :  Thegf  do 
not  seem  to  understand  righUy  what  part  of  the  person  theee  coninvanees 
are  intended  to  amplify.  Hence  it  happens  that  for  two  or  three  inches 
below  their  waists  there  is  a  positive  foiling  in  (no  sign  of  a  bustle  or 
any  such  thing),  and  the  circular  protuberance  of  skirt  appears  to  com- 
mence a  little  above  the  point  where  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  the  knees  of  the  foir  wearer  exist.  I  think  so  highly  of 
you,  my  lovely  American  cousins— of  your  beauty,  your  archness, 
your  kindness  of  heart — that  I  am  sure  you  will  take  these  ob- 
servations in  good  part,  and  not  shut  up  your  "Putnam,"  or  your 
"  Harper's  weekly"  in  disgust^  when  your  ravishing  eyes  light,  for  the 
first  time,  in  their  pages,  on  these  remarks  of  an  impudent  British 
critic 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  point  out  that  all  along  the  corridors  are 
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drawing-rooms,  with  balconies,  furnished  in  the  ktest  style  of  French 
taste.  The  decorations  of  the  *' Bridal  Chamber'*  alone— «  corions 
apartment,  to  which  I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  to  conduct  you— «06t 
several  thousand  poimds.  In  the  aboTe-named  drawing-rooms,  miscel- 
laneous flirtations  seem  to  be  always  going  on.  Toung  gentlemen  and 
young  ladies  seated  together  on  the  luxurious  ottomans  (I  nqipofle  the 
parents  have  been  sent  off  to  bed),  are  whispering  together  in  that 
universal  language  which  is  learnt  without  a  hornbook,  and  will 
surviye  without  the  aid  of  Regius  Professors.  Not  the  least  remaikaUe 
feature  about  this  and  the  other  hotels  of  New  York,  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  inmates  are  regular  boarders.  The  young  coi^es,  wi3i 
incomes  of  some  £500  or  £600  a-year  will  very  commonly  discard  the 
cares  of  housekeeping,  and  take  up  their  permanent  abode  at  the  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  Astor  House,  the  Everett  House,  or  the  Metropolitm. 
This  place,  though  it  may  save  trouble,  is  at  the  same  time  destmctife 
to  anything  like  domestic  life,  and  is  tending  to  produce  that  clab-and- 
bar-existence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  the  reckless  extravagance 
and  love  of  show  on  the  part  of  the  women,  ^th  which  I  have  heard 
the  New  Yorkers  reproached,  not  only  by  the  English,  but  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  and  steadier-going  cities  in  the  xmion. 

I  have  not  time  to  take  you  for  a  tour  of  bedrooms.     But  of  these^ 
ex  uno  diice  omnes.   You  see  that  mine  has  hot  and  cold  water,  and  gas, 
laid  on — surely  an  improvemeq^  on  the  old  wax  candles,  running  one 
to  a  shilling,  and  the  continental  jug  and  basin  of  tea-servioe  propor- 
tions.   The  remaining  ever  so  many  hundreds  of  bedrooms  in  the 
hotel  are  &csimiles  of  my  own.     On  the  whole,  the  St.  Nicholas  House 
is  a  creditable  monument  of  Yankee  enterprise — the  i'  Great  Eastern" 
of  hotels.     The  fixed  charge  for  board  and  lodging  is  eight  shillings  a 
day.   Let  us  hope  that  the  example  set  in  the  New  World,  and  already 
successfully  imitated  in  Paris,  may  not  £ul  of  its  eflfect  xtpon  a  soil 
perfectly  virgin  for  any  such  experiments.    Over  the  ruins  of  the  dingy 
Clarendon,  or  the  dismounted  pepper-casters  of  the  National  GaUeiy 
let  the  flag  of  a  limited  Liability  Hotel  Company  wave,  and,  in  retam 
for  any  shares  which  may  be  gracefully  presented  to  its  oontributon, 
the  ''  Train*'  will,  I  am  sure,  devote  its  best  energies  to  oar  national 
emancipation  firom  the  sanded  coffee-room,  and  the  four-post  bedstead, 
from  **  the  chop,  the  steak,  and  the  kidney;'*  from  ''  the  waiter,  the 
chambermaid,  and  the  boots  I" 

New  Tori,  8ept,  1857. 


■ORPHAN  MAET.— A  STOEY  OP  THE  POOR. 

BT  J.  BOLUHOtBBAS. 

A  HOT,  close,  misty,  stifling  summer — the 
S;  cholera  summer, — a  Bommer  in  which  long 
if  rows  of  shops  'were  closed  and  silent,  the 
S-  public-house  most   rilent  of  them  all :    a 
^^  summer  in  which  people  stood  in  knots  at 
■Ji  street  comers,  and  men   went  reluctantly 
S  to    work,    fearful  when   they  returned   of 
g  finding  death  within  their  households ;  a 
E  summer  ia  which  the  poor  street-minstrel 
p  got  a  sorry  livelihood,  in  which  the  muffled 
i  tapping  of  the  undertaker's  hammer  was  the 
^"  only  music  that  broke  the  melancholy  silence 
of  the  town ;   a  summer  in  which  the  very 
ur  was  faint  with  the  smell  of  lime  which  washed  the  gutters,  and  yet  a 
Btunmer  which  had  its  bright  side  in  all  this  misery,  for  many  hearts 
■were  drawn  more  closely  together — much  love,  charitj',  and  kindness 
sprang  up  in  stony,  barren  places — many  old  hatreds  were  extinguished 
for  ever,  and  many  came  out  of  the  bitter  trial  wiser  and  betl«r,  because 
suffering  men.     In  one  of  those  smoky,  pent-up  streets  between  high 
bctory  walls,  where  everything  is  dirty,  cheerless,  and,  teeming  with 
fanman  life,  where  the  huge,   black    cinder  heaps  lie  piled   by  the 
roadside — where,  through  gaps  formed  by  ruined  habitations,  is  visible 
the  same  dull,   heavy  prospect ;    and  where  the  rags,  which  flutter 
irom  many  a  window-sill,  are  yellow  and  sickly  to  look  upon,  at  the 
open  doorway  of  a  house,  if  anything,  more  miserable  than  its  fellows, 
are  seated  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  child.  The  child  is  a  girl  of  seven 
or  eight  summers — if  summers  ever  come  and  go  in  such  a  place, — 
pale  and  sad,  but  beautiful  and  graceful  even  in  her  dirt  and  rags,  as  she 
lies  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  man,  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  large,  bright,  watchful  eyes.      And  what  is  he?     A  tramp,  a 
wandering  pedlar ;  a  middle-aged,  bronzed,  dusty,  grizzly  man ;  a  rude, 
coarse,  healthy,  wretched,  vagrant  tramp.     We  may  think  him  repul- 
sive as  he  sits  there  smoking  his  short,  black  pipe ;  but  the  child  looks 
upou  him  with  other  eyes  than  are  given  to  us. 

Old  Gipsy  Jack,  as  he  is  called,  was  always  a  favourite  with  little 
Mary ;  now  he  is  something  more — an  adopted  father.  Little  Mary's 
fether  and  mother  both  died  of  the  pestilence, — and  who  can  wonder, 
in  such  a  place — and  Gipsy  Jack,  with  his  wife  and  infant  boy,  might 
have  died,  too,  as  many  others  did,  had  they  not  been  on  the  tramp  in 
Surrey  at  the  time.  When  they  returned  they  found  the  little  orphan 
crouching  in  the  dark  and  filthy  passage  of  the  low  lodging-house, 
ragged,  miserable,  and  hungry — nobody's  child.  Gipsy  Jack's  educa- 
tion had  been  fearfully  neglected  ;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write :  as 
to  comprehending  workhouses,  institutions,  and  organisations  of  a 
pmilar  kind,  Uiat  was  &r  above  his  humble  capacity.  Many  virtuous 
TOL.  IT.  a 
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persons  looked  upon  Gipsy  Jack  as  a  tbief ;  that  he  certtunly  was  not, 
bulThe  was  poor,  very  poor,  and  had  of^en  known  what  it  was  to 
be  hungry  and  miserable  himself,  and  seeing  a  neighbour's  child  hungry 
and  wretched,  he  knew  of  no  other  way  of  comforting  it  than  feeding  it 
out  of  his  own  small  store.  Dear-a-deary  me,  the  poor  are  so  impioTi- 
dent,  no  wonder  they  come  to  want !  It  is  so,  my  Christian  Mend,  and 
we  cannot  teach  them  better.  Jack,  with  aU  his  poverty,  must  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  adopting  a  child,  and  little  orphan  Mary  from  that  day 
became  one  of  the  old  tramping  pedlar^s  family. 

Gipsy  Jack  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his  solitary  country  rounds, 
and  die  child  is  happy,  for  she  has  watched  for  him  for  many  days.  He 
speaks  to  her  of  country  lanes,  of  old  farm-houses,  of  birds,  of  fields,  of 
waving  corn,  and  forests  thick  with  blackberries  and  wild  flowers- 
speaks  to  her  in  his  rough,  rude  tongue,  but  in  no  unkind  way,  and 
with  all  his  half-gipsy  love  of  woods  and  fields,  lutil  her  poor  young, 
weary,  yearning  heart  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  her  eyes  are  wet  with 
tears. 

"Let  me  go  with  you,  father  Jack,"  said  the  little  orphan,  "let  me 
go  to  those  places  you  speak  of,  where  those  flowers  come  from  that 
Old  Biddy  here  carries  about  on  her  head,  will  you,  Father  Jack  ?  I 
can  walk  along,  long  way  without  being  tired.'^ 

Father  Jack  did  not  want  much  entreaty  to  persuade  him.  He  nerer 
took  kindly  to  cities  at  the  best  of  times,  merely  putting  into  them  from 
necessity  to  replenish  his  pack,  and  always  glad  to  get  away  again. 

The  melancholy  aspect  of  the  streets  now  alarmed  him^  and  shook  his 
faith  more  than  ever  in  the  healthiness  of  towns. 

"  So  thee  shall,  lass,''  said  Father  Jack,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  "  go  in  and  tell  the  old  'oman  to  pack  up  thd  kit;  we*ll  all  get ont 
o'  this  cholery  business  to-morrow.*' 

The  poor  little  orphan  needed  no  second  bidding.  The  dream  of  her 
young  heart  was  about  to  be  realised,  she  was  going  to  see  the  countiy 
for  the  first  time — was  going  to  leave  the  black,  stifling  town,  that  had 
been  to  her  so  dreary  a  prison-house.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  she  would  have  to  undergo :  she  was  a  child,  and 
dark  and  wretched  as  her  life  had  been,  she  was  hopeful  and  trusting. 

Away  they  went  at  daybreak,  a  group  much  like  many  others  who 
have  gone  before  them.  '  First  of  all  trudged  Father  Jack  with  his  pack 
and  stick,  hb  back  bent  forward,  not  from  weakness,  but  long  habit; 
behind  him  followed  Mother  Jack,-  a  strong,  stout,  good-humoured 
looking  Irishwoman,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  crowing  at  little 
orphan  Mary,  who  trotted  at  her  side,  with  her  little,  earnest  ftce 
peeping  out  from  under  a  bonnet  that  covered  her  like  a  doak,  and 
with  a  dress  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  hastily  manufactured  out  of 
an  old  coat  of  Father  Jack's.  A  poorer  family  you  could  not  meet 
with  in  a  day's  walk,  nor  a  happier  one  either,  for  the  same  kindness  of 
heart  which  led  them  to  share  their  fare  with  little  Mary  made  them 
contented  with  whatever  befel  them.  There  is  something  after  all 
about  these  outcast  vagrants  that  we  do  not  understand|  with  all  our 
knowledge. 

A^d  so  they  trudged  on,  d&j  after  day,  up  dusty  lanesy  across  cool, 
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green  meadows,  by  tlie  side  of  rivers,  on  turnpike  roads  leading  through 
simple  villages  and  populous  towns,  with  busy  market-places,  down 
again  into  the  quiet  country,  through  arched  forests,  where  the  deer 
skipped  across  their  path  and  where  the  child  often  lingered  behind  to 
pluck  the  flowers.  And  when  little  Mary  was  tired,  the  pedlar  took  her 
on  his  back,  and  at  night  they  rested,  sometimes  in  farm-house  barnS| 
sometimes  in  cottage  beds. 

Sometimes  they  had  a  wet  day,  and  then  they  stayed  in  a  road- 
side alehouse,  and  little  Mary  watched  through  the  dimmed  glass  the 
heavy  showers  sweeping  over  the  hills,  or  played  with  her  little  foster- 
brother  on  the*  sanded  floor.  Sometimes  in  their  wanderings  they  drew 
near  the  coast,  and  heard  the  moaning  of  the  sea  at  night.  They  saw 
the  grass  become  hay,  thiby  saw  it  cut  and  stacked  ;  they  saw  the  green 
corn  ripen,  saw  it  gathered  in ;  saw  the  leaves  falling ;  saw  the  days 
shorten  into  autumn,  saw  the  mists  of  winter  creeping  on. 

"  It  is  not  always  summer.  Father  Jack,  even  in  the  country  ?  " 
said  little  Mary,  in  a  melancholy  inquiring  tone. 

"  Noa,  lass,  and  we  mun  'gin  to  look  arter  winter  quarters,"  re- 
turned the  pedlar. 

This  answer  made  the  child  sad.  She  loved  this  roving  country 
life,  although  her  little  legs  were  always  very  weaiy  at  night,  and  she 
feared  now  that  they  would  return  to  the  hard,  black  city,  whose 
hateful  memoiy  she  had  forgotten  in  the  bright  summer  days.  But 
Father  Jack  had  no  idea  of  going  back  to  London.  They  were  now  in 
Dorsetshire,  not  far  from  Bridport,  and  to  the  child's  great  delight  she 
heard  the  pedlar  settling  with  an  old  farmer  for  a  little  sheep-hut  on 
one  of  the  hills,  about  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Beaminster.  This 
was  to  be  their  dwelling  for  the  winter  months — the  pedlar  tramping 
in  and  out,  on  short  journeys,  with  his  wares.  They  took  possession 
of  their  new  habitation  one  November  morning,  and  found  it  bleak 
and  poor  enough,  but  it  was  free  and  open,  and  they  wished  for 
nothing  more.  A  large  cupboard,  filled  with  fresh  hay,  made  a  capital 
bedroom  for  little  Mary ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  was  not  the 
most  comfortably  housed  of  the  four.  The  pedlar  started  the  next 
morning  by  himself  to  work  round  the  villages,  and  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  Southampton  to  replenish  his  stock.  They  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor,  and  watched  him  winding  down  the  hill,  and  along 
the  road,  luitil  his  figure  was  lost  amongst  the  trees. 

Little  orphan  Mary  played  about  the  hills,  in  her  large  scarecrow 
bonnet,  and  little  masculine  jacket,  with  her  foster-brother,  who  was 
just  begiiming  to  feel  his  legs.  Many  a  fall  and  bruise  they  had,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  mind  them,  and  the  exercise  kept  them  warm  on 
the  frosty  mornings,  while  Mother  Jack  went  down  into  the  town  of 
Beaminster  to  buy  their  scanty  provisions.  Work  of  any  kind  was 
not  to  be  had,  capital  was  scarce,  and  the  labour  market  overstocked ; 
and  frill- grown  men  as  to  bones,  but  wasted  as  to  flesh,  were  begging 
to  be  employed  at  a  few  pence  a  day.  They  all  predicted  a  hard 
winter,  and  loitered  about  in  a  loose,  listless  way,  doing  nothing  to 
soften  it.  The  ratepayers  began  to  mutter  compkants,  and  the  autho- 
rities at  the  workhouse  commenced  barricading  their  stronghold  a^ainjit 
j;he  anticipated  siege  of  misery  and  pauperism. 
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Mother  Jack  and  little  M^ry,  however,  were  not  idle.  Hearing  tkit 
a  large  mansion  was  being  constmcted  some  miles  off,  Mother  Jad^ 
trudged  oyer  to  beg  a  load  of  firewood,  and  meeting  some  of  her 
countrymen  there,  she  staggered  back  with  as  much  as  she  could  cany. 
Little  Mary's  duty  was  to  hunt  about  the  hedges  for  bramble  sticki, 
and  to  gather  dry  brushwood  wherever  she  could  find  it ;  and  so  well 
did  she  execute  her  task,  with  her  little,  rou^,  bleeding  bands,  that 
the  old  hut  on  the  moor  was  never  without  a  cheerful  glow  in  the 
evening. 

Thus  they  lived  on  contentedly  enough  for  many  weeks,  until  thej 
began  to  wonder  that  Father  Jack  had  not  come  back.  He  was  a 
fortnight  behind  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  his  return,  and  the  small 
store  that  he  had  lefl,  although  they  had  husbanded  it  with  great 
care,  was  now  exhausted.  One  snowy,  windy  night,  having  had  little 
food  during  the  day,  they  had  retired  to  rest  earlier  than  usual,  to  sleep 
ofi*  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  but,  although  Mother  Jack  and  the  infiort 
were  in  a  heavy  slumber,  little  Mary  could  not  close  her  eyes ;  for, 
young  as  she  was,  she  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  dependence, 
and  reproached  herself  with  taking  away  ttom.  the  scanty  store  of  her 
foster-mother  and  brother.  She  wished  she  could  labour  at  some 
useful  task,  but  she  felt  how  weak  and  helpless  she  was,  and  wept 
Poor  little,  orphan  out-cast,  she  dreamed  not  how  soon  her  yoimg 
energies  were  to  be  tried,  and  her  useftilness  weighed  in  the  scale  inA 
gaunt  misery,  and  not  found  wanting !  She  was  startled  from  her 
reflections  by  a  rustling  sound  at  the  door,  as  if  some  one  were  rubbing 
against  it,  accompanied  by  low  moans  of  a  person  in  pain.  littk 
Mary  had  nerves  stronger  than  most  children  of  her  age,  and  although 
her  young  heart  beat  fearfully,  she  did  not  cry,  but  raised  herself  on 
her  straw  bed,  and  looked  out  of  her  cupboard  anxiously  at  the  door. 
She  heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  and  she  saw  the  door  slowly  open, 
and,  by  the  dim  light  which  came  in  from  the  moor,  she  saw  the 
stooping  figaie  of  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  creeping  slowly 
into  the  hut.  She  then  heard  a  hoarse,  weak  voice  tittering  the  name 
of  Norah — the  Christian  name  of  Mother  Jack.  A  thought  struck 
the  child  that  it  was  Father  Jack  returned,  and  unable  to  control  her 
excitement  any  longer,  and  overcoming  her  fear,  she  started  from  her 
bed,  and  clung  to  his  legs,  crying  his  name  aloud  till  the  old  hut 
echoed  again.  This  aroused  Mother  Jack,  and  dark  as  the  place  vas, 
for  they  had  no  candle,  she  at  once  recognised  her  husband.  But 
how  changed  from  the  stout  cheerful,  pedlar  who  lefl  the  moor  some 
two  months  back  I  Little  Mary  had  landled  some  of  the  brushwood 
in  the  grate,  and  by  its  red,  flickering,  glowing  light,  they  saw  before 
them  a  poor,  faint,  sickly,  broken-spirited  man,  whose  wasted  body 
shrank  within  his  garments,  whose  hollow  che^  and  sunken  eyes 
told  a  melancholy  tale  of  fever  and  pain, 

"Let  me  tumble  into  bed,  lass,"  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice:  "I he 
ill— very  ill" 

^  They  led  him  to  the  humble  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  by  the 
side  of  his  sleeping  child,  and  they  sat  up  over'  the  embers  in  the 
grate,  waiting  anxiously  for  di^  dawn  of  day.    The  long  night  ended, 
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and  it  came  at  lasti  and  with  it  came  the  realisation  of  their  worst 
forebodings.  They  gathered  from  him,  at  intervals,  that  he  had 
reached  Southampton — that  he  had  slept  at  some  poor  lodgine-housey 
used  by  the  more  humble  and  reckless  class  of  sailors — that  he  had 
taken  some  fever,  had  sickened,  and  become  delirious — that  all  his 
little  property  was  spent,  lost,  wasted,  or  stolen — that  when  he  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  he  dragged  himself  away,  and  begged  his  way 
towards  the  moor — tjiat,  after  pain,  privation,  and  long  suffering,  he 
had  reached  his  poor  home,  a  broken,  helpless,  dying  beggar.  Tes,  he 
uraa  dying  fast,  and  they  had  nothing  to  give  him  to  comfort  him. 
Four  miles  from  any  help-— and  that  help  the  imion  workhouse !  Think 
of  these  things^  luxurious  invalids,  whose  sick  chambers  are  an  agree- 
able lounge,  whose  bodily  ailments  are  a  recreation.  There  was  but 
one  course  open.  Mother  Jack  hast^ied  down  to  the  town  of  Beamin- 
ster,  and  applied  for  parish  relief;  and,  after  much  anxious  delay  and 
cross-questionmg,  she  got  it — three  coarse  quartern  loaveS|  and  a  bottle 
of  physic,  with  a  promise  that  the  parish  doctor,  who  had  a  very,  wide 
rounds  should  look  in  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.  When 
she  got  back,  it  was.  long  after  noon,  and  little  Mary  had  acted  in  the 
meantime  as  a  thoughtful  little  nurse.  It  mattered  not,  however, 
what  they  did,  or  what  they  brought,  poor  old  Father  Jack  was 
beyond  any  earthly  aid.  He  lingered  on  for  some  few  hours,  and  died 
quietly,  wiihout  murmur  or  complaint,  lO^out  the  middle  of  the  night. 
When  little  orphan  Mary  rose  the  next  morning,  a  new  trial  awaited 
her ;  she  found  her  foster-&ther  lying  dead,  and  her  foster-mother 
stricken  witli  the  fever — ^sick,  listless,  and  unable  to  rise. 

For  hours  and  days  little  Mary  sat  nursing  the  infant,  and  watching 
by  the  side  of  her  foster-mother,  and  still  no  doctor  came.  Their 
lonely  hut  was  out  of  the  reach  of  any  cottages,  and  away  from  the 
road,  and  it  was  rare  in  the  winter  time  for  any  one  to  paas  near  the 
place.  little  Mary,  with  the  desperate  strength  which  hard  necessity 
will  give  a  child,  dragged  the  poor,  stiff  body  of  her  dead  foster-father 
to  the  back  of  the  hut,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  cold,  damp,  earth. 
How  different  was  it  now  to  that  day  in  the  black  city  whbn  he  was 
strong,  and  kind,  and  loving,  in  his  rough  way,  and  she  was  lying,  a 
poor,  neglected,  starving  orphan,  upon  the  lodging-house  stairs  I      ^ 

Their  bread  was  now  exhausted,  and  the  time  had  come  round  to  go 
to  the  workhouse  again ;  for  they  dispensed  their  charity  there  twice  a 
week,  on  a  Wednesday  and  a  Saturdiay.  Little  Mary  disposed  of  the 
in&nt  as  safely  as  she  could,  and  kissing  her  foster-mother,  who 
became  weaker  every  day,  she  &stened  the  door  of  the  hut  behind 
ber,  and  ran  off  across  the  moor.  Guiding  herself  by  the  church, 
which  she  saw  in  the  distance  amongst  the  trees,  she  reached  the 
town  in  about  two  hours ;  and,  once  there,  she  was  not  long  in  finding 
her  way  to  the  workhouse.  She  was  too  early  by  some  time,  and  she 
had  to  stand  outside  the  bmldihg,  with  many  others,  who  were  waiting 
£3r  the  same  bitter  charity.  It  was  a  very  dull,  cold,  biting  day,  and 
the  wind  and  sleet,  eddying  round  the  workhouse  walls,  cut  into  the 
very  bones  of  the  thinly  clad  paupers  who  were  crouching  on  the  door 
steps.     A  very  miserable-looking  group   they  were;    women  with 
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cbildren,  children  bj  themselves,  old  men,  and  tall,  lank,  agricoltnnl 
labourers  (certainly,  to  mj  mind,  the  most  miserable  objects  of 
all) — ^hollow-eyed,  heavy-looking  men,  staring  into  the  dark  future, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  food,  food,  food,  with  their  dirty  yellow 
smock-frocks  fluttering  in  the  winter  wind.  At  length  the  doo» 
opened.  Some  were  admitted  into  the  house,  others  were  sent  back, 
there  being  no  more  room  for  in-door  paupers.  Some  took  their 
loaves  with  eagerness,  and  ran  off  down  the  town,  pinching  and  devour- 
ng  the  bread  as  they  went ;  others  received  their  portions  in  sullen 
silence.  Little  Mary's  turn  came  last,  because  she  was  diffident,  and 
stood  back.  She  told  of  her  foster-father's  death,  and  her  mother^s 
illness,  both  of  which  facts  were  carefully  entered  in  a  book,  and,  witli 
a  promise  that  "  it  would  be  seen  to,*'  she  was  started  off  home  with 
two  loves  instead  of  three,  one  being  withheld  because  of  the  death  of 
her  father.  And  so  she  went  trotting  along  the  hard  lanes,  and  across 
the  bare  fields,  with  one  loaf  under  each  arm,  scrambling  through 
rough  hedges,  and  toiling  up  the  bleak  hills,  with  her  little,  pale,  sad, 
earnest  face  steadily  set  in  one  direction-— >that  of  the  old  hut  upon  the 
moor ; — a  monument  of  saintly  endurance,  in  a  patient,  loving,  grate- 
ful child. 

They  sent  and  removed  the  body  of  her  dead  foster-father ;  and  the 
parish  doctor,  an  ill-paid,  overworked  man,  administered  some  common 
drugs  for  the  relief  of  her  mother,  but  they  seemed  to  have  little  effect, 
probably  from  the  want  of  other  and  more  essential  comforts,  and  the 
patient  Hngered  on.  Meanwhile,  in  all  weather,  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  on 
the  appointed  days,  and  at  the  same  hours  was  little  Mary  seen  speed- 
ing through  the  mist  across  the  moor,  to  the  workhouse-gate,  and 
toiling  back  again  with  the  hard,  coarse,  welcome  loaves  under  her 
little  arms.  One  aHemoon,  near  dusk,  she  ventured  to  try  a  bye  lane 
on  her  return,  thinkiDg  to  shorten  her  journey,  aD.d  save  a  hill.  She  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  she  passed  a  low  hovel  on  the  roadside,  at  the 
door  of  which  sat  a  haggard,  labouring  man,  upon  a  three-legged  stool, 
with  his  face  resting  moodily  and  savagely  in  his  hands,  and  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees.  It  did  not  want  a  second  glance,  knowing  the 
state  of  the  country,  to  tell  that  in  that  hut,  were  unheard-of  misery, 
starvation,  and  death.  '  The  man  saw  her  pass,  and  eyed  her  curiously. 
She  hurried  on.  A  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  rose  and 
followed  her.  His  design  was  soon  evident ;  it  was  to  rob  her  of  the 
parish  bread.  She  was  near  the  end  of  the  lane,  at  the  comer  of  the 
high  road,  and  dreading  to  return  home  without  food,  she  clung  tightly 
to  the  two  wretched  loaves,  for  she  felt  that  they  were  her  life  and  the 
lives  of  those  dear  to  her,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  her  return. 
There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  this  man  was  kind  and  thoughtful, 
and  not  the  brutal  savage  he  appeared  now,  but  jnisery  and  famine  had 
made  him  desperate. 

"  Curse  'e,"  he  howled,  "  thee'd  best  gie'em  up,  or  by  — ." 
Heaven  forgive  him !    He  struck  her  a  wild,  fierce  blow  across  the 
mouth  with  his  heavy  fist,  and  she  rolled  bleeding  and  senseless  upon 
the  ground.     He  had  got  his  prize — ^his  two  loaves  covered  with  dirt 
and  blood,  and  he  slunk  back  like  a  beast  to  his  lair. 
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"nie  whole  of  that  dreadful  night  the  sick  woman  waited  the  return 
oC  her  foster  child,  and  her  in&nt  cried  for  his  little  nurse,  and  his  daily 
bread.  The  whole  of  that  sharp,  cold,  dreadful  night,  little  Mary  lay 
stretched  on  the  roadside,  brubed,  parched,  sore,  atupified  and  weak 
from  long  fasting  and  loss  of  blood.  When  morning  came  in  the  hut 
upon  the  moor  the  in&nt  had  ceased  his  wailing,  and  sunk  to  sleep 
across  his  mother — his  mother  had  annk  to  sleep  as  well — never  to 
wake  again  in  thb  world. 

If  the  cruel  thought  haunted  her  last  moments,  that  little  Mary  had 
wearied  of  her  helpless  companions  and  deserted  them  in  their  last 
need,  that  clear  knowledge  which  comes  only  with  death  must  have 
tanght  her  how  &Ise  were  her  doubts  of  her  poor  adopted  child.  When 
morning  cune  at  the  roadside  where  lay  litlJe  Mary,  an  old  lady  and  a 
aerring'man  were  bending  over  her,  and  lifting  her  tenderly  into  a 
pony-chaise.  They  took  her  down  into  the  town  to  a  warm,  neat,  com- 
fortable house,  and  they  washed  the  blood  and  dirt  from  her  poor, 
little  face,  and  having  fed  her  with  boUed  milk,  they  put  her  to-bed ; 
and  sending  np  to  the  hat  upon  the  moor,  they  buried  her  foster- 
mother,  and  brought  her  little  foster  brother  back  to  life,  and  hope, 
and  health. 

And  years  afterwards  when  little  orphan  Mary  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  and  sew,  and  had  become  a  companion  to  the  kind  old  lady, 
living  in  the  town  of  Beamtnster,  in  a  trim,  quaint,  gabled  house,  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  let  in  with  stone — "  Anno  Domini,  1706  "■ — the  boy, 
who  had  been  sent  to  a  school  of  charity  at  Exeter,  had  become  a  cho- 
rister in  its  anuent  cathedral;  and  when  his  holidays  came  round  he 
always  spent  them  with  little  Mary ;  walking  over  the  moor  in  the 
long  summer  evenings,  or  sitting  with  their  bene^tress  round  the  fire, 
ID  the  winter  twilight,  chanting  lowly  in  his  rich,  clear  voice,  that  chant 
which  the  old  lady  loved : — 
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OUR  BUNG. 

A     BKUINI8CSKGE     OV     PARIS. 

Bt  Mauiucb  Daths. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  anticipate  any  sttepicions  as  to  tiie  baeebi- 
nalian  character  of  this  article  hj  explaining  that  the  title  has  taken 
unto  itself  mj  brother  Jack's  modification  of  the  French  languid 
which  consists  in  a  peculiarly  sonorons  and  Big-Ben-like  twangs 
observable  when  my  fraternal  relative  speaks  of  Albert  Smith** 
^^Mong  JBlong,'^  or  alludes  to  cracker  ^^hang-'Urngsf  and  which,  dniing 
a  visit  to  US  in  Paris,  led  him  to  characterise  onr  servant— our  h<mM 
as  we  called  her,  by  way  of  astonishing  the  natives — by  the  title  of  the 
"  Bung  ;'*  an  epithet  which,  were  the  scene  transferred  to  has  own  Ay- 
parlour  in  Calthorpe  street,  he  would  translate,  not  inoorrectlyi  by  th« 
familiar  expression,  "  our  gal." 

In  the  form  of  a  stray  leaf  from  m^  "  Parisian  Diary,"  and  At  th# 
same  time  as  an  autobiographical  tribute  to  one  othervrise  doomed  to 
rest  her  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth  unknown  to  Fame,  as  I  flaar  to 
Fortune,  I  would  present  my  readers  with  a  single  Parisian  phase  d 
that  ever-interesting,  often  too  engrossing,  not  to  say  bewildering  and 
bothering  subject — servant-galism. 

Located,  self  and  cara  tposa^  in  an  apartment  au  tUMiiniBf  <$nr  fini 
care  was  to  find  one  fidr  spirit  for  our.  minister ;  and^  in  the  absence  of 
the  "  Want  Places  "  column  of  the  jHfmes, — in  short,  in  out  mter  igno- 
rance how  to  set  about  the  matter,  we  were  only  too  glad  to  Meept  the 
offer  of  *'  Madame  la  Concierge  "  to  "  do  our  manage**  for  ns.  Of  this 
period  of  our  domestic  experience  I  have  nothing  more  to  record  than 
that  our  little  domicile  was  pleasantly  irradiated  by  a  hearty,  and  not 
entirely  ugly — that's  saying  a  good  deal — peasant  £ace ;  and  the  tiny 
chambers  echoed  with  the  sounds  of  a  peasant  tongue,  whose  words, 
had  they  been  purely  Parisian,  would  often  have  puzzled  our  English 
ears ;  but,  being  as  they  were  a  vile  patotSj  rendered  the  conununica- 
tion  of  master  and  mistress  with  domestic  (for  we  generally  made  a  trio 
of  it)  something  very  amusing  in  a  philological  point  of  view. 

This  woman's  notion  of  the  culinary  art  was  confined,  I  believe,  to 
two  departments,  the  preparation  of  bread>soup,  and  ihe  sublimatioD 
of  garlic  into  odours  most  pestilential  to  British  noses.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  better  if  she  could  have  cooked  fbr  us.  However,  we 
did  it  ourselves,  as  soon  as  we  found  out  how  to  light  charcoal-fires  in 
our  little  tanks  of  '^  foumeaux  ;**  and  "  Madame''  always  made  a  point 
of  dropping  in  about  dinner-time  to  criticise  the  peciiliarities  of  English 
cookery.  The  manufacture  of  a  beef-steak  pudding  one  day  cansed 
her  intense  merriment ;  and  she  trotted  off  in  great  glee  to  tell  the 
folks  au  quatrihne  that  Madame  en  baa  was  making  some  grand  mess  in 
a  cloth,  and  boiling  cloth  and  all  That  ^<  bifteck  ho&nf-^iat  she 
flattered  herself  she  got  the  name  very  pat — was  ever  afterwards  a 
caution  to  her.    On  parting,  after  a  stay  of  six  weeksi  Madame  Is 
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Coiieierge  embraoed  me  afdeotioiiatelyy  and,  with  team  in  her  eyes, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Monsieur  I  jou  will  go  away  and  forget  me ;  but  I 
shall  never  forget  youJ*  Of  course  this  was  very  romantic  and 
French,  bnt  rather  ridicnlons,  when  one  came  to  consider  I  was  only 
going  over  the  way,  and  was  certain  to  see  Madame  daily.  Howerer, 
I  wished  my  Frendi  had  allowed  me  to  reply  in  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech. 

I  pass  orer  the  next  ^^femm/B  de  menagej"  as  being  only  a  bad  edition 
of  this  one ;  something  like  the  last  boiled  in  yinegar->-8our  and  sulky. 
She,  however,  faded,  amid  tears  and  professions  of  eternal  attachment, 
and  so  sank,  like  the  sun  to  his  briny  bed,  down  to  the  tailor's  on  the 
rez  de  chctussSe. 

Then  came  onr  *'  Bung." 

Fair  reader — ^if  such  I  have  the  happiness  to  interest  in  my  prosingtf 
— I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  long  procession  of  incapables  that 
filed  up  our  staircase,  and  then  filed  down  again,,  after  severe  lin- 
gnistie  struggles  on  our  part,  and  at  last  a  very  summary  dismissal  of 
exorbitant  demands  for  wages.  "  Respectable  elderly  females,**  of  de- 
termined aspect—^'  young  persons,"  of  undecided  ditto-^heaven  knows 
the  French  terms,  but  that  is  how  we  islanders  should  categorise 
them—- everything  came,  except  the  bright^looking,  bead-eyed,  lithe 
little  b(mne  who  existed  "  in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.**  Alas  she  never 
eame.     It  was  tdl  my  eye.   But  Henriette  came.     She  was  "  our  bung.** 

The  name  sounded  promising.  "How  much  better,"  thought 
I  to  myself,  "  than  the  interminable  list  of  Sarahs,  Marias,  and  Susans, 
on  which  my  most  British  of  brothers  rings  the  changes,  as,  morning 
after  morning,  he  shouts  from  his  Babel — ^in  more  senses  than  one—* 
for  his  unnecessary  shaving-water."    In  fact,  I  got  so  far  as  to  quote 


"When  tongues  speak  sweetlv,  then  they  name  her  name. 
And " 

when  the  proprietress  of  that  high-flown  appellation  appeared  before 
me,  and  spells  and  illusions  were  at  an  end. 

As  a  debieen  of  the  land  of  the  West,  I  confess  to  having  grown  early 
accustomed,  amid  the  green  Mendips  of  my  native  Zummersetshire,  to 
specimens  of  the  female  form  not  {^together  fairy-like.  But,  Henriette, 
no  dairyman's  daughter  ever  came  near  thee,  I  should  say,  by  several 
pounds  1  That  mouth  of  thine,  Henriette,  would  have  deftJy  borne 
away  the  prize  when,  at  rustic  revel,  the  horse-coUar  formed  the  sphere 
of  rivalry  for  ambitious  chaw-bacons.  I  have  gazed,  Henriette,  on  the 
evolutions  of  a  squad  of  those  rural  swains  under  drill  for  militia  pur- 
poses. There  I  witnessed  shambling  gait,  and  legs  which  looked  aS 
though  the  joints  wanted  oiling ;  but  none  did  I  ever  see  to  compare 
with  thine.  Daily  experience  teaches  me  the  lesson  not  to  speak 
strongly  or  superlatively  ;  but,  aftier  the  first  impressions  of  that  vision 
have  faded  away,  I  cannot  but  record  here,  in  these  imperishable  pages, 
the  rooted  conviction  of  my  soid,  that  of  all  the  unmitigated  clods 
Nature  ever  lent  herself  to  create,  our  *'bung,"  our  Henriette,  of  whom 
I  had  hoped  so  much|  was  the  very  ideal 
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Shortly  after  joining  our  little  establishment  Henriette,  as  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  tried  her  hand  at  pecnlation.  Had  she  done  so  within 
due  bounds,  it  might  have  gone  unnoticed,  or,  as  young  house- 
keepers, and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  yemacular,  we  might  have  been 
content  to  pass  it  over.  But  our  first  intimation  of  her  propensities 
was  on  too  large  a  scale  to  be  treated  thus.  We  had  a  large  I^  of 
mutton  for  dinner,  with  visions  of  cold  rations  for  the  following  day. 
I  am  not  a  cannibal,  nor  is  my  wife  an  ogress.  What  Henriette  must 
have  been,  I  leave  my  readers  to  imagine ;  for  next  day,  finding  that 
not  only  meat  but  bone  had  disappeared  we  ventured  to  inquire  for  it 

"  Madame,  je  Tai  mange." 

"  But  the  bone ! " 

"  Madame,  je  Tai  mange !" 
>    There  was  not  the  least  notion  on  her  part  of  an  antecedent  impro- 
bability in  the  fact  (?)  of  those  capacious  jaws  of  hers  having  demo- 
lished the  thigh-bone  of  a  strongly-built  sheep ! 

"  Our  Bung"  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  literary  tastes.  She 
confined  her  attentions  to  one  volume  (a  great  advantage,  the  power 
of  concentration),  and  was  usually  discovered  fast  asleep,  with  the 
volume  in  question — an  Anglo-French  conversation  book,  at  some 
distance  from  her  on  the  floor.  Beyond  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
grease  on  the  book,  which  rendered  its  subsequent  presentation  to  her 
a  matter  of  necessity,  we  discovered  no  result  of  her  En^ish  reading. 

."  The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  were  unknown  to  Henriette.  The  capa- 
city of  executing  two  orders  at  one  descent  of  the  staircase  was  utterly 
wanting. 

'*  Henriette,  cherchez  une  bouteille  du  vin,  et  demandez  de  la  con- 
cierge s'il  y  a  de  lettres.*' 

"  Oui,  Monsieur." 

Up  she  would  trudge,  triumphantly  grinning,  from  the  cdlar, 
lugging  along  the  bottle  of  wine  as  though  it  had  been  a  prisoner 
of  war, 

'^  VoilSl ;"  and  down  it  went  on  the  table,  with  a  orash,  that  oug^t 
to  have  shivered  it  to  atoms. 

"Y-a-t-ildelettres?" 

"Ah!"  (in  a  horrible  crescendo,  accompanied  by  a  most  self- 
satisfied  grin,  as  though  it  was  a  capital  joke).  "Ahl  monaeuTiJ'ai 
oubli^." 

That  mystic  sentence  was  her  eternal  resource,  and  seemed  to  con« 
stitute  a  legitimate  answer  to  all  questions. 

"  J'ai  oubUe." 

No  one  coidd  lay  to  the  charge  of  "  Our  Bung  "  anything  like  red- 
tape-ism  or  routine.  Henriette  had  no  idea  that  an  order  given — say 
for  the  preparation  of  breakfast — for  one  day,  extended  also  to  the 
morrow ;  or  that  a  culinary  recipe  had  any  chum  to  be  retained  in  the 
recollection.  The  consequence  was,  the  daily  orders  had  to  be 
repeated  as  regularly  as  though  they  had  been  daily  mass. 

"  Henriette," — ^I  used  to  hear  proceeding  soUo  voce  from  the  bed- 
chamber, whilst  I  was  scribbling  off  a  few  sheets  before  breakfiist  in 
the  salon. 
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"  Oui,  Madame. ' 

"  Mettez  la  table ;  et  bonillez  les  oeufs.** 

[N.  B.  I  beg  to  saj  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  French  of  my  caria" 
mia;  IVe  quite  enough  to  do  to  answer  for  my  own.] 
"  Oui,  Madame." 

Bob  would  go  the  eggs  into  the  pan ;  and  Madame  had  to  watch 
the  timepiece  devoutly ;  for  had  she  dropt  off  to  sleepy  or  omitted  to 
give  the  necessary  order,  "  otez  les  oBufs/'  they  might  have  boiled  till 
doomsdayi  or  noonday  at  least 

And  so  we  dragged  on  month  after  month.  My  only  resource  was 
occasionally  to  yent  strong  English  expressions — ^French  failed  me— 
and  missiles,  such  as  uncleaned  souliers  or  overboiled  eggs,  at  that  tm- 
moved  mass  of  matter,  which,  with  no  trace  of  excitement  or  repent- 
ance, shambled  off  to  bury  itself  in  English  conversation  and  sleep 
unUl  the  cue  vras  given  by  Madame  for  the  next  duty  of  the  day. 

At  length  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  Henriette  vanished  ab- 
niptly;  but  there  were  no  tears  this  time.  A  most  unimpassioned 
elephant,  she  descended  the  staircase  with  her  customary  tramp; 
and  I  blessed  my  stars  when  Echo  bore  the  last  sound  of  her  foot- 
thump  from  my  senses. 

No  doubt  ours  was  an  exceptional  phase  of  Parisian  servant-gal-ism. 
Be  it  so  ;  as  such  I  pourtray  it.  But  my  hair  stands  on  end  when  I 
think  of  Henriette,  our  quondam  ^  Bung." 

After  a  very  brief  continuance  of  our  stay  in  Paris,  and  one  more 
domestic  experience  which  my  limits  forbid  me  for  the  present  to 
chronicle,  we  returned  to  our  native  isle.  But  lest  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  morbid  nationality,  or  seem  to  take  a  warped  and  one-sided 
view  of  things,  let  me  add,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  in  general, 
ai^d  **  Our  Bung  *'  in  particular,  that  I  have  just  discharged  a  pro- 
nusing  English  servant  for  gin-drinking.  Doubtless,  in  our  growing 
domestio  experience,  we  shall  £nd  worse  specimens  of  slavey-nature 
than  was  presented  in  "  Our  Bung." 
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"  One  fatal  remembraaoe—one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  vhade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes— 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balcOi  and  affliction  no  sting  ! 


>i 


I KEED  not  now  relate  the  causes,  real  or  supposititious,  of  the  dreadful 
cnrse  that  has  for  so  many  generations  hung  over  all  the  males  of  our 
doomed  family ;  it  is  enough  to  state  that  such  a  ciu^e  does  exist,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  I,  the  last  of  my  race,  must  also  endure  it. 
My  father,  by  an  early  death,  escaped  the  fearful  fate ;  but  if  he  had 
lived  to  his  fortieth  year — the  age  at  which  his  progenitors  were  seized 
by  the  malady — ^he  too  must  have  become  a  maniac. 
I  remember  when  and  how  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  ter« 
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xible  secret.  On  tHe  death  of  my  £itber  I  was  remoYed  from  ihe 
school  where  all  mj  earlj  boyish  years  had  been  passed,  and  taken 
home.  I  was  then  about  sixteen.  Shortly  after  my  return,  my  motker« 
by  my  guardian's  advice,  called  me  to  the  room  which  bad  been  my 
&ther  s  study,  and  (after  preparing  my  mind  for  the  disclosure  as  wdl 
as  her  agitated  feelings  would  permit)  told  me  how  the  horrible  tnuh 
•^till  then  carefully  concealed  from  her  by  my  father — had,  fint,  by 
delirious  ravings  in  his  last  illness,  afterwards,  when  he  was  no  more, 
by  his  private  papers,  come  to  her  knowledge ;  how  several  physicians 
(to  whom,  as  the  same  papers  proved,  the  case  had  be^i  submitted)  had 
unanimously  decided  that  nothing  could  avert  the  catastrophe  from  kin 
or  his  of&pring ;  and  how  others,  to  whom  she  had  sinee  applied  on 
my  behalf,  had  concurred  in  a  like  opinion* 

As  she  proceeded  to  recount  all  this,  I  saw,  young  though  I  was^ 
how  such  an  affliction  would  have  pained  her»  or  any  other  true  and 
loving  woman,  more  than  the  loss  of  the  object  of  her  affection ;  and 
mentally  vowed  that|  however  tempted,  I  would  never  many. 

My  poor  fiither  I  His  moodiness  itnd  fits  of  gloom,  tHj  irritabifi^ 
and  morbid  sensitiveness,  were  now  all  explained. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  intelligence  of  my  future  &te  fell  on  me 
with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  for  the  time  crushed  me ;  but  I 
grew  by  degrees  accustomed  to  regard  it  more  calmly,  though  the 
gloom  and  bitterness  of  my  spirit  naturally  increased. 

I  had  but  one  solace,  I  was  fond  of  painting,  and  to  that  art  I  now 
entirely  devoted  myself,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  other  study ; 
but  my  morbid  tendencies  did  not  even  in  this  desert  me,  for  the  sub* 
jects  I  chose  were  all  of  a^nystical,  preternatural,  horrible,  or  fimtastie 
nature.  K I  studied  the  human  form  divine,  it  was  only  to  reproduce 
it,  distorted  and  rendered  hideous,  in  the  figures  of  donons,  ioips, 
gnomes,  or  other  weird  creatures  of  the  poet's  mind ;  if  I  spent  whoie 
days  in  transferring  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  English  landscape  to 
canvass,  I  bestowed  whole  weeks  on  imaginary  goblin  oaks,  haunted 
springs,  or  enchanted  caverns ;  while,  in  reading,  it  was  still  the  same — 
fiction,  especially  of  a  dreamy  and  improbable  character,  impressed  me 
far  more  than  truth,  romance  than  reality.  My ''  beautiful "  was  ever 
the  imnatural — the  reflection  of  my  perturbed  and  disordered  spirit 

Anatomy,  of  all  the  stepping-stones  to  art,  was  my  fitvourite  study. 
In  order  to  obtain  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it, 
I  went  to  London,  and  entered  myself  as  a  student  at  one  of  &e  hos- 
pitals ;  where  I  was  continually  to  be  found^  either  in  the  dissecting- 
rooms,  or  the  dead-house,  drawing  firom  both  natural  and  abnormal 
subjects,  as  if  I  had  at  last  found  the  true  end  and  object  of  my 
being. 

While  thus  employed,  a  new  fancy  took  possession  of  me,  that  cf 
painting  the  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  at  this  I  worked  incessantly. 

The  students  thought  me  mad,  though,  but  for  something  in  my 
manner,  which  repelled  curiosity  and  forbade  insult,  I  have  Hule  doubt 
that  I  should  have  formed  acquaintance,  or  become  the  butt  of  the 
dass.  As  it  was,  I  only  inspired  distrust  and  dread,  and  many  a  '^  first 
year's  man  "have  I  seen  turn  pale  and  retreat  when  he  unthinkiogly 
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entered  the  dissecting-room  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  found  me  alone 
with  a  "  fresh  subject.'* 

The  porter,  moreover  (who  was  too  much  at  home  with  all  kinds  of 
horrors  to  be  discomforted  by  anything),  used  to  terrify  the  out- 
patieats  by  pointing  me  out  as  the  "  young  painter-gentleman  as  pulled 
the  stifT-uns  about  more  than  any  six  of  the  other  students/* 

My  feelings  at  this  period  I  can  hardly  analyse  through  the  lapse 
of  time;  but  I  think  that  (when  I  could  spare  any  from  the  object 
that  engrossed,  as  it  were,  my  whole  being)  I  perceiTed  a  kind  of 
sayage  exultation  at  the  impression  I  produced,  and  endeavoured 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it. 

At  last  I  thought  I  had  studied  enough,  and  determined  to  prepare 
a  picture  for  exhibition  at  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

Edgar  Foe's  works  about  this  time  made  their  first  appearance  in 
England ;  their  wild  diablerie  pleased  me,  and  I  decided  on  taking  my 
subject  from  one  of  his  tales  or  poems.  After  reading  over  and  over 
again  all  I  thought  I  should  like  to  pourtray  scenes  from,  I  chose,  as 
being  least  likely  to  revolt  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and  most  suited 
to  my  own  pectdiar  bias,  the  poem  of  **  Lenore." 

My  picture  was  very  simple ;  merely  the  young  girl  lying  dead,  and 
her  lover  mourning  over  her ;  but  to  it  I  devoted  all  the  energy  of  my 
mind  and  body,  every  result  of  my  study,  and  all  the  poetic  fbeling  of 
my  soul.  It  was  my  first  laboured  composition ;  when  completed,  I 
sent  it  ofi^,  and  sat  myself  down  to  wait  as  patiently  as  I  might  for 
the  result. 

Oh  I  my  mother,  but  for  thee,  in  the  intense  excitement  of  those 
days  of  hope  deferred,  I  must  have  maddened  or  died. 

The  answer  came  at  length  ;  I  could  not  read  it.  I  tossed  it  across 
the  table  to  my  mother,  who  was  as  powerless  as  myself  to  embody  it 
in  language,  but  who  looked  her  congratulations  when  she  had  glanced 
o^'er  it.     My  picture  was  accepted  and  commended. 

The  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  arrived.  I  went  to  the 
rooms,  which  were  already  crowded.  When  I  entered,  at  first  I  dared 
not  approach  my  picture,  fearing  to  be  discovered  as  the  artist,  and 
taxed  with  the  production  of  the  scene  ;  but  after  awhile  I  overcame 
this  ridiculous  and  puerile  fitncy,  and  made  my  way  towards  the  part 
of  the  room  where  it  was :  this  I  had  seen  and  marked  on  my  first 
entrance.  An  old  lady  and  gentleman,  with  a  young  lady,  probably 
their  daughter,  were  standing  before  it.  As  I  came  up,  the  young 
lady  had  just  turned  to  her  catalogue,  and  was  reading, 

"  No.  238.  Lenore.     A.  T.  Ashleigh." 

Then,  leaning  forward,  she  repeated  (in  a  very  musical  voice,  and  with 
tbe  most  appropriate  and  appreciative  tone  I  had  ever  heard)  the  lines 
I  had  caused  to  be  painted  on  the  dead-gold  margin  which,  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  frame,  surrounded  the  picture.     They  were — 

"  The  Bweet  Lenore  hath  gone  before,  with  Hope  that  flew  beside, 
Leaving  thee  wild,  for  the  dear  diild  that  should  have  been  thy  bride— 
For  her  the  fair  and  dibonnaire.  who  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  still  there  upon  her  hair,  but  not  within  her  ey< 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not  within  her  eyes. ' 
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When  she  had  finished,  she  said,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any 
one  but  her  parent^  ^'Oh  is  it  not  beautiful? — ^Is  it  not  natural? 
Almost  too  natural !  Now  I  can  understand  the  meaning  of  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Byron.     You  know  them,  mamma ;  they  begin. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead.' 

"  Papa,  shall  you  think  me  very  foolish  and  romantic  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  should  almost  like  to  die  young,  and  be  mourned  over  like  poor 
Lenore  ?     It  would  be  better— oh !  how  much  better  than  living 

<  'Till  frieadship'B  decay, 
And  from  Lore's  shining  drcle  the  gems  drop  away.' " 

<<  Nonsense,  my  child,''  said  the  half-frightened  fiither,  as  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing  as  the  death  of  one  so  young  had  never  en- 
tered into  his  mind:  ** nonsense,  you  musn't  talk  of  dying!  What 
can  put  such  things  into  your  head?  Here,  come  away  from  that 
horrid  picture." 

Her  mother,  at  the  same  moment,  leant  over  her,  and  whispered 
something  of  which  I  caught  the  word  "  strangers.** 

The  young  lady  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face,  and  blushed  slightly.  I 
tried  to  look  unconscious,  but  feeling  that  I  could  not  succeed,  I  turned 
shortly  on  my  heel  and  walked  away.  What  had  I  to  do  with  living 
youth  and"  beauty  ?    . 

The  next  morning  I  was  at  the  Exhibition  again,  standing,  through 
the  whole  day,  as  long  and  as  often  near  my  picture  as  I  fancied  I 
could  without  attracting  attention — listening  to  ^e  remarks  that  were 
made,  and  internally  criticising  the  critiques  of  the  persons  who  passed 
judgment  upon  it. 

Occasionally  I  made  a  tour  of  the  room,  and  on  my  return  from 
one  of  these  rambles  found  the  party  of  the  day  before  again  ex- 
amining my  picture,  and  heard  the  yotmg  lady  say,  "  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  man  the  artist  is ;  whether  he  is  young  and  good-looking  ? 
Do  you  know  him,  papa  ?  ^ 

'^  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not,''  was  the  answer.  '^  He  is  a  new  man,  he 
never  exhibited  here  before ;  but  is  probably  not  very  young.  Few 
very  yoimg  men  ever  paint  anything  worth  exhibiting;  or,  where  they 
do,  venture  to  submit  it  to  the  committee  of  the  Academy.  Exhibitors 
are  very  seldom  under  thirty,  or  four-and-thirty,  which  I  suppose  you 
would  call  old ;  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  older." 

''  Do  you  know,  papa,  that  if  I  died  I  should  like  the  same  artist 
who  painted  that  to  take  my  likeness.  I  think  you  would  wish  to 
have  something  of  the  kind  to  remind  you  of  me." 

'*  My  dear  child,  I  really  cannot  allow  you  to  entertain  such  gloomy 
thoughts.  You  must  come  away  from  that  picture:  you  quite  put 
me  out.  I  wbh  you  had  never  seen  it,"  repfied  the  old  gentleman. 
His  daughter  laughed  gaily,  and  they  passed  on. 

I  continued  to  visit  the  Exhibition  at  intervals  while  it  remained 
open,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  again,  and  in  this  I  was  twice  successful 
For  these  opportunities  I  neglected  everything.  I  was  in  love,  and  I 
knew  it,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  control  the  feeling,  as  it  was  to  me 
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a  new  and  brighter  existence,  and  could  not  affect  or  annoy  her ;  for 
she  neither  knew,  nor  was  likely  to  know  me,  and  was,  besides, 
eyidently  of  a  rank  that  placed  an  insuperable  bar  between  her  and 
an  unknown  painter. 

The  season  was  over :  the  Exhibition  closed,  and  I  saw  her  no  more, 
save  "  in  my  mind's  eye,"  where  her  portrait  lived  with  a  reality  that 
no  art  could  equal 

Troubles  now  rose  fast  and  heavy  on  my  life.  My  mother  died,  and 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  world;  to  struggle  through  it  as  I  might,  for  the 
little  property  we  possessed  was  an  annuity  which  terminated  with  her 
life,  and  left  me  after  her  death  penniless. 

I  sold  my  picture,  however,  and  thus  provided  for  the  present ;  but 
the  future,  how  was  I  to  meet  that  ?  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
Many  persons  saw  my  picture,  which  was  now  in  the  gallery  of  a  well- 
known  collector,  and  struck  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  offered 
me  commissions  to  paint  those  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  and 
whom  death  had  removed  from  their  social  or  domestic  circle. 

I  was  thus  in  my  element ;  my  studies  were  of  a  class  in  society 
which  I  had  never  had  open  to  me  before,  and  which  gave  me  oppor-  * 
tunities  of  increasing  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  my  compositions. 
I  became  celebrated  as  a  death-painter,  and  even  took  a  delight  in  my 
Inzarre  occupnticn. 

Three  years  passed  away  after  the  exhibition  of  my  first  picture,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  thrive,  when  one  day,  or  rather  one  night,  for  it 
was  after  dark,  I  was  disturbed  in  a  reveiie  about  "  the  ladye  of  my 
love''  (whom  I  still  loved,  and  had  never  forgotten,  though  I  had  not 
seen  her  since  my  mother's  death)  by  a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  cham- 
bers. I  called  out  to  the  visitor  to  enter,  and  an  employe  oi  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  presented  himself,  and  handed  me  a  printed  form, 

to  which  these  words  were  added  in  writing : — "  Lord will  fed 

obliged,  if  Mr.  Ashleigh  will   come  without  any  delay  to-night,  if 

possible,  to  House,  ,   and  bring  the  implements  of 

bis  art  with  him." 

The  address  was  that  of  a  country  house,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
London,  and  there  remained  s^  an  hour  to  the  departure  of  the  last 
train  from  the  King's  Cross  Station.  I  gave  the  messenger  a  reply,  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  come  at  once,  and,  hastily  thrusting  a  few  neces- 
saries into  a  carpet-bag,  I  packed  up  my  easel,  colours,  and  brushes, 
hailed  a  Hansgm,  and  hurried  to  the  railway.  The  second  bell  was 
being  rung  as  I  was  driven  into  the  station-yard,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  I  had  regularly  begun  my  journey. 

I  endeavoured,  as  the  train  proceeded,  to  guess  at  the  reasons  which 

could  have  induced  Lord ^  to  whom  I  was  personally  unknown, 

to  send  for  me  in  such  haste,  and  at  such  a  time  of  the  evening ;  but  in 
all  my  surmises,  I  never  arrived  at  the  truth. 

It  wanted  half  an  hour  to  midnight  as  the  train  stopped  at  the 
■  station.    -A  servant  was  waiting  for  me  with  a  gig,  which  I 

entercdi  and  we  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  House.     On 

the  road  I  learnt  the  cause  of  my  being  sent  for.    Lady  Ethel— the 
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only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  fiunily  of  ,  had  been 

killed  by  a  ML  from  her  horse,  which  had  taken  fright  at  a  nalmj 
train,  become  unmanageable,  aiid  finally  thrown  her,  cansing  such  kh 
juries  that  her  death,  within  a  few  hours,  was  the  result. 

After  a  quarter- of-an-hour's  driye,  we  reached  the  house,  where 
everything  seemed  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  where  I,  with  difficulty, 
found  any  one  to  conrey  the  intelligence  of  my  arriTal  to  the  master. 

Lady  ,  his  wife,  I  heard,  had  been  insensiUe  ever  nnce  the 

£Eital  termination  of  the  accident,  while  he  himself  had  never  left  his 
daughter's  room.  When  he  knew  of  my  arrival  he  cent  to  request 
that  I  would  join  him  there,  as  he  wished  to  say  soniething  to  me— 1 
went ;  following  the  messenger  through  long  corridors  and  up  masave 
staircases,  till  I  thought  we  should  never  reach  our  journey's  end :  at 
last,  my  guide  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  said,  "  His  lordship  is  there."  I  know  not  how  it  was,. or  whst 
gave  rise  to  the  sensation,  but  at  these  words  I  felt  a  sharp,  thnlHof 
chill  run  through  me,  such  as  one  is  supposed  to  feel  when  the  spot  d 
earth  which  is  to  contain  his  body  after  death  is  walked  over  l^  the 
unheeding  and  unconscious  tread  of  the  rambler  in  the  ohurchyard. 

The  feeling  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  I  neared  the  door,  thst 
I  rather  staggered  than  walked  into  the  room. 

Lord was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  intently  regarding  ^ 

burning  logs;  when  the  servant  announced  me,  he  turned  hastily  round, 
and  we  met  face  to  face.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  our  minds 
simultaneously  recurred  to  our  first  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer ;  but  striding  to  the  bed,  pot 

gently  back  the  curtains  that  concealed  the  face  of  the  dead.    My  wont 

presentiments  were  realised ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  only  woman  I  ever 

had— ever  could  have — loved.     She  seemed  more  like  one  asleep  than 

one  dead,  but  too  lovely  to  be  a  creature  of  this  finite  world.    Her  &06 

was  infinitely  calm. 

''Death  had  left  on  it 
Only  the  beautiful." 

Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  appearance  of  an  angel  sleeping;  hut 
nothing  tainted  with  a  mortal  life  could  be  so  &ir. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  for  several  moments  could  not 
control  myself.  At  length,  I  raised  my  head.  We  had  neither  of  ns 
spoken  a  word  as  yet ;  but  I  saw  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  secret  of 
my  love,  and  that,  though  in  her  lifetime  it  might  have  enraged  huOi 
he  now  felt  for  me  as  for  a  fellow  mourner,  for  his*  voice  trembled 
audibly,  with  emotion  and  pity,  as  he  whispered.  "  Can  you  undertake 
it  ?**  I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  the  servant  was  desired  to  show 
me  to  my  room. 

Oh !  what  a  night  that  was  of  terror  and  amazement.  How  I  dwelt 
on  the  past  dreams,  the  present  realities,  and  the  future  blank  of  wj 
existence. 

How  I  recalled  each  action,  each  look  of  hers  that  I  had  noticed,  and 
prayed  for  the  day  which  seemed  as  though  it  woul^  never  come. 

Again,  I  pictured  her  as  she  was  now  with  the  alight  bruise  rsjon  her 
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temple,  the  only  outward  sign  of  the  breath  that  had  let  oat  life— Ui« 
holy  transfiguTed  expression  of  her  pale  counteQance ;  and 


But  the  morrow  come,  at  last ;  and  the  day  after  I  had  finished  her 
bead  for  my  picture,  and  they  had  "  buried  her  away  out  of  Bight," 
but  not  before,  unrestrained  by  her  &ther,  I  had  pressed  a  kiss,  the 
only  kiss  I  could  ever  remember  to  have  giren  to  any  woman  besides 
my  mother  on  her  pale,  calm  brow ;  and  again  I  was  alone — more  than 
ever  alone  in  the  world. 

I  am  making  a  name ;  and  Lord ,  who  would  hare  been  a 

father  to  me,  for  her  sake,  if  I  could  have  borne  bis  presence,  has  done 
much  to  forward  my  interests ;  but  I  work  without  feeling ;  and  but 
for  one  thing  should  scarcely  love  even  my  art :  it  is  a  copy  which, 
with  his  permission,  I  made  of  her  likeness  when  I  had  it  at  home  to 
complete  it.  Occasionally,  not  often,  for  I  do  not  need  it,  I  raise  the 
curt^n  which  conceals  it  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  gaze  at  it  long  and 
lovingly.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  what  might  have  been,  if  she  had 
lived ;  but  I  see  the  shadow  of  my  fortieth  year  approaching ;  and 
remembering  the  scene  in  my  father's  study,  I  wake,  with  a  shudder, 
to  say,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.''  And  her  picture  hangs  there  ever  and 
always  in  my  sight,  and  I  whisper  wild  words  to  the  senseless  canvass— 
words  of  love  and  hope,  that  mortal  ears  may  never  hear ;  but  thoiigh 
I  love  that  picture,  and  should  die  without  it,  it  is  my  fatal  re- 
membrance. W^-  G- 


MR.  PETTYTIPPIN'S  MAETYEDOM. 

BT  WABWICK   HaTHOLDt. 

WUh  lUutratiotu  bg  the  AtUhor. 

pY  name  is  Nelson  Pettytippin;  I  am 

'    forty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  married 

man. 

How  I  ever  came  to  be  married  is  a 

,  mystery  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 

[i  clear  up,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  somewhat 

r  tender  subject  with  me,  I  shall  by  no 

means  seek  to  unravel.      Enough  if  I 

I  say,  that  this  marriage  was  the  one  great 

L  mistake  of  my  life,  and  that  in  per- 

I  petrating  it  I  became  a  party  to  a  specu- 

'    latioa  which  didn't  answer.    How  should 

it,  when  my  wife  and  I  are  as  uasuited 

to  each  other  as  any  twd  people  can  well  be?    Aye,  as  iU-matcbed,  in 

every  essential,  as  Uie  name  of  Nelson  is  in  reference  to  that  of  Petty' 

tippin. 

TOj~  IV,  T 
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only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  fiunilj  of  ,  had  heesi 

killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horae,  which  had  tdcen  fright  at  a  niliraj 
train,  become  unmanageable,  and  finally  thrown  her,  causing  sodi  in- 
juries that  her  death,  within  a  few  hours,  was  the  result. 

After  a  quarter- of-an-hour*s  driv^  we  reached  &e  home,  where 
everything  seemed  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  where  I,  with  difficnltj, 
found  any  one  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  my  arrival  to  the  master. 

Lady  ,  his  wife,  I  heard,  had  been  insensiUe  ever  since  the 

&tal  termination  of  the  accident,  while  he  himself  had  never  left  his 
daughter's  room.  When  he  knew  of  my  arrival  he  sent  to  reqaest 
that  I  woidd  join  him  there,  as  he  wished  to  say  soniething  to  me— 1 
went ;  following  the  messenger  through  long  corridors  and  up  masare 
staircases,  till  I  thought  we  should  never  r^aoh  our  joume/s  end :  at 
last,  my  guide  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  said,  *'  His  lordship  is  there.**  I  know  not  how  it  was,,  or  what 
gave  rise  to  the  sensation,  but  at  these  words  I  felt  a  sharp,  thnlliog 
ohill  run  through  me,  such  as  one  is  supposed  to  feel  when  the  spot  <^ 
earth  which  is  to  contain  his  body  after  death  is  walked  over  by  the 
unheeding  and  unconscious  tread  of  the  rambler  in  the  churchyard. 

The  feeling  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  I  neared  the  door,  thst 
I  rather  staggered  than  walked  into  the  room. 

Lord was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  intentiy  regarding  ^ 

burning  logs;  when  the  servant  announced  me,  he  turned  hastily  round, 
and  we  met  face  to  face.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  our  minds 
simultaneously  recurred  to  our  first  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer ;  but  striding  to  the  bed,  pot 
gently  back  the  curtains  that  concesaled  the  face  of  the  dead.  My  worst 
presentiments  were  realised ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  only  woman  I  erer 
had — ever  could  have — loved.  She  seemed  more  like  one  asleep  than 
one  dead,  but  too  lovely  to  be  a  creature  of  this  finite  world.  Her  ftoe 
was  infinitely  calm. 

"Death  had  left  on  it 
ODly  the  beautaful." 

Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  appearance  of  an  angel  sleeping;  but 
nothing  tainted  with  a  mortal  life  could  be  so  fiiir. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  for  several  moments  could  not 
control  myself.  At  length,  I  raised  my  head.  We  had  neither  of  us 
spoken  a  word  as  yet ;  but  I  saw  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  secret  of 
TCij  love,  and  that,  though  in  her  lifetime  it  might  have  enraged  him, 
he  now  felt  for  me  as  for  a  fellow  mourner,  for  his*  voice  trembled 
audibly,  with  emotion  and  pity,  as  he  whispered.  "  Can  you  undertake 
it  ?**  I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  the  servant  was  desired  to  show 
me  to  my  room. 

Oh !  what  a  night  that  was  of  terror  and  amazement  How  I  dwelt 
on  the  past  dreams,  the  present  realities,  and  the  future  blank  of  wj 
existence. 

How  I  recalled  each  action,  each  look  of  hers  that  I  had  notioed,  and 
prayed  for  the  day  which  seemed  as  though  it  woul^  never  coipe. 

Again,  I  pictured  her  as  she  was  now  with  the  slight  bruife  i^n  her 
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temple,  the  only  outward  eiga  of  the  breath  that  had  let  out  life^the 
hoi;  transfigured  expression  of  her  pale  countenance ;  and 


But  the  morrow  came,  at  last ;  and  the  day  after  I  had  finished  her 
head  for  mj  picture,  and  they  had  "buried  her  away  out  of  sight," 
but  not  before,  unrestrained  by  her  &ther,  I  had  pressed  a  kiss,  the 
only  kdss  I  could  ever  remember  to  have  given  to  any  woman  besides 
my  mother  on  her  pale,  calm  brow ;  and  again  I  was  alone — more  than 
ever  alone  in  the  world. 

I  am  making  a  name ;  and  Lord ,  who  would  have  been  a 

fiither  to  me,  for  her  sake,  if  I  could  have  borne  his  presence,  has  done 
much  to  forward  my  interests ;  but  I  work  without  feeling ;  and  but 
for  one  thing  should  scarcely  love  even  my  art :  it  is  a  copy  which, 
with  his  permission,  I  made  of  her  likeness  when  I  had  it  at  home  to 
complete  it.  Occasionally,  not  often,  for  I  do  not  need  it,  I  raise  the 
curtaia  which  conceals  it  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  gaze  at  it  long  and 
lovingly.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  what  might  have  been,  if  she  had 
lived;  but  I  sec  the  shadow  of  vxy  fortieth  year  approaching;  and 
remembering  the  scene  in  my  father's  study,  I  wake,  with  a  shudder, 
to  say,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.''  And  her  pictore  hangs  there  ever  and 
always  in  my  sight,  and  I  whisper  wild  words  to  the  senseless  canvass — 
words  of  love  and  hope,  that  mortal  ears  may  never  hear;  but  though 
I  love  that  picture,  and  should  die  without  it,  it  is  my  fatal  re- 
membrance. W.  G. 


ME.  PETTYTIPPIN'S  ItAETYEDOM. 

Bt  WxawicK  RamouM. 

WiA  Ilbutraluin*  bj  lit  Author. 

T  name  is  Nelson  Pettytippin;  I  am 
forty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  married 
man. 

How  I  ever  came  to  be  married  is  a 
mystery  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
clear  up,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  somewhat 
tender  subject  with  me,  I  shall  by  no 
means  seek  to  imravel.      Enough  if  I 
say,  that  this  marriage  was  the  one  great 
mistake  of  my  life,  and  that  in  per- 
petrating it  I  became  a  party  to  a  specu- 
lation which  didn't  answer.    How  should 
it,  when  my  wife  and  I  are  as  UDSuited 
to  each  other  as  any  tWA  people  can  well  be?     Aye,  oa  ill-matched,  in 
every  essential,  as  the  name  of  Nelson  is  in  reference  to  that  of  Petty- 
tippin. 

TOI~  IV,  T 
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only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  £unilj  of  ,  had  been 

killed  bj  a  fitU  from  her  horse,  which  had  tidcen  fiight  at  a  niln^ 
train,  become  unmanageable,  and  finally  thrown  her,  caiasing  SQeh  in- 
juries that  her  death,  within  a  few  hours,  was  the  result. 

Afler  a  quarter- of-an-hour*s  driv^  we  reached  the  house,  where 
everything  seemed  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  where  I,  with  difficnkj) 
found  any  one  to  conyey  the  intelligence  of  my  arriTal  to  the  laaster. 

Lady  ,  his  wife,  I  heard,  had  been  insensible  ever  since  the 

fatal  termination  of  the  accident,  while  he  himself  had  never  left  liis 
daughter's  room.  When  he  knew  of  my  arrival  he  sent  to  request 
that  I  would  join  him  there,  as  he  wished  to  say  soniething  to  me— I 
went ;  following  the  messenger  through  long  corridors  and  up  masare 
staircases,  till  I  thought  we  should  never  reach  our  jonmay's  end :  at 
last,  my  guide  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  said,  "  His  lordship  is  there."  I  know  not  how  it  was,. or  what 
gave  rise  to  the  sensation,  but  at  these  words  I  felt  a  sharp,  thnlling 
chill  run  through  me,  such  as  one  is  supposed  to  feel  when  the  spot  of 
earth  which  is  to  contain  his  body  after  death  is  walked  over  by  the 
unheeding  and  unconscious  tread  of  the  rambler  in  the  churchyard. 

The  feeling  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  I  neared  the  door,  thit 
I  rather  staggered  than  walked  into  the  room. 

Lord was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  intently  regarding  ^e 

burning  logs;  when  the  servant  announced  me,  he  turned  hastily  roM 
and  we  met  face  to  face.  The  recogmtion  was  mutual,  and  our  minds 
simultaneously  recurred  to  our  first  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer ;  but  striding  to  ihe  bed,  pot 

gently  back  the  curtains  that  concealed  the  face  of  the  dead.   My  wont 

presentiments  were  realised ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  only  woman  I  erer 

had—- ever  could  have — cloved.     She  seemed  more  like  one  asleep  than 

one  dead,  but  too  lovely  to  be  a  creature  of  this  finite  world.    Her  ia<se 

was  infinitely  calm. 

"Death  had  left  on  it 
ODly  the  beftutifal.*^ 

Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  appearance  of  an  angtl  sleeping;  hnt 
nothing  tainted  with  a  mortal  life  could  be  so  fiiir. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  for  several  moments  could  not 
control  myself.  At  length,  I  raised  my  head.  We  had  neither  of  w 
spoken  a  word  as  yet ;  but  I  saw  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  secret  of 
my  love,  and  that,  though  in  her  lifetime  it  might  have  enraged  him, 
he  now  felt  for  me  as  for  a  fellow  mourner,  for  his*  voice  trembled 
audibly,  with  emotion  and  pity,  as  he  whispered.  "  Can  you  undertake 
it  ?"  I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  the  servant  was  desired  to  show 
me  to  my  room. 

Oh !  what  a  night  that  was  of  terror  and  amazement.  How  I  dwelt 
on  the  past  dreams,  the  present  realities,  and  the  future  blank  of  wj 
existence. 

How  I  recalled  each  action,  each  look  of  hers  that  I  had  noticed,  and 
prayed  for  the  day  which  seemed  as  though  it  woulS  never  come. 

Again,  I  pictured  her  as  she  was  now  with  the  slight  bruise  i^n  her 
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temple,  the  only  outward  sign  of  the  breath  that  had  let  out  life— th« 
holy  transfigured  expresdoa  of  her  pale  countenance ;  and 


Bst  the  morrow  came,  at  last ;  and  the  day  after  I  had  finished  her 
head  for  my  picture,  and  they  had  "buried  her  away  out  of  sight," 
but  not  before,  unrestrained  by  her  &ther,  I  had  pressed  a  kiss,  the 
only  kiss  I  could  ever  remember  to  have  given  to  any  woman  besides 
my  mother  on  her  pale,  calm  brow ;  and  again  I  was  alone — more  than 
ever  alone  in  the  world. 

I  am  making  a  name ;  and  Lord ,  who  would  have  been  a 

fether  to  me,  for  her  sake,  if  I  could  have  borne  his  presence,  has  done 
much  to  forward  my  interests ;  but  I  work  without  feeling ;  and  but 
for  one  thing  ahoiJd  scarcely  love  even  my  art :  it  is  a  copy  which, 
with  his  permissioQ,  I  made  of  her  likeness  when  I  had  it  at  home  to 
complete  it.  Occasionally,  not  oden,  for  I  do  not  need  it,  I  nuse  the 
curtain  which  conceals  it  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  gaze  at  it  long  and 
lovingly.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  what  might  have  been,  if  she  had 
lived;  but  I  see  the  shadow  of  my  fortieth  year  approaching;  and 
remembering  the  scene  in  my  father's  study,  I  wake,  with  a  shudder, 
to  say,  "it  is  better  as  it  is.''  And  her  picture  hangs  there  ever  and 
always  in  my  sight,  and  I  whisper  wild  words  to  the  senseless  canvass — ■ 
words  of  love  and  hope,  that  mortal  ears  may  never  hear ;  but  though 
I  love  that  picture,  and  should  die  without  it,  it  is  my  fatal  re- 
membrance. W.  G. 


ME.  PEITYTIPPIN'S  MAETTBDOM. 

Bt  Wakwice  BBTNOLDIl 

WUK  /ilMfraJion*  bg  the  AvOor. 

?Y  name  is  Nelson  Pettylippin;  I  am 
forty  years  of  ^e,  and  I  am  a  married 
I     man. 

I         How  I  ever  came  to  be  married  is  a 

1.  mystery  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 

(li  clear  up,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  somewhat 

[?  tender  subject  with  me,  I  shall  by  no 

means  seek  to  unravel      Enough  if  I 

i  say,  that  this  marriage  was  the  one  great 

IL  mistake  of  my  life,  and  that  in  per- 

'  petrating  it  I  became  a  party  to  a  specu- 

'    iation  which  didn't  answer.    How  should 

it,  when  my  wile  and  I  are  as  unsuited 

to  each  other  as  any  tvia  people  can  well  be?     Aye,  as  ill-matched,  in 

every  essential,  as  Uie  name  of  Nelson  is  in  reference  to  that  of  Petty 

tippin. 

TOt.  IV,  t 
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only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  fiimily  of  ,  had  beai 

killed  by  a  &11  from  her  horse,  which  had  ti^en  fright  at  a  nilmy 
train,  become  unmanageable,  and  finally  thrown  her,  causing  such  in- 
juries that  her  death,  within  a  few  hours,  was  the  result. 

After  a  quarter- of-an-hour's  drive,  we  reached  the  house,  where 
everything  seemed  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  where  I,  with  difficulty, 
found  any  one  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  my  arrival  to  the  master. 

Lady  ,  his  wife,  I  heard,  had  been  insensiUe  ever  rince  the 

fatal  termination  of  the  accident,  while  he  himself  had  never  left  Im 
daughter's  room.  When  he  knew  of  my  arrival  he  sent  to  request 
that  I  would  join  him  there,  as  he  wished  to  say  something  to  ni«~l 
went ;  following  the  messenger  through  long  corridors  and  up  mssare 
staircases,  till  I  thought  we  should  never  reach  our  journey's  end :  at 
last,  my  guide  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  tlie 
passage,  said,  '^  His  lordship  is  there."  I  know  not  how  it  was,,  or  what 
gave  rise  to  the  sensation,  but  at  these  words  I  felt  a  sharp,  thriUiog 
chill  run  through  me,  such  as  one  is  supposed  to  feel  when  the  spot  df 
earth  which  is  to  contain  his  body  after  death  is  walked  over  by  the 
unheeding  and  unconscious  tread  of  the  rambler  in  the  churchyard 

The  feeling  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  I  neared  the  door,  that 
I  rather  staggered  than  walked  into  the  room. 

Lord  -^—  was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  intently  regarding  the 
burning  logs;  when  the  servant  announced  me,  he  turned  hastily  ronnd, 
and  we  met  face  to  face.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  our  minds 
simultaneously  recurred  to  our  first  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer ;  but  striding  to  the  bed,  pot 
gently  back  the  curtains  that  concealed  the  face  of  the  dead.  My  worst 
presentiments  were  realised ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  only  woman  I  erer 
had— «ver  could  have — loved.  She  seemed  more  like  one  asleep  than 
one  dead,  but  too  lovely  to  be  a  creature  of  this  finite  world.  Her  &ce 
was  infinitely  calm. 

"Death  had  left  on  it 
Ooly  the  beautiliil." 

Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  appearance  of  an  angd  sleeping;  but 
nothing  tainted  with  a  mortal  life  coidd  be  so  fair. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  for  several  moments  could  not 
control  myself.  At  length,  I  raised  my  head.  We  had  neither  of  ns 
spoken  a  word  as  yet ;  but  I  saw  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  secret  of 
my  love,  and  that,  though  in  her  lifetime  it  might  have  enraged  bsn^ 
he  now  felt  for  me  as  for  a  fellow  mourner,  for  his'  voice  trembled 
audibly,  with  emotion  and  pity,  as  he  whispered.  "  Can  you  undertake 
it  ?"  I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  the  servant  was  desired  to  Aow 
me  to  my  room. 

Oh  I  what  a  night  that  was  of  terror  and  amazement.  How  I  dwelt 
on  the  past  dreams,  the  present  realities,  and  the  future  blank  of  wj 
existence. 

How  I  recalled  each  action,  each  look  of  hers  that  I  had  notioed,  and 
prayed  for  the  day  which  seemed  as  though  it  woulcL  never  come. 

Again,  I  pictured  her  as  she  was  now  with  the  slight  bruise  itpon  her 
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temple,  the  oolj  outward  eiga  of  the  breath  that  Had  let  out  life— ihe 
holy  tiaosfigured  ezpresdon  of  her  pale  couatenance ;  and 


But  the  moTTow  came,  at  last ;  and  the  day  after  I  had  finished  her 
bead  for  my  picture,  and  they  had  "buried  her  away  out  of  sight," 
but  not  before,  unrestrained  by  her  father,  I  had  pressed  a  kiss,  the 
only  kiss  I  could  ever  remember  to  have  given  to  any  woman  besides 
my  mother  on  her  pale,  calm  htow ;  and  again  I  was  alone — more  than 
ever  alone  in  the  woild. 

I  am  making  a  name ;  and  Lord  ,  who  would  have  been  a 

fitther  to  me,  for  her  sake,  if  I  could  have  borne  his  presence,  has  done 
much  to  forward  my  interests  ;  but  I  work  without  feeling ;  and  but 
for  one  thing  shoi^d  scarcely  love  even  my  art :  it  is  a  copy  which, 
with  his  permission,  I  made  of  her  likeness  when  I  had  it  at  home  to 
complete  it.  OccasionaUy,  not  often,  for  I  do  not  need  it,  I  raise  the 
curtain  which  conceals  it  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  gaze  at  it  long  and 
lovingly.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  what  might  have  been,  if  she  had 
lived;  but  I  see  the  shadow  of  my  fortieth  year  approaching;  and 
remembering  the  ecene  in  my  father's  study,  I  wake,  with  a  shudder, 
to  aay,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is.''  And  her  picture  hangs  there  ever  and 
always  in  my  sight,  and  I  whisper  wild  words  to  the  senseless  canvass^ 
words  of  love  and  hope,  that  mortal  ears  may  never  hear ;  but  though 
I  love  that  picture,  and  should  die  without  it,  it  is  my  fatal  re- 
membrance. W.  G- 


ME.  PEITYTIPPIN'S  MAETTEDOM. 

Bi  Wabwiok  Rbtnoum. 

With  Hbutrationt  bg  lAc  Aurtor. 

pT  name  is  Nelson  Pettytippin;  I  am 
forty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  married 

How  I  ever  came  to  be  married  is  a 
I  mystery  which  it  b  not  necessary  to 
i  clear  up,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  somewhat 
f  tender  subject  with  me,  I  shall  by  no 
means  seek  to  unraveL      Enough  if  I 
I  say,  that  this  marriage  was  the  one  great 
I  mistake  of  my  life,  and  that  in  per- 
fl  petrating  it  I  became  a  par^  to  a  specu- 
'    iation  which  didn't  answer.    How  should 
it,  when  my  wife  and  I  are  as  unsuited 
to  each  other  as  any  tiia  people  can  well  be?     Aye,  os  ill-matched,  in 
every  essendal,  as  the  name  of  Kelson  is  in  rtferencc  to  that  of  Petty- 
tippin. 

VOh.  IV.  r 
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only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  fiunily  of  — — ,  had  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  which  had  Uken  fright  at  a  nulwaj 
train,  become  unmanageable,  and  finally  thrown  her,  cansing  saeh  in- 
juries that  her  death,  within  a  few  hours,  was  the  result. 

Afler  a  quarter- of-an-hour*8  driye^  we  reached  the  house,  where 
everything  seemed  in  hopeless  disorder,  and  where  I,  with  difficulty, 
found  any  one  to  conyey  the  intelligence  of  my  arrival  to  the  master. 

Lady ,  his  wife,  I  heard,  had  been  insensible  ever  since  the 

fatal  termination  of  the  accident,  while  he  himself  had  never  left  liis 
daughter's  room.  When  he  knew  of  my  arrival  he  sent  to  request 
that  I  would  join  him  there,  as  he  wished  to  say  something  to  me— 1 
went ;  following  the  messenger  through  long  corridors  and  up  massiTe 
staircases,  till  I  thought  we  should  never  reach  our  journey's  end :  at 
last^  my  guide  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  lite 
passage,  said,  ^*  His  lordship  is  there."  I  know  not  how  it  was,,  or  what 
gave  rise  to  the  sensation,  but  at  these  words  I  felt  a  sharp,  ihiiUiiig 
chill  run  through  me,  such  as  one  is  supposed  to  feel  when  the  spot  of 
earth  which  is  to  contain  his  body  after  death  is  walked  over  hj  Uie 
unheeding  and  unconscious  tread  of  the  rambler  in  the  ohurchyard. 

The  feeling  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  I  neared  the  door,  that 
I  rather  staggered  than  walked  into  the  room. 

Lord was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  intently  regarding  t^e 

burning  logs;  when  the  servant  announced  me,  he  turned  hastily  roim^ 
and  we  met  face  to  face.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  our  minds 
simultaneously  recurred  to  our  first  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition. 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer ;  but  striding  to  the  bed,  pnt 
gently  back  the  curtains  that  concealed  the  face  of  the  dead.   My  worst 

Eresentiments  were  realised ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  only  woman  I  ever 
ad— ever  could  have — loved.  She  seemed  more  like  one  asleep  Aan 
one  dead,  but  too  lovely  to  be  a  creature  of  this  finite  world.  Her  &c€ 
was  infinitely  calm. 

'<  Death  had  left  on  It 
Ooly  the  beaafcifiil." 

Such,  indeed,  might  be  the  appearance  of  an  angel  sleeping;  but 
nothing  tainted  with  a  mortal  life  could  be  so  fair. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  for  several  moments  could  not 
control  myself.  At  length,  I  raised  my  head.  We  had  neither  of  us 
spoken  a  word  as  yet ;  but  I  saw  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  secret  of 
my  love,  and  that,  though  in  her  lifetime  it  might  have  enraged  bim^ 
he  now  felt  for  me  as  for  a  fellow  mourner,  for  his'  voice  trembled 
audibly,  with  emotion  and  pity,  as  he  whispered.  "  Can  you  undertake 
it  ?"  I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  the  servant  was  desired  to  show 
me  to  my  room. 

Oh  I  what  a  night  that  was  of  terror  and  amazement  How  I  dwelt 
on  the  past  dreams,  the  present  realities,  and  the  future  blank  of  vij 
existence. 

How  I  recalled  each  action,  each  look  of  hers  that  I  had  noticed,  asd 
prayed  for  the  day  which  seemed  as  though  it  woul^  never  come. 

Again,  I  pictured  her  as  she  was  now  with  the  slight  bruise  xsgon  her 
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temple,  the  onlj  outward  sign  of  the  breath  that  had  let  out  Uf&— tbe 
holy  ttansfigored  expression  of  her  pole  countenance ;  and 


But  the  morrow  came,  at  last ;  and  the  day  after  I  had  finished  her 
head  for  my  picture,  and  they  had  "buried  her  away  out  of  sight," 
but  not  before,  unrestrained  by  her  father,  I  had  pressed  a  kiss,  the 
only  kiss  I  conld  ever  remember  to  bare  giren  to  any  woman  besides 
my  mother  on  her  pole,  calm  brow ;  and  again  I  was  ^one — more  than 
ever  alone  in  the  world. 

I  am  making  a  name;  and  Lord ,  who  would  have  been  a 

&ther  to  me,  for  her  sake,  if  I  could  have  borne  his  presence,  has  done 
much  to  forward  my  interests ;  but  I  work  without  feeling ;  and  but 
for  one  thing  should  scarcely  love  even  my  art ;  it  is  a  copy  which, 
with  his  permission,  I  made  of  her  likeness  when  I  had  it  at  home  to 
complet«  it.  Occa^oQoUy,  not  often,  for  I  do  not  need  it,  I  r^se  the 
curtain  which  conceals  it  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  gaze  at  it  long  and 
lovingly.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  what  might  have  been,  if  she  had 
lived ;  but  I  see  the  shadow  of  my  fortieth  year  approaching ;  and 
remembering  the  scene  in  mj  father's  study,  I  wake,  with  a  shudder, 
to  say,  "  it  is  better  as  it  is."  And  her  picture  hangs  there  ever  and 
always  in  my  sight,  and  I  whisper  wild  words  to  the  senseless  canvass — 
words  of  love  and  hope,  that  mortal  ears  may  never  hear ;  but  tbougb 
I  love  that  picture,  and  should  die  without  it,  it  is  my  fatal  re- 
membrance. W.  G. 


ME.  PETTYTIPPIN'S  MABTTEDOM. 

Br  Waswick  RirKOLnt. 

WUh  lUuttratUmt  Ay  Ike  Author. 

'T  name  is  Nelson  Pettytippin;  I  am 
forty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  married 
man. 

How  I  ever  came  to  be  married  is  a 
mystery  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 

f  clear  up,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  somewhat 
tender  subject  with  me,  I  shall  by  no 
means  seek  to  unraveL      Enough  if  I 
.  say,  that  this  marriage  was  the  one  great 
L  mistake  of  my  life,  and  that  in  per- 
1)  petrating  it  I  became  a  party  to  a  specu- 
'    lation  which  didn't  answer.    How  should 
it,  when  my  wife  and  I  are  as  unsuited 
to  each  other  as  any  two  people  can  well  be?     Aye,  as  ill-matched,  in 
every  essentia],  as  ^e  name  of  Nelson  is  in  reference  to  that  of  Petty- 
tippin. 

TOl.  IV,  T 
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Pettytippin !  What  a  name !  How  acutely  I  remember  at  tliis 
Inoment  the  ill-concealed  laughter  of  my  wife  when  she  heard  and 
pronounced  it  for  the  first  time,  and  how  she  declared  (until  some 
cogent  arguments  of  ndne  overcame  her  staples)  that  she  could 
never,  no  never,  become  the  wife  of  a  man  with  such  a  poUysylkbic 
addition.  The  mere  circumstance  of  having  to  sign  it  will  at  all  times 
call  a  blush  to  my  cheek,  and  I  never  get  through  the  performance 
without  an  ailer-yeaming,  of  the  strongest  kind,  to  blot  the  record 
out.  I  declare  that  %  am  positively  ashamed  to  publish  it  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  and  woidd  certainly  substitute  for  it  another  name, 
did  not  my  strict  regard  for  truth  forbid  such  a  proceeding. 

To  analyse  the  characteristics  of  the  nominative  Nelson,  and  to  pass 
from  that  to  a  calm  review  of  its  fellow-component,  Pettytippin,  is  to 
'  step  at  once  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — ^to  t^m,  as  it  were, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  noble  lines  of  Milton,  to  discuss  the  pages  of  a 
'*  Penny  Warbler.*'  I  associate  with  the  name  of  Nelson  all  that  is 
great  and  good  :  the  battles  of  Aboukir,  Copenhagen,  and  Tra&Igar, 
are  intimately  connected  with  it,  in  my  mind,  as  are  also  a  thousand 
minor  circumstances  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose  actions  I  admire,  and 
vhose  memory  I  cherish  and  revere.  With  the  name  of  Pettytippin, 
on  the  contrary,  I  associate  nothing  but  absurdity,  and  am  conscions 
of  such  a  glaring  want  .of  unity  between  it  and  its  yoke-mate,  that, 
although  1  have  passed  nearly  half  a  century  in  their  company,  I  am 
still  unable  to  adapt  myself  to  that  circumstance — a  circumstance 
which  has  occasioned  me  to  be  held  up  to  my  fellow-men  as  a  mere 
mark  for  insult  and  derision,  and  to  walk  amongst  them  as  an  ani- 
mated joke. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  drew  a  parallel  between  my  name  and 
the  connubial  condition  of  myself  and  wife,  by  saying  that  we  are  in 
all  respects  an  ill-matched  couple.     And  so  we  are.     Although,  I  must 
add,  in  justice  to  us  both,  quite  as  affectionately  disposed  tonraids  each 
other  as  nine-tenths  of  the  married  world  would  prove  to  be  upon  a 
close  acquaintance.     We  squabble  (and  in  this  we  are  not  singular) 
periodically,  about  once  a  month ;  but  it  is  commonly  in  reference  to 
some  unimportant  matter,  and  seldom  lasts  over  eight-and-forty  hoars. 
Still,  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  Fanny  and  I  are  not  well- 
matched.    She  is,  at  this  present  writing,  a  giddy,  light-hearted,  young 
chit  of  twenty  years  (wanting  nineteen  days),  prone  to  society,  second- 
hand high-life,  dancing,  and  other  unnaturfd  and  anti-domest^o  eicite- 
inents ; — If  a  sober-sided  fellow  of  forty,  as  I  have  previooahf  stated, 
fond  of  my  pipe  and  glass  by  the  fireside  in  winler  ti^p/^  or,  Ha^ 
under  cover  of  the  lathen  summerhouse,  in  my  twelve  squajre  yards  of 
back-garden,   during  the  warm  weather.      8h%  idwiQr*  meny  and 
loquacious,  and  of  a  provokingly  amiable  turn  of  mina  i^^JL  of  a  taciton 
meditative  temperament,  harmless  enough  w^en  left  ^  my  own  in- 
clinings,  but  a  devil  of  a  fellow  when  once  thoroughly  ro%i^^  And  now, 
having  said  all  that  I  deem  necessary  in  the  way  of  Tff«%mhle,  I  will 
proceed  at  once  to  the  main  subject  of  this  p^per.' 

On  the  3rd  of  February  last,  at  thirty- five  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
evening  (I  am  nice  in  dates),  my  wife  and  I  sitting  in  the  back-ptrfour 
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of  our  BouBe,  in  Slipe-street  (the  reader  may  perhaps  know  the  localibr 
in  question),  the  following  conversation  ensued  between  us — my  wiie 
leading  off  as  follows  : — 

"  Tippy,  dear,  the  Smitherses  are  going  to  ^ve  a  ball." 

Now,  it  should  be  understood  before  we  go  any  further,  that  the 
Smitherses  thus  referred  to  were  next-door  neighbours  of  ours,  and 
that  we  were  therefore  on  visiting  terms.  My  wife  imquestionably  had 
this  in  her  mind  when  she  added,  "  Of  course  we  shall  be  invited,  and, 
indeed,  I  wonder  that  we  have  not  already  received  a  card." 

'^  For  what  date  is  the  party  fixed  ?"  I  inquired,  putting  aside  my 
newspaper  and  re-lighting  my  pipe,  which  I  had  suffered  to  go  out 
daring  the  enjoyment  of  a  leading  article. 

"  The  sixth— so  Betty  says  (Betty  was  our  special  retamer  and  gene- 
ral informant).  Next  Friday,  you  know.  Won't  it  be  nice,  Tippy  dear, 
and  mj  white,  silk  will  look  very  well  turned,  with  the  pearl  wreath 
which  I  intend  you  shall  buy  for  me." 

**  The  sixth  I**  I  repeated,  with  considerable  surprise.  "  Only  three 
days  from  now.  What  will  be  nice,  Simpleton  ?  and  what  trash  are 
you  talking  about  a  white  dress  and  a  wreath  ?  Tou  women  are  so  fond 
of  jumping  at  conclusions." 

"Then  you  think  we  shall  not  be  asked?"  faltered  my  wife,  dropping 
a  pitiful  glance  upon  my  carpet  slippers. 

^'  I  don't  know,  and  more  than  that,  I  don't  care.  I  am  positive  of 
one  thing,  that  we  shall  not  go,"  said  I,  regarding  her  with  a  certain  air 
of  sternness.  "  You  are  aware,  my  dear,  that  I  am  no  friend  to 
xmhecessary  ceremony ;  I  still,  however,  love  to  have  a  proper  respect 
shown  to  my  little  wife  and  myself.  Three  days  are  not  enough  to 
satisfy  my  moderate  appetite  in  this  respect,  and  therefore,  even  if  we 
receive  a  card  from  the  Smitherses  (which  is  very  imlikely  to  happen), 
I  shall  certainly  not  allow  you  to  visit  them  on  so  short  a  notice." 

My  wife's  countenance  felL  *'  We  so  seldom  go  out,**  she  said,  with 
the  tears  swelling  up  into  her  eyes. 

"  Let  us  go  to  bed,"  quoth  I,  with  a  yawn. 

And  to  bed  we  went  accordingly. 

Wednesday  passed  over,  and  Thursday  morning,  half-past  nine 
o'clock'  arrived,  and  with  it  a  balmy  note  from  the  Smitherses. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  shell  of  my  first  egg,  but  deferred 
the  operation  until  I  had  broken  the  seal  of  the  epistle,  which  enclosed 
an  invitation  card,  and  further  expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pettytippin,  at  No.  12,  Slipe-street,  on  the  following  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock. 

My  wife  being  still  a-bed,  I  despatched  Betty  for  the  pen  and  ink, 
and  laying  violent  hands  on  my  blotting-case,  prepared  to  return  a 
negative  answer  to  this  effusion,  electing  to  say  nothing  to  Fanny  about 
it  till  the  evening.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  very  little  will  sometimes 
influence  the  strongest  mind,  and  alter  the  most  determined  resolution. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  yet 
did  I,  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  pen  and  ink  not  tmning  up 
where  it  was  expected,  and  consequently,  not  being  forthcoming  when 
it  was  w«Ated}  suddenly  alter  my  tactics,  and  conceive  the  idea  of 

T  2 
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« 

calling  upon  the  Smitherses  in  person,  and  of  delivering  a  yerbal  refusal 
of  their  invitation* 

''Never  mind  the  pen  and  ink,  Betty,^  said  I,  calling  down  the 
stairs,  "  but  bring  me  my  hat  and  umbreUa,  and  tell  jour  mistress  that 
I  can't  stop  to  say  good-bye  to  her,  but  shall  be  back  to  dinner  at  fire." 

Pausing  at  the  door  for  an  instant  to  recollect  my  ideas,  I  Uien 
closed  it  noiselessly  after  me,  described  a  semicircle  of  about  a  dozen 
feet  round  my  own  railings,  and  beat  thrice  upon  our  neighboux's 
portaL 

The  house  was  in  high  preparation,  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  the 
scufflings  up  and  down  stairs,  banging  of  doors,  and  other  internal  com- 
motions, which  are  generally  held  to  be  indispensable  precursors  of 
domiciliary  festivity — ^were  in  full  force.  Hanging  half-way  down  the 
area  was  a  man  in  a  mushroom  cap,  engaged  in  affixing  a  new  wire  to 
the  visitors'  bell,  which,  being  of  stouter  make,  would  be  better  able 
to  support  the  arduous  duties  of  the  coming  evening  than  the  previous 
rusty  old  telegraph  which  had  dangled  for  years  helplessly  behind  tiie 
area  railings,  seldom,  if  ever,  reaching  the  t3rmpanum  of  a  servant's  ear. 

My  agitation  of  the  black-leady  wreath  that  composed  Mr.  Smithers* 
knocker,  produced  no  material  result  further  than  that  of  aiuang  the 
man  in  the  area  to  look  up  from  his  work,  and  regard  me  with  a 
critical  stare,  which,  though  momentary,  took  in  most  of  my  weak 
points.  As  a  relief  from  this  annoyance,  I  fell  to  a  calculation  of  the 
blisters  in  the  paint  of  the  street  door,  and  had  checked  off  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  with  the  ferrule  of  my  umbrella,  when  the 
door  abruptly  opened,  and  I  was  precipitated  upon  the  expansive  chest 
of  Smithers  himself. 

"  What  I  Pettytippin  ! "  cried  he,  when  he  had  recoyered  from  the 
effects  of  my  physical  homethrust,  "  this  is  an  early  visit.  Ton  got 
Mrs.  Smithers's  note  ?** 

''  This  moment,"  I  answered. 

"  That's  well.  I  should  apologise  for  our  not  having  sent  it  earlier. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  laid  aside  by  an  inadvertence,  and  did  not  turn  up 
till  yesterday  afternoon ;  but  you  vrill  excuse  this,  I  am  sure." 

''And  you,  in  return,  must  excuse  us.  Mrs.  P.  and  I  are 
engaged  for  to-morrow  night." 

"  Pooh  !  You  are  joking ! "  said  he,  flushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair. 

"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  I  assure  you,"  replied  L 

"  Well,"  said  Smithers,  assuming  au  unconcerned  demeanour,  "  you 
will,  of  course,  please  yourselves,  but — ^ 

'*  To-morrow,"  I  interrupted,  with  a  ready-made  falsehood,  which  I 
flatter  myself  I  delivered  with  no  small  effect,  ^  to-morrow  is  an  anni- 
Tersary  in  the  lives  of  Mrs.  P.  and  myself  which  we  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  keep  inviolate.     We  shall,  therefore,  remain  at  J^ome." 

"Oh,  pray  do  so,"  rejoined  Smithers,  with  evident  annoyance,  ''and 
take  the  consequences.  A  night's  rest  destroyed  (for  if  you  &dcj  that 
you  will  get  a  wink  of  sleep  with  the  incessant  musical  and  other 
racket  which  will  be  going  on  next  door  to  you,  you  had  better 
abandon  the  idea  at  once),  and  a  headache  of  the  worst  description  the 
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next  morning.  I  make  bold  to  assume  that  Mrs.  Pettytippin  is  of  a 
nervous  turn — most  women  are — ^how  do  you  think  she  will  relish 
such  an  invasion  of  her  nocturnal  repose  ?  Now,  my  dear  sir/*  added 
Smithers,  descending  suddenly  to  a  tone  of  entreaty,  "  do  alter  your 
mind  and  come.  I  should  reidly  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  would ; 
for,  setting  aside  the  pleasure  we  should  all  feel  in  having  you  and 
your  amiable  wife  with  us,  your  presence  would  be  a  real  favour,  inas- 
much as  at  least  one  third  of  those  we  had  invited  have  declared  them- 
selves pre-engaged,  or  are  prevented  from  joining  us  by  unforeseen 
circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature.** 

Now,  whether  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Smithers  were  merely 
ihe  result  of  a  want  of  tact,  or  originated  from  a  genuine  wish  to 
ofiend,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Whatever  their  aim,  they 
had  the  effect  of  confirming  me  in  my  previous  resolution,  and 
occasioned  me  to  shoulder  my  umbrella,  and  wish  him  good  morning 
without  any  further  ceremony.  "  Pnemonitus,  prsemunitus,*'  quoted  I. 
''  There  is  some  comfort  in  being  prepared  for  the  worst." 

I  made  a  disclosure  to  my  little  wife  that  evening  of  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  whole 
of  next  day,  as  Betty  subsequently  informed  me,  in  "  sniggling  and 
crying  most  bitter,  sir.** 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  childish  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Pettytippin  did  not  tend  materially  to  enhance  my  amiability,  and  as  I 
sat  opposite  to  her  in  our  little  back  parlour,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  of 
the  momentous  Friday,  I  was  in  anything  but  a  Christian  frame  of 
mind. 

I  sat  there,  in  grim  and  ghastly  silence,  to  listen  to  the  arrivals  at 
the  Smithers's  festive  halls ;  and  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

A  rattle  of  distant  wheels— a  jolt — a  bump — a  clattering  of  horses' 
feet'  near  at  hand — a  dead  halt — a  loud  knocking  at  the  Smithers*s 
door — and  an  appeal  to  the  Smithers's  new  bell.  A  pause.  Then  the 
unmistakeable  letting  down  of  steps — debarking  of  heavy  freight — and 
ultimate  driving  off  of  some  four-wheeled  vehicle.  These  announced 
the  first  arrival. 

Shortly  afterwards,  more  wheels  audible  in  the  distance,  coupled 
with  the  same  results ;  and  after  this  the  arrivals  so  thick  and  fast,  the 
lettings  down  of  steps  so  continuous,  and  the  knockings  at  the  door  so 
incessant,  that  my  head  was  presently  in  a  complete  whirl.  The 
appeals  to  the  new  bell,  too,  were  so  constant  and  vigorous,  and  its 
staimchness  put  so  severely  to  the  test,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  of  the 
Tery  stoutest  make  and  hardest  wire,  I  am  convinced  it  never  could 
have  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  that  one  evening.  Had  it  been 
the  old  bell  patched  up  for  the  occason,  it  woidd  certainly  have  come 
clean  away  in  the  flunkey's  hand  at  the  first  tug  he  gave,  in  sheer 
fright  at  the  subsequent  wrenchings  it  would  be  likely  to  undergo. 

"  Come,  my  dear,**  said  I  to  Mrs.  Pettytippin,  at  such  time  as  this 
hubbub  had  ceased,  ''  Let's  have  supper,  and  get  to  bed.  Betty,  bring 
up  the  tray  1  '* 

Supper  was  a  light  meal  with  us,  and  it  was  soon  over.  I  then 
smoked  my  winding-up  pipe,  with  the  addendum  of  a  glass  of  grog. 
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preparatoxy  to  retiring  for  the  zught ;  and  so  little  had  we  heard  of  tlie 
festiTities  going  forward  in  the  next  house  (further  than  the  advent  of 
the  guests),  that  I  began  to  r^oice  in  the  inward  thought  that  Smithen' 
threat  of  keeping  us  awake  all  night  had  merely  been  advanced  by 
that  gentleman  as  an  additional  inducement  for  us  to  accept  his  inn- 
tation«  But  this  soothing  reflection  was  snpeedily  dissipated,  and  die 
flattering  unction  I  had  laid  to  my  soul  plucked  off  by  the  rude  fingeis 
of  afler  experience. 

The  Smithers's  ball-room  (as  I  subsequently  discovered  to  my  cost) 
was  on,  and  occupied  the  whole  of,  their  first  floor,  and  our  bed- room, 
pro  terrij  was  also  on  the  first-floor,  with  only  a  thin  partition 
dividing  the  two  rooms — parti-walk  being  luxuries  wherewith  our 
neighbourhood  boasted  no  acquaintance,  ^e  result  was,  that  when 
my  wife  and  I  entered  our  dormitory  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  our  ears 
were  saluted  with  a  Terpsichorean  din,  absolutely  terrific  The  bind 
^-consisting  of  an  ophicleide,  a  trombone,  a  French  horn,  two  violin^ 
and  a  double-bass— -had  been  ingeniously  planted  at  that  end  of  the 
ball-room  the  wall  whereof  was  dose  to  th^  head  of  our  French  bed, 
and  the  effect  was — well,  forcible. 

I  believe  this  arrangement  to  have  been  a  planned  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  Smitherses — ^a  diabolical  contrivance  to  destroy  the  peace  of 
mind  of  two  innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons.  And  I  base  that 
belief  on  the  &ct  that  they  had,  a  day  or  two  previously,  made  the 
tour  of  our  house,  imder  convoy  of  Mrs.  Pettytippin,  to  inspect  some 
improvements  we  were  carrying  out  therein,  and  had  been  told  by  her 
where  we  had  been  compelled  to  fix  our  sleeping-room  during  the 
alterations,  in  consequence  of  the  other  parts  of  tiie  house  being,  as 
she  termed  it,  ''  all  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

"  Plague  take  it ! "  ejaculated  I,  as  I  stood,  candle  in  hand,  iisteiuDf 
to  the  tumult  already  referred  to,  *'  We  can't  sleep  here." 

"  We  can  sleep  nowhere  else,"  replied  my  wife,  simply. 

I  knew  that  perfectly  well,  and  divesting  myself  of  my  garments, 
not  without  an  inward  groan,  I  replaced  them  with  the  habihinents  of 
slumber,  crawled  into  bed,  and  pulled  the  clothes  carefully  round  my 
shoulders  and  over  my  ears— not  vrith  the  view  of  drowning  the  noise 
in  the  next  house  (for  I  felt  that  any  attempt  to  that  end  would  hare 
been  ridiculously  fiitile)  but  because  it  was  my  nightly  habit  thus  to 
encase  myselfl 

I  had  just  dropped  into  a  placid  dose  during  a  temporaiy  lull  of 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  and  was  dreaming  of  being  in  the 
Polytechnic  diving-bell,  with  an  odd  sensation  of  singing  in  the  eai^ 
when  I  found^  myself  unconsciously  listening  to  the  voice  of  Mia> 
Pettytippin,  who,  having  scuffled  her  head  above  the  clothes,  was 
rhapsodising  in  the  following  manner:  "  There's  the  'Prima  Donna  I 
Tippy,  dear,  the  'Prima  Donna  Waltz,'  you  know;  they're  pitying 
it;  and  you  can  hear  the  feet  of  ^he  dancers  quite  distinctly." 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,"  growled  I,  roused  by  this  ill-timed  appeal  to 
a  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors  of  my  situation,  for  the  orchestra 
was  blowing  and  scraping  away  more  energetically  than  ever,  "I» 
it  not  enough  that  I  am  to  be  kept  firom  my  natural  rest  by  the 
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disg^ustiDg  fooleries  next  door,  but  that  you  must  add  your  two- 
peony  voice  to  the  general  clamour.  Be  silent,  Mrs.  P.,  if  you  would 
not  have  your  husband  a  raving  maniaa** 

"  Don't  be  cross  with  me,  Tippy,  I  meant  no  harm." 

"  Then  keep  the  peaoe,*'  growled  I,  turning  my  back  upon  her,  and 
once  more  immersing  my  head  beneath  the  sheets. 

The  tempest  had  ceased  as  I  spoke,  and  I  thought  I  would  make  a 
second  attempt  to  go  to  sleep.  I  knew  if  I  could  once  get  soundly  o£^ 
I  should  be  all  right — for  J  am  a  heavy  fellow,  whom  it  takes  a  great 
deal  to  rouse«  I  squeezed  my  lids  tightly  together,  and  I  felt  an 
inward  certainty  that  the  experiment  would  answer.  1  became  partially 
oblivious ;  I  was  just  about  to  turn  the  corner  comfortably,  when — 
twang,  purt,  twing,  twiddle,  tweedle,  tweedle . 

D  -^  n  it !  The  orchestra  was  at  it  again ;  as  so  was  Mrs.  Petty- 
tippin. 

"  The  first  set,**  said  she,  softly  communing  with  herself;  "  A  bow, 
a  curtsey;  partners  cross  over;  5a2anc«;;— end  of  the  first  figure. 
Ah  I  how  I  wish  I  was  there.**        • 

My  tage,  on  hearing  these  words,  was  something  fearfoL  I  started 
up  in  bed — ^I  tore  off  my  nightcap  ani  hurled  it  wildly  into  space — I 
beat  the  pillow  with  my  fist.  "  Oh,  heaven  I "  I  yelled,  **  If  ever  than 
was  pursed  with  an  abominable  woman,  whose  sole  delight  is  in 
torturing,  and— -and  aggravating  her  husband,  that  man  is  Nelson 
Pettytippin,  and  that  woman,  Mrs.  P.,  are  you.** 

I  have  a  remembrance  as  I  uttered  this  lamentation,  of  making 
Udeous  fiices,  of  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  of  being  possessed  with 
some  shadowy  and  horrible  idea  that  my  senses  were  deserting  me. 

"If  I  do  not  quit  this  room— this  chamber  of  torture — at  once,  I 
ahaU  Ao  something  desperate,**  said  I,  with  ghastly  calmness,  "  I  know 
I  shaU." 

"  Doo — on*t  leave  me  in  anger,  Tippy,"  urged  my  wife. 

The  wretched  creature  was  sobbing  violently,  with  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  her  two  little  hands  clasping  my  arm  like  a  vice. 

1  am  not  naturally  an  unfeeling  man,  and  I  believe  that  this  simple 
action  of  my  wife's  would  have  had  a  softening  influence  upon  my 
spirits,  if  that  detestable  band  had  not  struck  up  again  at  this  juncture 
with  a  force  and  volume  which  threw  all  its  previous  efforts  completely 
in  the  shade.  It  was  impossible  for  human  nature  to  endure  it  any 
longer,  and  with  an  unearthly  shriek  of  terror  and  despair  I  leapt  from 
the  bed,  thrust  myself  ^vagely  into  my  trousers,  tucked  the  rest  of 
my  clothes  under  my  arm,  seized  the  chamber  candle,  and,  in  spite  of 
1^.  Pettytippin's  efforts  to  detain  me,  rushed  from  the  room. 

Yes  1  I  rushed  firom  the  accursed  place,  and  took  my  way  down 
stairs  into  that  sitting-room,  firom  whence  I  had  departed  three  short 
hours  before,  in  perfect  innocence  of  the  trials  which  were  in  store  for 
me. 

I  closed  the  door  after  me  with  a  savage  bang,  set  the  light  on  the 
table,  and  seeking  the  comer  where  my  own  especial  arm-chair  had  its 
standing,  threw  myself  into  its  snug  depths,  with  my  coat  and  waist-* 
coat  and  one  boot  for  a  footstool     (I  mention  an  apparently  trivial 
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circamBtonce,  to  Bhow  the  reader  of  this  lament  the  unsettled  lUte  of 
my  nerm  at  the  time.)  I  tried  a  pipe,  and  a  gUas  of  brandj-ud- 
water.  I  cooJda't  smoke — I  couldn't  drink — I  couldn't  do  anythiDg 
irith  the  knowledge  of  that  demoniac  tootling  and  aoraping  gtnng  od 
next  me.  I  broke  two  tomblers,  and  clipped  a  piece  ont  of  my 
&roarite  meershaam  in  the  attempt.  Bnt  in  the  frame  of  mind  I  then 
was,  what  to  me  were  tumblera  or  meerahanms  7  Nothing — leM  than 
nothing  I  I  might  have  gone  on  unathiiig  pipes  and  glasses  hj  doxni, 
and  have  left  off  ignorant  of  aaj  knowledge  of  the  fact,  or,  at  most, 
ntterly  reckless  of  the  disaster.  I  have  very  little  more  to  say,  and 
yet  I  am  conscious  of  having  advanced  nothing  that  will  posKSs 
the  reader  with  the  fiuntest  conception  of  what  I  that  night  endmed. 


No  description  can  come  within  any  reasonable  luiil  of  it^  aad  pens^ 
ink,  and  paper,  are  but  the  media  of  incoherence. 

But,  sitting  in  that  room  alone,  at  the  dead  of  night — or,  ratber,  the 
qnickening  of  morning — I  made  a  solemn  compact  with  myaelf  thit 
I  would  hold  no  further  communication,  on  any  pretence  wbaterer, 
with  the  diabolical  Smithers,  or  any  branch  of  his  hated  fiunily-  1 
registered  this  tow  in  mj  pocket-book,  and  tamed  down  the  page  to 
mark  the  entry. 

It  was  in  the  execution  of  this  solemn  rite  that  I  felt  a  light  lonch 
on  my  arm,  and  turning,  beheld  my  wife.  Uer  eyes  were  red  with 
crying,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale.  "Tippy,  love,"  said  she,  puuini; 
her  arms  about  me,  "  What  is  the  matter  ? — are  you  ill  ?  " 

"Yes,  Fanny,"  was  my  fiunt  rejoinder,  "I  am  suffering  from  ■ 
martyrdom,  my  dear." 
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Amd,  prayi  wbat  should  any  one  do  at  Brighton  out  of  season  ?  That 
is  precisely  what  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  explain,  except  in  my  own 
indiTidoal  case.  I  had  done  a  silly  thing  in  keeping  to  labour  through 
the  excursion  season.  In  fact,  from  June  to  October,  I  never  left 
London — except  once,  for  a  run  to  Dublin,  but  as  the  rainy  weather 
set  in  there  on  my  arriral,  and  Dublin  in  wet  weather  is  not  an  oyer 
lively  city,  I  remained  there  but  an  hour  or  two  and  then  returned* 
I  remember  also  being  beguiled  into  a  trip  to  Boulogne  and  back  in  a 
day  ;  and  setting  forth  at  five  o'clock  one  evening  from  London-bridge 
in  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  Yarmouth,  where  I  had,  immediately  on 
loy  arrival,  to  run  at  full  speed  to  be  in  time  for  the  train  to  bring  me 
home  again.  But,  beyond  this,  and  a  few  hours  at  Richmond  now 
and  then,  I  had  really  not  left  town,  and  this  injudicious  stay  began 
to  tell  upon  me.  I  grew  moody,  savage,  and  hypochondriacal.  I 
went  for  five  consecutive  days  to  Bow-street  to  look  at  the  clothes  of 
the  missing  gentleman.  I  wrote  to  the  papers  about  the  case,  and  if 
my  theory  (which  is,  that  he  was  of  the  female  sex,  of  tender  years, 
and  shot  in  a  Hansom  cab  by  a  well-known  correspondent  of  the 
Mommg  Advertisery-^if  this  theory,  I  say,  be  more  ingeniously  wrong 
than  any  single  one  published  in  any  paper  whatever,  I  shall  hence- 
forth regard  my  own  talents  more  favourably  than  hitherto. 

This  last  effort,  I  confess,  was  too  much  for  my  brain.     By  day  I 

got  on  well  enough ;  but  at  night,  in  my  dreams,  one  idea  seized  me, 

namely,  that  /  had  murdered  this  unhappy  female  infant  in  man's 

clothes.     How,  when,  or  why,   I   could  never  learn.     But,   surely 

enough,  I  had  done  it,  and  my  trials  in  fall  court  lasted  for  a  week 

from  half-past  eleven  at  night  until  eight  in  the  morning,  when  I  was 

always  *'  turned  off,"  and  woke.     I  got  in  a  manner  used  to  it  at  last, 

and  knew  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  dream.     I  used  to  upbraid  the 

judges,  counsel,  and  witnesses  with  being  ^ptiantasms,"  and  to  tell 

them  that  their  existence  hung  upon  my  remaining  asleep.     However, 

they  didn't  mind,  and  used  to  try  me  and  sentence  me  all  the  same, 

which  was  very  horrible,  but  made  me  think  after  all  that  satire  was 

in  some  cases,  even  where  most  true,  not  such  a  dreadful  weapon  as 

some  writers  have  supposed.     One  morning,  after  a  night  of  this  kind 

of  entertainment,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Walker  (Walker  is  my  name), 

Walker,   my  boy,  this  will  not  do.       You  have  clearly   overtaxed 

your  mind,  and  must  give  yourself  a  little  rest.     It  is  no  use  going 

where  you  will  meet  folks  or  be  exposed  to  fresh  excitement.     Go 

where  nobody  you  care  about  is  likely  to  be."    And  then  I  resolved 

to  go  to  Brighton — out  of  the  season. 

If  I  had  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  possible  inducement  to  go  to 
Brighton  at  any  time  of  the  year  whatever,  I  am  quite  sure  I  should, 
in  my  then  existing  frame  of  mind,  have  selected  another  place.  If 
any  place  in  England  is  calculated  to  raise  the  cordial  hatred,  contempt, 
and  disgust  of  any  man  with  a  susceptible  brain,  that  place  is  Brighton. 
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That  Pavilion  is  alone  enough  to  send  a  nexrons  person  into  fits.  Hie  town 
itself  is  a  mere  marine  Pii^oo.  It  ha%  in  oxtkr  that  this  idea  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  visitor,  adopted  even  the  Pimlico  nomencla- 
tore*  We  have  Ghester-terxuoe,  Eaton-^aoe,  Sloane-street,  Chesham- 
plaoe,  Grosyenor-terraoe,  and  so  on,  for  all  I  know,  through  half  the 
list.  There  is  the  sea  there.  Tes,  that  is  tniei  so  far  as  it  goes^ 
But  no  ship  ever  comes  within  light  of  Brighton,  unless  for  the  purpose 
•f  being  wrecked  at  an  inconvenient  hour  in  the  morning,  when  you 
do  not  like  to  leave  bed  to  see  iL  The  Chain  Pier  is  rimplj  the 
dreariest  lounge  ever  constructed.  The  very  clifi  axe  not  difis,  but 
diabolical  shams,  constructed  of  dirt  and  omitorete^  edged  with  iroa 
railings.  The  place  is  rank  with  *^  gentility" — I  use  the  word  in  its 
modem  and  offensive  acceptation-— and  exhsles  one  sickly  mus^  odour 
of  George  the  Fourth,  whose  statue,  with  a  ghastlj  light-green  rer* 
digris  face,  stands  iiV  c^  hlaad  at^it^de  in  the.prinoip^  square.  It  ia  ao 
marvellously  unlike  hu^aoitythat^i^arroiifB  .perch  upon  it*  noae,  and  oit 
its  extended  fingerp.  r  Under  the  .eiteaasstapoes:  last  mentionedy  hia 
lli^estj  has  every  appearance  of  offering  the  \iBc6naaioiiS'bMs  fo^  aaler 

Horrible  old  nusn,  ijrUh  towels  reiuftd  their  necks,  with  high  oc^latfl^* 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  oufved  broad-brimmed  hqts,  promenade  the  streetsu 
Tou  might  catch  Turreyik^^  all  alive  by  the  ci^fidlral  Brighton. 
They  wiAintAin  the  race  there.  If  a  native  attaizis  middle-ilg^  and  cor- 
pulence, and  has  independent  property,  he  joins  the  Turveydrapa  at: 
once,  and  continues  one  of  them  till  the  day  of  his  death.  I  am  in- 
fcrmed  that  they  never  live  long.  The  towel  generally  gives  them 
apople^  in  about  five  years,  on  an  average.  And  talking  of  catching 
them,  reminds  me  that  you  can  catch  little  else  here.  The  very  beach 
(formed,  by  the  way,  of  the  most  disgusting  boot-destroying  diingle 
ever  trodden)  lacks  that  variety  of  natural  history  objeota  whMh 
renders  a  sea-side  ramble  ordinuily  ^elightfuL  The  only  shells  are 
the  worn-out  husks  of  whelks,  and  you  may  walk  a  mile  wi^out  finding 
a  scrap  of  sea-weed,  except  of  the  commonest  and  ugliest  descriptioii. 

The  Downs,  a  series  of  uninteresting  hills,  principally  laid  oat  in 
market-gardens,  were  a  desert  on  the  cold  misty  nMming  of  my 
arrival  From  their  summit,  the  houses  at  the  base  ooidd  sdll  be  seen; 
but  the  sea  only  mingled  a  dull  leaden  hue  with  that  of  the  atrno- 
sphere ;  and  fislung-boats,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  were  to  be 
seen  navigating  above  the  chimney-^pots.  A  cavalier  and  lady,  the 
only  human  beings  seen  in  the  midist  of  that  "  abomination  of  desola- 
tion," came  galloping  by  upon  two  liveiy-stable  hacks.  Perhaps  they 
had  grown  so  used  to  the  solitude  that  ihey  could  scarcely  realise  the 

{resence  of  a  human  being ;  perhaps  they  spoke  loudly  in  order  to  be 
card  to  each  other,  above  the  dull  thump  of  the  hoofB ;  at  aU  events 
I  was  compelled  to  hear,  as  they  passed,  this  little  scrap  of  dialogue  :*«» 
^  Do  you  know,  dear  Charles — ^it  is  very  strange— but  if  you  are  away, 
and  people  talk  to  me,  I  answer  *•  yes*  or  'no,'  but,  upon  my  word,  I 
don't  know  what  they  talk  about.  The  same  thing  happens  if  yon 
are  present,  but  talking  to  any  one  else."  To  which  Charles  rnlied, 
*'  But  you  know,  darling,  I  never  can  be  away  fix>m  you  long:"  noas 
which  I  infer  the  parties  to  have  been  brother  and  sister. 
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In  tbd  town  below,  the  drat  notable  object  t  encountered  Wftd  a 
wretcbed  Poncb  and  Judy  man.  He  was  squeaking  "Too-ey,  too-ey,** 
fhrotigb  bis  "  swatcbel,*'  m  a  vain  attempt  to  collect  a  crowd.  It  Wa^ 
Hopeless.  There  was  no  such  thing  to  be  had  in  Brighton  for  fun  or 
money.  One  boy  looked  at  the  fellow  and  his  show,  and  absolutely 
turned  on  his  heeL  I  never  saw  a  boy  turn  on  his  heel  before.  But 
he  had  seen  the  Punch,  of  course,  times  out  of  number ;  not  as  the 
London  boys  see  it,  always  cut  short  at  the  most  exciting  portion  of 
the  incidents,  but  performed  right  to  the  end,  including  tne  "  watch- 
man with  his  head  a-fire,**  the  *'  fryinff-pan  and  sausages,**  the  ''  fight 
between  White-headed  Bobby  and  the  Dusty  Miller,**  and  all  the  other 
interludes  which  London  audiences  are  constantly  promised,  but  never 
get  TVhen  I  inquired  of  my  landlady  what  entertainment  was  still  to 
be  foimd  in  the  town,  she  recommended  me  to  join  an  anti-Popeiy  as- 
sociation just  established.  It  seems,  that  one  Mr.  Peter  Weskit,  "  a  very 
funny  man,**  as  I  heard,  had  started  a  kind  of  comic  Protestant  move- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
members  of  the  community,  and  periodically  made  speeches  of  a  side- 
splitting nature,  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  "  Its 
only  a  shilling  a  month,  sir,"  the  old  lady  said,  ''  and  I'm  sure  it's  as 
good  as  any  play  1  ** 

One  enterprising  lecturer  (the  author  of  Five  Dramas,  &c.  &c.) 
announced  a  selection  of  Original  and  Other  works,  from  the  writings 
of  Shakspere,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others,  which,  I  dare  say, 
proved  very  lively  for  the  time  of  year.  The  theatre  was  still  open ; 
and  the  newspapers  annotmoed  the  production  of  a  new  and  unsuc- 
cessful fiurce  thereat.  By  the  bye,  the  criticism  was  a  good  thing  in  its 
way.  It  filled  nearly  a  column.  The  reviewer  gave  the  plot  at  full 
length ;  and — mercy ! — ^how  bad  it  was.  The  reviewer  was  of  a  face- 
tious turn,  and  very  hiunorously  described  one  of  the  characters  (a 
young  lady  of  uncertain  age)  '^  a  daughter  who  eanH  sing,  '  l*m  ower 
yoimg  to  many  yet,*  '*  by  way  of  comic  periphrasis.  ''  Neither  in  inci- 
dent nor  situation,"  says  this  illustrious  censor  of  the  farce,  ^  is  there 
aught  that  is  novel ;  and  as  for  the  dialogue,  that  cannot  boast  of  either 
brilliancy  or  smartness.**  The  piece  was  not  annoimced  for  repetition ; 
but  the  author  was  called  upon  the  stage,  in  which  incident  and  situa- 
tion there  is  something  strikingly  novel  to  a  metropolitan  &ncy. 

It  seems  that  there  are  several  journals  at  Brighton,  and  that  the 
editors  and  writers  hate  each  other  like  vocalists.  In  the  review  we 
have  quoted,  the  critic  is  very  sarcastic  (in  the  Sussex  sense  of  the 
term)  upon  a  rival  critic,  whom  he  denominates  ''a  senseless  claqueur  of 
the  press.**    Such  angry  emotions  vex  celestial  minds. 

In  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  a  lively  discussion  was  started  in 
the  evening,  by  a  company  of  natives,  as  to  the  merits  of  Lord 
Brougham.  It  was  pretty  generally  admitted  that  he  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  greatness  by  "  vacdllation,**  which  was  explained  to  mean 
inconsistency,  in  not  voting  always  upon  every  question  with  one  fixed 
party.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  it  was  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  Mr.  Woodin,  who  had  recently  been  amusing  the  town,  was 
decidedly  the  most  wonderful  man  ever  seen. 
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He  had  given  his  entertainment  with  great  saccess  at  the 
which  has  now  become  to?m  property.  The  authorities  purchased  it 
of  her  Majesty,  who  is  said  to  have  left  the  town  because  she  objected 
to  certain  faouliaiities  on  the  part  of  individual  Brightonians,  who  not 
content  with  following  at  her  heels  whenever  she  attempted  to  walk  out, 
carried  their  admiration  so  far  as  to  put  their  faces  under  her  bonnet, 
and  to  pull  her  dress  out  at  the  ''  gaUiers." 

On  the  Sunday  I  witnessed  a  miserable  sight.  Several  hundreds  of 
poor  London  artisans  and  their  families  had  been  beguiled  by  a  pronuse 
of  ^  eight  hours  at  the  sea-side  "  to  come  down  at  three^and-aixpence 
each,  to  Brighton,  of  all  places  in  the  world.  The  rain  b^;an  to  pour 
in  streams  as  soon  as  these  luckless  victims  were  once  fiurly  trapped  in 
their  third-class  carriages.  I  put  on  a  waterproof  coat  and  walked 
about  to  view  their  doom.  It  really  was  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
bleed.  Poor  creatures — they  had  evidently  expected  at  least  to  find 
snug  public-house  parlours  with  a  view  of  ttie  sea,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  at  Brighton.  I  saw  them  in  groups  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths  skulking  about  doorways  and  under  porticoes.  I  saw  two  of 
them,  arm-in-arm,  go  into  a  hot-water  bath  establishment,  the  front 
door  of  which  certainly  does  resemble  to  some  extent  that  of  a  tavern. 
They  did  not  know  what  the  inscription,  *'  Hygei«  dedicata,"  over  the 
door  could  possibly  mean,  unless  it  was  some  hitherto  unknown  liquor, 
something  in  the  "  Brighton  Tipper  "  line,  perhaps.  I  watched  Uiem 
till  they  met  a  man  with  towels,  whom  no  doubt  they  took  for  a  waiter 
with  napkins.  At  any  rate  they  asked  him  for  '*  two  threes  of  rum,** 
and  that  man's  face  became  instantly  livid  I 

One  of  another  party  stooped  and  picked  from  a  puddle  on  the 
King*s  Parade  a  little  sole,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  evidently  thrown 
away  by  some  fisherman.  He  lifted  it  vdth  evident  awe,  and  showed 
it  to  a  friend.  ''  My  eye,  Jim,  what  a  stiff  wind  they  must  have  had 
of  it  here  1    Tm  blest  if  it  hasn't  blowed  the  werry  fish  out  of  the  sea  T 
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Thsicb  thirty  years,  0  King  t  my  soul  hath  dwelt 
In  darkness ;  but  this  night  a  deeper  shade 
Descending,  wraps  me  in  the  night  of  deaths* 
Not  unforewamed  of  the  immortiEd  Gods 
I  die :  but  impotent  are  they  to  change 
The  blind,  tyrannic  judgment  of  the  Fates. 

Tet  not  to  many  is  it  given,  thus 

To  die  in  peace  at  home ;  for  most  are  slain 

In  battle,  or  by  shipwreck,  or,  more  hard. 

Unwittingly  offend  revengeful  Gods, 

And  perish ;  seeming  by  their  own  fieee  will 

To  act,  but  influenced  by  a  power  unseen. 
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Far  happier  I ;  by  many  of  tbe  Powers 
Above  regarded  with  peculiar  care : 
Myself,  not  seldom,  reverenced  as  a  God : 
Nor  only  in  our  ruder  isles,  where  men 
Are  prone  to  worship,  but  within  the  walls 
Of  Athens,  and  of  Argos  by  the  sea. 

And  now,  as  unto  him  the  sultry  day 
Seems  long,  who,  passing  to  his  toil  at  dawn 
In  early  summer,  lingers  till  the  son 
Drops,  and  the  dark  earth  fainteth  for  the  dew, 
So  imto  me  the  journey  of  my  life ; 
And  such  the  tardy  coming  of  my  night 

So  long  it  seems,  O  King  1  since  in  the  land 
Of  Egypt  dwelling,  to  enrich  my  soul 
With  other  knowledge  gained  in  lands  remote, 
I  suffered  from  the  glaring  sands,  that  smite 
The  Egyptians,  but  the  stranger,  doubly  sore ; 
And  thence  returned,  stone-blind  unto  this  hour. 

When  tenderly  Athenian  Pallas  gave 
For  recompense,  a  nobler  inward  sight 
And  memory,  picturing  the  outward  world ; 
Whereby  as  in  deep  visions  I  beheld 
The  matter  of  my  songs,  and  sang  entranced 
And  unabashed,  before  the  thrones  of  Kings, 

I  sang  the  deeds  of  Grods,  and  men  who  were 
Near  kinsmen  of  the  Gods,  yet  fell  like  hail 
Wind- driven,  scattered  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 
Thence  of  Ulysses,  wisest  of  the  Greeks, 
Far  driven  on  sea  and  land  with  all  his  men ; 
TfoT  that  they  slew  the  oxen  of  the  sun. 

Their  names  the  Achaians  know ;  for  'twere  a  thing 

Unjust,  and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Jove, 

If  such  things  faded  from  the  minds  of  men : 

Therefore  the  soldier  tells  Achilles'  ire : 

And  many  a  slender-shapen  Greekish  girl 

Sings  of  the  wrongs  of  meek  Penelope. 

And  for  their  sake,  my  body  shall  not  miss 

Rich  funeral  honours ;  neither  less  than  found 

Hresias,  when  the  people  quite  forsook 

The  streets  of  Thebes,  and  from  the  neighbouring  isles 

Gathering  (as  to  besiege  a  rocky  town 

In  concert)  thither  came  both  chiefs  and  men. 
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Who  lit  a  pile  upon  the  sandy  baj 
At  nigbtfall ;  while  the  people  standing  round 
Brought^  each  in  turn,  his  gift,  and  poured  thereon 
Much  wine,  until  the  daylight  touched  the  hills : 
Then  some  one  took  the  ashes  from  the  midst, 
Wine  drenched,  and  closed  them  in  a  golden  um. 

But  now,  I  praj  thee,  quickly  send  and  find 
My  slave  Eumeus,  that  he  take  a  gift 
And  blessing  firom  me,  who  hath  loved  me  well. 
And  served  me  with  mteal  that  wearied  not. 
Quickly  1  ibr  not  in  vain  am  I  forewarned : 
Strength  fails  me,  and  my  feet  are  stony  coUL 

W.  Mot  Thomaa 


THE     BRIDGES. 

BT  QODTBIT  TVBmB. 

From  mom  to  night,  say  Londoners,  you  may  stand  upon  the  bridge 
ihat  takes  our  city^s  name,  and  never  a  moment  shall  come  when  i 
white  horse  will  not  be  upon  that  bridge.      Astonishing  indication  diifl 
of  an  enormous  and  continual  flood  of  traflic,  such  as  probably  do 
other  town  in  the  whole  world  can  afford !     But  a  White  Horse,  tro- 
pically speaking,  may  be  said  to  haunt  our  bridges  not  only  all  dsj 
but  idl  night — ^nay,  far  more  by  night  than  by  day.     What  were  the 
words  that  the  preacher  spoke  at  Kensal-green,  over  the  'dust  of  our 
dear  brother  departed  ? —  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,    la 
the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil,  this  huge,  healthy  action  of  business  and 
of  labour,  on  the  broad  flagged  way,  and  on  the  broader  stream  beoetth 
•^-in  the  midst  of  the  multitudinous  roar  and  the  jostling  eagerness  of 
unnumbered  dear  brothers,  each  intent  upon  the  work  of  the  hour, 
each  building  up  four  strong  walls  of  self,  that  he  may  abide  losg 
therein,  though  he  knows  (did  not  the  preacher  tell  him  so?)  thst 
he  fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  o^ie  stay—in 
the  midst  of  the  daze  and  the  bustle  and  the  ^tiife^-ia  the  great  uoi- 
versal  light  of  the  mid-day  sun,  will  occur  the  thought  of  this  same 
broad  way  hushed,  gloomy,  and  deserted-— echoing  solitary  footsteps 
and  now  and  then  a  laugh  which  is  not  good  to  hear ;  wiU  oecWf  too, 
the  thought  of  this  same  broad  stream,  flowing,  flowiog  in  silence;  of 
the  sorrowful  reflections  of  moonUght,  and  the  sickly  rivei^^de  lamps; 
and  then  of  one  speck  on  tiie  surfiiGe  of  the  dark,  rippHng  tide— one 
^?°?*^  speck  of  shame  and  grie^  washed  away  from  the  jjastly  heap 
of  sin  that  stays,  and  half  lives  and  wholly  rots  on. 
ifai  r  *  ®^^^8^>  however,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Bridge  by  day ;  snd,  in 
Its  Uvmg  aspect,  the  c|def  tnma-Thameaiau  thorooghve  is  «f  e&t«> 
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tainiog  an  out-door  ezbibition  as  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
The  dead-lock  from  half-past  four  to  seven,  when  the  omnibus-loads 
of  counting-house  humanity  are  discharging  themselves  in  unbroken 
succession  from  Gracechurch- street,  is  in  itself  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
What  is  the  proportion  of  white  horses  to  the  entire  equine  population  ? 
Is  it  as  much  as  eight  and  three -sevenths  per  cent.  ?  Putting  it  at 
that  figure,  for  the  sake  of  no  particular  argument,  but  just  to 
appear  profound  and  usefully  statistical,  I  should  say,  as  nearly 
as  X  can  reckon,  there  must  be^from  eleven  to  nine-and-twenty 
whitish  horses  at  this  moment  (a  quarter  past  five),  on  London- 
bridge.  Doubtful  whether  or  not  the  foregoing  will  be  received 
as  a  calculation  of  any  practical  value,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
read  for  information  solely,  I  hasten  to  get  quit  of  this  arithmetical 
branch  of  the  subject.  Ah  1  here  is  sometiiing  more  in  my  line. 
To^s— veiy  cheap  ones,  and  mechanical  in  their  character.  A  young 
man,  costermongerish  as  to  his  general  appearance,  and  of  features  not 
exactly  prepossessing,  holds  towards  us  a  box  about  three  inches 
square.  Up  files  the  lid,  and  out  starts  our  old  friend,  the  demoniac 
gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  erewhile  a  toy  of  price,  and  belonging  to 
the  elite  of  the  famous  Newgate-street  emporium,  but  now  brought 
round  again  by  the  wheel  of  time  and  fate  to  his  old  halfpenny  con- 
dition, though  not  to  the  original  bodkin-case  enclosure  and  the  feeble 
rigidity  of  our  childhood^s  Jack-in-the-box.  Chinese  butterflies, 
dangled  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  thread,  are  for  sale  a  little  further  on  \ 
eptymological  impossibilities  are  they,  with  sprawling  wire- gimp  leg^ 
and  cptton-velvet  wings  of  many  colours ;  but  they  are  not  worth  a 
penny  a-piece ;  and  I  think  I  would  rather  \>\ij  the  cacodsemon  in  the 
black  calico  gown,  though  I  know  his  box  will  come  to  pieces  before  I 
can  get  him  home.  There  is  but  a  limited  field  for  such  commerce  on 
our  chief  bridge.  Only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  do  these 
hawkers  of  cheap  *  toys  venture  to  ply  their  trade ;  and  the  frait- 
women  have  all  got  that  unmistakeable  restlessness  of  vision  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  London  Bedouin,  and  which  betokens  a  perpetual 
liability  to  be  moved  on  by  the  active  and  intelligent  X. 

His  Majesty,  William  the  Fourth,  when  he  went  to  open  the  New 
London  Bridge,  in  the  Yerj  first  year  of  his  creditable  reign  (I  re- 
member the  august  occasion,  as  one  of  the  eai'liest  events  of  my  life), 
was  pleased  to  observe  that  '*  the  spectacle  was  the  grandest  and  most 
delightful  in  every  respect  that  he  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness." And  then,  as  the  "liner"  of  1831  has  recorded,  the  King 
paused  to  survey  the  scene  aroimd  him,  and  acknowledged  the  deafen- 
ing cheers  of  Ae  multitude  by  taking  off  his  hat  and  repeatedly 
bowing.  I  feel  bound,  somehow,  to  take  notice  of  a  ceremony  which 
we  are  called  upon,  through  the  long  passage  of  years,  to  admire  and 
applaud.  Listen  to  the  "liner"  of  twenty-six  years  ago — "What  a 
delightful  page,"  he  says,  "  will  this  event  furnish  to  the  chronicler  of 
our  times,  and  how  the  philanthropist  may  rejoice  at  this  peaceful 
triumph — this  untarnished  work  of  national  splendour."  Ah,  "  liner," 
we  have  gone  on  in  a  succession  of  superlatives,  since  that  remarkable 
year  18dl  (positively,  though,  they  leave  out  altogether  the  opening  of 
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New  London  Bridge  in  several  of  the  almanaciks !)  and  there  has  heen 
so  much  occasional  enthusiasm  in  the  mean  time,  that  I  doubt  ex- 
tremely whether,  at  this  late  day,  *' the  chronicler  of  your  times*  quite 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  that  eloquent  description,  or  values  properiy  the 
"  delightful  page  "  furnished  by  the  event  and  you.  A  not  unthinking 
and  not  unsympathetic  historian  might  deem  it  expedient  to  confine  bis 
observation  on  that  same  event  within  some  sudi  brief  prose  as  the 
following  : — On  the  first  of  August,  a  day  already  celebrated  as  ihaX  on 
which  Doggett*s  Coat  and  Badge  match  is  decided,  New  London  Bridge 
was  opened  with  great  ceremony  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  completion  of  this  desired  road  into  Southwark  was  an  occaaon  oi 
reasonable  rejoicing,  and  of  some  less  reasonable  display.  Mr.  Green 
went  up  in  a  balloon ;  and  the  refitting  and  r^;ilding  of  one  of  the 
Companies*  barges  cost  more  than  a  thousand  pounds.  Their  M^esties 
partook  of  a  capital  limch,  provided  by  the  Corporation ;  and  the  King 
seized  the  occasion  to  compliment  the  city  of  London  on  this  "  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  its  enterprise,  sklU,  and  talent.** 

Having  given  the  first  place  to  London  Bridge,  as  the  busiest  of 
the  City  avenues,  as  the  central  post  of  observation  in  respect  to 
river  life,  and,  oh  I  as  the  bridge  in  whose  shadow— or  *'  Shades**—! 
have  poured  libations  of  exceedingly  full-bodied  port,  whose  fiither 
grape  may  or  may  not  have  grown  fat  in  I^psitanian  summers,  bat 
whose  close  relationship  to  Doctor  0*Sloe  and  Major  Brandy  cannot^ 
I  fear,  be  questioned — having  placed,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  London 
Bridge,  first  among  the  bridges  of  London,  let  me  now  own  that  it 
has  for  me  less  interest  than  any  other.  As  an  Exhibition,  it  is,  I 
have  said,  without  a  parallel  in  .'my  experience.  As  a  Haunt,  itviH 
not  stand  comparison  with  any  bridge,  except  Blackfrian,  which  la 
just  an  ugly  necessity  that  is  to  be  got  over  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
only  endures  as  a  fit,  though  shaky  monument  of  the  cheap  contract 
system. 

Of  Westminster  Bridge  I  have  the  oldest  remembrance,  which  goes 
far  to  establish  it  as  my  favourite.      Once  I  travelled  over  it  in  a 
curricle !    Many  times  I  have  ridden  over  it  in  hackney  coaches,  and 
twice  by  mail.     To  Astley*s  have  I  been  taken,  by  way  of  Westminster 
Bridge.     Sawdust  for  me  had  charms  at  that  period ;    neither  had 
oranges  lost  their  flavour.     Then,  the  bridge  was  of  a  different  aspect 
—much  more  strongly  marked  in  its  architectural  character  than  it 
now  appears.     There  were  alcoves,  of  fisur  proportions,  at  short  dis- 
tances, affording  shelter  as  well  as  rest    These  alcoves,  with  much 
other  masonry,  were  removed  some  years  since,  to  lighten  the  struc- 
ture.    It  will  soon  be  entirely  supplanted  by  another  bridge,  of  materisl 
belonging  to  the  present  age,  and  a  fashion  faultlessly  copied  from  in 
age  antagonistic  in  all  respects,  as  well  as  being  long  past    And  of 
all  fopperies,  the  medieval  foppery  is  to  me  the  dreariest  and  tbe 
most  lying  foppery,  by  several  miUion  degrees.     I  don't  step  forward 
as  a  champion   of    the  Bag-wig  principles    of    eighteenUi-ceniuiy 
architectonics.        There  was   something  ludicrous,   undoubtedly,  in 
their  lumbering  elegancies   and   reference  to  the  antique.      Especi- 
ally funny  (if  I  may  say  so)  is  much  that  belongs  to  the  Church- 
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architechire  of  Anne  and  the  two  first  Georges.  The  curl  j  cherubim, 
with  their  big  stone  cheeks  stained  with  tears  of  soot,  don't  exactly 
harmonise  with  types  borrowed  from  mythic  ages  and  a  bright  southern 
air.  But,  in  spite  of  Pugin  and  Bany — aye,  in  the  teeth  of  the  great 
Rusldn  himself — I  declare  my  preference  of  such  unaffected,  old- 
&hioned,  simple  conventionaliimi  to  all  Gothic  reyivals  and  trite 
conceits  of  mystic  archaeology.  Comparison  between  the  aforesaid 
Bag-wig  or  eighteenth-century  style  and  the  true  Christian  architecture 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  genuine  growth  and  expression, 
and  not  (like  our  Gothic)  a  mere  spiputing  of  pedantry,  is  quite  another 
affiiir. 

The  new  iron  bridge  is  to  be,  as  everyone  knows,  "  in  keeping  "  with 
that  extensive  anachronism,  the  Palace  of  the  Legislature,  from  the 
foot  of  which  it  will  rise.  What  queer  records  our  usefril  arts  will 
supply  to  unborn  historians !  PaU-mall  in  ruins,  for  instance ;  will 
there  be  any  reading  Mat ~ except  through  the  kitchens?  These 
chambers  are  alone  truthful,  in  any  signs  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

Will  Sir  Charles  Bany's  new  bridge  have  benches,  whereon  the  idle 
or  the  weary  may  sit  by  day,  and  the  homeless  crouch  by  night  ?  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will.  Otherwise,  there  shall  be  no  allowing  that 
*'  correct  principles  of  taste"  have  entered  into  the  design.  Abridge 
is  for  lingering  upon,  as  well  as  for  walking  or  riding  over.  It  may  be 
as  ruggedly  sjlvan,  or  as  unexceptionably  Gothic,  as  gracefully  Floren- 
tine, or  as  primitively  Kentuckian,  as  you  please ;  but  there  shall  be 
niches  to  saimter  into,  and  seats  to  lounge  upon,  or  else  let  the  architect 
look  to  it. 

Westminster  Bridge — ^the  bridge  yet  extant  in  that  name — ^is,  or 
was,  in  its  old  condition,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  bridge  of  my  child- 
hood. So,  whenever  I  stand  upon  it  now,  recollections  come  crowd- 
ing upon  me  of  those  who  are  "  sleeping  off  the  child's-play  of  life  "— 
to  borrow  an  immortelle  from  Jean  Paul,  who,  of  all  poet-philosophers, 
has  the  prettiest  fanciful  way  of  decking  graves.  Such  recollections, 
and  such  thoughts  as  attend  them,  are,  I  believe,  proper  to  bridges. 
Most  persons  who  have  read  Longfellow's  reflective  poem  will  have 
felt  how  naturally  all  the  thoughts  therein  uttered  follow  the  open- 
ing words^ 

"  I  stood  on  the  bridgo    '       " 

Most  simply  and  impressively  does  that  poet,  "  who  sings  to  one  clear 
harp  in  divers  tones,"  describe  the  influences  of  the  place  and  time. 
The  striking  of  clocks  in  the  still  night  air  is  preparatory  of  attention 
for  the  few  suggestive  objects  brought  by  turns  upon  the  scene.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  poem  full  of  sweet  pensiveness,  wonderful  music,  and  a 
benign  &ncy,  which,  without  ceasing  for  an  instant  to  be  grave  and 
earnest,  indicates  somehow  the  power  and  the  wise  practice  of  being 
occasionally  at  play. 

Time,  distance,  all  thoughts  removed  from  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  calm  speculations  connected  with  the  living,  and  tender  remem- 
brance of  the  many  kind  and  pleasant  faces  passed  into  eternity,  stir 
the  mind  of  him  who  stands  upon  the  bridge.     His  eyes  reach  far 
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away,  and  bis  heart  is  otherwhere ;    and  as  the  toiifiar  images  ame, 
dilate,  and  fiide  before  him,  he  mnnniirs  the  words  of  Longfellow— 

*<  How  often,  oh !  how  often?  ** 

So,  by  a  strange  analogy,  the  space  of  time  which  spans  the  stream 
of  life  becomes  a  bridge  as  surely,  but  in  another  way,  as  that  stone 
structure  which  he  stands  upon.  The  riyer  and  the  time  glide  away 
beneath  his  feet :  his  prescience  glances  forward,  his  memory  carries 
him  back.  Old  thoughts,  old  wai&  and  strays  of  feeling  float  past  him, 
like  the  straws  and  splints  on  the  water.  He  takes  note,  too,  of  a  little 
swirl  of  passion  here  and  there — a  miniature  Maelstrom  of  giddiness 
and  folly ;  and  then  some  still  deeps  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering :  so  in 
the  water,  so  in  life. 

It  is  good  to  muse  on  bridges.  Other  visions  than  those  of  Mirza 
are  suggested.  Let  the  stream  go  on  in  its  gentleness  and  force — ^who 
shall  stop  it  ?  What  riches  and  what  beauty  hath  it  not  borne  on  its 
bosom  ?  What  grief  and  guilt,  which  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  liTing 
being  wotd*of,  has  lain  for  years  quietly  beneath  !  Li  the  early,  early 
morning,  when  the  vast  city  sleeps  &x  and  wide  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  when  the  sun  comes  quietly  and  silently  forward,  touching  ^e 
little  hurrying  wavelets  with  gold,  stand  or  sit  upon  the  bridge  and 
muse.  In  the  hot  noon  day,  when  the  rays  shoot  iowa  upon  the 
dancing  waters — when  the  crait,  moving  restlessly  about,  and  the  great 
money-making  crowd  roar  far  and  near  on  each  side  and  around  you, 
turn  away  from  the  busy  street^  think  how  the  river  and  how  life  gQdes 
by,  and  muse  upon  the  bridge.  And  in  the  quiet  night,  when  the 
hum  of  the  quick-moving  mass  of  men  has  died  down,  and  the  distant 
lights  gleam  from  the  lamp,  or  the  large  ships  as  they  lie  in  their  dark 
shadows,  and  the  river  and  the  time  still  glide  and  glide  away,  it  is 
well  for  you,  oh !  stalwart,  rich  and  great,  and  you,  oh !  worn  ana  poor, 
to  come  forth  from  out  the  mass  of  men  in  ihe  great  city,  to  shake 
hands  with  past  and  present,  and  to  peer  quietly  into  the  mysterious 
future,  while  you  muse  upon  the  Bridge. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

BKGINNIKa  LI7X  AQAnr. 

Few  of  Marston  Lynch's  resolutions  were  difficult  to  shake.  The  one 
that  he  wotdd'on  no  account  accept  his  uncle's  offers  of  xeconeiliatum 
gave  way  speedily  under  the  weight  of  his  Mends'  remonstranoet  aad 
his  wife's  exhortations. 

On  the  following  morning  Marston  and  Lucy  were  up  and  dressed 
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early;  and  Bometbing  like  an  hour  and  a  half  ere  there  would  be 
much  prospect  of  Gregory  Lyncb's  being  out  of  bed,  this  pair  had  left 
their  magnificent  suburban  villa  (I  really  believe  the  wretched  little 
rabbit-hutch  was  called  a  villa),  en  rotUe  for  Long's  Hotel,  Bond-street 
— the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  great  Longport  merchant. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  early  stirring.  First,  Marston, 
always  impatient,  had  become  more  so  than  ever  since  his  illness,  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  the  magnanimous  course  of  accepting  the 
oKre-branch  held  out  to  him  by  his  uncle,  he  could  not  rest  till  the 
imposing  ceremony  had  been  performed.  He  had  awakened  several 
times  in  the  night  to  ask  Lucy  the  time,  like  a  child  eager  for  the  dawn 
of  a  long  promised  holiday.  He  had  been  imable  to  eat  his  breakfast, 
and,  had  the  resources  of  his  wardrobe  permitted,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  made  many  experimental  changes  in  the  decoration 
of  his  outward  man  before  feeling  satisfied  with  his  personal  appearance 
for  flo  great  an  occasion.  But,  alas  I  the  days  of  wearable  coats,  waist- 
coats, and  trousers  in  the  plural,  or  even  dual  number,  were  over  with 
Marston  Lynch :  and  such  luxuries  as  breast-pins,  rings,  and  watches, 
were  as  memories  of  a  past  existence.  Marston  Lynch  was  shabby, 
or  to  borrow  an  image  fi^m  the  poetry  of  the  present  generation,  "seedy" 
— ^a  state  of  things  by  no  means  agreeable  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, but  which,  to  the  artistic  or  poetical  mind,  is  simply  in- 
tolerable. The  same  mental  condition  which  makes  a  sturdy  pic- 
turesque beggar,  with  matted  locks  and  beard,  and  streaming  with  parti- 
coloured rags,  an  object  of  admiration,  renders  the  miserably-clad 
"  respectable  man,**  with  his  threadbare  coat,  of  a  forgotten  make, 
buttoned  up  to  conceal  badness  or  deficiency  of  linen,  which  it  only 
morally  exposes— *his  limp  hat,  that  would  only  have  been  not  laughable 
two  years  ago  when  such  shapes  were  worn  by  everbody — darned 
gloves,  and  saw-like  shirt  collar — an  object  of  ridicule  and  pity. 
Why?  Are  artists  and  poets,  then,  such  indifferent  philosophers 
that  they  care  to  judge  of  men,  or  be  judged  of  men  themselves,  by  the 
cut  and  newness  of  their  outward  garments  ?  It  may  be  so.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  man — the  struggling  man  at  all  events— who  now-a- 
days  professes  a  contempt  for  external  appearances,  is  a  greater  fool 
than  the  man  who  pronounces  him  one  for  the  practical  expression  of 
such  contempt.  On  'another  hand,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  artists 
and  poets  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  ridicidous  than  other  people. 
Goats,  hats,  gloves,  and  shirt-collars,  as  at  present  constructed,  are 
ridiculous  objects  in  themselves,  and  can  only  be  worn  without  a  sense 
of  shame  and  discomfort  when  in  their  newest  gloss  and  currency. 
An  article  of  modem  clothing  that  has  once  fallen  into  the  rearward  of 
fiuhion  is  a  conspicuous  absurdity ;  and  its  wearer  stands  in  the  imen- 
viable  position  of  a  fool  who  has  adhered  to  an  obsolete  folly.  More- 
over, there  is  something  sadly  ridiculous  in  the  toadyism  which  poverty 
pays  to  riches,  by  obeying  its  sumptuary  laws,  as  to  discomfort  and 
hideousness  in  dress,  when  debarred  of  any  of  the  compensating  ad- 
vantages which  alone  can  make  such  tyranny  tolerable.  Why  should 
a  poor  gentleman, whose  very  poverty  makes  the  name  a  mockery,  and 
excludes  him  from  every  comfortable  dinner-table  where  he  may  have 
once  been  wdoome,  stint  himself  in  his  daily  supply  of  cold  beef  and 
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cabbage  for  the  Bake  of  a  shadowy  semblance  of  the  broad-doth  and 
beaver  proprieties  purchased  at  second-hand  shops,  at  seeminglj  low 
but  really  exorbitant  prices — ^things  that  neither  defy  cold  nor  disann 
suspicion — ^when,  in  a  clean  blouse  or  a  stout  workman^s  dreadnought, 
according  to  season,  a  defiant  wide-awake,  and  an  honest  pair  of 
fustian  continuations,  for  him  the  stout  might  foam,  the  pig  miglit 
smoke,  and  the  apple-sauce  cream — ^aje,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  stuffing 
should  be  hot  in  the  mouth  ?  There  must  be  insurmoimtable  obstacles 
to  such  an  independent  course ;  for  it  is  one  we  never  see  a  poor  gen- 
tleman adopting.  However,  there  are  soundly  politic  reasons  why  the 
artist  or  writer,  living  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  should  be  well- 
dressed.  To  be  otherwise  is  an  admission  of  poverty.  This  would  be 
of  no  consequence,  but  that  the  world  pexsists  in  attributing  poverty, 
which  is  equivalent  with  non-success,  to  incapad^ ;  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  which,  to  such  men  as  I  speak  of,  is  fatal.  Briefly,  Marston 
Lynch  was  not  and  could  not  be  well-di>essed  for  the  present  He 
hurried  over  his  toilette  with  the  contemptuous  haste  of  an  actor 
gabbling  a  part  he  is  ashamed  of  being  obliged  to  play. 

The  second  reason  why  Marston  Lynch  and  Lucy  should  be  early 
a-foot  was  a  reason,  as  some  will  pronounce,  with  more  reason  in  it 
Kentish-town  was  a  long  way  from  Bond-stireet,  and  Marston  Lynch 
was  very  weak ;  he  could  only  as  yet  walk  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
As  yet  the  days  of  cheap  omibuses  were  not ;  and  the  more  expenare 
conveyances  ^en  in  vogue  were  beyond  their  means.  The  small  sum 
left  by  Walrus  on  the  preceding  evening  had  been  absorbed  at  once 
in  the  vortex  of  household  necessities.  The  journey  must  be  performed 
on  foot,  and  by  slow  and  easy  stages.  Marston  would  have  undertaken 
it  alone,  but  Lucy  would  not  let  him.  He  might  be  taken  ill  on  the 
road,  or  ''  a  thousand  things,"  as  Mrs.  Lucy  expressed  it :  though  I 
should  like  to  know,  in  the  event  of  any  one  of  those  thousand  con- 
tingencies presenting  itself,  what  she,  poor  little  soul,  could  have  done 
to  meet  it  ?  However,  so  impressed  was  she  with  the  necessity  of 
accompanying  Marston,  with  a  view  to  his  support  and  protection,  that 
she  even  consented  to  leave  "  baby**  in  charge  of  the  landlady's  daughter, 
an  undersized  damsel,  of  doubtl&l  trustworthiness,  and  of  slovenliness 
as  to  which  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  The  little  mother's  apprehen- 
sions, it  is  true,  had  been  greatly  calmed  by  her  usual  ally  on  such  emer- 
gencies, Mr.  Thomas  Clough,  who  had  preferred  passing  the  night  nn- 
comfortably  on  chairs  in  Marston's  sitting-room,  rather  than  be  diiren 
to  the  Bohemian's  last  extremity  of  going  home — and  who  had  caressed 
his  intention  of  passing  the  day  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  careful  studies  of  a  picturesque  pump  by  which 
he  had  been  fascinated,  and  promised  to  look  in,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  supervising  eye  to  the  nursery  arrangements. 

Look  at  poor  Marston  Lynch,  with  an  emaciated  face,  stoopng 
shoulders  and  threadbare  garments,  leaning,  with  one  hand,  on  a 
walking-stick,  and  mth  the  other,  on  a  frail  and  slender  arm  that 
should  have  leant  on  his.  Consider  that  he  has  a  four  miles'  walk 
before  him,  which  he  must  perform  for  the  want  of  a  shilling,  and 
which  it  will  take  him  two  hours  to  accomplish.  Consider  that  the 
object  of  that  walk  is  to  humble  himself  (for  it  is  useless  to  Uink  the 
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truth)  before  a  man  by  whom  he  beUeres  himself  to  hare  been 
wronged,  and  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his  youth,  strength,  and  talents, 
he  had  taunted,  defied,  and  insulted  on  every  possible  occasion.  And 
upon  the  charity  (he  repeats  the  word  bitterly  to  himself  many  times 
between  his  closed  teeth)  of  that  man  depends  his  only  hope  of  relief, 
peace,  and  health,  perhaps  of  life.  Having  reconciled  himself  to  the 
acceptance  of  assistance  from  his  uncle,  his  mind  can,  for  the  present, 
take  in  no  more  disagreeable  possibilities.  The  idea  that  that  assist- 
ance may  yet  fail  him,  he  will  not  contemplate.  It  is  his  one  resource 
left,  and  Ml  him  it  must  not.  He  is  going  to  beg — that  is  quite 
humiliation  enough — ^the  alms  must  be  abundant.  He  is  like  a  famished 
ipan  on  a  raft,  who  can  only  strain  his  eyes  to  one  speck  on  the  hori- 
zon ;  it  is,  it  must  be,  the  long  expected  ship  that  is  to  bring  him 
succour.  How  wiU  Gregory  Lynch  receive  him?  What  will  be  the 
extent  of  his  relenting  kindness,  or,  as  Marston  loves  to  consider  it, 
tardy  justice  ?  What  will  be  the  amoimt  of  submission  exacted  from 
Mm  in  return  for  the  means  to  grow  strong,  to  rest,  and  to  live  ?  These 
are  the  only  questions  Marston  Lynch  can  ask  himself.  All  his  old 
projects  of  self-reliance  and  exertion  for  wealth  and  fame  are  as 
vanished  dreams  of  the  past,  even  as  the  shipwrecked  man's  memories 
of  home,  and  strife,  and  duty— all  forgotten  in  the  thought  of  the  bread 
that  should  be  contained  in  the  hold  of  that  one  ship  on  the  horizon. 

Contrast  this  picture  with  the  one  I  have  shown  you  of  a  handsome 
impetuous  boy  fancying  that  the  world  was  at  his  foot,  who  was  petted, 
caressed,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  who  had  too  early  tasted 
the  seductive  sweets  of  fiime  and  luxury ;  and  admit  that  whatever  the 
&ult8  and  failings  of  my  poor  anti-hero  may  have  been,  his  punishment 
18  at  least  as  much  as  he  can  bear. 

How?  Has  he  not  a  noble  and  devoted  wife  who  loves  him  more 
than  all  the  world,  and  a  darling  child?  With  these  blessings,  what 
can  happen  to  harm  him  ? 

Hunger  for  three,  reader.  That  is  the  answer.  Try  it — ^for  one— to 
begin  with ;  and  see  how  you  like  it. 

I  have  heard  somewhere  a  stupid  old  song  of  a  past  generation,  (when 
the  "  Jolly  God,"  the  '*  rosy  mom,"  and  similar  stereotypes,  were  im- 
plicitly believed  in  as  essentials  to  genuine  poetry),^  wnich  speaks  of 
**  lov^y  woman"  as  the  being  who 

**  Doubles  up  our  joys  and  dividw  our  cares." 

It  is  a  lie.  It  is  only  his  happiness  that  an  honest  man  will  consent 
to,  or  even  can,  share  with  the  woman  he  loves.  There  can  be  no 
division  of  sorrow  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  division  of  typhus 
fever.  The  man  who,  being  wretched  himself,  derives  a  consolation 
from  inocculating  those  nearest  to  him  with  his  misery  is  not  one 
whose  acquaintance  I  desire.  Such  people  (who  are  by  no  means 
uncommon)  remind  me  of  Mr.  Fag  in  the  "Rivals,"  who,  because  he 
has  been  bullied  by  his  master,  kicks  the  errand-boy. 

Marston  walked  very  slowly,  and  had  to  rest  many  times.  Poor 
Lucy  encouraged  and  cheered  him  to  the  best  of  her  powers,  which 
were  not  very  great,  Lucy  being  only  a  kind  of  lunar  satellite, 
in  a  system  of  which  Manton  Lynch  was  the   solar  centre.     Her 
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fiice  could  only  reflect  back  such  light  as  the  tun  died  upon  it  Wkt 
Marston'a  £su>e  was  eclipsed  by  sorrow  that  of  his  little  wife  wm  h 
darkness. 

On  this  occasion  Lucy  was  rather  inclined  to  be  hopeftd  than  otiicr- 
wise.  The  fact  that  Marston  had  consented  to  fbrgiye  his  ande — lor  donig 
she  had  not  the  clearest  idea  what — ^was  a  great  matter  for  r^oioDg; 
Gregory^s  relenting  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  her  huaband's  great 
merits  were  at  last  about  to  be  recognised*  She  was,  mareorer, 
grateful  to  Gregory  Lynch  for  affording  her  an  opportcmity  of  cesBi^ 
to  think  unfavourably  of  him.  She  was  a  little  timid  at  die  prospect 
of  meeting  him  it  is  true,  and  absolutely  frightened  at  the  possibiHtf  of 
the  terrible  Mrs.  Gregory  being  present  at  the  interview.  But  Loej 
was  one  of  the  bravest  cowards  in  the  world.  In  the  old  times  of 
martyrdom  she  would  haye  gone  trembling  all  over  to  the  stake^  or 
suffered  herself  to  be  frightened  to  death  by  wild  beasts  with  tlie 
greatest  firmness  and  determination.  However,  it  was  yery  certain 
that  on  this  particular  occasion  no  possible  harm  could  come  to  her, 
for  would  not  her  husband  be  present  ?  It  was  remarkable  and  dia- 
racteristic  that  Mrs.  "Lynch  persisted  in  considering  her  husband  a  model 
of  physical  as  well  as  moral  courage  and  strength  ;  and  the  evideooe 
of  her  senses  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  along  the  pave- 
ment without  the  assistance  of  her  arm  and  a  walking-stick  did  not  st 
all  weaken  her  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  eyent  of  her  being  insulted 
or  aggrieved  by  a  passing  giant,  her  companion  could  at  a  moment** 
notice,  by  the  exercise  of  some  latent  power  within  him,  rouse  himsdf 
to  the  ii^iction  of  terrible  chastisement  on  the  offender. 

They  spoke  very  little  on  the  way.  Marston  indulged  in  a  few  Mile 
rhodomontades  as  to  the  dignified  attitude  it  was  his  intention  to 
assume  in  the  presence  of  his  humbled  and  repentant  kinsman;  how  be 
would  accept  of  no  service  at  that  kinsman's  hands  that  would  at  sll 
compromise  him  in  his  own  estimation  ;  that  he  would  rather  starve; 
and  much  nonsense  of  that  kind.  Marston  knew  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  rather  not  starve,  and  that  he  had  for  more  than  a  twelyemcmtli 
forfeited  the  right  to  do  so.  If  suicide  be  justifiaUe  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  so  in  the  singular  number.  Humiliating  as  was  the  admission, 
Marston  could  not  deny  to  himself  that  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  any  terms  his  uncle  might  propose,  not  absolutely  and  shame* 
fully  degrading ;  and  to  accept  them,  moreoyer,  with  thankfulness  and 
rejoicing.  So  he  left  off  bragging, and  occupied  himself  vnth  building 
castles  in  the  air  as  to  the  peaceM  life  in  store  for  himself  and  his  desr 
ones. 

The  last  half  mile  or  so  of  their  journey  was  performed  in  silenoe. 
The  approaching  interview  engaged  aU  their  thoughts.  As  they  neared 
the  hotel  Lucy  cast  a  deprecating  glance  oyer  her  humble  attire,  and 
blessed  the  invention  of  plate-glass  shop  windows,  which  enabled  her 
to  obtain  that  indispensible  glimpse  of  the  state  of  her  head-gesr 
without  which  no  woman  of  any  age  can  present  herself  in  unac- 
customed society.  Marston  was  like  an  actor  at  the  wing  mumbling 
over  his  part,  and  meditating  the  manner  of  his  enirA  on  Uie  scene. 

They  reached  the  door  of  ike  hotel,  before  which  a  private  brougham 
was  waiting.    Our  two  poor  relations  observed  tbisi  not  lor  aay  oon- 
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nezioii  that  it  suggested  with  the  movements  of  their  -wealthy  kinsman, 
but  from  the  common  tendency  of  the  human  mind  on  the  eve  of 
trying  criaea  to  seek  relief  firom  its  absorbing  occupation  by  noticing 
indifferent  objects.  The  driver  of  the  vehicle,  standing  at  the  horse*s 
head,  touched  his  hat  to  Marston,  with  a  look  of  recognition  and  a 
kind  of  qualified  civility.  Marston  remembered  to  have  seen  the  man's 
face,  but  could  not  call  to  mind  where.  The  question  was  not  worth 
asking,  and  was  instantaneously  forgotten.  Marston  and  Lucy,  with 
beating  hearts,  pressed  each  other's  arm,  exchanged  a  reassuring  smile, 
and  were  about  to  enter  the  hotel,  when— 

Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez,  with  Maud  Carlton  on  his  arm,  swept 
past  them  out  of  the  hotel,  entered  the  carriage,  and  were  diiven  off 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Oxford-street. 

The  incident  occurred  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it,  but 
in  those  two  or  three  seconds  a  complete  drama  was  enacted.  Lucy's 
flimsy,  washed-out  muslin  skirt  had  come  in  contact  with  the  magnifi- 
cent floimces  of  Miss  Carlton.  The  two  women  had  drawn  back, 
exchanging  glances  of  mutual  recognition  and  aversion.  Lucy  had, 
without  any  definite  reason,  instinctively  connected  Maud  Carlton  with 
the  origin  of  their  present  misforttmes.  She  had  divined  that  there 
were  grounds  for  jealousy  and  strife  between  them,  and,  with  aU  her 
gentleness,  Mrs.  Lucy  was  quite  woman  enough  to  hate,  and  that 
pretty  strongly,  any  one  of  her  own  sex  whom  she  might  ^suspect  of 
designs — past,  present,  or  possible — prejudicial  to  her  heart's  peace. 
The  first  cry  of  surprise  over,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  she  had 
shrunk  from  Miss  Carlton  as  from  the  touch  of  pollution,  clung 
proudly  to  her  precious  husband,  whom  she  protected,  as  it  were,  from 
the  designs  of  the  wicked  enchantress  by  a  look  of  defiance  as  insolently 
contemptuous — aye,  and  as  cruel — as  ever  Maud's  own  &ce  had  worn 
in.  her  bitterest  and  most  wayward  mood.  One  of  Lucy's  old  glances 
— ^humble,  deprecating,  and  imploring — would,  perhaps,  have  touched 
Maud's  heart,  and  the  elaborate  fabric  of  Don  Sancho  de  Saumarez 
might  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  one  impetuous  gust  of 
forgiveness  and  self-reproach.  But  the  little  vixen  {pro  tern.)  had 
chosen,  in  that  one  movement,  to  declare  war,  which  the  more  power- 
ful fury  accepted.  Miss  Carlton  returned  the  assault  with  a  wither- 
ing smile  of  hatred  and  triumph,  and  a  searching,  comprehensive 
look,  which,  as  Lucy  felt,  took  in  the  whole  list  of  their  miseries — ^her 
old  bonnet  with  the  faded  ribbons,  her  mended  gloves  and  shoes,  her 
pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  Marston's  stooping  shoulders  and  ema- 
ciated form,  his  dejected  &ce,  the  whitening  seams  of  his  coat,  his 
darned  and  patched  linen — it  seemed  even  to  penetrate  to  the  shabby 
dog's-eared  leather  partemonnaie  in  her  pocket,  that  for  weeks  had 
contained  nothing  but  pawnbrokers'  duplicates— even  to  the  empty 
drawers  and  cupboards  of  their  miserable  apology  for  a  home  in 
Kentish  Town.  All  these  Miss  Carlton  seemed  to  know  and  rejoice  in 
as  she  threw  herself  back  on  the  cushions  of  her  snug  vehicle,  of  which 
she  drew  up  the  window  with  an  impatient  jerk,  as  if  to  interpose  a 
material  barrier  between  herself  and  the  atmosphere  contaminated  by 
the  breath  of  unfortunate  wretches. 

Marston  had  remained  motionless.     The  gallant  Saumarez  had  recog- 
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nised  him,  but  bdng  taken  by  torprise,  nd  without  time  lor  the 
oanstraction  of  a  plot  (without  which  prepantioii  he  ooold  do  nodang), 
had  brushed  past  his  fcmner  friend  with  sneaking  precipitancy,  and  a 
somewhat  car-like  expression  on  his  nsoallj  engaging  ooontenance, 
which,  on  this  occasion  only  in  the  course  of  this  histqjryy  was  observed 
to  be  somewhat  flushed. 

Our  young  couple  looked  after  the  receding  cariiage  &r  some 
seconds  in  silence:    Then  they  looked  at  eadi  odier. 

*' What  can  this  mean  ?  " 

"No  good,I  fear;  but  let  us  know  at  <moe.* 

"Tes,  let  us  know,**  Lucy  said,  with  a  heavy  si^. 

Neither  had  the  insincerity  to  pretend  to  the  other  that  the  Tidi  of 
the  pair  who  had  just  departed  might  hanre  bean  made  to  any  other 
resident  in  the  hotel  than  their  unde ;  or  that  it  might  have  been  one 
to  him  of  mere  formality,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  thdr  own 
busLaess.  They  instinctively  felt  the  contnuy  was  the  case,  and  entered 
the  hotel  with  the  gloomy  prescience  of  calamity. 

Marston  inquired  of  a  waiter  if  Mr.  Grregory  Lynch  was  vnthin ;  snd 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  visitors  sent  up  their  cards,  and  waited  in  the  entrance-hsU  a 
few  anxious  moments,  that  seemed  hours. 

The  waiter  returned  with  a  curt  message  to  the  effsct  that  Mr. 
Lynch  could  not  be  seen. 

Lucy  trembled,  and  Marston's  lip  quivered  as  he  faltered, 

**  Perhaps  he  is  not  up  yet." 

"Yes,  he's  up,  but  he  can't  be  seen — ^diat^s  ^ke  message.** 

"  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  call  again        " 

"  The  lady  said  you  needn't  trouble  younelves  to  call  again,  as  Ur. 
Lynch  declined  seeing  you." 

The  man  delivered  it  respectfully  enough,  and  with  evident  re* 
luctance. 

"  The  lady —I  presume  you  mean  Mrs.  Lynch  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir,"  the  waiter  good-naturedly  added,  as  a  compensstion 
to  the  man  whom  his  official  position  had  compelled  him  to  be  the 
means  of  distressing. 

"Was  Mr.  Lynch  present,  may  I  ask ? " 

"  He  was." 

''  And  he  said  nothing?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever,  sir." 

"Thank  you;  then  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  a  second  tine* 
Good  morning  to  you." 

"  Good  morning)  sir.  (xoing  to  have  a  change  in  the  weather, 
I  think." 

He  was  a  compassionate  waiter  to  bestow  this  amount  of  civility, 
without  hope  of  a  shilling,  upon  the  two  young  people  who  looked 
so  disappointed  and  so  poor ;  and  a  thoughtful  one  to  run  as  he  did 
to  hold  the  glass  door  open  for  their  exit,  bowing  to  Lucy  as  she  psssed 
precisely  as  he  had  bowed  five  minutes  ago  to  the  splendid  lady  in  the 
brougham.  It  was  as  kind  on  the  waiter's  part  as  the  gift  of  a  qusr* 
tern  loaf  from  a  baker. 

When   they  reached  the  street,  the  forced  self-composure  whk* 
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Marston  had  obsenred  before  the  hotel  serrants,  gave  wa/  utterly. 
He  oould  not  speak.  He  trembled  fearfuU j.  The  muscles  of  his  &oe 
quivered,  and  at  length  a  torrent  of  tears  rolled  down  bis  cheeks. 

"Dear,  dear  Marston-— don't  For  heaven's  sake^-anything  but 
thatl** 

"What  shall  we  do ?»• 

That  was  now  the  question. 

Thej  walked  mechanicallj  towards  Piccadillj.  Lucy  squeezing  her 
husband's  arm  to  her  own,  pressing  his  hand  beneath  her  shawl,  and 
imploring  him  not  to  give  way. 

"  It  is  very  crueL" 

"  It  is  very— very— very  cruel" 

"  Was  that  letter  written  only  to  raise  false  hopes,  and  cast  me  lower 
than  ever  by  disappointing  them  ?  " 

*'No— no.  I  cannot  believe  that ;  there  has  been  some  nusunder- 
standing— or  some  misrepresentation ^ 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know— from  his  wife,  perhaps— or— or—  No  matter,  let 
us  forget  it,  dear,  as  if  it  had  never  happened." 

"  Tes,  let  us  forget  it— *that  is  the  only  plan.  I  must  set  to  work 
and  earn  some  money.     Yes,  I  must  set  to  work." 

"  That's  my  own  dear.    Let  us  go  home." 

Home  I  Marston  shuddered.  He  had  never  contemplated  re-enter- 
ing that  wretched  place  except  to  leave  it  for  ever. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Walrus's.     I  want  to  rest." 

Walrus's  lodgings  were  not  far  off  The  hospitable  Philip  was  for- 
tunately at  home,  and  gave  them  such  welcome  as  he  could  afford. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  inexplicable  cruelty  of  the  treatment  they  had 
received,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  "having  it  out  with  old 
Gregory,"  as  a  personal  matter— he  having  been  made  the  unconscious 
instrument  of  Marston's  disappointment. 

"  No,  Phil. ;  let  it  rest,"  said  Marston.  "  It  is  over.  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  terrible  vengeance  of  some  kind.  But  whoever  they 
may  be  I  cannot  risk  a  second  contest  with  such  enemies.  It  seems 
as  though  it  had  killed  me  already,  and  I  am  beginning  a  new  life.  Yes, 
and  I  must  begin  to-day — ^now,  and  in  earnest.  Lucy,  my  dear,  go 
home.*^ 

"  And  you,  dear." 

"  I?— oh,  I  must — see  about  something.  I  must  call  on  publishers^ 
and  so  forth  —  get  something  to  do,  in  £M)t;  or  what  will  become 
ofus?" 

Lucy  suppressed  a  heaving  sigh. 

"  But  you  are  not  well  enough  to-day — ^you  should  keep  quiet" 

"  Quiet  ?  Where  ?  Vfhete  the  coahnan  knocks  at  the  door  three 
times  an  hour,  and  the  baker  bullies  you  from  his  cart  up  to  the  first- 
floor  window,  and  the  green-grocer  forces  his  way  up-stairs,  and  takes 
a  seat  with  his  back  against  the  door?  Thank  you,  my  dear.  Such 
circumstances  are  not  conducive  to  the  flow  of  inspiration  or  the  com- 
posure of  thoughts." 

"  What  will  become  ofus?" 

Mr.  Wahu  suggested  a  monosyllabic  remedy. 
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"  From  Fiyingpan-court  into  Fiicplaoe-aUey-- eTen  if  we  oonM 
raise  a  cab-fare,  for  that  distance?  I  don't  see  any  adyantage  in  tiie 
change.     Can  jon  pay  Lucy's  omnibus  home,  as  Ae  calk  it,  PhiL  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure — ^and  a  few  bob  over ;  but  what's  your  move  ?" 

''  Oh !  I  don't  know.  I  must  try — something.  Lucy,  dear,  FhiL 
will  see  you  into  an  omnibus.  Fll  rest  a  bit^  and  think  of  aometbing. 
There  go,  there's  a  good  girl,  or  I  shall  be  angry." 

He  had  been  often  angry  with  her  of  lata  Lucy  was  giddy  with 
despair.  What  should  she  do  ?  There  was  Marston^  soaroely  reoorered 
from  a  fever,  and  crushed  with  a  bitter  disappointment,  in  a  wild  and 
xmsettled  state,  claiming  to  be  left  to  himsdf  in  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  been  three  hours  away  from  baby  1 — a  state  of  things 
previously  unknown  in  the  existence  of  that  individuaL  She  eoi^  not 
decide  for  herself.  As  usual,  she  resolved  that  Marston  should  decide 
for  her.  She  approached  him,  and  taking  his  hands  in  hers  looked  faim 
earnestly  in  the  &ce,  «mng, 

^'  How  do  you  think  1  can  leave  you^  dear,  in  this  state?  Ask  yoor- 
self,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

Always  that  terrible  responability  of  directing  the  adiona  and  pro- 
viding for  the  happiness  of  another  1  Could  she  never  rdiere  him  of 
so  much  as  one  grain  of  the  load,  by  a  single  act  of  self-relianee  and  de- 
cision ?  No  I  Marston  felt,  that  while  she  lived,  so  completely  was  her 
volition  absorbed  in  his,  that  he  alone  must  bear  the  burden ;  and  even 
though  it  should  crush  him,  all  she  could  do  would  be  to  watch  bis 
sufferings  and  weep.  The  charge  he  had  undertaken  was  one  that 
would  idlow  of  no  sleeping  at  his  post  In  his  present  weak  and 
dejected  condition,  what  a  relief  it  would  have  been  for  him— to  give 
way  to  lamentation  or  despair.  He  was  sick  of  life,  and  could  almost 
have  made  an  end  to  it :  but  his  life  was  not  his  own.  Here  was  this  little 
woman  at  his  elbow  dunning  him  for  that  supply  of  hope  and  moral 
support  with  which  he  was  as  much  bound  to  furnish  her  as  with 
gowns,  bonnets,  and  house  room. 

Bankrupt  as  was  Marston  Lynch  of  the  commodities  required  of 
nim,  he  was  an  honest  debtor.  He  roused  himself  from  his  de^Miziiig 
mood  with  such  demonstrations  of  strength  and  cheerfulness  as  he 
could  assume — ^kissed  his  wife,  and  answered  her  as  follows  :— 

'^  Gro  home,  my  darling,  and  attend  to  your  child ;  yon  may  do  so 
safely.  I  am  not  such  a  coward  as  to  make  away  with  mysdf--4f  that 
IS  what  you  are  afraid  of.  I  am  only  going  to  do  what  I  told  you^-4o 
seek  for  some  employment — " 

'*  But  you  are  not  fit  to  walk  about" 

'*  Let  me  see  a  &ir  chance  of  earning  some  money  and  I  shall  be  fit 
to  run." 

"  And  you  will  come  home  straight  ?  " 

"Straight" 

"And  will  promise  me  not  give  way  ?" 

"  On  my  honour." 
And  promise  me,  not  on  your  honour,  but  on  your  love,  that  if 
you  should  meet  with  fresh  disappointments  in  what  you  seek,  yon  will 
not  let  them  make  you  in  the  least  bit  in  the  world  unhi^y  ?^ 
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This  was  rather  tyrannical — ^Marston  felt  it  so.  It  was  like  extort- 
ing a  promise  from  a  man  that  he  would  nerer  ory  out  in  the  event  of 
Yaa  bnming  his  fingers.  Our  wives,  are,  however,  very  exacting  in  such 
matlerB,  and  they  must  have  their  way.  Marstom  gave  the  required 
promise,  aad  wondered  if  he  should  be  able  to  keep  it 

*♦  I  believe  you." 

liuay  kissed  her  husband  many  times,  and  whispered  in  his  ear 
■everal  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  ^<  keeping  up,"  and  departed  on 
her  homeward-bound  journey,  Mr.  Walrus  volunteering  to  escort  her 
to  her  conveyance. 

Maraton  having  forUiied  himself  with  an  hour's  rest  and  a  substan- 
tial meal,  provided  by  his  entertainer,  walked  forth  on  his  mission  of 

jinning  the  world  again. 

Alasl  he  little  thought  how  near  the  very  beginning  he  would  have 
to  oommenoe  the  operation.  He  called  on  severed  pubUshets  in  suoee»» 
sion  to  whom  he  was  mortified  to  find  his  name  almost  or  entirely  un- 
known. His  only  success  as  an  author  had  been  in  connexion  with 
dramatio  literature— a  department  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  that  of 
ordinary  publishing  business.  He  was  received  in  all  cases  politely,  but 
with  one  unvarying  result.  He  was  asked  what  he  had  brought  to 
show.  He  had  brou((ht  nothing.  He  could  merely  mention  certain 
■ubjeots  for  books  which  he  had  thought  of,  and  which  he  felt  confident 
of  being  able  to  treat  successfully.  The  publishers  felt  no  doubt  of 
this  whatever,  and  would  be  happy  to  give  his  manuscripts  their 
earliest  attention  on  any  of  the  works  being  completed.  In  answer  to 
requests  for  casual  employment,  such  as  translations,  compilations,  &c., 
he  was  always  told  that  such  imdertakings  usually  emanated,  like 
original  works,  from  the  writers ;  and  in  the  event  of  an3rthing  of  the 
kind  originating  with  the  publishers,  they  were  naturally  in  the  habit  of 
entrusting  them  to*people  whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing, 
and  with  whose  capabilities  they  were  well  acquainted.  Marston  soon 
got  weary  of  this  repetition,  and  was  about  to  return  home  discon- 
solately, in  a  frame  of  mind  very  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  Lucy,  when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  name  on  a  door-plate 
which  he  recognised  as  that  of  a  publisher  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  heard  spoken  of  in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  either  as  to  his 
liberality  or  gradousness,  by  certain  writers  of  his  aoqiiaintance. 
This  publisher  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  very  highest  castey  and 
Marston  had  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  present  himself  at  any  but 
second  or  third-rate  houses.  What  had  deterred  him?  Not  any 
under- estimate  of  his  own  powers,  depend  upon  it.  It  was  simply  the 
consciousness  of  his  shabby  appearance  that  made  him  imwilling  to 
parade  his  present  misery  in  places  where  he  had  yet  some  lingering 
ambition  to  be  one  day  received  with  distinction — an  ambition  which 
proves  that  there  was  some  hope  for  Marston  Lynch  yet« 

"  Well,  he  can't  eat  me,"  thought  Marston ;  "  and  bear  as  they 
describe  him,  he  may  have  the  politeness  to  offer  me  a  chair  for  five 
minutes,  which  will  be  a  god-send.  It  will  only  make  one  more  dis* 
i^pointment,  and  there's  no  such  hurry  for  getting  home." 

It  was  that  going  home,  without  having  conquered  a  single  pub* 
lisher,  that  Marston  Lynch  was  afraid  o£ 
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EvEBT  true  heart  motmn  orer  the  tfanldom  of  the  negro  mee  and  the 
tyranny  of  their  inhuman  persecatora,  bnt  the  harp  of  boetow  leaehet  iti 
loudest  wail  when  free-bom  whites  seek  to  justify  themselTes  by  aver- 
sions on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the  down-doyen.  Aye,  it  is 
worse,  when  temperate  obseryers,  who  can  look  iqK>n  man  chained  and 
bleeding,  and  see  no  heart  crushed,  or  mind  martyred,  join  the  hue  and 
cry.  Enough  were  it  for  our  travellers  to  picture  the  woes  of  alsmy,  with- 
out such  imaginary  extenuations.  We  mi^t  &en  gather  stroaigth  in 
our  pent-up  aoula  for  battle  on  the  part  of  theweak,  whereaa  weare,a8 
it  is,  only  taunted  into  bitterness.  Truth,  human  and  diyine,  hov- 
erer,  urges  us  to  mount  barb  and  poise  lance  for  the  maligned  and 
depredated.  We  haye  shown  that  the  n^;ro  intellect  is  teeming  with 
generous  humour,  which  psychologists  tell  us  is  inyaiiably  assoriatfd 
with  great  mental  power* ;  and  we  now  purpose  to  show  that  Apollo 
haa  eyen  deigned  to  leaye  his  graceful  fiirm,  fidr  skin,  and  long  hair,  to 
appear  in  the  broad  build,  ebon  brightness,  and  fiizasy  curl  of  an  Ethiop. 

Father  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  misdonary,  who  yidted  Abyssinia  earij 
in  the  seyenteenth  century,  particularly  notices  the  negroes  there  for 
delicacy  of  wit  and  soundness  of  judgment  Bruce  defends  their 
general  character  with  much  spirit,  and  more  modem  trayeUers  are 
opening  their  ^es  to  the  facts  around  them.  Still  we  grieye  that  m 
much  incredulity  prevails. 

In  their  free  state  the  black  race  exhibit  somewhat  of  a  poelacqarit, 
springing,  like  that  of  the  early  pastoral,  from  their  mode  of  liie.  Tht 
burid  of  their  dead  is  accompanied  with  a  rude  wild  song,  vhich 
refers,  we  should  suppose,  to  ihe  fiite  of  the  spirit,  like  that  of  the 
North  American  Induuis.  The  mudc  is  of  a  martid  cast,  and  their 
leaping  and  dancing  add  an  exdting  effect.  A  few  only  of  their  zeli- 
gbus  myths  seem  to  be  woven  into  ballads.  They  here  betray  also  the 
peculiar  fondness  for  the  chorus  which  has  gone  with  them  into  acti- 
vity. Captain  Lyons,  who  explored  some  portions  of  Northern  Afiica, 
gives  an  interesting  explanation  of  one  of  the  Boarif  or  sorcery  sfmff- 
It  well  illustrates  botii  their  mudc  and  poetry.  Three  girls  were 
pounding  wheat,  keeping  time  with  their  pesties.  Commencing  slowly, 
one  dieeringly  predicts  tiie  return  of  the  warriors  and  thdr  own  loven 
loaded  with  spoiL  The  rising  of  the  music  to  a  war-song  annooaees 
the  return,  and  its  sudden  fid^ng,  the  death  of  one  of  the  lorers.  The 
accompaniment  ceases.  Two  of  them  then  seek  to  relieve  the  beresTed 
one,  who  is  inconsolable.  To  console  her  they  try  thdr  incantatioDS. 
A  goatiB  supposed  to  be  sacrificed,  its  entrails  examined,  and  findifig 
he  died  a  hero's  death,  they  condude  with  an  appropriate  chorus. 

But  it  is  in  their  servitude,  where  some  gleams  cf  dTili2ation  have 
crept  in,  and  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  has  operated  on  them, 
that  we  find  them  more  truly  poetic.  Thdr  disruption  from  Afiies, 
while  it  has  not  effiused  their  humour,  has  given  to  them  a  tendemetf 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  often  gushes  into  song  in  spite  of  serfilciD)  *> 
Proteus  broke  into  a  stream  when  Aristeus  threw  round  him  his  chais* 
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When  an  individual  suffers  a  great  punisbment  for  no  very  venial 
offence,  the  effect  that  is  communicated  through  the  passions  to  his 
intellect  is  often  astounding.  How  must  it  then  act  on  the  poor  black, 
who  has  suffered  everything  that  can  degrade  our  common  humanity, 
for  no  wrong  he  ever  did  or  contemplated?  Hope,  fear,  revenge,  and 
ardent  yearning  to  prove  his  birthright,  all  force  and  expand  his  mind, 
while  dreams  of  freedom  kindle  within  him  a  divinity.  But  it  may 
be  asked  why  we  do  not  see  more  of  this  wonderful  development.  We 
reply,  because  it  is  the  slave-holders'  interest  to  let  no  such  knowledge 
creep  out,  and  still  tighter  to  bind  any  genius  that  may  appear.  Only 
the  other  day  we  were  told  of  a  slave  receiving  a  great  punishment  for 
reading  '*  Unde  Tom's  Cabin."  We  rejoice,  however,  over  the  few  cases 
wherein  a  remnant  is  left  of  God's  humanity  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressors,  a^d  the  slaves  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  reading,  writing, 
and  social  converse.  The  day's  toil  done,  the  privileged  few  group 
round  some  talented  reader,  or  join  in  a  simple,  and  often  wordless 
song,  yet  expressing  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance.  Gathered  round 
the  fire  in  the  oom-shucking  season,  their  mellow  voices  may  be  heard 
for  miles ;  and  as  one  group  pauses,  another  from  a  neighbouring 
plantation,  perhaps,  takes  up  the  song,  and  thus  it  speeds,  like  the  first 
twittering  of  morning  birds.  Their  more  jovial  meetings  are  enlivened 
by  one  of  the  company  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  puns,  jokes,  and 
lampoons,  to  the  twang  of  the  '*  banja "  (banjo),  or  the  thumping  of 
the  "  goombay,"  a  kind  of  drum  made  of  hollow  bark  and  sheep^n. 
On  many  estates  there  are  regular  improvisations  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
their  power  of  extemporaneous  composition  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  peculiarities.  The  operatic  scene  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Dred," 
we  confess  to  reading  dubiously ;  subsequent  inquiry,  however,  *  has 
convinced  us  of  its  accuracy.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  too,  that 
we  are  glad  the  authoress,  in  the  criticism  on  "  Lettice,"  recognises,  in 
part  at  least,  her  belief  in  what  we  now  advance.  This  power  is  well 
shown  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to  the  great  traveller,  Mungo 
Park.  He  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  outside  a  village  where  he 
had  been  denied  shelter,  when  a  poor  negro  woman  passing  took  pity  on 
him,  and  conveyed  him  to  her  hut,  and  gave  him  food.  As  he  re- 
clined on  the  mat  the  family  resumed  their  spinning,  and  his  aequaint- 
ance  with  their  language  enabled  him  to  learn  that  he  himself  was  the 
theme  of  their  song.  The  words  he  gives  us,  and  they  must  have 
melted  him  into  tears.  They  are  these : — '*  The  wind  roared  and  the 
rain  felL  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  imder 
our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his 
com.  Chorus — Let  us  pity  the  white  man;  no  mother  has  he  to  bring 
him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his  com ! " 

(Slavery,  as  a  pure  power,  however,  must  destroy  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart ;  and  their  existence  in  spite  of  it  is  a  proof  of  their 
tenacious  inherency  and  vigour.  They  covld  not  be  engrafted  by  it, 
nor  could  it  give  wem  imagination ;  both  are  original  and  primordial. 
Tet  an  American,  one  Grayson,  a  hybrid,  surely,  who  has  unblushingly 
assumed  the  singing  robe,  paints  it  as  a  state  such  as  we  often  link  poetry 
with  in  our  minds.     In  ascending  Parnassus,  he  finds  that  Arcadia 
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his.    Convicted  of  an  attempt  to  give  freedom  to  lusbretfaroi  in  ooloor, 

he  waSy  with  bis  comrades,  condemned  to  be  shot     For  foiir-«ba- 

twenty  hours,  in  a  chapel  hung  with  black,  his  coffin  before  him,  t&d 

mmid  a  solemn  service,  he  stood  nnmoved.   As  he  was  led  to  ezecatun, 

he  recited  aloud  a  prayer  he  had  composed  in  prison,  wbidi  bid  t 

most  powerM  effect  on  the  multitude.    We  give  the  two  opeoing 

verses  a"*^ 

^  Being  of  infinite  goodneM  1  God  Abnighty  1 
I  baitoi  in  mine  agon  j  to  thee— 
Benduag  tiie  batefm  yeil  of  eelnmny ! 
Stretdi  forth  thine  eniiy  Omnipoleot^  in  pHy; 
Bflhoe  this  ignominy  from  my  brow, 
Whereinth  the  world  is  frin  fio  brend  it  now. 

"  Ob,  King  of  Kii^st  1  thon  God  of  my  fora&tben— 
My  God  l--tboa  only  my  deteoe  shall  be 
Who  gaT'at  her  riches  to  the  shadowed  aea ; 
From  whom  the  Kortb  her  frosty  treaaure  gatiiera— 
Of  bearenly  light  and  aolar  flame  the  c^Tcr— 
Life  to  the  lea? cs,  and  motion  to  the  river.** 

When  the  final  preparations  were  made,  with  the  combined  fcrror 
of  poet  and  patriot,  he  exclaimed,  ''Adieu,  O  world — ^here  u  no  pitj 
forme.  Soldiers,  fire !  **  The  first  charge  failed  to  kill  him,  and,  naing 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  cried  out,  "Will  no  one  have  pitjr  on 
me  ?    Fire  here  I " 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  Kafik-negro,  the  following  lines 
by  a  chief  named  Sicana  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  They  are  from  t 
prayer,  the  euphonistic  rise  and  &I1  of  the  second  and  fourtb  lines 
reminding  one  of ''Adrian's  address  to  his  SouL" 

"  Ulin  onba  inkaWe  wamhata  Una 
Ulodau  bom'  uadall  peiala^ 
Umdala  uadala  idula  isola, 
Tebinsa,  inqninqois  siaeliela." 

The  negroes  have  evinced  much  aptitude  for  both  Latin  and  Gre^ 
and  some  hare  attained  to  very  great  proficiency.  Francis  WiUisD^ 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  but  who,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  <h 
Montague,  was  sent  to  Cambridge  University — ^beades  other  poems, 
wrote  several  in  Latin.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  elegant  as  an  Englisn 
youth  might  have  written  them,  but  are  very  creditable  for  a  negra 
We  take  from  one  addressed  to  G^ovemor  Haldane  some  pert  remsrb 
on  colour,  which  must  dose  our  selections  :— 

"lMaooloriaeqeaBTirtiia,pnidentia;  bonesto 
Kullna  inest  animo,  nuUua  in  arte  eolor. 
Cur  timeaa,  quamTia  daUtee^  nigerriniA  oeiMm 
"       *   ooddai,  acandere  mnaa  domwn  f 


Vade  te  aalutatum,  neo  ait  tibi  oanaa  padorii^ 
Candida  ^uod  nigra  carport  peUe  geru  /  " 

Many  other  black  skins,  to  reverse  the  compliment  paid  to  Wilbtf" 
force,  could  be  shown  to  have  contained  white  hearts^  and  amplo*  q[no* 
tations  have  better  sustained  their  fame ;  but  enough  may  bare  been 
written  to  upbuild  a  belief,  strengthen  a  conviction,  and,  bappilyi  ^^^ 
a  prejudice. 

Edwin  Ooadbt. 


THE    SHAM    PAMPHLETS. 

bf.iha  memoirs,  maxim  b,  ahd  opikjons  of  a  "  valet  di  sham." 

Editid  bt  Jab.  H.  Tkkwxll. 

CHAPTEB  XVm. 

m-OHOWU  IHTBODDOM  A    LITIItABT  OBjtIUCTER. 

'T  has  been  the  onstom,  of  lata 
I  Tears,  for  ereiy  gentlemaa 
I  who  enters  the  noble  arm^ 
of  letters,  learning  to  twirl  a 
pen  (as  Bill  Clods  the  plough- 
I  bo^  of  the  46th  teams,  bj 
;  constant  practice,  to  handle  a 
')  firelock),  to  introdace  a  por- 
I  trait  of  himself  painted  en 
.  beau,  as  a  picture  of  a  lite- 
I    raiy     gentleman.  Now, 

J  although    Messrs.    Raphael, 
(  Rembrandt,    and    Rejnolds, 
the  three  B's  of  the  artists, 
have  punted  their  own  sunu- 
lacra   verjr    aitiatioally    and 
I  &ithfa]l]r,     jret    I,     having 
arrived  at   7ears  of  discre- 
tion, very  stoutly  object  to  thb  constant  parading  the  uniform  of 
foolscap.     I  am  assured  that  the  public  do  not  care  to  know — at  least 
till  he  be  dead — the  private  life  of  Mr.  Dick  Savage,  nay,  nor  of  the 
turmoils  of  poor  Robert  Lloyd,  nor  of  the  clodhoppings  of  Bloomfield, 
nor,  to  go  higher,  of  the  idiotoy  of  Southey,  Swift,  and  Cowper.    Why 
ahoutd  they  ?     Omne  ignottim,  &c.     Until  I  tested  my  gilt  sixpence 
t'other  day,  'pon  my  word  I  thought  it  balf-a-sovereign  ;  and  I  assure 
you,  dear  confidential  public,  to  whom  I  will  tell  all  my  secrets,  save 
those  of  my  craft,  that  I  thought  that  I,  and  England  too,  possessed 
the  noblest  and  best  teacher  and  adviser,  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
till  I  tried  him  at  a  pinch — and  found  I  was  mbtaken. 

Now,  I  am  not  half  fool  enough  to  think  it  was  his  fault.  No,  no. 
Peccavi,  cry  I.  Wed  culpd,  med  culpd,  med  maximd  cu^pA.  I  was  like 
the  lad  in  Lessing's  fable,  who  wished  to  gaze  on  the  face  of  the  veiled 
statue  of  Isis,  and  who,  therefore,  with  his  father's  hammer  shivered  the 
stone  and  broke  away  the  veil,  truly,  but  to  leave  a  hideous  blank. 
Why  raise  the  hammer  at  all  ?  Med  culpd,  again  and  agun ;  go  on,  oh, 
kindly  teacher,  great  artist !  Oh,  how  much  greater  artUt  do  I  think 
you  now ;  I  am  like  a  weak  and  sickly  man  who,  attempting  to  walk, 
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leans  too  heavily  on  his  cmtch,  and  having  broken  it,  must  needs 
finish  the  weary  journey  alone. 

This  is  apropos^  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  the  advent  of  Mr.  Chowle, 
on  the  following  evening,  with  a  young  fellow  who  "  did  "  the  reportiiig 
for  one  or  two  religious  papers,  and  whose  good  will  the  excellent 
Chowle  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  attach.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
Chowle  fully  appreciated  the  talent  of  my  father,  and  was  even  willing 
to  flash  him  off  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

"  I  have  brought  you,  Captain  Smooth,"  he  said,  "  a  rising  light  of 
the  age — Mr.  Spencer  Nibs,  a  young  literary  man,  who,  I  belicTe,  will 
do  something  yet  which  will  make  England  proud  of  him..  He  writes 
very  much  like  Milton,  I  believe.     Milton  was  a  literary  man,  Sir?" 

He  addressed  the  question  to  my  fiither.  That'  good  person  at  once 
ikgredd  with  Mr.  Chowle. 

"  Miltdn,**  h«j  was  pl^as^d  to  say,  "  teas  a  great  writer,  and  a  Toy 
good  man  no  doubt,  although  tis  views  were  peculiar — very  peeolisr, 
iksA  tery  silly." 

"  Ah  I  hoUr,"  gf  easily  uttered  Chowle,  wiping  his  thidt  imdcriip, 
''  1  knew  the  Captiun  would  Enlighten  us ;  he  is  worth  hearing.  Sir." 
"  Hfe  is,  ratherj"  returned  Nibs,  very  dryly. 

^  G^rge  Canning  agaizii,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  ^itfl^ey 
Bheridan,  poor  Horry  Walpole,  Mf.  Addison,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  ^  few  others,  were  literstfy  meii  bi  some  merii"  My 
fither,  I  peteeived^  dhose  the  bis^gest  n^ih^j  ahd  inixed  iheiii  up  u 
8aneho  Panza  did  his  proverbs,  greatly  to  ib^  e^^iion  of  Mr.  Chowle. 
"  That  I  a<Hiy,"  said  Mr.  Nibs  rather  abr^ty ;  « yonll  JwrAm 

jMi\mt " 

"I  shall  do  iiti  inch  fhing,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Captain, 
looking  rotmd  with  an  ^asjr  smile  at  the  company,  in  a  way  indeed 
"it^hich  made  me  fear  for  the  sudden  demolition  of  my  young  fiiend, 
t^hose  face  I  already  liked — "  if  you  deny  their  merit,  then  I  have  done, 
"  No,  no,"  cried  Spencer  eagerly,  **  not  their  merit,  only  the  feet  of 
fteir  being  literary  men.  I  do  not  like  loose  terms.  I  think  you 
applied  one  loosely  then.  What  did  you  mean  by  'literaiy  menf 
None  of  tho^e — excepting  for  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  Dick  Steele— 
JurSued  literature  as  a  profession.  They  dedicated  their  best  honn, 
their  leisure,  to  it.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Eustace 
BtidgeUs,  the  Boytons,  the  Marchmont  Needhams,  and  the  PhiUipp*,  of 
the  day.  They  did  not,  at  least,  *  turn  a  Persian  ode  for  half-a-cr<mn,* 
nor  their  coats  for  half-a-guinea.  They  were  like  St  Paul — 1  do  not 
include  Bolingbroke  here — ^at  the  ministry,  they  wrought  and  preached 
too,  and  by  so  doing,  as  I  take  it,  they  were  more  free,  saW  much  more 
of  life — although  they  did  not  peep  at  it  through  the  bars  of  a  sponging 
house — and  were  better  able  to  teach,  speak  to,  amuse,  and  ^6coTri*g6| 
their  fellow  men ;  for  which  end,  I  suppose,  pens  and  ink  were  fiiso^ 
He  who  makes  literature  his  mistress  must  needs  be  her  slare.  1n^ 
AuTHOBs — they  were  authors,  and  great  authors  of  whom  you  spw,--" 
were  poets,  philosophers,  lovers  of  the  helUs  UUru^  but  not  bdi- 
letter  men. 

"  A  distiQction  without  a  difference,  Mr.  Nibs,"  said  mj  &*«» 
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kindly,  ''  make  some  gin-and- water  yourself,  and  tell  me  two  thiDgs— 
why  you  literary  men  will  talk  so  much  about  yourselves  ?  that  is  the 
first ;  and  the  second  is,  how  is  it  that  your  godfathers  and  godmothers 
give  you  such  queer  names  ?  You  all  use  patronymics  for  Christian 
names,  and  those  in  tlie  strangest  juxti^position ;  how  can  it  be  ?*' 

'^  God  knows,^  said  the  young  author ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  best 
answer  he  could  have  madb. 

^'  The  report  of  our  tea  meeting,  which  Mr.  Nibs  has  furnished *^ 

'*  I  wonder,"  said  Spencer,  **  whether  Mr.  Milton,  if  put  to  it,  and  if 
short-hand  liad  been  then  invented  (he  being  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  you  know),  would  have  done  that.*' 

'*  No  doubt,"  cried  tlie  enraptured  ChowJe ;  '*  Milton  was  deeply  re- 
ligious ;  Milton,  Sir,  had  great  outpourings ;  he  would  have  been 
amongst  us  on  the  platform :  Milton,  Sir,  wotdd  have  held  forth  with 
unction.  Sir,  for  that  poet  was  a  gusher." 

'*  May  his  shade. forgive  you,  Mr.  Chowle,"  cried  our  guest,  looking 
at  his  watch.  '*  Pardon  me,  I  have  to  notice  a  tragedy  to-night. 
I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  last  act.  K  my  young  friend  here  wotlld  like 
to  see  the  inside  of  a  theatre  he  may  come  with  me  as  the  editor's 
'friend'  (he  smiled  as  he  said  this);  I  have  a  pass  for  two.  I'll 
not  forget  to  touch  up  the  speeches,  Mr.  Chowle." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,  but  surely  you  are  not  going  to  lead  that  young 
gentlemen  into  the  house  of  Sin,  are  you  ?" 

'*  House  of  sin  1  oh  no ;  only  Drury  Lane,"  said  Mr.  Nibs,  "  may  he 
go,  Sir?" 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  incumbent  upon  Plantagenet,'*  answered  the  captain, 
''  to  see  as  much  as  he  can.     He  may  go." 

I  rose  delightedly,  and,  passing  from  ihe  room  with  my  new  friend,  left 
my  poor  uncle  looking  moodily  gloomy,  and  the  patriarchal  Chowle 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  like  a  Saracen's  head  in  a  fit. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

TLAf  Ann  XlBK EST. 

SpekcEb  and  I  went  to  the  play.  Oh,  what  sights  and  sounds  1— « 
what  ^emigods  and  goddesses! — what  excellent  precepts ;  what  wisdom, 
and  how  spoken  I  What  wit  in  the  dialogue,  and  what  intention 
in  eyery  thing  said  and  done  I  I  only  wish  that  all  people  would  act 
through  life  as  they  do  in  a  play.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be  a  comedy 
or  tragedy ;  it  would  be  all  one  to  me.  Spencer  criticised  the  piece, 
very  imjustly  I  think,  the  next  day.  I  have  the  paper  by  me  now,  and 
reading  it  recals  the  old  sensations.  I  am  still  indignant  at  his  charges 
of  platitudes  and  plagiarism,  though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  since  heard 
much  the  same  dialogue,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  exactly  the  same 
Situations. 

Spencer,  who,  as  he  told  me,  had  not  eiyoyed  a  play  so  much  for 
many  a  long  day,  although  he  could  not  have  seen  much  of  it,  for  he 
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spent  half  of  his  time  in  looking  at  me,  said  kindly,  when  the  play  was 
done,  that  we  had  better  not  stop  for  the  farce,  which  was,  he  said, 
very  broad — an  adjective  which,  in  that  position,  by  the  way,  I  did  not 
then  understand  — kindly  asked  me  home  to  sup  with  him.  As  I  saw 
that  he  had  taken  a  liking  to  me — ^a  feeling  which  I  strongly  recipro- 
cated— and  as  I  knew  that  my  uncle  Benjamin  frequently  sat  talking 
with  mj  father  till  one  o'clock  of  the  morning,  I  gladly  consented,  and 
passed  oat  on  the  arm  of  the  critic,  not  a  little  proud  of  being  re> 
cognised  by  several  gentlemen  of  ungentlemanly  exterior,  who  Spencer 
said  were  the  "  Press  Gang."  As  we  were  not  then  at  war  with  any 
nation,  and  as  sailors  were  at  a  discount,  I  did  not  quite  see  why  the 
press-gang  were  in  the  theatre ;  nor  did  I  feel  quite  at  my  ease,  when 
one  of  the  roughest  of  these  gentlemen,  taking  the  arm  of  Spencer, 
invited  himself  home  to  supper. 

"  Come  along  then,"  said  Spencer,  "  I  dare  say  Bridget  will  hare 
enough  bread  and  cheese,  and  we  can  send  out  for  stout." 

"  Good,"  cried  Mr.  Shrapnell,  "  good ;  nectar  for  the  gods, — and  how 
doth  Bridget  ?" 

*'  Toll,  loll,"  said  Spencer ;  and  then  he  dived  into  an  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  play,  expressing  himself  so  justly,  fluently,  and  eanljt 
that  I  could  not  help  admiring  him. 

"  Miss  Bridget  Nibs,"  said  Spencer,  as  he  stood  upon  the  door-mat 
of  a  second-floor,  in  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  "I  have  bronght 
you  a  new  guest.  Young  Mr.  Smooth,  Mbs  Bridget ;  my  sister.  Mr. 
Shrapnel  you  already  know." 

"  Think  she  does,  by  ged  ?"  said  the  latter,  who  had  walked  coolly  in 
and  taken  his  seat,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  new  book ;  "  Smooth, 
eh  ?     Is  he  any  relation  to  that  old ?** 

'*  Tacepuer,  CavetoT^  cried  Spencer,  angrily. 

— —  gentleman,  near  Golden-square,  concluded  the  other,  coolly; 
"  I  often  see  his  name  in  papers." 

"  Only  his  son,  Bridget ;  and,  they  say,  favours  hb  mother.  Come 
in  Plantagenet." 

I  entered,  and  bowed  to  Miss  Bridget.  I  had  never  seen  so  neat  a 
little  woman,  nor  so  pretty  a  little  manage  before.  Miss  Bridget  might 
have  been  five  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  years  old.  She  was  a 
woman,  not  a  girl.  Her  forehead  was  round,  and  not  very  high,  but 
her  head  was  massive  and  powerful,  and  rather  large  for  her  siie. 
Beyond  that,  her  face  and  form  were  without  a  fault.  Clear  olive  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  very  cheerful  laughing  brown  eyes,  a  full  red 
mouth  and  white  teeth. 

What  astonished  me  most  was  her  self-possession.    "I  was  some  six 
months  her  senior,  yet  I  was  a  boy  and  she  a  woman.    "  Sit  down,  Sir, 
she  said  to  me.     **  Shall  T  ring,  Spencer." 

"  Of  course,  marm,"  said  Shrapnel,  with  mock  respect ;  "  an^  "^^^ 
the  slave  of  the  lamp  appears,  tell  her  to  get  at  least  one  pint  of  stout 
extra  for  me.  I  am  thirsty,  marm.  This  play  had  so  much  attic  salt 
in  it." 

"  A  new  play,  Spencer,"  said  his  sister,  quietly,  as  the  neatest  littl* 
servant  in  humanity  entered  the  room.      That  pretty  room,  whcrt 
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everything  honestly  told  of  somewhat  narrow  circumstances  but  of 
industry  and  taste. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  said  I,  boldly,  **  a  beautiful  new  play,  so  romantic,  so 
true,  so  pathetic,  and  so  comic." 

"  Now  let's  bear  Spencer,"  said  she  to  me,  holding  her  finger  up, 
archly. 

"  Not  a  new  play,  although  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  being  in  the  country 
when  produced.  A  new  actor  in  chief  part,  that's  all.  A  play  which 
all  women  will  like  (except  yourself,  Bridget),  and  which  most  critics 
will  praise,  yet  made  up  of  nothing  but  bombast  and  nonsense.  A  play 
which  is  called  original,  but  which  is  taken  from  the  '  Bellows  Mender 
of  Lyons;'  a  sufficiently  old  melodrama  over  the  water." 

"  No,  'tisn't,  Spencer,"  said  his  friend,  "  say  across  the  bridge,  and 
m  believe  you." 

"  A  play,"  said  Spencer,  "  the  level  writings  of  which  are  platitudes, 
and  the  higher  portions  are  plagiarism,  which  is  noxious  in  its  morals, 
snobbish  and  dishonest  in  its  tendencies,  morbid  in  its  ideas ;  but  yet 
successful,  because  excelling  in  its  construction  and  plot.  That  play 
will  live  for  many  years,  and,  like  Macbeth  in  the  tragedy,  will  do  much 
more  harm." 

"  Oh,  no  I"  said  Shrapnel,  strutting  the  book  witli  a  bang,  "you're 
hard,  but  just.    Won't  do  much  harm  though.    Not  povi'crful  enough." 

"  Is'nt  it  ?  There's  where  you  are  out.  Just  the  thing.  Powerful, 
OS  if  all  the  nails  in  the  world  were  knocked  in  by  big  hammers.  It  will 
just  suit  the  greedy,  craving  taste  of  the  people.  It  will  flatter  the 
Tanity  of  the  young :  it  will  not  outrage  their  feelings  ;  it  is  not  powerful 
enough,  to  use  your  word  for  that.  It  will  gently  instil  meanness,  and 
like  a  rouged  and  passee  lady  of  the  court,  turn  vice  into  a  virtue,  by 
covering  a  pustule  with  a  beauty  spot." 

"  What  a  crib  the  fellow  is !"  cried  Shrapnel,  looking  up.  "  His  plot 
he  stole  bodily,  and  his  dialogue  is  pilfered  from  La  Bruycre  and 
Bochefoucaidd,  and  his  characters — ^" 

"  He  has  but  one,"  cried  Spencer,  "  and  that's  an  imitation  ;  and  he 
is  confessedly  artificial." 

I  was  swelling  with  indignation  at  this  onslaught,  waiting  to  get  in  a 
word,  when  Miss  Bridget  spoke. 

"  Bless  me,  gentlemen !  one  at  a  time.  You  have  not  told  me  the 
name  of  the  play,  Spencer." 

"I  had  forgotten  :  it  is  *The  Lady  of  Lyons.'" 


CHAPTER    XX. 

▲  CULMINATIOX. 


I  FBESUHE  that  I  must  give  way  to  my  seniors.  I  feel  that  my 
father,  in  whose  person  I  was  taught  the  emptiness  of  this  particular 
social  life — this  distinction  and  notoriety  which  most  of  us  strive  for — 
I  feel  that  he  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  not  I,  and  that  it  is 
mj  duty,  therefore,  to  attend  to  him. 
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Adieu,  therefore,  dear  Uttle  Bridget ;  but  for  »  time^  pnly  for  tk  ^m* 

"  Mj  position,"  continued  the  Capt^  to  his  son,  a  few  mormogi 
after  the  pvents  described  two  chapters  ago  had  been  detailed,  for 
he  interrupted  his  narrative  very  often,  and  his  history  represented, 
to  borrow  a  simile,  nothing  so  much  as  those  Chinese  puzzles  which 
contain  ball  within  ball,  ^'mj  position  was  not  an  enviable  one. 
I  was  away  from  her  I  loved.  I  was  in  the  lion>  den.  I  was  com- 
bating with  an  Irish  attorney.  Few  persons  could  have  bcien  mote 
unfortunately  situated.  But  I  had  a  heart  for  it  all,  I  had  that  within 
which  supported  me,  and  went  through  it.  Sir,  in  a  way  which  bow 
I  wonder  at. 

'^  The  next  day  I  called  upon  Mulveeny,  solicitor,  but  to  jnj  surprise 
found  the  young  pne  from  home.  As  it  was  no  use  kicking  my 
heels  at  his  mouldy  office,  and  still  less  venturing  in  the,  den  of  t)ie 
she-dragons  upstair^,  I  strolled  about  the  city,  leaving  word  that  I 
would  call  again  at  the  same  time  to-morrpw,  and  found  out  a  very 
decent  hotel  which  possessed  the  recommendation  of  a  billiard  table. 
I  went  into  the  room  and  joined  some  of  the  young  bloods  who 
were  playing — at  first,  simply  as  a  spectator,  but  in  a  short  time, 
being,  on  account  of  my  gentlemanly  and  quiet  exterior,  asked  to 
back  one  of  the  players,  1  consented,  and  sported  a  few  pieces  on  one 
of  the  most  indifferent  players  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  pf  course  I 
lost.  I  intended  to  do  so.  I  was  not  going  to  let  the  young  Irish- 
men see  everything  I  knew  of  the  matter. 

"  Never,  mj  dear  child,  depart  from  my  example.  If  you  unboUle 
your  knowledge  and  pour  it  out  fresh,  you  will  give  it,  undoubtedly, 
a  very  frisky  appearance,  but  apresy  my  dear  lad,  c^h  your  bottle  U 
empty,  and  everybody  knows  your  measure. 

"  The  next  move  was,  of  course,  to  ask  me  to  play.  They  saw  that  I 
knew  80  little  of  the  game  that  I  must  be  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  my 
opponent  in  betting  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  make  a  fev 
more  guineas  follow  the  five  which  had  already  leaped  froQi  jnj 
purse  into  his. 

"  Poor  fellow.  How  little  he  ^new  of  human  nature.  Fifty  pieces 
paid  for  my  loss,  so  I  was  a  clear  gainer  of  forty-five,  ten  of  which 
were  to  be  paid  me  to-morrow,  havmg  my  young  friend's  note  of  hand 
for  the  amount.  I  left  him  tearing  his  hair,  but  I  was  somewhat 
consoled  when  I  reflected  that  I  had  taught  him  a  lesson  worth 
double  the  amount  he  had  lost.  I  then  went  into  the  hotel,  and 
ordered  a  nice  little  dinner  (their  cook  was  famous  for  white  soups, 
I  remember),  and,  indeed,  I  asked  my  friend  to  crack  a  bottle  o( 
claret  with  me :  for  in  those  days,  in  Dublin,  we  drank  little  but  French 
wines.  I  was  surprised  that  he  refused,  but  his  loss  evidently  apoih 
his  appetite.  I  dined  quietly,  had  my  bottle  to  myself,  and  retired 
early,  dreaming  of  the  morrow. 

"  The  time  came  at  last  when  I  was  to  meet  Saul  Mulveeny.  I 
went  prepared  with  twenty  fifty  pound  notes,  and  never  was  more 
ready  to  give  money  than  that. 

"  Saul  was  ready  for  me,  and  after  a  very  little  conversation,  wherein 
I  told   him   that   his   co-operation  must   entirely  free  me  firom  my 
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wretched  partner,  or  I  could  not  consent  to  part  with  my  money, 
he  made  some  excuse  for  his  behaviour  as  the  cousin  of  my  wife, 
and  then  parsed  me  over  an  attested  certificate  of  her  previoui 
marriage  with  a  certain  Peter  Malone,  who,  he  declared,  was  thei^ 
living  I 

'*  I  was  so  overjoyed  at  being  free  at  last,  and  free  in.so  unexpected  ^ 
manner,  that,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  certificate,  and  afler  satis* 
fying  myself  that  it  was  genuine,  as  indeed  it  was,  that  I  pushed  ovef 
half  of  the  notes  to  Saul,  and  pocketing  the  certificate,  promised  him 
the  other  half  when  I  shoul  i  have  confronted  the  destroyer  of  my 
peace,  and  proved  to  her  and  her  mother  that  I  had  theo^  in  my 
power. 

'^  *  Very  good,  captain,'  said  Saul,  carefully  counting  the  bank-notes, 
and  separating  them  with  his  great,  coarse,  wet  thumb  ;  '  very  good ; 
but  you  must  first  promise  that  my  naifie  doesn't  appear  in  the  matter. 
I  never  loved  Cousin  Horry,  and  so  I  will  tell  you;  but,  perhaps, 
although  it  is  one's  duty  to  right  an  honest  gentlemen—' 

"  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  I,  with  some  dignity,  '  you  need  not  fear  ■ 
tne.^    I  buttoned  my  coat  up  and  exhibited  my  martial  figure,  which 
was  then  very  much  admired  to  be  sure,  and,  pulling  on  my  gloves,  J 
cocked  my  hat  fiercely,  and  prepared  for  the  interview  up  stairs. 

''Now  was  the  time  for  my  triumph.  I  had,  with  an  unparalleled 
generosity,  offered  to  free  the  soi-disanU  Mrs.  Smooth  from  the  fetters 
which  the  unhappy  and  foolish  voracity — I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name 
-—of  her  mother  had  put  upon  both  of  us.  She  had  indignantly 
refused ;  but  here  was  a  turn  of  fortune  which  brought  her  at  my 
knees.  Here  was  a  paper  which  proved  them  to  be — I  included  the 
elder  dragon — doubly  deceitful.  I  was  absolutely  debating  whether 
or  no  I  should  prosecute  her  in  a  criminal  way,  as  I  passed  through 
the  odious  swing-door,  and  trod  my  way  to  the  garret. 

''  I  took  my  time.  I  do  not  like  to  bustle  in  upon  a  lady,  even  if  that 
lady  has  filled  the  position  of  a  wife  to  me.  I  let  them  hear  my 
manly  tread,  and  then  holding  my  lefl  upon  the  pocket  which  con- 
tained the  precious  parchment,  I  gave  with  my  right-hand  \hree  dis- 
tinct knocks  upon  the  door. 

"  A  clear  voice,  low,  distinct,  and  sweet,  answered  me,  crying, '  Come 
in.  Captain  Smooth.' " 


•-W-  V  .  rfS.  v»-  j-^ 


CHAPTER  XXL 

WRxasnr  the  CAFTAnr  appbabs  at  a  discount. 

"  J  jpHTEBED,  and  there,  at  the  side  of  my  wife's  bed,  holding  her  ar^ 
sround  the  invalid  to  support  her,  stood  Miss  Amy  Heartwell  1 

''  There  are  some  periods  in  life  at  which  men  of  the  greatest  self- 
possession — and  few  men  could  beat  me  at  that — find  themselves  with- 
out resources.  I  have  seen  a  man  who  coolly  flung  a  lighted  sjpiell  out 
of  the  trenches,  tremble  at  meeting  a  lady  in  the  Strand,  turn  his  head 
into  a  print  shop,  and  run  up  an  adjoining  street  with  the  speed  of  {S 
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racer,  to  seek  safety  in  a  cab.  The  unfortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstanced, my  dear  boy,  would  have  appalled  many,  but  it  did  not 
shock  me.  I  ought  to  have  known  it  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  the 
card  of  apartments  to  let  was  taken  from  the  window,  I  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  a  young  lady,  loving  me  as  Miss  Amy  did,  would  evidently, 
upon  my  disappearance,  have  made  every  inquiry  of  my  whereabouts, 
and  would  finidly  have  flown  to  the  very  place  from  which  I  would 
have  kept  her. 

**  In  my  blind  ardour  I  had  over-looked  all  these.  Now,  in  the  space 
which  it  takes  a  lightning  flash  to  illuminate  a  six  foot  chamber,  they 
all  started  up  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  boldness  to  face  any  one. 

'*  I  confess,  however,  that  I  wished  she  would  hare  spoken.  I  was  proof 
against  scolding,  I  had  to  learn  that  sometimes  the  dlence  of  a  woman 
is  a  thousand  times  more  fearful  than  her  tongue. 

''  I  waited  for  her  to  speak.     She  did  not. 

"  Forced  to  make  the  first  move,  afler  an  awkward  pause,  which,  like 
the  delay  before  too  many  grand  movements,  I  knew  might  cost  the 
actor  all,  I  spoke.  '  My  dear  Miss  Heartwell,'  said  I,  '  how  kind  it  is  of 
you  to  come  here.  How  delighted  am  I  to  see  you.  Drawn  no  doubt 
by  that  advertisement.     Very  curious,  so  was  I.' 

*'  Still  an  awkward  pause.  Neither  of  the  women  spoke.  Amy  held 
arrowroot  and  wine  to  Horatio's  lips,  her  own  were  tightly  compressed, 
and  her  bosom  panted  with  emotion. 

^('Yery  curious  contretemps^^  I  continued.  'Never  should  have 
imagined  that  you  would  come  all  this  way.  Sick  in  crossing  the 
channel,  too,  no  doubt  Pray,  did  your  family  accompany  you  ? — i£  so, 
shall  be  happy  to  show  them  over  Dublin,  although,  by  the  way,  I  forget 
I  am  a  stranger  here  myself  ? 

'*  Amy  glanced  around.  I  never  knew  the  power  of  an  eye  before. 
Her  look  made  me  feel  fifty  per  cent,  less  Captain  Smooth  than  ever. 

"  It  was  frightful,  my  thus  having  all  tlie  talk  to  myself.  I  knew  that 
it  could  not  continue  much  longer,  so  I  determined  to  make  a  btdd 
move. 

'<  *  Well  then,'  I  cried,  '  if,  my  dear  Amy,  you  are  determined  to  be  so 
eccentric,  I  must  perform  my  duty,  and  a  very  unpleasant  one,  in  the 
room  in  which  you  are,  unless  you  will  oblige  me  by  withdrawing,  and 
at  once.' 

'*  An  appealing  look  from  Horatia  to  Amy,  and  a  glance,  calm  and 
defiant,  fitom  that  lady  to  myself,  was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  to 
me.  I  was  driven  to  my  last  resource.  '  Well,  then,'  I  cried,  as  if  re- 
luctantly, *  well  then,  you  force  this  upon  me.  I  would  have  spared 
you  this  scene ;  you  wUl  not  let  me ;  so  be  it  then.' 

*'  The  blue  eyes  of  Miss  Amy  opened  wider  than  before.  As  for  my 
eai'dieante  wife  and  her  mother,  their  stare  of  astonishment  at  my  action, 
and  my  determined  yet  reluctant  tone,  still  dwelb  with  me.  It  a^Bcted 
me  unpleasantly  at  the  time — ^I  perfectly  remember  it ;  nor  did  I  augur 
good  fh>m  it. 

"  '  Miss  Amy  Heartwell,  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you,  and  that  I  loved 
you  dearly.  You  repeated  the  vow  to  me  only  a  few  short  days  ago-* 
tt  seems  to  me,  indeed,  hours/ 
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"  'And  to  me,*  she  answered,  in  the  same  strangely  clear  voice, 

*  years.' 

"  •  Be  it  so.  I  told  you  then  that  I  was  not  married;  that  the  woman 
who  lies  before  us  was  not,  and  is  not  my  wife.*  Uoratia  clung  more 
heavily  upon  Miss  Amy.  *  I  told  you  so  then,'  I  repeated,  *  and  I  tell 
you  so  now.* 

"  *  You  lied  then,  Captain  Smooth,'  croaked  the  Widow  Mulveeny, 

*  and  you  lie  now.*  Miss  Amy  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  as  the  crone 
uttered  these  words,  and  nodded  when  they  came  to  a  period,  as  if  she 
forcibly  reiterated  them. 

"  '  Come,  come,'  said  I,  pleadingly,  *  do  not  condemn  me  unheard. 
Your  sex  is  always  unjust.  I  was  entrapped,  caught,  swindled  into  a 
marriage,  which  was  no  marriage,  as  I  shall  prove.  Are  men  only  to 
be  the  deceivers  and  women  the  deceived.  Are  they  only  to  be 
pitied  ?  Is  our  love  worth  nothing  ?  Is  our  time,  position,  chance  of 
life  not  to  be  counted  against  yours  ?  In  the  game  of  life  which  one 
sex  carries  on  against  the  other,  is  yours  to  score  everything  upon  these 
points  and  ours  nothing  ?' 

"  Neither  of  the  women  spoke ;  but  I  fancied  that  the  glance  which 
Amy  cast  upon  me  was  more  tender  than  before. 

"  *  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  laws  made  by  us  men — ' 

"  *  And^  you,  too,'  hissed  out  the  Widow  Mulveeny. 

"  *  Are  less  severe  than  the  social  rules  which  your  sex  seeks  to  im- 
pose. Law  here  shall  right  me.  Look  here,  Mbs  HeartwcU ;  here  is 
an  attested  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate  of  that  woman  with  another 
man;  he  being  living,  she  intermarried  with  me.  Did  I  tell  you  truly, 
now  ?   Is  she  now  my  wife  ?  and  am  I  the  deceiver  or  the  dupe  ?' 

'*  My  chin  sank  upon  my  chest,  as  I  said  this,  and  I  let  the  parchment 
fall  upon  the  bed,  before  Miss  Amy's  eyes.  I  covered  my  own  with 
iny  hands,  but  lefl  sufficient  space  in  the  apertures  of  my  fingers  to 
observe  her  closely.  She  shut  her  eyes  tightly,  and  pressed  her  hands 
over  them,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  bed-side.  The  widow 
meantime  sprang  at  the  document,  aud  clutched  it. 

<*  *■  Are  you,'  she  repeated  in  her  harsh  voice,  '  are  you  the  deceiver 
or  the  dupe  ?  Why,  both — both,  ye  rascal ;  Horatia,  dear,  that  rogue 
your  brother  has  been  at  work  here.  This  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of 
your  cousin  Horatia's  marriage  with  Peter  Malonc,  and  the  precious 
Saxon  Captain  has  paid  a  good  price  for  it,  no  doubt !' 

''  I  was  thunderstruck.  Somehow  or  another  I  could  not  doubt  the 
crone.  Horatia's  face  wore  nothing  but  an  expression  of  great  astonish- 
ment, mingled  with  sorrow  as  she  looked  on  me.  '  Sold,'  continued 
the  crone,  '  sold  and  bought  by  so  pitiful  a  scoimdrel  as  that  Saul  1' 
The  name  recalled  me  to  my  senses.  I  sprang  towards  the  door, 
determined  to  wring  my  bank  notes  from  the  attorney,  but  Miss 
Amy  barred  my  way. 

**  *  Before  you  go — and  I  never  see  you  more.  Captain  Smooth,'  said 
she,  standing  upright  in  a  queenly  attitude,  '  I  wish  to  thank  you 
(her  lip  curled  with  contempt  as  she  said  it),  not  for  making  me 
despise  you — ^no  human  being  deserves  thanks  of  another  for  that ; 
whoever  makes  another   despise  him,  and  thus  lowers  humanity. 
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deserves  simply  hatred — a  carefal .  holy  hate.  I  never  loved  |0«, 
Captain  Smooth.  I  loved  an  honourable  true  man  ;  you  arc  not  be. 
I  throw  your  love  from  me  as  easily  as  this  flower  (she  threw  me 
a  dead  rose-bud  I  had  given  her  scarce  a  week  ago) ;  but  I  thank 
you  for  the  lesson  you  have  taught  ifie,  which  includes  the  great 
truth,  that  no  one  can  be  a  thorough  rogue  without  being  at  the 
same  time  a  very  sorry  dupe.' 

"  She  turned  away  and  pointed  to  the  door,  through  which,"  said 
the  Captain,  "I  departed,  considerably  less  confidently  than  I  had 
entered  it." 

(To  he  continued.) 


CONVERTING   THE    HEATHEN. 

Bt  J.  HOLLnfOBEBAD. 

Of  late  years,  amongst  the  varied,  visionary,  disastrous,  unproductiTe, 
and  even  dishonest  applications  of  capital,  there  has  sprung  up,  or 
further  developed,  a  new  trade — that  of  converting  the  heathen. 
Organisations  small  in  their  beginning — mistaken  in  their  principles — 
selfish,  wasteful,  and  ineffective  in  their  practice,  have  been  swelled  into 
most  mischievous  importance,  by  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  theological 
platform,  until  the  public  are  led  to  believe,  by  secretarial  repons,  and 
leading  articles  of  religious  newspapers,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consbts  in  taking  Bibles  into  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  and  begging, 
borrowing,  or  stealing,  a  miserable  native  to  act  as  a  converted  deooy, 
attracting  fresh  subscriptions,  by  stimulating  the  dying  enthusiasm  of 
flagging  supporters.  Men  whose  religious  creeds  should  have  taught 
them  to  respect  the  domestic  aflections,  or  to  cultivate  those  afiections, 
in  the  untutored  savage,  where  they  found  them  either  deficient  or 
totally  wanting,  have  bought  children  from  parents  for  buttons,  bits  of 
glass,  old  nails,  or  a  dirty  blacking  bottle,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
those  imperfect  natures  they  were  sent  out  to  correct,  have  not 
hesitated  to  burk  the  children  of  the  heathen  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  find  favoiu*  in  the  eyes  of  the  magnates  of  a 
Missionary  Society,  and  create  a  sensation  at  a  religious  tea  meeting. 

The  missionary  lion  of  the  day  is  Dr.  Livingstone.  His  book  is  An 
book  of  the  season :  and  as  a  contribution  to  geographical  science,  I 
am  glad  to  welcome  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
deal  with  that  book,  but  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  his  speeches  in  the 
large  commercial  towns.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  a  man  of  great  physical 
and  mental  energy — ^a  man  who  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  sound  concla* 
^ons  as  to  the  prospects  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  interior  of 
^rica.  Does  he  not  feel  that  these  missions  ever  have  been  failoreSt 
are  failures,  and  always  will  be  failures,  unless  backed  by  the  strong 
tyrannical  arm  of  colonial  government  ?  Why  does  he  hound  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  take  mercantile  possession  of  another 
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India  ?  Wliy  does  he  tickle  the  ears  of  commercial  Christianity  and 
Christian  commerce  with  accounts  of  rich  tracts  of  country,  because 
he  finds  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  jungle  where  he  expected  nothing 
but  oceans  of  sand  ?  Because  he  is  only  acting  in  conformity  with  i^ 
system  which  works  with  a  slow,  silent,  never  ceasing  force,  and  tends 
to  what  ? — the  formation  of  a  bloody  arena,  like  India  is  now,  where 
the  ground-down  people  of  a  country  contend  against  a  ruthless 
usurper,  with  all  the  fierce  energy  and  brutality  of  political  hate,  and 
all  the  fanaticism  of  an  insulted  religion.  Dr.  Livingstone  knows  well 
— or  ought  to  know  if  he  reads  history  with  filmless  eyes — the  different 
steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  formation  and  anarchy  of  a  Possession 
or  a  Colony.  First,  there  is  the  meek,  quiet  missionary,  in  many 
cases,  when  not  spoiled  by  a  society,  a  hard-working,  conscientious, 
God-fearing  man,  who  visits  a  new  country,  and,  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  natives,  is  welcomed  to  their  homes,  and  shown  by 
simple-hearted  confiding  people  the  beauties  of  their  birthplace. 
Expecting  to  find  a  race  of  rude  cannibals  with  eccentric  tastes  and 
powerful  digestions,  he  is  agreeably  surprised,  and  his  report 
overflows  with  wild  honey.  The  next  step  is  a  settlement  of  peaceful 
traders  on  the  coast,  who,  somehow  or  another,  persuade  their  govern- 
ment that  annexation  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties.  Annexation,  and  tnilitary  occupation  take  place;  and  the 
people  are  governed  with  an  iron  rod,  that  one  party  may  trade  with 
them,  and  the  other  party  convert  them.  Missionary  schemes  and 
military  government  increase  in  intensity,  until  at  last  the  miserable 
natives  rise  in  rebellion.  We  have  had  the  same  thing  before  in  our 
own  country  and  in  classic  regions,  and  it  has  been  lauded  under  the 
name  of  patriotism.  The  conclusion,  I  need  not  say,  is  Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter. 

Dr.  Livingstone  wishes  to  direct  the  greedy  eyes  of  civilisation  to  a 
tract  of  country  ten  times  the  size  of  India;  remarkable  for  its  vegeta- 
tion and  scenic  advantages.  Dividends  are  not  usually  got  out  of 
scenery  and  jungles ;  and  I  thank  God  that  commerce  is  so  sick  and 
weak  at  present,  with  overgorging,  that  he  might  as  well  try  to 
galvanise  a  corpse  as  to  extract  a  stiver  for  his  purposes  from  the 
wasted  capital  of  the  country !  I  thank  God  that  it  is  so,  because  I 
feel  that,  rather  than  have  another  India  on  our  hands,  it  would  have 
been  better  that  the  great  missionary's  bones  were  bleaching  in  the 
desert,  or  that  he  had  been  brained  as  he  sat  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  unsuspecting  African. 

If  he  will  boldly  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of  the  un- 
tutored savage  I  will  admit  bis  logical  consistency,  while  I  question 
his  humanity  and  justice. 

Some  missions  there  are  that,  with  the  widest  and  most  ambitious 
objects,  have  exhibited  such  a  lamentable  want  of  practical  skill  and 
business  tact,  so  much  dishonest  and  false  principle  with  such  feebleness  of 
execution,  that  their  history  ought  to  be  a  warning  and  an  example  to 
every  chapel,  platform,  society,  and  religious  organ  in  the  kingdom. 
At  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  list — pre-eminent  in  failure,  where 
failure  is  the  inevitable  rule  and  not  the  accidental  exception — stands  the 
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Patagonian  mission,  a  society  which  seeminglj  has  attempted  a  gigantic 
task  with  a  very  liliputian  capital. 

Its  commencement  in  the  year  1850  was  most  inanspidons— the 
founder,  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  K.N.,  with  his  six  companions,  who 
formed  the  crew  of  the  Ocean  Queen,  that  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  for  Picton  Island,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  hebg  all 
starved  to  death. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Patagonian  mission  was  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  a  vessel  caUed  the  Allen  Gardiner,  eighty  tons  r^^cr, 
which  was  ready  for  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1854.  This  brought  them 
in  communication  with  a  seafariug-man  of  a  serious  turn,  one  Captain 
W.  Parker  Snow,  who  offered  to  conduct  the  expedition  as  an  unpaid 
officer ;  this  offer  was  accepted,  but  a  small  nominal  salary  was  awarded 
him  under  an  agreement,  and  he  was  allowed  at  his  own  request  to 
take  his  wife  with  him.  His  troubles  in  connexion  with  the  mission 
now  commenced.  He  was  instructed  to  man  his  ship  with  no  other 
crew  than  men  who  combined  what  he  might  consider  practical  sea- 
manlike qualities  with  what  the  society  might  consider  a  sound  ad- 
herence to  certain  theological  doctrines.  Such  men  were  not  easy  to 
find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping  and  Ratcliff*  Highway,  nor  in 
the  over 'hanging  streets  of  Portsmouth,  nor  on  the  canal  quays  of 
Bristol,  where  the  vessel  was  to  start  from.  After  much  labour  and 
difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  two  pious  officers,  and  the  promise 
of  two  men.  He  paid  their  expenses  to  Bristol,  and  they  joined  the 
ship,  along  with  an  indifferent  seaman  partly  blind,  a  young  man,  a 
landsman,  a  Hindoo  cook,  an  unmanageable  cabin  boy,  a  surgeon,  a 
catechist  or  teacher  to  the  mission  and  natives,  a  joiner,  a  house 
carpenter,  and  a  mason.  The  outlay  of  preparing  the  vessel  for  sea 
fell  upon  Captain  Snow,  who  worked  for  masters  who  were  liberal  in 
instruction,  but  chary  of  money.  The  mission  had  nothing  yet  to  show 
in  the  way  of  results,  and  probably  subscriptions  flagged,  the  interest 
taken  in  the  enterprise  being  based  upon  a  shadowy  recoUection  of 
three  interesting  natives  of 'Herra  del  Fuego,  who  were  brought  into 
this  country  in  1830,  and  who  were  taken  out  of  it  again  to  their 
native  soil  in  1838,  plus  a  smattering  of  English  language,  useful  arts, 
the  European  costume,  and  perhaps  with  some  of  the  vices  of  the 
civilised  character  implanted  upon  the  rude  energy  of  the  savage 
nature.  Their  names  were  Jemmy  Button  and  York  Minster,  bojs, 
and  Fuegia  Basket,  a  girl. 

Captain  Snow  himself  is  a  man  who  acts  upon  the  old  Puritan 
maxim  of  fearing  the  Lord  and  keeping  your  powder  dry.  He  is  no 
scoffer,  but  a  devout  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  a  fit  com- 
panion for  old  Howcl,  the  Admiralty  secretary  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who  prayed  when  washing  his  hands  and  after  putting 
on  a  clean  shirt.  The  Allen  Gardiner,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and 
personal  labour  of  her  commander,  left  Bristol,  in  October,  1854, 
leaky,  lumbered  fore  and  aft,  her  decks  covered  with  timber,  but  forti- 
fied with  prayer.  A  clergyman  who  was  to  have  gone  out,  and 
acted  as  third  mate  on  board,  was  not  ready  in  time ;  and  he  WM 
to  foUuw  in  some  vessel  bound  for  the  Falkland  Islands. 
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When  the  unfortunate  yessel  got  ont  to  sea  the  captain  discovered, 
too  late,  that,  for  all  purposes  of  practical  seamanship,  and  even  for  the 
general  harmony  and  subordination  of  the  crew,  it  would  have  been 
better — ^far  better — ^if  he  had  disobeyed  the  rigid  instructions  of  the 
society,  and  had  manned  his  vessel  with  the  usual  dirty,  tobacco-chewing, 
Tum-drinking,  swearing,  average  KatcUffe  Highway  seamen,  instead  of 
the  saintly  crew  that  he  had  collected  with  so  much  trouble  and  expense. 
Several  of  his  companions,  with  two  of  the  seamen  and  the  boy — the  in- 
spired boy — ^took  upon  themselves  to  denounce  him  to  perdition  when- 
ever they  were  ordered  to  do  anything  they  did  not  like.  If  told  to  go 
up  aloft  in  a  case  of  emergency,  they  took  to  chaunting  hymns  and 
comforting  each  other  with  passages  of  scripture.  The  sailors*  cabin 
must  have  been  quite  a  little  heaven  below.  The  catechist  taught  that 
religious  duties  made  a  man  independent  of  all  secular  authority  in  a 
vesseL  Truly  a  very  troublesome  crew  to  manage  by  any  means 
short  of  a  rope^s-end. 

The  devoted  captain  was  still  left  without  funds  to  cheer  him  in  his 
troubles.  He  was  annoyed  by  attempts  to  undermine  him  (though  for 
what  earthly  reason  I  cannot  imagine,  as  he  was  doing  everything  for 
nothing) ;  he  was  perplexed  with  very  indefinite,  numerous,  and  contra- 
dictory instructions  from  the  society,  and  he  was  strongly  exhorted  to 
do  something,  and  send  over  some  graphic  and  well- written  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  natives,  to  raise  the  funds  of  the  mission  firom  the  very  low 
ebb  to  which  they  had  fallen. 

He  resolved  to  carry  out  a  clause  in  his  instructions  which  told  him 
to  try  and  discover  Jemmy  Button,  the  eldest  of  the  three  native  Fue- 
gians,  who  had  returned  from  England  primed  and  loaded  with  civilisa- 
tion for  the  work  of  converting  the  miserable  natives. 

Captain  Snow  found  the  natives  addicted  to  yelling,  and  he  established 
friendly  relations  with  them  by  out-shouting  them  through  a  speaking 
trumpet.  He  thumped  their  backs  and  they  thumped  his  back,  and  he 
submitted  to  be  hugged  by  them,  although  they  were  very  stinking 
and  fuU  of  vermin — much  like  many  poor  creatures  in  our  own  country. 
He  found  Jemmy  Button  as  dirty  as  his  neighbours,  if  anything  even 
below  their  level.  Nevertheless  they  were  all  happy,  and  refused  to 
leave  their  beloved  shores  on  any  account.  Jemmy  liked  England,  but 
he  loved  Fuegia :  and  he  would  neither  quit,  nor  allow  any  child  of  his 
to  quit,  his  native  land.  All  the  savages  were  firm  in  refusing  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  taken  away :  the  bits  of  glass,  the  old  nails,  the 
buttons,  and  the  blacking-bottle  for  once  had  lost  their  charms ;  and  as 
Captain  Snow  was  not  a  man  to  use  force  and  deceit  where  fair  offers 
were  of  no  avail,  the  cherished  idea  of  the  society  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
*-that  of  conveying  the  young  native  Fuegians  and  Patagonians  into  the 
Falkland  Islands,  to  tend  in  practical  slavery  the  society's  cattle — to 
build  houses,  to  fish,  to  seal,  to  take  sea-birds,  and  to  be  prevented  from 
running  away — and  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission. 

The  devoted  captain  had  a  spy  set  upon  his  actions  ;  he  had  to  pay 
wages  and  charges  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  was  instructed  to  buy  an 
island,  but  no  money  was  sent  to  him  to  complete  the  purchase.  He 
had  to  discharge,  pay,  and  send  home  his  crew  at  the  expiration 
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of  tti^ir  term  of  service  (except  tlie  two  maf  es,  who  liad  qnarrellea  with 
him  some  time  before,  because,  there  being  no  clergyman  on  board,  be 
had  performed  once  instead  of  twice  a  daily  service  of  public  prayer  j 
and  they  had  been  discharged  by  their  own  wish  to  go  on  shore  ana 
ccinvert  the  wretched  sailors  and  bigoted  papists) :  finally,  he  wjis  sup- 
planted by  a  missionary  and  party  sent  out  from  the  society,  and  l^ 
afler  two  years*  hard  service,  without  money,  to  sell  his  books  and  in- 
struments and  buy  a  passage  home  for  himself  and  wife. 

There  are  many  labourers  employed  in  the  missionary  vineyard  wio 
go  forth  from  a  country  of  religious  toleration  with  piinciples  thai 
savour  of  the  old  days  of  Smithfield  and  the  stake.  There  are  also 
many  men  who,  in  whatever  sphere  they  moved,  would  always  mee{ 
with  adtiiiration  and  respect.  These  are  the  men  who  fbrm  the  bulwarks 
of  religion ;  whose  energy  and  example  are  all  required^  and  itbri 
than  required,  to  counteract  the  injury  done  to  their  faith  by  ti^ 
vicious  dogmatism,  tyranny,  and  intolerance  of  their  uncongenial 
brethren.  These  are  not  the  men  to  hound  us  on  to  take  inaienal 
possession  of  China — exclusive  China — where  the  plan  of  l^gpo 
and  Shangliai  is  as  thickly  studded  with  our  mission-houses  as  a 
nursery-garden  is  full  of  hot-beds.  Tliese  are  not  the  men  to  rjiap 
out  India  into  doctrinal  districts,  and  teach,  like  the  despised  ilalio- 
met,  the  pure  faith  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  These  are  not  tlie 
men  to  draw  alluring  pictures  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  that  a  legaqj 
of  blood  and  rapine  and  murder  may  be  lefl  to  their  successors,  and 
that  millions  of  poor,  despised  creatures  yet  unborn  may  learn  to 
curse  their  names  and  the  religion  that  they  taught.  And  it  is  to 
these  men,  and  their  higher  wisdom,  that  I  address  myself  when  I 
ask  them  to  consider  whether,  while  they  are  expending  their  time, 
labour,  and  treasiire  in  arriving  at  the  result  of  exhibiting  a  converted 
liegro  upon  a  religious  platform,  they  have  not  lost  more  valuable 
ground  in  causing  those  men,  whose  adhesion  is  worth  having,  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  faith  that  they  represent,  and  to  dose  todr 
ears  to  all  creeds,  until  something  more  of  humanity  is  mixed  with  tbe 
teachings  and  designs  of  religion. 


MUSINGS   FOB   TH£   MONTH. 

Bt  FBA3f  m  E,  Sxidut. 

"Eheu  fagAees  Posthume,  Ptfsthttme,  Labtmiiir  om!,^' 

Wfiotfi  Horace  (the  Tommy  Moore  of  the  Augustan  era)  to  ti 
iriend  Posthumus,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a  splitting  hoid-aoiie, 
th6  effect  of  an  over  dose  of  Falemian  imbibed  during  one  of  tLoje 
"  Noctes  AmbrosiansB**  in  which  wit  flowed  from,  and  wine  into,  the 
mouth  Off  the  bard  in  about  equal  quantities.  The  eame.scntiiiieni 
preieiits  itself  to  tis  al^o :  albeit  we  possess  neithef  flie  wit  nor  tke 
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wine- bibbing  pto|)ensities  of  the  Latin  poet,  we  exclaim  witli  tiiih  kt 
ihe  flight  of  time,  and  note  with  a  sort  of  dreamj  wonder  how  the 
"  fleeting  jears  glide  by,"  leaving  us  the  same,  and  yet  how  changed  I 
For  who  is  there  that  can  look  back  a  year,  and,  remembering  past 
thoughts  and  feelings,  not  perceive  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
him,-i— that  he  is,  so  to  spe^,  a  new  man,  for  better  or  for  worse  ?     An- 
trther  year  has  j^assed  and  now  the  hand  of  time  has  encircled  tlie  dial, 
and  points  to  ChHstmas  once  again.     Reader,  does  it  seein  nothing  to 
yon  when  yon  teach  one  of  those  milestones  on  the  journey  of  life  7 — 
do  yoti  not  stop  to  read  its  Silent  warning  ?     One  year  farther  from 
the  cradle — from  the  light-hearted  innocence  of  childhood — from  the 
bright  hopes  of  youth,  one  year  nearer  to  the  grave  I     It  is  a  solemn 
thought  I     May  we  hope  that  we  are  one  year  fitter  for  it  I     Oh,  the 
changes   and   chances   of  this  mortal  l^e ! — what    an  ever- varying 
kaleidoscope  is  the  existence  of  each  one  of  us !     Now  some  unhoped- 
for piece  of  good  fortune  casts  its  bright  halo  around  us,  and  the  glass 
of  our  minds  i  eilects  only  brilliant  colours ;  anon  some  unforeseen  evil 
comes,  and  veils  the  fair  prospect  with  the  shadow  of  its  own  dark  out- 
line, and  the  gay  colours  vanish,  never,  as  our  fears  suggest,  to  re- 
appear, till,  from  some  quarter  whence  we  least  expected  it,  the  sun- 
light once  more  streams  in  upon  us,  and  the  doud  which  we  rashly 
thought  had  hidden  it  for  ever,  but  serves  by  contrast  to  enhance  iU 
radiant  brightness.     Christmas  is  again  approaching— the  season  bt 
roaring  fires,  and  hearty  welcomes — when  the  household  sympathies 
glow  most  strongly  within  us,  and  the  love  of  our  hearths  is  no  longer 
a  poetic  ideal,  but  a  real  bond  Jide  influence,  an  active  and  actuating 
principle.     Nor  is  it  strange   that  it   should  be   so.     ''Where  our 
treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts  be  also,"  ^d  what  man  is  there  so 
utterly  destitute   as  to  possess  no  home   treasure,   ho   smiling  face 
that  grows  brighter  at  his  approach,  no  loving  heart  that  beats  more 
joyfiilly  at  the  sound  of  his  returning  footstep  ?     And  for  those  to 
whom  many  of  these  blessings  are  denied — the  poor,  whose  hearths 
are  cheerless,  to  whom  cold   and  hunger  are  sad  and  ever  present 
realities — we  can  only  pray  God  to  comfort  them,  and  endeavour,  each 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,^  to  lessen  those  miseries,  the  full  bitterness 
of  which  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  endure 
them.     Thus  shall  we  best  secure  for  ourselves  a  merry  Christmas. 
Yes,  Christmas  is  truly  a  pleasant  time,  with  its  roaring  fires  sparkling 
still  more  brightly  when  reflected  in  the  laughing  eyes  of  merry  girls ; 
and  its  turkeys,  glorious  old  cocks,  who,  in  going  out  of  feathers  and 
taking  to  sausages  and  gravy,  show  their  willingness  to  promote  the 
general  festivity  of  the  season,  proceeding  even  to  the  length  of  broil- 
ing their  legs  and  deviling  their  livers  in  the  public  service,  and  its 
jofiy  puddings,  famous  rich  fellows  with  many  A  plum,  who  dance  and 
bound  in  their  boiling  pots  below  stairs,  and  then  come  up,  bless  them  I 
with  their  steaming  streaming  faces,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  hungry 
guests  in  dining-rooms  ;  and  its  green  holly  too,  greener  now  than  at 
any  other  time, — good  old  tree  1  with  its  cheerful,  round,  red,  funny, 
sunny  berries  wagging  on  their  pert  little  stems.     Yes  I  Christmas  is  a 
glorious  time^  and  we  wish  you  all,  dear  readers,  a  right  merry  Christmas 
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•ad  a  happy  New  Tear  1  These  are  good  and  comprdiensiTe  wufaesi 
when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  them  for  a  moment ;  for  to  enjoj  a  merrj 
Christmas,  we  must  not  only  oorselres  be  merry,  bat  able  and  willing 
to  impart  our  merriment  to  others,  and  to  increase,  by  participating  in, 
the  hilarity  of  our  friends.  While  forming  aspirations  for  a  happy 
New  Year,  we  must  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  "  the  year  thit*8 
awa,**  and  if  we  are  not  scared  by  too  many  pale  phantoms  of  duties 
unperformed  and  opportunities  of  doing  good  neglected,  we  may  yenture 
to  trusty  that  during  the  forthcoming  unit  of  &e  threescore  and  ten 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  man*8  life  here,  our  portion  may  be  a  oom- 
pantiyely  happy  one. 
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Bt  Ljnns  Cabboll. 

[Ikteoductiov  bt  vhb  Autbob. — In  these  daye  of  imiUtton  I  cea  ekim  bo 
sort  of  merit  for  this  slight  attempt  at  doing  what  is  known  to  bo  eo  essf .  Any 
one  that  knows  what  Terse  is,  with  the  smalTeet  ear  for  rhythm,  osn  throw  off  a 
eompodtion  in  an  easy,  running  metre  like  "  The  Sonfc  of  Hiawatha.*  Having 
then,  distinotly  stated  that  I  challenge  no  attention  In  Uie  following  little  posm 
to  its  merely  Terbal  jingle,  I  must  beg  the  candid  reader  to  confine  his 
to  its  treatment  of  the  subject] 

Froh  his  shoulder  Hiawatha 
Took  the  camera  of  rosewood — 
Made  of  sliding,  folding  rosewood — 
Neatly  put  it  all  together. 
In  its  case  it  lay  compactlyi 
Folded  into  nearly  nothing ; 
But  he  opened  out  the  hinges, 
Pushed  and  pulled  the  joints  and  hinges, 
Till  it  looked  all  squares  and  oblongs. 
Like  a  complicated  figure 
In  the  second  book  of  Euclid. 

This  he  perched  upon  a  tripod, 
And  the  family,  in  order. 
Sat  before  him  for  their  pictures—- 
Mystic,  awful,  was  the  process. 

First,  a  piece  of  glass  he  coated 
With  collodion,  and  plunged  it 
In  a  bath  of  lunar  caustic 
Carefully  dissolved  in  water — 
There  he  lefl  it  certain  minutes. 

Secondly,  my  Hiawatha 
Made  with  cunning  hand  a  mixture 
Of  the  acid  pyrro- gallic, 
And  of  glacial-acetic, 
And  of  alcohol  and  water — 
This  developed  all  the  picture. 
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Finally,  he  fixed  each  picture 
With  a  saturate  solution 
Which  was  made  of  hyposulphite, 
Which,  again,  was  made  of  soda. 
(Very  difficult  the  name  is 
For  a  metre  like  the  present, 
But  periphrasis  has  done  it.) 

All  the  family,  in  order, 
Sat  before  him  for  their  pictures ; 
Each  in  turn,  as  he  was  taken, 
Volunteered  his  own  suggestions — 
His  invaluable  suggestions. 

First,  the  goyemor — the  father- 
He  miggested  velvet  curtains 
Looped  about  a  massy  pillar, 
And  the  comer  of  a  table — 
Of  a  rosewood  dining-table. 
He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  something — 
Hold  it  firmly  in  his  left-hand ; 
He  would  keep  his  right-hand  buried 
(Like  Napoleon)  in  his  waistcoat ; 
He  would  gaze  upon  the  distance — 
(Like  a  poet  seeing  visions. 
Like  a  man  that  plots  a  poem, 
Li  a  dressing-gown  of  damask, 
At  12*30  in  the  morning. 
Ere  the  servants  bring  in  luncheon) — 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning. 
As  of  ducks  that  die  in  tempests. 

Grand,  heroic  was  the  notion : 
Yet  the  picture  failed  entirely, 
Failed  because  he  moved  a  little — 
Moved  because  he  coiddn't  help  it. 

Next  his  better  half  took  courage — 
She  would  have  her  pictm*e  taken  : 
She  came  dressed  beyond  description, 
Dressed  in  jewels  and  in  satin. 
Far  too  gorgeous  for  an  empress. 
Gracefully  she  sat  down  sideways, 
With  a  simper  scarcely  human, 
Holding  in  her  hand  a  nosegay 
Rather  larger  than  a  cabbage. 
All  the  while  that  she  was  taking, 
StiU  the  lady  chattered,  chattered. 
Like  a  monkey  in  the  forest. 
"  Am  I  sitting  still  ?  "  she  asked  him ; 
"  Is  my  face  enough  in  profile  ? 
Shall  I  hold  the  nosegay  higher  ? 
Will  it  come  into  the  picture  ?  " 
And  the  picture  fidled  completely. 
VOL,  rv.  ^ 
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Next  ihe  son,  the  ttnnBing  Cantab, 
He  suggested  cnrres  of  beautji 
Cnnres  perrading  all  his  figure, 
Which  the  eye  might  follow  onward 
Till  they  centred  in  the  hreast^pin-n 
Centred  in  the  golden  breast-puu 
He  had  learnt  it  all  from  Bnsian, 
(Author  of  "  The  Stones  of  Yenioe,* 
*'  Seven  Lamps  of  Architectiure,** 
"Modem  Painters,''  and  soma  otb^rs)?*- 
And  perhaps  he  had  not  iVdly 
Understood  his  author's  meaning ; 
But,  whatever  was  the  reason, 
All  was  fruitless,  as  the  pictora 
Ended  in  a  total  fiedlure. 

Afber  him  the  eldest  daughter ; 
She  suggested  very  little, 
Only  begged  she  might  be  taken 
With  her  look  of  "passive  beauty." 
Her  idea  of  passive  beauty 
Was  a  squinting  of  the  left-eye, 
Was  a  drooping  of  the  right  eye, 
Was  a  smile  that  went  up  ndeways 
To  the  comer  of  the  nostrils. 

Hiawatha,  when  she  asked  him, 
Took  no  notice  of  the  question, 
Looked  as  if  he  hadn't  heard  it ; 
But,  when  pointedly  appealed  to^ 
Smiled  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Coughed,  and  said  it  "  didn't  mattei^^ 
Bit  his  Hps,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Nor  in  this  was  he  mistaken, 
As  the  picture  MLed  completely. 

So,  in  turn,  the  other  daughters ; 
All  of  them  agreed  in  one  things 
That  their  pictures  came  to  aouingp 
Though  they  differed  in  their  caosag^ 
From  the  eldest,  Grinny-haha, 
Who,  throughout  her  time  of  takings 
Shook  with  sudden,  causeless  laughtav^ 
With  a  fit  of  silent  laughter. 
To  the  youngest,  Dinny-wawa, 
Who,  throughout  her  time  of  tekinib 
Shook  with  sudden,  causeless  yoepii^  ■*» 
Anything  but  siloit  weeping; 
And  their  pictures  failed  oomgpJatsly; 
Last,  the  youngest  son  was  tacan ; 
"John"  lus  Christian  name  Iwd O90i  ^psn ; 
But  his  overbearing  sut^ai 
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Called  him  names  he  disapproved  of — 

Called  him  Johnny,  "  Daddy's  Darling  " — 

Called  him  Jacky,  **  Scrubby  Schoolboy." 

Very  rough  and  thick  his  hair  was, 

Very  round  and  red  his  face  was. 

Very  du^ty  wa^  his  jacket, 

Vpry  fidgetty  his  manner. 

And,  ^0  fearful  was  the  picture, 

lu  comparison  the  others. 

>(pght  be  thovight  tp  have  succeeded — 

Tq  have  pa^'ti^Uy  succeeded. 

Finally,  my  Hiawatl^^ 
Tiiipbled  all  the  tribe  together 
("  Grouped  "  i^  not  thg  yiglxt  expre^Jon), 
4nd,  as  happy  chance  WQuld  have  ifc| 
Did  at  last  ppt^  a  pictipre 
liVTiere  the  faces  all  succeeded: 
Each  came  put  ^  perfect  likeness. 

T^e^i  tliey  joined  an4  ^  abused  i^ 
"PnreatTainedly  abused  it — 
A9  "  the  worst  and  ugliest  picture 
Tljjkt  coijld  ppssibly  be  t2^ken. 
Qiying  pf^e  9i^ph  strange  ^xpressicinf  I 
Sul^nesSf  cpRP^i^i  ai)d  me^nnes9 1 
fieaUy  any  pne  would  ta]^p  ns 
i^ny  pne  ^aX  ^d  np(;  knpw  i^s) 
For  the  most  ii|iplefi^i:^t  people  1  ** 
^iav^tha  seemed  \o  thii:M^  so-::: 
Peeped  to  rti;pt  it  pojf  ^inlikely.) 
4^  tOgetl^P?  rwg  i^^^  Yoici^— 
A»gnr.  jpHdi  4i^cpf  ^t  vqices— 
A^  of  dpgp  that  hpvl  i»  conqpft, 
As  of  cats  that  wai^  in  chprus. 

But  zpy  liiaw^tha's  patienpef 
Pis  pp)ite^^ss,  ^n4  bis  maimers, 
puf^ppuntcfbty  ])a4  yanished. 
Not  a  minute  mo^e  hf  ly^ited^ 
Bijl^  to  use  14?  <^VXi  expre§sioij, 

|ii^  4mpr^:^^  ^^^pt^ession, 

P^plced  1^  traps,  and  "  sjpped  fpjf  T'^f?-'' 
JjTeither  did  he  leaye  t^^W  slowlyi 
With  th«|t  caaiiu  deliberatioi^Tr: 
ijll  intense  dejiber^tion-r 

^Uch  photographers  aspir^  tP| 

Jut  he  Jeft  thpm  in  ^  hurx^ — 
Left  tJiem  in  a  ipigW  pa^iPP*^ 
St^tiug  that  lie  woui4  not  sti(¥f4  % 
Stating,  1;^  ^phatic  l^goag^ 
Wtftt  yi  hfi  t)gfor5  }ie'4  8t»d  i|. 
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CUTTING    A    SWELL. 

Bt  Avdbkw  Halixdat. 

I  HAVE,  from  eoity  youth,  entertained  a  fixed,  though  desultoij 
ambition,  to  cut  a  swell ;  but,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  that  I  haye 
herer  been  able  to  do  it.  On  every  occasion — as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember — ^when  I  have  contemplated  a  new  sxdt  of  clothes,  it  has 
been  my  settled  resolve  to  "  do  it  this  time.**  But  somehow  or  o>dier, 
the  occasion  has  always  passed  without  my  being  able  to  accomplish 
the  full  extent  of  swellishness  which  I  secretly  aimed  at.  I  remember 
well  with  what  eager  impatience  I  sought  to  emancipate  myself  from 
the  thraldom  of  jackets  and  assume  the  manly  toga  and  stick-up 
collar.  The  height  of  my  ambition  at  this  period  was  a  green  cut- 
away coat  with  sporting  buttons,  Wellington  boots,  a  stick-up  collar 
as  aforesaid,  a  flat  brimmed  hat,  and  trousers  with  straps.  I  never 
completely  reached  the  goal  of  my  aspirations.  For  months  I  had 
myself  in  view  in  the  coveted  costume.  I  pictured  myself  by  day  and 
dreamed  of  myself  by  night.     What  a  swell  I  should  be  I 

I  never  was  that  swell.  I  got  a  coat,  but  it  was  not  cutaway,  and 
it  did  not  have  sporting  buttons.  The  Wellington  boots  in  realisation 
were  Bluchers— of  clumsy  make.  The  trousers  had  straps  it  is  true, 
but  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  between  them  and  the  Bluchers, 
over  which  they  did  not  ''  set "  nicely.  The  stick-up  collar  was  all 
right— though  certainly  not  comfortable — but  the  outfit  as  a  whole 
was  not  satisfactory.  I  was  painfully  sensible  that  I  was  no  swelL  I 
hated  myself  in  a  desponding  way  imtil  I  had  worn  the  clothes  nearly 
out,  when  I  again  began  to  dream  what  a  swell  I  should  be  in  my  next 
things.  At  this  period,  however,  I  was  not  my  own  master  and  could 
not  have  my  own  way.  But  the  day  would  come  when  I  should  be 
my  own  master  and  be  able  to  order  just  what  I  liked.  What  boots  I 
should  have  then  1     What  hats  I     What  coats  I     What  shirt  fironts ! 

I  have  been  my  own  master  now  for  a  period  of,  say,  twenty  suits ; 
I  have  indulged  my  fancy  in  the  most  fashionable  articles  of  attire-^ 
in  hats  of  the  most  elegant  shape  and  brightest  gloss,  in  patent  leather 
boots  of  the  nattiest  description,  in  coats  with  all  the  latest  improTe- 
ments  of  velvet  collar  and  silk  sleeve  lining ;  in  embroidered  waist- 
coats, in  every  out  of  trousers  and  fiishion  of  shirt  front ;  in  studs  and 
cuff  links,  and  gold  chains  and  rings— and  yet  I  declare  to  you,  upon 
my  honour,  I  have  never  been  able  to  cut  a  complete  swelL  Mj 
friends  have  certainly  remarked  on  occasions  when  I  have  made  a 
more  than  common  effort,  that  they  never  saw  me  look  such  a  swell 
before  in  their  lives.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  an  amount 
of  qualification  about  this  kind  of  testimony,  particularly  as  the  remaxk 
in  question  was  sure  to  be  followed  in  about  six  weeks  or  so,  by 
another  to  the  effect  that  Jones  was  '*  not  looking  the  swell  that  he 
was."  No;  I  knew  it  better  than  anybody — ^felt  it  acutely.  The 
harmony  of  my  swellishness  has  always  been  marred  by  some  elemoDt 
of  discord. .  When  I  have  been  all  right  in  other  respects,  there  has 
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been  something  the  matter  with  my  boots ;  they  have  bulged  at  the 
sides,  or  been  too  low  at  the  heels.     If  my  boots  have  happened  to  be 
all  right,  there  has  been  something  the  matter  with  my  trousers.     In 
&ct,  I  have  invariably  found  that  when  the  morning  of  newness  has 
b^un  to  dawn  upon  my  upper  man,  the  evening  of  wear  has  begun 
to  settle  upon  my  lower  man.     Or  vice  veraa.     The  difficulty  I  here 
found  to  be  twofold  to  accomplish  ;  in  the  first  instance,  the  swell  com- 
plete in  every  part,  and  then  io  keep  it  up.     Ah  I  there's  the  rub ! 
To  keep  it  up  1     Now,  although  I  have  never  completely  accomplished 
the  complete  swell,  I  have  been,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  within  a 
button  of  it — ^but  how  fleeting  and  evanescent  were  those  moments  of 
triumph  I     Six  weeks  does  for  me  at  any  time — ^nay,  I  have  known  a 
week  to  do  it     My  hat  gets  a  shower  of  rain  and  its  gloss  is  gone 
—irrevocably  gone.     I  take  no  more  pride  in  it,  or  care  of  it.     I  put 
it  down  anywhere.     I  cease  to  brush  it ;  I  cease  to  put  it  in  a  band- 
box.    I  take  it  into  constant  wear,  and  let  its  nap  run  to  seed.     The 
foundation  stone  of  the  swellish  fabric  is  gone,  and  the  superstructure 
rapidly  crumbles  to  ruin.     I  wear  my  fine  clothes  every  day.     I  loll 
upon  the  so&  in  my  coat,  and  crease  it.     I  sit  carelessly  in  my  trousers 
and  bag  them  at  the  knees.     I  put  my  thumbs  in  the  arm  holes  of  my 
waistcoat  and  pull  it  out  of  shape.     I  wear  my  patent  leather  boots  on 
all  occasions  and  in  all  weathers,  and  wear  down  the  heels  and  the 
soles  until  I  can  no  longer  hear  the  sound  of  my  footstep  upon  the 
pavement.     Then  I  become  wretched  and    desperate,  as  every  man 
naturally  does  when  he  has  worn  the  heels  off  his  boots,  and  taken  in  a 
fit  of  despair  and  indifference  to  Bluchers  and  a  clumsy  suit  of  Oxford 
mixture,  that  never  looks  new  and  never  looks  old,  but  is  always  ugly 
and  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.     Upon  a  review  of  my  career  I 
must  confess  that  Oxford  mixture  has  been  my  normal  condition,  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  to  soar  to  a  loftier  height.     My  attempts  at  the  swell 
have  been  simply  spasms,  momentary  gleams  of  clothesshine  through 
the  dark  clouds  of  slovenliness  and  Oxford  mixture.     Yet,  I  have 
tried,  tried  hard,  to  cut  a  swelL     I  cannot  believe  that  it  requires  any 
effort  of  genius,  for  I  have  known,  I  may  say  heaps  of  swells,  fellows 
who  were  swells  and  no  mistake,  firom  the  tip  of  their  patent  leather 
Balmorals,  with  brass  holes,  to  the  crown  of  their  fifteen  and  sixpenny 
Paris  hats ;  but,  I  never  could  discover  any  genius  about  any  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  swells  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
have  invariably  evinced  a  decided  want  of  that  quali^.     Indeed,  it 
has  struck  me  that  the  intellect  of  swells  ranges  exactly  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  perfection  of  swellishness.     There  is  that  stupid  fellow 
Danvers,  for  instance,  who  ever  saw  him  when  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  everything  on  him  new  for  the  first  day.     Catch  his  hat  losing 
its  gloss,  or  his  boots  going  down  at  the  heels,  or  his  collar  gettbg 
ragged  at  the  edges.     They  don't  do  it.     They  are  always  up  to  the 
mark.     Yet  Danvers  does  not  appear  to  have  more  than  two,  or  at  the 
most  three  new  suits  a-year.     If  I  had  six  suits  in  the  year  I  shouldn't 
look  a  swell  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve.     From  a  remark 
which  Danvers  made  to  me  some  little  time  back,  with  regard  to  the 
^eat  advantage  to  one's  prospects  in  life  flowing  from  dressing  welly 
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or  as  he  expressed  it,  being  "  up  to  tHe  knocker,'*  t  "MA  induced  to 
make  another  grand  effort.  I  took  Danvers  for  my  model,  tod 
resolved  to  copy  him  in  every  detail.  The  long  cylindnc^  6bM  had 
jnst  come  in.  I  got  one — a  beautiful  brown  cylinder  It  ^iS,  itAching 
nearly  to  my  lieels,  lined  throughout  ^^ih  si^,  sihd  addrh^d  with  k 
velvet  collar.  1  bought  the  new  trousers  With  bagg^  knert  and 
narrow  ancles — a  hat  to  inatch,  collars  to  come  linder  file  thu,  k 
ribbon  neck-de,  a  bunch  of  charms  for  my  Watch  gMrd,  and  k^ 
though  not  least,  k  slim  silk  tmibrella.  I  W^  half  inditied  to  think  I 
had  dohe  it  at  l^t.  1  walked  out  with  a  painful  feaf  updh  iny  mind 
lest  the  boys  should  shout  after  itie,  or  the  girls  giggle  tX  die,  and  met 
DanVers.  He  took  my  arm,  a  thing  1  had  never  kiioWn  him  dbtefbrt, 
khd  I  felt  that  I  had  triumphed.  Danvers  took  me  for  a  walk  throngh 
the  fashionable  streets  of  the  west  end,  where  I  had  atnple  op()ortuhitj 
of  admiring  iny  turn-out  in  the  plate-glass  windows.  There  wis  no 
mistake  about  it ;  I  was  d  swell  at  last,  though  I  certainly  did  not  feel 
altogether  comfortable  under  it.  We,  that  is  Danvers  and  I,  went 
into  a  pastrycook^s  shop  and  ate  bims ;  not  that  we  wanted  the  btlns, 
but  because  a  pretty  girl  sold  them.  I  was  pleasurably  struck  with 
the  young  lady^s  extreme  affability.  She  laughed  aild  ch&tted  and 
showed  her  teeth,  whicb  were  nice  'and  whiter— and  was  ^together 
very  agreeable.  It  struck  ttie  that  no  pastrycook's  girl  hdd  tVet  been 
fco  dvil  to  me  in  niy  Oxford  inixture  condition.  Hete,  theh,  Was  bhe 
advantage  of  being  a  swelL  I  resolved  to  be  ia  sWell  for  the  rist  of 
tny  days,  notwithstanding  thiat  at  that  inoment  my  all-rotind  eolllL^ 
was  cutting  a  deep  red  line  all  round  my  neck  and  was  iilibost  thr^t- 
ening  decapitation.  1  am  particular  in  mentioning  the  young  lady  st 
the  pastrycook's,  because  she  turned  out  to  be  the  Helen  of  Bij 
destruction,  t  md  not  act  Paris  to  her ;  that  was  not  it.  I  ^(ly 
was  so  much  engaged  by  her  graces  that  t  left  the  shop  fbrgettiill  tiif 
umbreUa,  iny  beautiful  slhn  silk  Uinbrella  1  t  '^d  hot  dis«»tfer  iftf 
loss  tmtil  I  reached  home.  I  went  back  to  the  pastrycook^s.  btit  thi 
young  lady  had  not  seen  it.  Some  dishonest  customed  foir  Dtkns  hkd 
appropriated  it. 

It  was  all  up  with  me  fVom  that  inoment.  The  coluinh  Whibh  sii^ 
ported  the  temple  of  my  grandeur  had  given  way.  The  leihplb  !tl3f 
reeled  and  staggered  for  a  moment,  and  tben  fell  ih,  with  ft  erftsL  I 
had,  it  is  true,  another  umbrella,  but  it  was  a  fkt  Gampian  alpabli  ota^ 
altogether  out  of  congruity  with  the  rest  of  my  appoihtments,  m 
fit  associate  only  of  pattens.  I  immediately  conceived  a  fierce  dislike  lo 
my  brown  cylindei-  and  had  half  a  yard  cut  off  the  tails  of  %  but  All 
only  aggravated  the  case,  for  without  the  lohg  tails,  the  baggy  irobseis 
becaine  positively  ridiculo\ls.  The  loss  of  the  umbrdU  ft^iled  sll; 
atid  t  saw  clearly  it  was  ti^^leSls  attenl^ting  to  beat  up  agisdnsl  so  heit^ 
a  blow. 

the  coat,  trousers,  feollafs,  boo«,  iibbott  neck- tie,  cbirffiS,  ani  ifl 
the  etceteras  fell  rapidly  into  decay  ;  and  ililess  than  tWO  tBoftAslWiS 
back  again  in  Oxford  miiture,  and  the  BlUcher  boots,  AxA  die  filHJ 
hat,  and  the  odd  paiSr  of  gloV^. 

T  have  now  relinquished  6iy  ambmo6.     1  sii4fl  itt^inpl  Ali  itA 
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&6  m6H  \  tmvin^  6ome  to  the  conclusion  that  perfection  ift  any  kri  b 
only  to  be  attained  by  entiire  devotion  to  it,  eren  though  it  be  the 
appio^iitlj  Simple  one  of  cutting  ft  swell.  I  may  mention,  without  uny 
breach  <>f  cohfiaebce,  that  Danvers  has  hinted  to  me  in  terms  not  to  ht 
mistaken,  that  the  preservation  of  the  state  of  swellishness  for  which 
he  is  so  greatly  distinguished  "  takes  him  all  hia  time/* 
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Br  TBS  AvTBOB  or  ^BufiOBm  of  CAistAm,"  fta 

Tuz  golden  age  of  English  watering-places  has  passed  away.  No  longer 
the  exclusive  resorts  of  high  life  known  to  our  forefathers,  they  have 
lapsed  into  the  occupation  of  a  second-rate  set,  as  estimable,  no  doubt, 
as  their  predecessors,  but  not  to  a  tradesman's  eye  quite  so  fashionable. 
Much  as  1  dislike  the  word — there  is  no  other  which  will  9o  aptly  ex- 
press my  meaning—"  society*^  (the  printer  will  be  good  enough  not  to 
omit  the  inverted  commas)  no  longer  finds  itself  exclusively  repre- 
sented at  these  places.     Margate,  it  is  true,  still  attracts  the  cockney. 
Bamsgate  haa  charms  to  soothe  the  business  man.      Flirtations,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand)  are  numerous  and  skilfully  conducted  at 
Heme  Bay.     fiut  t  do  not  imagine  that  a  countess,  overstocked  with 
maiden  daughters,  would  choose  any  of  these  as  a  likely  emporium  for 
her  wares.      Nor  would  she,  as  of  yore,  dance  attendance  upon  the 
bachelor  at  the  Bath  spa-room,  or  the  place  which  may  correspond  to 
the  spa-room  at  Leamington,  or  the  still  drearier  Cheltenham.     The 
etaipire  o^  Beau  Nash  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  by  any  fresh  second  of 
December.  What  has  become  of  the  Brighton  Pavilion  ?    Has  it  been 
oarted  awi^  in  bits,  or  purchased  entire  by  the  spirited  proprietors  of 
Cremorae  Gardens?     Even  the  fashionable  novelist  has  deserted  our 
insular  pump-rooms,  and  migrated,  with  his  thirty- one-and-slxpenny 
heroines,  to  the  Kursaal^  the  Salle  des  Jeux,  or  the  Casino  Keale.  The 
&cilities  of  modern  travel  and    the  altered    mode  of  the  day  have 
opened  out  tresh  vistas  for  our  aristocracy,  real  and  ideal — the  aristo- 
cracy bong  of  by  Burke,  and  that  specially  created  by  Mrs.  Gore.  The 
West-end  floats  in  bits  every  summer  down  the  Khine.      Belgravia 
pushes  her  suburbs  across  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  Yes,  the  palmy  days 
of  English  waterins^-places  have  passed  aWay,  never  to  return,  until, 
perhapsi  the  test  of  the  world  having  been  explored,  it  may  be  found 
that  Ulswater  offers  greater  novelties  than  Lake   Onega,   and  that 
Lowestoft  is  net  after  all  So  well  known  as  Loo-Choo. 

Oa  the  other  side  ot  the  Atlantic  the  saae  is  different ;  and,  for  very 
intelligible  reasons,  the  national  watering-places  still  retain  their  pres- 
tige. It  is  trae  that  the  Americans  are  essentially  locomotive — more 
so,  indeed,  than  any  other  people,  and  few  there  are  among  the  dollai'ed 
classes  who  have  not  at  some  period  of  their  lives  paid  a  visit  to  the  oiii 
world.  But,  the  excursion  once  over,  the  traveller  returns  to  his  native 
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land — ^to  bis  home — ^to  his  occupations — and  it  may  be  that  jean  irill 
elapse  before  he  is  again  able  to  place  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  between  himself  and  such  ties  as  these.  Then  there  is  that  large 
class  of  our  cousins  who  are  supposed  to  be  permanently  settled  in 
Paris,  and  in  various  places  upon  the  European  continent ;  though,  in 
reality,  even  of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  ultimately  make  their 
way  back  to  their  own  country.  There  remain  to  be  considered  that 
vast  majority  of  "  fashionables "  resident  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Union,  who  find  themselves  with  some  couple  of  months  on  their  hands 
annually  to  devote  to  recreation  and  change  of  air.  So  limited  a  vaca* 
tion  forbids,  of  course,  the  idea  of  a  trip  to  Switzerland  or  Germany, 
afVer  the  English  fashion :  nor  again,  on  the  newer  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
are  fortunes  as  yet  large  enough,  or  the  country  sufBciently  peopled  to 
permit  more  than  a  few  imitations  here  and  there  of  that  ^  country- 
house  life''  peculiar  to  our  own  island.  Hence  the  opulent  merchant  of 
New  York  or  Boston  most  commonly  possesses  a  villa  with  a  few  acres 
of  ground  at  Newport,  Nahant,  Saratoga,  or  some  other  place  of  public 
resort,  to  which  with  his  family  he  may  fiy  from  the  heat,*  the  dust,  the 
mosqfuitos  of  the  city,  and  yet  communicate  easily  with  his  counting- 
room.  Under  these  circumstances  the  watering-places  of  America  pre- 
sent a  peculiar  aspect,  imlike  that  of  their  prototypes  either  in  England 
or  on  the  continent,  and  yet  uniting  in  some  degree  features  common 
to  both.  They  are  the  places  where  the  stranger,  properly  introduced, 
will  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners, 
bearing,  and  mode  of  life  of  that  small  section  of  society,  which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  lays  claim  to  the  inverted  commas,  and  styles  itself 
"  society"  par  excellence. 

Having  but  just  returned,  my  beloved  friend  and  editor,  frt>m  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  two  of  these  retreats :  to  wit,  Newport  r.::d 
Nahant,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  observntions  hastily  gleaned  there, 
might  not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers.  I  am  not  anxious-* 
heaven  forbid  I — ^to  venture  upon  a  description  which  might  seem  to 
savour  of  a  "  Book  of  Travels,"  therefore  let  it  sufiice,  by  way  of 
geographical  definition,  that  both  these  spots  are  situated  on  the  sea. 
To  the  former  I  had  paid  a  flying  call,  some  seven  years  ago,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  great  alterations,  though  not  such  as  actually  met  my 
eyes.  The  country  is  now  besprinkled  for  nules  round  with  charming 
cottages,  each  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  Anything  more  English-- 
lookmg  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive,  with  the  exception  that  the 
matenal  used  for  building  is  often  wood.  The  turf  too,  by  the  way, 
is  not  so  delicate  as  our  own,  and  runs  coarse  and  rank,  as  is  the  case 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  With  these  exceptions  (and  that  of 
the  atmosphere)  you  might  almost  fancy  yourself  to  be  looking  out 
upon  Forest-hill,  or  that  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  not  three 
thousand  miles,  separated  you  from  some  of  the  points  of  view  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  or  one  of  the  other  outskirts  of  your  native  metropolis. 

I  found  an  assemblage  of  several  thousand  persons  at  this  charming 
place — bathing,  dancing,  promenading,  love-making,  sailing,  whirling 
along  behind  the  fleetest  of  trotting  horses,  knocking  down  nine-pins, 
and    otherwise  amusing  themselves.      The   "  Upper-ten,"  as  before 
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stated,  patronise  for  the  most  part  the  private  cottages,  whicli  they 
either  own  or  rent.  A  certain  portion  of  this  class,  however,  consist- 
ing of  those  whose  stay  is^but  a  short  one,  or  who  are  owners  of 
summer  retreats  elsewhere,  take  up  their  quarters  at  one  of  the  hotels 
most  in  vogue.  This  "  vogue,"  which  changes  everj  year— in  ac- 
cordance with  the  notions  of  certain  planets  of  fashion,  whose  course 
however  eccentric  is  sure  to  draw  a  host  of  minor  satellites  after  them 
— happened  to  set  in,  last  season,  in  favour  of  the  Fillmore  and  the 
Bellevue,  the  two  smallest  hotels  in  the  place.  Thither,  accordingly, 
your  correspondeiit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  betook  himself.  But  find- 
ing them  both  full,  he  was  forced  to  settle  down  as  a  lodger  at  the  less 
select,  but  more  populous  "  Ocean  House."  Here,  in  the  absence  of 
life  quite  so  stupendously  "  high,"  there  was  at  all  events  a  greater 
amount  of  life  to  study,  more  bathing,  more  flirting,  more  ten-pins,  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  bushier  beards,  more  resplendent  waistcoats,  and 
circumferences  of  crinoline  with  longer  radii,  than  were  to  be  foimd  in 
any  other  hotel  in  the  place. 

It  certainly  is  a  stupendous  building  this  same  '*  Ocean  House,"  a  kind 
of  "  Saint  Nicholas"  translated  into  wood,  and  transplanted  to  the  sea- 
side. From  early  morning,  its  vast  corridors  are  filled  with  numerous 
groups,  laughing,  chatting,  pacing  up  and  down  the  interminable  vista 
of  floor,  circulating  through  the  drawing-rooms,  discussing  together  the 
pleasures  of  last  night  or  mapping  out  the  pleasures  that  are  to  fill  up 
the  coming  day.  Occasionally  you  will  see  them  pause  at  the  door  of 
the  principal  drawing-room,  where,  even  at  this  early  hour,  dancing  is 
going  on.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  set  of  the  '^  Lancers"  formed,  and 
positively  gone  through,  to  the  jingling  of  one  of  Messrs.  Chickering*8 
celebrated  pianofortes,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  Then  follow  the  bath,  the 
bowling-alley,  the  pistol-gallery,  the  morning  drive,  and  the  other 
amusements  with  which  the  ladies,  aided  by  the  ladies'  men,  wile  away 
the  pre-prandial  hours.  The  majority  of  the  males  arc  during  this  time 
smoking  in  the  open-air  corridors,  reading  about  Texas  and  the  Dred- 
Scott  decision,  and  alternately  elevated  and  depressed  (as  a  general  rule 
the  ftet  alone  are  elevated)  by  the  latest  news  of  the  financial  crisis. 
They  don't  seem  very  cheerml,  these  males,  when  thrown  together 
apart  from  the  fair  sex,  and  wear  for  the  most  past  a  stolid,  ruminating, 
chewing  expression  of  countenance,  like  that  of  a  cow.  Sometimes  you 
will  see  one  of  them  steal  off  for  a  few  moments  and  return  from  the 
direction  of  the  bar,  with  a  portion  of  his  haggard  air  worn  off  in  the 
attrition  with  a  "  pick-me-up,"  or  an  "  eye-opener,"  as  the  morning 
drinks  are  facetiously  termed.  And  occasionally  one  or  other  will  slink 
away  in  the  direction  of  a  building  not  very  far  from  our  hotel,  to 
which  none  but  subscribers  and  their  friends  penetrate,  where  I  have 
been  shown  some  most  elegant  furniture  and  fixtures — including  certain 
tables,  covered  with  green-baize,  which  must  however  not  be  ranked 
among  the  fixtures,  being  indeed  made  to  remove,  in  case  of  any  dis- 
agreeable intrusion — an  institution  clearly  showing  the  progress  of 
young  America,  and  its  ready  powers  of  self-adaptation  to  the  harm- 
less relaxations  of  the  old  world. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  a  watering-place  morning,  in  whatever  part 
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ef  the  world,  tii  slow ;  and  that  the  man  who  goes  anywhere  With  the 
express  view  of  amusing  himself  must  wait  till  after  dinner,  and  be 
content  with  a  sort  of  painless  vegetation  during  the  earlj  period  of  the 
day.     The  four  o'clock  dinner  here  certainly  produces  a  great  efiect, 
and  the  German  band  which  plays  in  the  hall  afterwards,  acts  with  the 
force  of  Professor  Hollo  way  upon  our  digestions,  "  removing  lowneas 
of  spirits,  hypochondria,  tendency  to  suicide,"  etcetera,  just  for  all  the 
World  like  ue  celebrated  pills.     Now  then,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  time  of 
times  for  watching  the  ladies.     There   they  are,  you  see,  a  goodlj 
multitude,  seated  in  rows  all  along  the  passage,  listening  to  the  music 
Their  variegated  dresses  bulge  monstrously  round  their  wiusts,  so  tliat 
each  one  looks  like  a  human  being  who  is  getting  out  of  the  top  of  m 
tent.      How  resplendent  the  jewellery  which  glistens  on  their  fur 
bosoms  and  arms  I     Is  it  all  real,  t  wonder  ?     At  any  rate  your  eyes 
are  atfected,  on  a  small  scale,  like  the  eyes  of  those  who— not  happen- 
ing to  be  eagles — gaze  at  the  sun.     I  have  been  told  by  Americans 
themselves  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  ladies  here  to  spend  five  to  tax 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  pounds  annually  on  their  dress  and  ''  fix- 
ings.**    The  abuse  has  grown  to  such  a  monstrous  height  as  will  alone 
explain  the  popularity  of  a  satire  recently  published  here,  called  '*  No- 
thing to  Wear.**    Although  a  performance  of  no  great  merit,  it  has 
gone  through  a  number  of  editions  which  represent  rather  the  general 
sympathy  of  sensible  men  for  its  object,  than  the  multitude  of  its  ad- 
mirers as  a  piece  of  writing.     It  this  were  not  A  mere  light  paper,  in 
which  anything  like  serious  dissertation  might  be  supposed  to  torn 
sout-  in  the  mixing,  I  shoidd  feel  inclined  to  record  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  my  hearing  by  intelligent  Americans  on  the  present  style 
and  tendencies  of  their  womankind.     How  they  have  exaggerated  Uie 
Parisian  model — as  youthful  nations,  like  youthful  humah  beings,  will 
almost  always  exaggerate  what  they  copy  from  their  seniors — till  thdr 
minds  have  become  like  one  vast  millinery  shop,  and,  what  is  Worse,  a 
shop  after  the  Palais  Royal  fashion,  wiih  cvorj'thing  in  the  shop  window. 
How  solid  acquirements  and  domestic  accomplishments  have  come  to 
be  neglected.     How  the  great  aims  of  existence  are  being  merged  ia 
the  petty  capacity  for  plapng  a  Ultie,  singing  a  littie,  dancing  a  great 
deaf,  flirting,  fanning,  frittering  away  the  spring*time  of  Hie  in  the 
ohase  after  a  butter&y-marriaee ;  setthng  down,  at  last,   to  bring  «p 
daughters  to  the  same  senseless  round;  dature  prageniem  vitioamrtm^ 
But  I  hope  that  these  observations  are  mere  libels,  and  am  glad,  Sir, 
that  your  space  and  my  own  superficial  tuhx  of  mind  wiU  preclude  a 
further  notice  of  them. 

But  if  one  were  inclined  to  be  serious  for  a  moment,  the  sight  ef 
some  of  the  children  would  be  an  instant  cure  for  so  unpleasant  a  frame 
of  mind.  Are  they  children ;  or  men  and  women  stopped  suddenly  in 
their  growth,  and  with  their  infantine  faces  and  figpires  preserved,  as 
has  been  known  to  happen  in  faiiy  times  ?  There  are  certain  young 
genUemen  and  ladies  in  the  passage  who  may,  acc<»rding  to  this  theory, 
be  fifty  years  of  age )  I  observed  a  party  of  them  at  play  the  oUier 
morning — ^four  littie  s6uthemers,  each  of  them  seemingly  aboat  twehre 
years  old.     The  two  boys  looked  like  a  couple  of  French  ^clid^  fresh 
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from  the  asplialte  of  the  t^oulevard,  and  reduced  in  size  fot  the  purpose 
of  engraving.  They  wore  little  shiney  blacik  hats,  with  stand-up  collars 
and  gold  shirt-pins ;  dark  frock-coats  fitting  tightly  bvet  their  hips, 
Iknd  Surtaounted  by  a  velvet  collar :  the  shiniest  of  polished  leather 

tulhps  with  high  heels,  and  the  most  dazzling  of  ribbed  silk  stockings, 
little  rings  twinkled  on  their  little  fingers,  and  they  stalked  about,  with 
little  footsteps,  puffing  at  little  cigars.  Thellr  playmates  were,  in  the 
8dni6  way,  reduced  figures  of  Parisian  ^egantes,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  throWh  in  as  companion  miniatures  to  the  two  boys.  Their  hair 
^as  so  tightly  drawn  across  their  foreheads  as  jilmost  to  set  one's  teeth 
on  edge,  suggesting,  as  it  did,  the  idea  of  their  beirtg  unable  to  open 
br  shut  their  eyes  at  pleasure.  They  wore  hecklaces,  hoops  as  a 
mattei*  of  cout-se,  and  rings,  as  it  seemed,  on  every  finger.  Fancy 
a  ^ame  of  cricket  or  football  for  the  boys,  or  a  hearty  romp  at  hunt- 
Ih^-slipper,  or  blind-man's-bufi^,  for  the  whole  party,  ill  buch  costumes 
as  these  I  The  thing  was  simply  impossible,  and  must,  of  course,  have 
been  instantly  checked  by  the  parents  to  whose  eyes  every  rude  sport 
of  the  kind  would  bring  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  tailor's  ot  milliner's 
bill.  Accordingly  the  little  people  tapped  each  oth^r  gently,  and  ran 
A  short  distance,  suffering  themselves  to  be  promptly  caught,  in  order 
liot  to  rumple  their  clothes.  Then  they  heaved  mildly,  to  and  fro,  a 
huge  ball,  soft,  so  that  it  might  not  hurt  them  by  its  rebound,  and  nice 
And  clean,  so  that  their  fair  hands  were  not  in  danger  of  being  dirtied 
by  its  contact.  After  a  few  other  gentle  and  strictly  drawing-room  per- 
formanceSj  they  finally  marched  off  to  the  drawing-room  itself,  where  I 
shortly  afterwards  silw  them  standing  up  for  the  Lancers,  the  young 
gentlemen  drawing  on  their  White  kid  gloves,  with  a  rather  blase  and 
used-up  expression,  and  the  young  ladies  twirling  their  fans  and 
conversing  in  a  Remarkably  easy  and  graceful  fashion  with  their 
partners — who  knows,  perhaps,  about  the  music  of  the  Traviata,  ol*  the 
prospects  of  the  British  in  Hindostah. 

"  We  have  no  children  in  this  country.'*  And  take  care  my  friends, 
lest,  as  a  natural  consequence,  you  should  some  day  havid  tio  fniin.  Not 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  such  a  contingency  cAn  be  predicted  for 
k  nation  so  active  and  enterprising  as  your  own ;  still,  there  ate  not 
wanting  certain  symptoms  which  you  would  do  well  to  watch.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  out-door  exercise  seems  to  be  unknown  among 
Jrou  ;  you  ride  in  omnibuses  from  youi*  houses  to  your  counting-rooms 
and  back  again ;  the  inide  sports  of  your  forefathers  have  long  bebh 
neglected.  As  a  necessary  result,  your  physical  appearahce  has  greatly 
deteriorated  from  the  old  British  type;  and  1  think  that  you  &re 
beginhihff  to  be  aware  of  this,  Andthat  the  cry  raised  in  your  books  and 
periodicals  in  favour  of  out-dobr  eicercise,  athletic  sports,  cricket  g^undd, 
parks,  shooting-jackets,  v(ce  the  abominable  tail-cioat  and  blaick  Satili 
Waistcoat,  to  be  cohsighed,  let  us  hope,  to  the  clothes  press,  by  soind 
Itaine  costume  law,  and  for  other  reforms  of  the  kind,  is  becomlkiff  one 
of  the  most  popular  cries  of  the  day.  JTorWardl  Ex'celMori  (ot 
£xcelsiti«  let  iUe  rather  suggest  to  you  as  a  more  ^amm&tieal  substitute. 
Professor  Longfellow)  ExC^lsius !  We  on  this  side  df  the  water  will 
throw  our  old  shoes  for  luck  after  your  tail  coats  lincl  bbtck  satin 
waistcoats. 
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But  we  are  leaying  the  ladies  all  this  time^  or  to  speak  more  oorrecdj, 
they  are  leaving  iis.  Already,  enveloped  in  shawls  and  with  the  tiniest 
of  bonnets  perched  behind  their  heads,  they  are  thronging  to  the  door- 
way for  the  afternoon  drive.  "  Society  "  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  on 
its  private  carriages  and  horses  to  this  place,  and  a  number  of  credit- 
able equipages  are  to  be  seen  about  the  streets.  Africa  and  Ireland  are 
the  two  portions  of  the  globe  most  commonly  represented  on  the  coach 
box,  the  soul  of  the  native  American  soaring  dean  away  from  the  defile- 
ment of  a  livery.  The  young  men  have  their  wagons  and  trotting  horses, 
prodigies  of  speed,  producing  a  sensation  of  an  express  train  in  motion 
to  the  stranger  who  sits  behind  them,  and  a  feeling  as  of  falling  from  a 
lofty  eminence,  on  going  do¥m  a  steep  hill.  The  horsemen  are  few  and 
and  the  horsewomen  still  fewer,  their  seats  suggesting  the  poaability  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds  at  any  moment,  and  their  hands  (in  an  equestrian 
point  of  view)  detestable.  The  gay  throng  scour  the  country  for  miles 
round,  and  fly,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  to  all  parts  of  the  promon- 
tory, startling  the  poultry,  frightening  the  sheep,  calling  out  into  the 
sandy  road  the  loud-tongued  watch  dogs,  who  bark  after  the  long  train  of 
gaudy  colours  and  bright  toilettes,  succeeding  each  other  like  the  tuns 
of  a  kaleidoscope.  Some  race  along  the  sands.  Others  repair  to  Bateman^s 
Point,  a  kind  of  marine  Rotten  Row,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  plough 
one's  way  through  as  the  place  to  which  I  have  compared  it ;  where 
carriages  are  drawn  up,  friends  exchange  courtesies,  and  flirtations 
topple  down  another  step  on  the  declivity  which  ends  in  marriage. 
Fort  Adams  attracts  others — a  real  fort,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
United  States,  mounted  with  real  cannon  and  real  officers,  a  colonel, 
major,  captains,  and  lieutenants,  in  command  of  several  men.  lliese 
latter  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Irish  and  Germans,  and  when 
not  locked  up  for  drunkenness,  add  by  their  uniforms  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene.  But  the  officers  I  "  The  blue  devils**  here  is  as  ^rourite 
a  malady  with  the  ladies  as  the  scarlet  fever  in  the  old  country.  And 
a  very  agreeable,  gentlemanly,  hospitable,  set  of  men  are  these  aame 
officers,  on  the  faidi  of  one  who  has  tasted  their  excellent  Madeira,  and 
who  wishes  them  every  success  in  the  camp  and  the  drawing-room ; 
may  wigwams  of  sldn  and  wigwams  of  crinoline  fall  equally  before 
their  irresistible  approaches !  A  band  plays  here  once  a  week,  and 
attracts  a  numerous  company,  over  which  the  stars  and  stripes  wave 
proudly.  Sometimes  a  pic-nic  and  ball  is  got  up  in  the  place,  and  the 
dancers  whirl  gaily  through  the  long  galleries,  falling  over  the  piles  of 
bullets,  and  catching  colds  from  the  night-wind  which  eddies  in  through 
the  narrow  embrasures. 

The  time  fails  me  to  tell  of  the  bowling  alleys,  and  to  celebrate,  in 
appropriate  terms,  that  national  pastime.  How  the  gentlemen,  frt>m  long 
practice,  deliver  the  ball— crash  I — like  a  shell  from  a  mortar,  right  into 
the  centre  of  the  centre-pin,  spreading  devastation  around,  and  leaving 
only  two  of  the  enemy  standing  imwounded.  How  the  ladies  trip  along 
the  alley,  holding  up  their  dresses  in  the  most  bewitching  manner  in 
the  world,  and  drop  the  ball,  too  heavy  for  their  hands,  right  into  the 
centre  of  the  wooden  group,  knocking  down  everthing  a  ctmp  tur^  and 
beating  the  gentlemen  all  to  fits,  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  gen- 
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tlemen  aforesaid.  How  I,  the  novice,  graspiug  the  instrument  of 
destruction,  send  it  rolling  away  into  remote  grooves  leading  to  nothing 
or  bowl  the  unfortaoate  marker  oflf  his  legs,  scoring,  amidst  general 
plaudits— cUsMnfMnle  the  marker — a  broken  shin.  Then  there  were  the 
charming  afternoons  spent  in  the  parlour  of  Mrs.  — ,  the  literary 
lady,  when  the  Professor  read,  with  such  beautiful  emphasis,  passages 
from  the  work  on  optics,  which  it  woidd  have  been  so  delightful  to 
understand,  especially  as  no  one  else  did.  Occasionally  the  learned 
man^s  tongue  would  falter,  no  doubt  with  emotion,  on  coming  to  a 
Latin  passage  let  into  the  text  terra  incagnUa^  quantum  sufficitj  and  ad 
UbUum — ^I  caught  him  out  in,  during  a  single  reading,  these  penulti- 
mates, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  entertainment  being  made  a  trifle  to  o 
long. 

However,  in  whatever  way  the  afternoon  may  have  been  spent,  the 
long  thread  of  the  evening  is  pretty  sure  to  wind  itself  up  in  a  ball. 
These  balk,  or  *'  hops,*'  are  held  alternately  at  each  of  the  four  hotels — 
Ocean,  Atlantic,  Fillmore,  and  Bellevue.  The  price  of  admission  is  a 
dollar — no  great  outlay  for  a  philosopher  on  his  travels,  especially  as 
the  sum  in  question  is  pretty  sure  to  be  represented  in  your  pocket  by 
a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  get  rid  of  (I  have  a 
theory  that  this  paper  currency,  if  continued,  will  one  day  make  spend- 
thrifts of  our  cousins — ^the  natural  tendency  of  the  weU-constituted 
mind  being  to  free  one's  pocket  from  the  filthy  bundle  of  rags,  which 
form  here  the  small  money.  However,  I  forbear).  The  "  hop,"  I  say, 
is  the  great  event  of  the  day,  to  which  the  eyes  of  beauty  have  been 
tamed  ever  since  their  opening  this  morning,  in  expectation  of  which 
the  newest  dress  is  laid  out  on  the  bed-room  chair,  and  the  largest  hoop 
prepared  for  trundling  over  the  polished  floor.  At  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Ocean  these  afiairs  are  slow  enough  ("Yogue,"  that  great  master 
of  the  ceremonies  being,  as  I  before  remarked,  absent);  but  at  the  two 
fashionable  houses  the  proceedings  are  on  the  whole  spirited,  the  rooms 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  everything  just  as  it  should  be.  The 
*'  Lancers"  (the  new  dance  here)  figure,  it  is  true,  somewhat  too  often, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  occasionally  withdrawn  from  the  bill  of 
&re ;  but,  with  this  drawback,  you  might  almost  fancy  yourself  in  a 
London  ball-room,  and  contentedly  take  root  here  as  a  wall-flower,  with 
the  notion  that  you  were  sprouting  up  against  the  folding-doors  of 
Baker-street,  or  very  much  in  the  way  of  everybody,  in  Cavendish- 
square.  There  are  certain  little  local  differences,  however,  which  would 
recall  to  the  philosopher  the  change  of  scene  which  he  had  undergone. 
Of  the  ladies'  dresses  we  have  already  spoken,  in  terms  of  censure ;  let 
us  make  haste  to  add  that  these  would  be,  in  many  cases,  very  beautiful 
to  contemplate,  if  one  could  make  sure  that  the  fair  wearer  could 
legitimately  afford  them.  Nor  shall  we  fear  to  pass  as  renegades, 
on-English,  traitors  to  our  country  and  the  like,  if  we  assert  that  a 
ball-room  in  America  contains  on  tiie  whole  more  well-dressed  women 
than  a  corresponding  place  of  entertainment  at  home.  Of  the  ladies 
themselves  we  shall  only  say  that  they  are  very  lovely ;  and  compari- 
ions  being  odious,  we  shall  not  compare.  If  there  be  a  weak  point 
about  their  exterior  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  voices  of  some  among  tiiem 
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which  are  not  set  to  so  soft  a  tone  as  might  be  expected,  considermg 
the  delicate  instrument,  and  the  dazzling  iyorj  V^y^  from  Thicb  th^ 
i^otes  proceed.  The  unmarried  girls  her^  eiyqj  4  4^gree  of  libeitj 
which  but  fox  their  generallj  good  principles  might  degenerate  into 
license.  Every  night,  iii  ipy  y^al^s  abou^  the  out-ojf-door  gallerieS|  | 
stumble  upon  naif  a  dozen  belles,  saimtering  about  iq  the  tQcoolight, 
each  leaning  upon  th^  apn  of  %  geiitlenu^),  neither  old  nor  nglj,  I9 
short  the  gentleman  is  usi^Uf  nither  a  fine  JQWg  fellow,  Airflier 
beautified  by  a  pair  of  mous^^hes.  Their  yi^k  sometio^^  Ms  m 
hour :  their  talk  \s  carrie4  on  in  f^  low  tone|  an4  i^YH^  t^  T^  ^' 
terestmg,  and  they  don*t  i^pear  to  think  my  presence  a  |eli^  Tet 
these  young  people  are  x^ot  eAg^ge4  i  to-xporrow  night  Yoi)  flu^  see  } 
shifting  of  the  cards,  the  ex-companion  of  the  lady  in  yellow,  linking 
himself  this  time  to  the  blue  ribbons,  "^irhite  the  ]paight  of  the  blue 
ribbons  changes  his  colours  to  yelloW)  ^nd  so  on  tbrou^  all  thp  odqan 
of  the  lainbpw.  The  jnoth^s  al}  the  ^hilp  appei^:  tp  be  npFl»er^ 
Possibly  they  haye  b^en  leil  behind  in  the  9iti^  V  Iis0ei9  incum- 
brances. Certain  ij  is,  tl^at  i^  an  American  b^-rooQi  the  JtningJi 
finds  himself  looking  rpund,  fpp  t^e  grst  time  i|^  his  Ufe,  fpf  tlj^  ftU  wd 
the  ugly  part  of  the  female  popi^l^tiop,  and  w))^t  \s  mor^  W^M  ^^^ 
in  vain.  "  There  are  no  old  or  iigly  women  in  pur  country,  said  I 
patriotic  young  gentlemai)  to  me  one  evening,  vainly  ^Qde^yoi^jin^  bj 
a  gallant  speech,  to  soothe  my  rising  anxiety  on  this  mysteppiis  ppint. 
But  however  much  inclined  to  do  sp,  the  mipd  is  unable  to  find  rest 
in  this  solution.  Pne  rather  recurs  to  the  stories  r^ted  by  pur  old 
friend  Herodotus,  of  nation^  similarly  circumstanced  in  his  pwn  times; 
and  the  horrid  suspicion  grows  up,  that  aflcr  the  mode}  set  by  snti- 
^uity,  the  ftged,  when  no  longer  serviceable,  are  devpuied  by  th$ij 
successors,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  ^  maimer  (oo  hoiiilJe  to 
niention. 

Two  o^clock  in  the  ipoming  sees  all  the9^  youthfi^  lieads  Ud  ob 
their  pillows,  whither,  perhaps,  lifter  all,  ^he  older  ones  have  inerely 
preceded  them.  Silence  falls  i;pon  the  gay  town,  and  $talks  (with(^ 
a  partner)  through  the  deserted  ball-room.  The  bar  ht^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
and  the  last  brandy-cpcktail  refused  to  the  youth  of  finsteady  ffi^  V^ 
vinou^  eyes.  Only  ^  lainp  still  burns  in  the  office  ^here  tbe  Ve^ 
Negro  sits,  eypr  watching  for  the  firesh  loads  of  arrivals  by  the  Wf 
boe^t.  Your  correspondent,  lighting  his  cigar  by  this  laijipi  5W^ 
put  into  the  open  air  to  meditate  on  what  )ie  has  segni  and  to  iww 
in  reflections  profoundt  philosophical,  ^^d  metapli^calf  which  be  M^ 
leave  tP  hang,  likp  pother  sword  of  Damocles,  right  oyer  Ibp  flffH  ^ 
jrpur  yery  next  nvunber. 


^^^»»^/v^tMllJ^o»Mww  »»mwv<»<w»^mwi>^<m— ^>^^^^»*'*^^ 
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"  FROM  INFORMATION  WE  HAVE  RECEIVED/ 

Bt  Thomas  ABOBn^ 

I  HOPE  tl)at  nobody  thinks  I  nm  actuated  l)y  a  n^orbid  fear  of  th^ 
declensipp  pf  qtit  ^^^tio^al  pow^r,  in  writing  of  those  social  eirorSi 
whichi  by  an  absurd  a^ectation  of  uncongeniiU  customs,  borrowed  froi^ 
foreigiierf  of  totally  distinct  habits,  senre  to  perpetuate  th^  boredom  of 
the  Siitidh  people.  This  preff^ce  is  apr^poa  of  nothing,  except  that  I 
haye  hi^  occasion  to  remarls  lately,  how  an  eyil  which  threi^tens  to 
produce  the  niost  disastrous  consequences,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  I  an^ 
sorry  to  say,  essentially  English,  is  growing  out  of  that  l^gislatiye 
axiom,  written  over  the  ^*  board-room^  of  many  institutions  professing 
tq  ameliorate  all  popular  distresses,  "  Let  it  alone,  it  ^l  iast  9ur  timp, 
and  so  have  only  thought  it  uecessary  to  make  my  first  renu^ki  lestf  I 
might  have  been  mistaKen  for  a  hater  of  reform,  instead  qf  an  opponent 
of  we^  imitation. 

There  were  not  wanting  people  who  would  rather  h^ve  seen  a  ript  in 
the  streets  than  the  introduction  of  gas ;  and  who  hinted,  that  not  only 
woi^ld  the  national  prosperity  be  edipsed  by  th43  new  lighti  but  that 
the  very  persons  of  peaceful  citizens  and  loyal  subjects  were  being 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  secret  enemies,  who  had  entered  into  9k  conspiracy 
to  undermine  the  capitol,  in  order  that  by  one  gigantic  e^losion,  the 
country  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  somebody  pr  other,  not  defii^itely 
mentioned. 

The  ftrst  hi4t  of  placing  London  under  the  protection  of  an  or- 
ganised constabulary,  subject  to  Government  control,  w^  looked  upon 
as  a^  innovation  which  savoured  of  direct  absolutism,  and  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  popery,  while  the  culminating  point  of  the  o^eptor's 
horror  and  indignation  was  arrived  at,  when  it  was  first  learned  th#t 
these  new  forces  were  to  be  named  "  police.*^  Theu  were  the  people  of 
England  to  be  dragged  from  their  beds  at  midnight  at  the  will  of  some 
■ecret  emissary  of  the  ministry ;  then,  tPQ,  was  the  mention  of  personal 
property  to  become  a  mere  farce ;  and  an  Enfflisbman's  hoiise,  instead 
of  being  the  ^'  castle*'  which  popular  traditipp  had  named  it,  nepessarily 
be  opened,  without  a  searcn  warrant,  to  the  order  of  Irish  officials, 
protected  in  their  outrages  by  a  Government  uniform,  and  unlimited 
license. 

NoW|  these  forebodings  have  not  b^en  realised;  and  the  free  and 
enlightened  citizens  who  could  not  go  through  the  streets  after  dark 
without  being  armed  against  the  depredations  of  fpotpads,  while  wives 
and  daughters  trembled  at  every  comer,  lest  they  should  e^count^r  the 
aavage  and  disgraceful  insults  of  '*  the  Mohocks,  would  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  witness  the  quiet,  well-lighted  streets,  and  rqjoice  in  their 
eomparative  safety  eyen  fi:om  petty  robbery,  to  say  nothing  of  direct 
«nd  murderons  assault 

What,  then,  is  likely  to  bring  ua  round  again  to  9  point  at  which 
some  new  refoi^er  will  institute  #  demand  for  iuAre^sed  protection, 
Wlnmby  01^:  present  defimders;  ''  bound  in  blue  clot^  ^  letti^ed," 
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will  be  snpeiseded;  even  as  they  once  took  the  places  of  tottering 
*' Charleys^  and  puny  Bow-street  numers?  I  answer — the  inevitable 
custom  which  makes  even  reform  grossly  conaeiratiTe  in  En^and — 
"  Let  it  alone,  it  will  last  onr  time.** 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  police  force,  bodi 
in  intelligence  and  vigour,  have  been  deteriorating  for  some  time  past : 
whether  they,  acting  upon  higher  examples,  are  contented  to  rest  upon 
the  fame  ac<piired  by  their  predecessors,  or  merely  forming  for  them- 
selves a  certain  set  of  rules  from  the  traditions  of  what  others  had  done 
intelUgentfyj  follow  them  literally,  but  fmintelligently,  and  so  ikQ  alto- 
gether in  obtaining  any  but  ricQculous  results,  as  in  such  a  case  every- 
body  must  do,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  men  will  soon  have  to  releam 
the  art  of  protecting  themselves,  since  there  remains,  by  the  present 
administration  of  the  paid  protectors,  only  the  miserable  satis&ction  of 
securely  fastening  the  stable-door  after  the  loss  of  the  steed,  with, 
perhaps,  the  murder  of  the  ostler  as  an  insignificant  addition. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  "  detective  force"  were  great  pets  of 
the  public ;  and  it  may  be  not  without  some  reason*  Two  or  three  of 
them,  with  names  slightly  disguised,  even  found  their  exploits  recorded 
in  one  of  the  most  popular  weekly  journals,  by  the  hand  of  a  master  in 
authorcraft:  and  good  easy-going  people  winked,  knowingly,  to  each 
other  as  they  mentioned  these  magic  names  of  their  astute  heroes,  and 
felt  themselves  secure  in  the  mysterious  knowledge  and  wonderful 
sagacity  of  the  five  or  six  men,  who  were  confidentially  intimate  with 
every  *" move,"  "dodge,"  or  "lay"  in  the  metropolis. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the  laurels  which  these 
officers  had  so  "  downily"  won :  but  may  I  suggest,  that  a  little  of  the 
same  intelligence  diffused  through  a  greater  number  of  the  force,  without 
being  so  strictly  confined  to  the  detective  officer,  might,  perhaps,  even- 
tually tend  to  the  prevention  of  crime.  Would  it  be  impossible,  sup- 
posing that  clever  men  are  as  scarce  among  the  police  as  they  are 
anywhere  else— even  to  have  certain  meetings  of  the  most  intelligent 
amongst  the  half-fledged  constables,  where  the  "  experiences"  of  some 
of  the  really  experienced — ^might  take  the  form  of  instruction,  and  at 
least  direct  them  how  to  follow  a  suspicion,  and  ultimately  even  bow 
to  suspect  the  right  persons,  and  not  the  wrong  ones?  This  is,  of 
course,  only  thrown  out  as  a  hint,  and  Tm  afraid  is  not  very  likely  to 
be  adopted. 

Let  me,  in  this  place,  record  that  I  am  credibly  informed — ^I  beg 
pardon — "that  from  information  I  have  received,  I  have  reason  to 
suppose"  that  the  detective  department  is  not  anxiously  entered  by  the 
constables,  except  in  rare  instances ;  and  that  the  pay  of  these  officers 
is  so  little  increased  while  they  are  on  the  watch  for  suspected  persons 
(their  expenses  being  necessarily  greater),  that  unless  they  manage  to 
lead  the  case  to  a  successful  issue,  and  so  have  some  little  claim  upon 
the  person  whose  property  is  recovered^  they  have  every  inducement 
to  wait  till  a  reward  is  offered  before  their  own  private  loss  becomes  a 
part  of  the  duty  expected  from  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  the  detection  of  crime  we  have  to  do.  When, 
I  would  ask,  do  we  ever  hear  of  the  prevention  of  a  robbery  which 
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bears  any  proportion  to  those,  the  perpetrators  of  which  either  get 
clear  off,  or  are  only  sent  to  fill  our  expensive  penal  establishments, 
and,  perhaps,  acquire  a  ticket-of-leave  for  the  formation  of  fresh  plans 
of  depredation,  from  which  they  ultimately  derive  a  more  severe  and, 
perhaps,  a  more  expensive  punishment  ?  At  present  all  our  police 
sagacity  is  expended  upon  detection.  Cannot— or  if  not,  lohy  cannot* 
some  of  it  be  devoted  to  prevention  ?  Surely  there  are  wide-awake 
ofiicers  who,  knowing  so  much  about  the  haunts,  habits,  language,  and 
manners  of  the  London  scoundrels,  could  impart  some  of  this  know- 
ledge to  their  less  acute  companions ;  and  it  seems  strange,  that,  when 
an  officer  is  so  certain  in  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  a  young  thief, 
that  he  can  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  "  I  shall  want  you  soon," 
there  should  not  be  some  means  of  preventing  that  youth  being  wantcMl 
at  all  in  the  capacity  of  a  prisoner.  I  know  that  detection  is  necessary ; 
and  some  very  un-English  practices  have  been  resorted  to  by  ex- 
perienced officers,  with  a  very  good  result.  There  was  once  a  case  in 
which  a  detective  in  private  clothes  stopped  a  man  who  was  carrying 
a  tea-chest,  on  a  porter's  knot,  upon  his  head,  in  Cannon -street :  the 
officer  politely  requested  some  information  about  the  ultimate  locality 
of  the  package,  and  so  strongly  insisted  upon  this  impertinent  question 
being  answered,  that  it  led  to  the  opening  of  the  box,  which  was  found 
to  contain  a  number  of  extremely  valuable  books,  the  product  of  a 
burglary  in  a  nobleman's  house  in  the  country. 

Now  there  were  circumstances  attending  the  appearance  of  this  box 
which  justified  an  intelligent  officer,  who  had  "  received  information^^  in 
demanding  to  see  its  contents.  First,  it  was,  I  believe,  being  carried  at 
a  time  in  the  day  when  no  porter  would  be  likely  to  remove  a  chest 
of  tea  for  such  a  short  distance  as  he  could  carry  it  upon  a  knot. 
Secondly,  there  was  no  place  in  the  direction  from  which  he  waa. 
coming  where  it  would  be  likely  that  such  a  package  would  be  sent  out* 
And,  thirdly,  the  condition  of  the  chest  itself  afforded  ample  ground 
for  suspicion  that  it  did  not  contain  tea.  But  suppose  a  raw  officer 
hearing  this  legend,  and  at  once  struck  with  the  success  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  hoping  to  distinguish  himself,  stopping  every  chest  of  tea 
that  passed  along  Leadenhall-street  while  he  was  on  duty  1 

There  must  evidently  be  something  wrong  in  making  detection  the 
great  end  of  police  duty,  and  in  holding  out  to  it  the  premium  which 
should  at  least  equally  belong  to  prevention. 

Taking  these  remarks,  and  endeavouring  to  find  in  the  mischievoof 
combination  of  ignorant  men  trying  to  imitate  the  intelligence  of 
others  by  merely  copying  the  steps  they  took  to  arrive  at  a  special 
result,  and  of  the  discovery  of  crime  after  the  fact  being  put  in  the 
place  of  the  detection  of  criminal  intention,  used  as  a  means  for  pre- 
venting loss  of  life  and  property,  a  reason  for  the  present  inefficiency 
of  our  police,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  which  are  daily  staring 
the  citizens  of  London  in  the  face,  and  producing  well-founded  and 
serious  alarm. 

I  look  about  me  as  I  take  my  customary  walk  round  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change, and  see  a  few  poor  boys  who  have  not  red  jackets  and  numbered 
caps  trying  to  pick  up  a  few  half]pence  by  blacking  shoes— an  avocation 
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irppArenUy  monopolised  by  two  or  three  boys  wlio  Aorered  jadLeCsind 
numbered  caps — I  obserre  a  gentleman  stop  one  <^  tbese  tmnmnbered 
boji,  and  place  his  foot  upon  the  wooden  stand,  where  a  nioelj  polished 
boot  is  quickly  replaced  by  its  fellow  which  is  muddy.  The  woii  is  pro- 
gressing &yourably,  when  Z  365,  emerging  from  behind  the  statue  oC 
''England^s  greatest  genend,"  swoops  down  upon  the  unfortunate 
operatiye  (who  only  avoids  him  by  ducking)  and  leayes  the  astonished 
stranger  with  one  dean  boot,  while  the  poor  fellow  who  has  polished 
it  has  wasted  strength  and  blacking,  and  lost  a  penny.  I  must  not 
interfere — ^what  wotdd  be  the  use  ? — as  the  policeman  has  law  on  his 
side,  in  the  shape  of  a  magisterial  decision.  Let  me,  then,  smother 
my  indignation  under  the  folds  of  a  newspaper.  Bless  my  soul  !-* 
what  is  this  ?  A  man  actually  robbed,  and  almost  beaten  to  death,  in 
one  of  London  streets,  and  in  the  broad  day,  while  sereral  pec^ 
looked  on,  and  nobody  to  attempt  a  rescue  I  Where  were  the  police? 
Answer,  Z  865,  why  couldn't  you  have  been  there? 

I  pass  through  Comhill,  and  see  women  trying  to  sell  flowers,  men 
trying  to  sell  apples,  and  many  poor  trying  to  sell  many  cheap  penny- 
worths to  the  passers-by  in  Bishopsgate.  Only  let  diem  stop  for  a 
moment,  and  no  very  gentle  menace  urges  them  forward  again-— eren 
when  they  are  serying  some  chance  customer,  without  obstructing  the 
pathr  The  boys,  as  usual,  and  some  of  the  girls  too,  don't  get  half  a 
chance ;  for  not  only  are  they  cuffed  and  husUed  when  their  dextrous 
quickness  cannot  avoid  the  blow,  but  their  poor  wares  are  not  un- 
frequently  scattered  with  them,  while  they  fly  across  the  road,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  an  omnibus,  the 
driver  of  which  has  just  received  an  intimation  from  an  officer  thai 
hell '' mark  him  just  for  his  damned  impudence.**  I  walk  slowly  on- 
ward, pondering,  till  I  reach  a  station-house.  What  do  I  see  there  ? — 
*<  £100  reward— murder— Jonathan  Geydon  I "  What !  isn*t  Uiat  bill 
down  yet?  It  has  been  there  these  two  months  I  Let  me  introduce 
two  pictures  side  by  side,  and  I  have  finished  my  illustrations.  On 
certain  day  in  September,  of  this  present  year,  appeared  a  case,  which 
I  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  as  I  read  it  in  an  article  oontri* 
buted  to  a  weekly  paper  by  an  able  and  caustic  brother  of  The  Teaih. 


**  In  this  case  (a  msn  and  a  woman  anreatad  by  an  officer)— in  this  ease  the 
woman  had  been  seen  to  coyer  over  with  her  tbawl  (to  exclude  dty  street  dost)  a 
half  •pint  of  beer  ehe  was  canyiDg.  Hereupon,  and  bec^uee  she  eaid  tbe  mog  was 
her  own,  she  and  her  friend  were  locked  up.  '  I  don't  see,'  remafked  the  Lord 
Mayor, '  what  reasons  you  had  for  taking  them  into  custody  at  all.' " 

What  follows  is  perfectly  Shakesperean,  and  worthy  of  Dogberry  :— 

"  Omoia.— '  They  changed  a  two  ehilling  piece  on  Flsh-street-hill  last  night.' 
"  Thb  Loan  Mator.— '  was  it  a  good  one  f ' 
"OmoiB.— 'Yes!'" 

Now  we  are  just  startled  and  horrified  by  a  terrible  and  barbarous 
murder,*  with  which  the  newspapers  are  teeming — the  only  dis- 
covery respecting  which  has  resulted  from  an  entirely  accidental 
circumstance,  which  seems  like  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
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Proridence.  In  ibis  case  a  man  and  woman  mnst  have  been  walking 
(late  at  night)  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  horribly  mutilated 
remains  of  the  victim  in  a  large  carpet-bag — through  public  streets, 
under  flaring  gas,  down  unfrequented  ways — to  a  deserted  bridge, 
where  the  toll-taker  helps  the  woman  with  the  ghastly  burden. 

What  a  pity  that  the  active  and  intelligent  officer  who  saw  danger 
and  crime  in  a  half-pint  of  beer  didn't  happen  to  go  that  way. 


OUR  SERVANT. 

Bt  Waswiok  BiTiroxM. 

(With  Ilhulratums  ly  ih€  AtUhor,) 

HE  was  old,  she  was  ill-tempered,  she  was 
far  from  being  even  ordinarily  good-look- 
ing ;  she  had  warts  upon  her  hands,  she 
had  tubercles  of  a  disagreeble  nature  con- 
stantly pervading  the  region  of  her  nose, 
and  I  believe  (though  I  cannot  assert  it 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge)  that  her 
feet  were  buniony.  If  I  add  that  her  hair 
was  of  a  frowsy-xed,  hanging  in  elf-locks 
from  beneath  a  mob-cap  of  the  dingiest 
description,  and  that  her  face  was  so  sallow, 
and  so  pitted  by  the   small-pox,  that  it 

AX    looked  li^c  ^^  unwholesome  lump  of  dough 

NB;»)iT\^&s  which  has  been  cruelly  pelted  by  split- 
peas,  I  am  moved  thereto  by  no  sentiments  of  malice  or  ill-nature,  any 
more  than  I  am  in  chronicling  her  as  dishonest,  as  lazy,  and  as  evin- 
cing a  predilection  for  dirt,  both  in  her  person  and  habits,  altogether 
unprecedented. 

Our  servant.  We  had  her  from  a  registry-office  in  High  Holbom,  and, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shilUngs  there  paid  down,  were 
famished  with  a  domestic  of  something  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who, 
if  she  had  realised  but  one-third  of  the  expectations  raised  in  our 
guileless  bosoms  by  the  unimpeachable  character  we  received  with  her 
(she  was  described  as  a  steady,  middle-aged  person,  of  industrious 
habits)  would  have  been  little  less  than  an  angel  upon  earth  in  the 
guise  of  a  general  servant. 

She  was  not  an  angel  upon  eartb,  and  I  should  in  no  wise  overstep 
the  bounds  of  truth,  were  I  to  say  that  she  turned  out,  upon  a  close 
acquaintance,  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  fiend  incarnate.  Yet  there 
was  something  about  her,  a  mysterious  fascination — I  think  it  must 
have  lurked  in  her  eye ;  she  had  a  basilisk  eye — which,  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  seeing  her,  obtained  the  whip-hand  of  our  better 
judgment|  and  occasioned  us  to  overlook  those  defects  in  her  character 
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already  referred  to,  as  well  as  numeroiis  other  fulings,  wbicb  time  and 
circamstance  combined  to  develop. 

Young  in  Housekeeping  (Mrs.  Softus  and  I  liad  onlj  been  married 
one  month,  and  our  joint  ages  did  not  amount  to  more  than  six  and 
forty  years)  we  believed  in  Wilhehnina  (that  was  her  name)  impliatlj. 
Yes  I  we  blinked  the  fiict  of  her  age,  her  acerbi^  of  dispositioD,  her 
ugliness;  we  ignored  her  propensity  to  petty-larceny;  we  closed  oar 
eyes  to  her  laziness,  and  our  noses  to  the  more  than  peculiar  fragrance 
which  her  presence  invariably  engendered,  and  we  believed  ia  her 
entirely. 

The  gradual  subsidence,  and  final  overthrow  of  that  dmple  faith, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing  to  narrate. 

"  Wilhelxnina,"  observed  Mrs.  Soflus,  as  we  sat  at  tea,  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  handmaiden's  engagement,  "  Wilhelmina  is  not  a  con- 
venient name  to  pronounce  when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  and  I  would  rather 
it  had  been  Jane,  or  Mary ;  but  she  objects  to  be  so  styled,  and  one 
must  not  quarrel,  my  dear,  with  a  feeling  which  would  be  quite 
natural  to  ourselves,  were  we  placed  in  similar  circumstances." 

Certainly  not.  But,  why  was  it,  that  when  called  by  the  name  of 
Wilhelmina  she  never  by  any  chance  responded  thereto  ?  Why  was 
it  that,  when  summoned  by  sound  of  bell,  she  was  always  afflicted  with 
total  deafness  of  some  fifteen  minutes  duration ;  and  if  remonstrated 
with  on  this  curious  circumstance,  invariably  put  in  ^  plea  of  joatifica- 
tion,  that  the  bell  spoke  feeble,  mum — ^that  she  was  a  scrubbin*  the 
kitcbing  fiore— -or  that  the  door  was  shet  and  dunned  her  hearin'? 

I  am  an  early  riser,  and  a  regular  and  systematic  man.  I  lil^e  to 
have  my  shaving  water  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  get  my 
breakfast  over  by  nine,  and  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  back  garden  before 
going  to  business.  These  were  my  matutinal  habits  during  mj 
bachelorhood,  and  up  to  the  period  of  Wilhelmina's  induction  into  our 
menage.  How  it  chanced  that  from  that  moment  I  never  got  my  sharing- 
water  till  half-past  nine,  and  oflen  ten  o'clock,  and  that  when  I  came 
to  use  it  it  was  seldom  more  than  lukewarm,  and  always  with  a 
precipitate  of  dirt  at  the  bottom,  and  a  coating  of  blacks  on  the  top? 
Why,  when  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  breakfast-room,  was  it  an 
exception  to  a  rule  if  the  cloth  was  laid,  if  I  had  not  a  dirty  knife  to 
cut  my  roll  with,  or  a  purple  teaspoon  to  discuss  my  egg  withal? 
Why,  in  coming  down  stairs  of  a  morning,  was  I  to  fall  over  a  dustpan 
and  brush,  to  trip  up  over  an  insidious  pair  of  pattens,  to  braise  my 
shin  against  an  unexpected  pail  of  dingy  water,  or  to  become  the 
victim  of  some  other  domestic  pitfall  ?  Also,  why  at  the  same  penod 
of  the  day  did  I  find  the  carpets  strewn  with  stale  tea^leaves^  the 
chairs  scattered  promiscuously^  about  the  floor  and  sitting  in  each 
other's  laps,  the  foot^mats  huddled  into  a  great  heap  in  the  middle  of 
the  passage,  and  little  mountains  of  yesterday's  dust  swept  into  all  the 
comers  ?  These  were  questions  which  I  was  constantly  putting  to 
myself,  to  Mrs.  Soflus,  and  to  Wilhelmina  the  hireling,  and  to  which  1 
could  never  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  same  laxity  of  sytem  prevailed  in  other  essentials.  When  1 
came  home  to  my  dinner,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  never  ready; 
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or  if  so,  never  properly  cooked.  The  meat  was  underdone,  and  served 
up  like  soaked  red  rags  ;  the  potatoes  crunched  under  the  knife,  ivith 
a  sound  like  the  compression  of  a  packet  of  Epsom  salts ;  the  greens 
were  browns,  and  ate  like  stewed  strips  of  parchment.  If  I  protested 
to  Mrs.  Soflus  (and  sometimes  in  no  measured  terms)  against  these 
dietetic  enormities,  she  whimpered,  as  young  wives  will,  and  observed, 
by  way  of  extenuation,  that  she  left  the  management  of  the  culinary 
affairs  wholly  to  Wilhelmina,  whose  experience  in  such  matters  was 
infinitely  superior  to  her  own.  To  do  Mrs.  Soflus  justice,  she  lefl  most 
of  the  household  affairs  to  the  management  of  TVilhelmina,  and  from 
this  culpable  negligence  do  I  fancy  I  trace  the  origin  of  each  and  every 
of  those  dire  calamities  which  afterwards  befel  us. 

It  was  Wilhelmina  who  catered  for  us  entirely;  who  was  a  sort 
of  domestic  jackal,  with  a  dash  of  the  hyena  or  the  wolf.  She  it  was 
who  transacted  our  hebdomadal  business  with  the  grocer,  who  had 
exclusive  dealings  on  our  account  with  the  baker,  who  chose  at  the 
butcher's  our  daily  complement  of  animal  fibre,  and  who,  to  judge  from 
the  results  of  these  several  negociations,  had  an  unhappy  knack  of 
purchasing  in  the  dearest  market  and  obtaining  in  return  the  very 
worst  articles  which  that  market  could  afford.  She  also  kept  a '  chalk' 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  our  names,  at  The  Skittler*s  Arms,  round 
the  comer ;  to  which  hostelry  her  visits  were  singularly  frequent  and 
protracted,  increasing  in  both  regards,  considerably,  during  the  brief 
term  of  her  domiciliation  with  Mrs.  Softus  and  the  writer. 

Touching  upon  this  latter  circumstance,  I  am  reminded  of  something 
I  had  it  in  contemplation  to  note  down  a  couple  of  paragraphs  back. 
An  opportunity  now  offers  itself  as  available  for  that  purpose,  and  I 
accept  it. 

Premising  that  Mrs.  Soflus  and  I  are  a  temperate  couple — that  we 
cannot  afford  to  drink  wine,  that  we  do  not  incline  to  spirits,  and  that 
previous  to  Wilhelmina's  advent,  one  quart  of  fourpenny  ale  per  diem 
was  sufficient  for  our  simple  wants — the  reader  will  guess  our  astonish- 
ment on  discovering,  at  the  end  of  her  initiatory  week's  service,  that 
"we  had  consumed  exactly  four  gallons  and  three  pints  of  fermented 
liquor  of  the  strongest  quality,  or  two  imperial  quarts  and  one 
pint  a  day. 

"  It  is  really  unaccountable,*'  quoth  my  wife,  going  carefully  over 
the  beer-bill  for  the  third  time.  * 

"  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  I,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause,  spent  by  me  in  gaping  blankly  at  my  wife,  and  by  her  ia 
gaping  as  blankly  back  at  me.  '*  You  had  better  call  in  Wilhelmina, 
my  love,  and  see  if  she  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter." 

Wilhelmina  summoned  accordingly.  Not  by  act  of  voice,  or  sound 
of  bell,  for  I  have  already  explained — and  we,  even  at  that  early 
period,  had  practically  tested — the  futility  of  appeals  of  this  nature, 
but  by  Mrs.  Soflus's  precipitate  irruption  into  the  kitchen,  and 
personal  convoy  of  our  servant  into  the  sitting-room, 

"Wilhelmina,"  said  I,  in  a  fluttering  voice,  and  handing  over  the 
mysterious  account  for  her  inspection,  *'  have  the  goodness  to  run  your 
eye  over  those  items.    I  think  there  must  be  an  error  somewhere." 
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Thus  adjured,  she  dusted  her  fingers  in  the  corner  of  a  very  dirtj 
apron,  and  after  a  brief  perusal  of  the  document  submitted  to  her,  said 
confuiledlj — checking  off  the  dates  meanwhile,  one  by  one,  irith  ber 
great  flat  thumbnail,  ''Mundj,  Choozdj,  Wenadj,  Thnadj,  Fridj, 
Sattj,  Sundj — O  jes,  Sir,  its  puffickly  correct.'* 

'^  What !  **  exclaimed  my  wife,  cutting-in  at  this  point  with  consi- 
derable energy ;  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Wilheimina,  that  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  consuming,  daily,  three  whole  pints  of  ale  ?  " 

''  Well,  mum,''  was  the  reply,  "  I  can  manage  with  three  pints  a- 
day ;  but  should  not  objeck  to  four.** 

^'  Defend  us ! "  I  ejaculated,  in  amaizement  at  this  unblushing  state- 
ment; "what  a  swallow."  I  really  thought  my  ears  must  hare 
deceived  me,  but  no 

"Three  pints  a- day,"  repeated  Wilheimina  firmly,  "  is  my  qwuUiRg. 
(What  was  the  intended  purport  of  this  dissyllable  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.)  A  pint  for  lunch,  a  pint  for  dinner,  and  ditter  with 
my  supper,  which  I  alius  likes  at  nine  o'clock  purcise." 

Words  of  indignant  remonstrance  rose  to  my  throat,  but  were  pre- 
maturely checked  in  their  exit  by  the  voice  of  Wilheimina,  running  on 
in  a  smooth  current  as  follows : — 

"  Likewise,  I  should  wish  to  menshing,  Sir  and  Mum,  that  we  *ad 
cold  meat  three  days  last  week,  as  pr'aps  you  reckerlict** 

"  Well ! "  said  my  vrife  in  a  faint  voice,  "  there's  nothing  objection- 
able in  cold  meat,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Pr'aps  not,  mum,  to  them  as  likes  it.  For  me,  I  can't  abide  sidi 
wretched  stuff.  Though  not  purtickler  in  my  wittles — ^no  one  less — 
it  goes  agen  the  grain  with  me ;  it  does  indeed.  Chops,  mum,  chops^ 
it  is  as  soots  my  book ;  or  (added  Wilheimina,  influenced  by  a  genial 
afterthought)  a  tender  buttick  stake,  cut  thick,  and  cooked  over  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  gridgyrne.     Fryin'  spiles  'em." 

It  were  needless  to  enlarge  upon  my  intemperate  behaviour  at  the 
close  of  the  forestated  interview;  how  I  rose  from  expostulation  to 
invective,  and  even  stormed  against  my  innocent  better-half  for  be- 
traying a  feebleness  of  conduct,  which  I  was  pleased  to  overlook  in 
myself;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  WUhelmina,  having  taken  up  her 
ground,  maintained  it  resolutely  in  spite  of  everything — that  the  motion 
for  chops  and  steaks  was  carried  neni.  con, — and  that  all  future  beer- 
bills  passed  without  the  smallest  opposition,  either  from  myself  or 
Mrs.  Softus. 

I  attribute  this  sickening  pusillanimity  solely  to  the  influence  of 
Wilhelmina's  basilisk  eye.  Yes !  I  repeat  that  I  believe  that  obnoxious 
organ  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  alL  Its  power  over  me  was 
absolute ;  its  power  over  my  wife  was  also  absolute ;  and  whenever  it 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  either  of  us,  no  matter  whether  in  menace 
or  some  milder  form  of  reproach,  we  positively  quailed  beneath  its 
glance.  It  was  this  evil  eye  (it  could  have  been  nothing  else)  whidi 
occasioned  me  to  blink  Wilhelmina's  hourly -increasing  and  but  too 
palpable  failings ;  which  occasioned  Mrs.  Sofbis  to  blink  them ;  and 
which  would  have  occasioned  us  to  go  on  blinking  them,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  if  certain  events  had  not  fiJlen  out  wherewith  I  am 
about  to  xnake  the  reader  a6quainted« 
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Amongst  many  other  idiosyncracies  (eveiy  one  of  which,  by  the 
way,  I  inherit  from  my  maternal  grandfather)  I  have  a  ridiculons 
fondness  for  jewellery;  genuine  jewellery,  be  it  understood,  for  I  hold 
Brummagem  ware  in  much  about  the  same  esteem  as  I  should  a 
counterfeit  sovereign  or  a  fictitious  shilling,  were  I  to  find  one  in  my 
possession.  I  have  no  reluctance  in  publishing  a  weakness  which  I 
know  to  be  perfectly  harmless  and  essentially  vulgar,  because  I  have 
ft  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  is  a  pretty  general  one.  My  wife  herself 
u  by  no  means  free  from  it ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  though  our 
current  resources  are  far  firom  extensive,  we  have  managed  to  collect 
together  at  odd  times  a  creditable  stock  of  trinketry.  Chief  amongst 
these  ranks  a  diamond  shirt  pin,  by  which  I  set  great  store,  and 
which  I  keep  in  a  box  by  itself,  to  be  used  only  on  state  occasions. 
Having  need  of  this  same  pin  on  the  evening  of  a  party  whereto  my  wife 
and  I  were  invited,  I  went  to  the  casket  in  which  it  was  my  peculiar 
care  always  to  deposit  it  afler  wearing,  raised  the  lid— the  pin  was 
not  there  I 

'^  Odd,"  said  I,  turning  the  box  over  and  over  with  incontroUabU 
surprise,  "  very  odd.**  I  had  such  a  distinct  remembrance  of  having 
placed  the  pin  in  its  accustomed  place,  on  removing  it  fi*om  my  neck- 
cloth a  few  nights  previously,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence* 
of  my  eyes. 

'^  Mrs.  Softus,  my  love,**  I  quavered  out,  as  the  lady  in  question 
entered  the  room,  '*  have  you  seen  anything  of  my  brilliant  pin  ?"  and 
I  referred  her  to  the  untenanted  casket,  with  a  trembling  hand. 

No,  she  knew  nothing  of  it  Hadn't  seen  it  from  Uie  time  I  last 
used  it.     Was  I  sure  of  having  placed  it  in  the  box? 

Had  she  put  that  question  to  me  five  minutes  before,  I  should  have 
replied,  "  Yes,  certainly,**  and  have  treated  it  as  frivolous  and  idle.  But 
now  I  began  to  have  very  serious  misgivings  upon  the  point ;  and  as  a 
further  and  more  elaborate  search  was  attended  with  no  satisfactory 
result,  I  could  no  longer  conceal  my  nervous  fears.  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  catch  at  any  straw,  so  after  an  undecided  pause  in  our  quest, 
I  gazed  fixedly  at  my  wife  and  hazarded  the  foUowing  observation— 
**I  suppose,  my  dear,  that  Wilhelmina— h'm  ?" 

'^  There's  no  harm  in  asking  her,**  replied  my  wife,  immediately 
catching  my  meaning.     And  off  she  posted  down  stairs. 

I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  anything  would  come  of  the 
suggestion  I  had  thrown  out,  and  was  grimly  laughing  to  myself  at  the 
absurdity  of  having  put  it  at  all,  when  I  was  startled  from  this 
inspiriting  occupation  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  cry  from  Mrs.  Soflus. 
I  knew  it  to  be  Mrs.  Sofhis*s  cry,  because,  from  having  been  present 
on  the  occasion  of  certain  hysteria  and  fainting  fits  to  which  that  lady 
was  inconveniently  liable,  I  had  acquired  an  accurate  familiarity  with 
its  sound.  It  presently  took  the  form  of  words  and  shrieked  out— 
*'  Augustus !  pray,  pray  come  here  I  ** 

*'  Gracious  powers  !'*  ejaculated  I,  *^  what  can  have  happened  ?  " 

Descending  hastily  into  the  kitchen,  I  at  once  received  an  answer  to 
mj  query. 

Sprawling  across  the  hearthrug,  with  her  head  inside  the  fender 
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amongst  the  cindeni  and  an  empty  gin  bottle  oyertnmed  by  ber  side, 
lay  Wilhelmina ;  snoring  stertoronsly ;  babbling  an  unintelligible 
jargon  through  her  clenched  teeth ;  drank — ^hojielesslyy  disgustingly 
drunk  1  My  wife  was  endeavouring  to  raise  her  into  a  sitting  posture 
as  I  entered,  but  I  hurriedly  put  her  on  one  side,  and  hauled  the 
unconscious  wretch  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  I  flung  her  in 
a  loose  heap  upon  the  floor.  I  then  took  my  poor  scared  wife  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  to  the  door.  "  Mary,  my  love,**  said  I,  *'  you  had 
better  retire  to  your  own  room.  This  is  not  a  fit  scene  for  you  to 
witness.** 

The  little  woman  was  horribly  frightened,  and  to  speak  the  truth  I 
was  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  just  then,  for  I  was  fearful  of  one  of 
her  fiunting  fits  coming  on.  So  I  watched  her  up  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  and  then  set  about  restoring  Wilhelmina  to  consdouaness. 
With  this  laudable  end  in  view  I  commenced  by  throwing  about  a 
gallon  of  cold  water  over  her.  No  yisible  effect  pioduced.  I  next  fell 
to  pinching  her  in  divers  tender  parts  of  her  body  and  shouted  into 
her  ear  till  I  was  quite  hoarse.  Same  result.  Then  I  beat  upon  her 
hands,  and  even  went  so  fiur  (the  reader  will  make  allowance  for  my 
exasperation  at  the  time)  as  to  bestow  upon  her  inert  carcase  two  or 
three  smart  kicks,  but  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  I  was  eventually  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  task  in  despair  and  leave  her  till  the  morning  to 
leoover. 

Under  this  state  of  things  we  were  of  course  obliged  to  abandon  all 
ideas  of  going  to  the  party.  So  my  wife  went  to  bed,  and  I  remained 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  pondering  upon  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  diamond  pin. 

On  the  following  morning  I  cross-examined  Wilhelmina  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  loss,  subsequently  to  an  elaborate  exordium  on  the  sinfulness 
of  intoxication ;  to  which  I  expressed  my  belief  that  she  was  habitually 
prone.  She  stoutly  denied  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  and  as 
vehemently  scouted  all  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  pin; 
observing  in  reference  thereto  that,  "  If  pussins  was  so  figgitful,  and  so 
careless  where  they  chucked  their  fallal  trinkums  when  they  took  'em 
hof,  that  was  their  look  out ;  and  no  consam  of  'ers.** 

There  was  a  fresh  surprise  for  me  when  I  came  home  that  evening. 
Mrs.  Softus  greeted  me  upon  the  threshold  of  the  street-door  with  a 
pale  face,  all  streaked  with  tears,  and  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  Augustosi  my 
dear  1  Fm  so  glad  your  come  T 

«  Why,  what  is  the  matter?**  I  inquired,  with  a  sudden  misgiving 
of  I  know  not  what. 

''  That  Wilhelmina  I  Oh,  Augustus,  she  has  been  going  on  again 
dreadfully.  Do  you  know,  I  fear  she  is  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Shortly 
afler  you  left  this  morning  I  had  occasion  to  send  her  on  an  errand 
into  tne  next  street,  and  she  was  gone  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  came 
back  so  abominably  intoxicated  that  she  fell  flat  down,  just  as  die 
reached  the  area  railings,  in  a  fit  A  crowd  collected  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  began  to  hoot,  and  shout,  and  throw  stones  at  her,  till  a 
policeman  came  up  and  dispersed  them;  and  then  he,  and  another 
man,  carried  her  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  haarenaioed 
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ever  sinoe.  Whether  she  is  aliye  or  dead  at  this  moment  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  (added  the  frightened  little  woman) ;  I  have  heen  afraid  to 
go  down  to  her  lest  she  should  do  me  some  mischief.'* 

This  was  an  agreeable  reception  for  a  fellow  who  has  been  fagging 
in  the  Citj  all  day,  and  who  expects  to  return  to  a  quiet  fireside  and  a 
comfortable  dinner  with  his  wife.  But  this  was  not  all.  Mj  cup  of 
misery  was  not  yet  half  emptied,  and  I  had  to  quaff  that  noxious  draught 
to  the  very  dregs. 

Leading  my  trembling  wife  into  the  parlour  I  placed  ho^in  a  chair, 
and  feeling  tolerably  certain  from  the  expression  of  her  face  that  there 
was  something  more  to  come,  I  entreated  her  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  at'  once,  and  end  my  suspense. 

After  a  little  relapse  of  sobbing  she  complied  in  these  words :  ''  I 
am  perhaps  wrong  in  saying  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I  very  much 
fear,  my  dear  husband,  that  Wilhelmina  is  not  only  a  drunkard,  but  a 
tkUfr 

I  started  from  my  seat  on  hearing  this,  and  glared  vacantly  at  the 
tears  which  were  coursing  down  my  wife's  pale  cheeks.  "  You  must 
be  carefy,"  quoth  I,  "  how  you  make  such  an  assertion  as  that.  What 
grounds  have  you  for  so  grave  a  suspicion  ?*' 

"  I  fear  but  too  conclusive  ones,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  been  rum- 
maging the  house  this  afternoon,  in  the  hope  of  finding  your  shirt  pin, 
or  at  least  obtaining  some  clue  to  it,  and  on  looking  over  my  drawers 
and  boxes  I  miss  from  them  several  small  articles  of  clothing,  such  as 
collars,  undersleeves,  stomachers,  and  so  forth  ;  besides  the  enamelled 
brooch  which  you  gave  me  before  we  were  married,  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
drops, an  emerald  bracelet,  a  keeper  ring,  and  a  set  of  four  turquoise 
studs  belonging  to  yourself.  I  have  hunted  for  every  one  of  these 
things  high  and  low,  but,  like  the  pin,  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Now, 
you  know,  they  could  not  disappear  without  hands,  my  love ;  and  if 
Wilhelmina  has  not  taken  them,  who  has  ?" 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  "startlers"  like  the  foregoing,  coming  upon  him  quite  un- 
expectedly and  without  the  slightest  premonition,  would  dbturb  the 
brain  of  the  hardest-headed  fellow.  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  hard- 
head«d  fi^ow ;  and  I  have  no  shame  in  admitting  that  for  the  space  of 
thirty  seconds,  my  intellects  went  clean  away  without  leaving  any  clue 
to  their  address,  and  that  all  my  endeavours  to  communicate  with  them 
would  only  have  resulted  in  a  dead  letter.  They  returned  of  their  own 
accord  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and  nerving  myself  by  a  power* 
ful  effort  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case,  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  said, 
with  an  affectation  of  calmness  which  I  was  far  from  feeling : — ^  My  dear 
Mary,  this  is  a  very  awkward  affair.  It  must  be  seen  to  immediately. 
I  wiU  go  out  and  fetch  an  officer." 

On  the  receipt  of  these  desperate  words  Mrs.  Softus  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  essayed  to  bar  my  passage  to  the  door ;  but,  strong 
in  my  determination,  I  put  her  gently  from  me,  and  rushing  into  the 
street  presently  returned  with  police-constable  No.  1,  of  the  Z  division ; 
into  whose  rosy  ear  as  we  came  along,  I  poured  a  running  commentary 
of  the  ciroamatanoes  which  had  induced  his  being  called  in. 
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At  the  request  of  tbis  official  I  aecoropamed  him  into  tba  kitchen, 
where  we  fonnd  Wilhelminm  (who  had  been  copioosty  laring  her  fbi«- 
bead  with  Tinegar)  Bitting  on  a  Windsor  chair  before  the  fire,  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  nothing  tmunul  had  occurred ;  and  to  all  appeannca 
perfectly  sober. 

"  You  abandoned  creature  I"  I  exclaimed,  tmable  to  restrun  mj  in- 
dicnation  at  the  right  of  her,  and  drawing  her  fotoibljr  from  her  seat, 
"  Am't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"  Come,  come,"  interposed  the  constable,  addressing  me  in  an 
antboritatire  voice,  and  simultaneously  produdng  hia  staff;  yoa 
mustn't  do  that,  Sir.     She  may  perhaps  cut  up  rough,  and  treat  jou  to 


nx  months  at  the  '  house.'  Tou  will  wish  to  have  her  boxes  looked 
oTer,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  I  replied,  darting  upon  her  »  look  of  withering 
hate.  I  am  determined  to  rift  tbis  matter  to  the  bottom.  If  it  costs 
me  fifty  pounds,  I'll " 

"Exactly,  'llien  if  you'll  jest  'ave  the  goodness  to  lend  me  an  'and 
'ere  (this  in  reference  to  Wilhelmina,  who  was  resisting  capture  with 
extraordinary  pertinacity)  the  matter  shall  be  settled  for  yon  in  a  jiSey." 

All  thb  while  the  wretched  woman  had  not  given  vent  to  a  sin^e 
word  either  of  invective,  palliation,  or  entreaty ;  but  as  polioe-consubk 
Na  1  of  the  Z  divirioaaad  the  reader's  hnmbUKrvautweresbiiggliBg 
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up- stairs  with  ber,  each  griping  an  arm  and  pinning  a  shoulder,  she 
was  heard  to  mutter  something  about  '*  making  somebody  repent  it, 
and  having  the  lor  of  him,"  whereto  the  somebody  in  question  was 
content  to  return  an  answer  comprised  in  the  one  brief  but  expressive 
syllable  "  minx."  Nothing  further  passed  between  us  till  we  reached 
her  bed-room,  when  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Softus  was  required  and 
obtained,  and  the  search  commenced. 

She  (I  mean  the  hireling)  had  only  one  box,  so  that  the  examina- 
tion did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  was  neither  conclusive  nor  satis- 
Victory.  Some  odd  rags  appertaining  to  herself,  some  bits  of  finery 
belonging  I  have  no  doubt  to  my  wife  (but  the  foolish  woman  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  identify  them),  a  bottle  of  gin  uncorked,  and 
the  moths,  which  rose  in  a  cloud  as  soon  as  the  lid  was  raised,  and 
harassed  the  policeman  sorely — these  were  all.  But  there  was  an 
unsavoury  smack  attending  the  investigation  of  the  articles  aforesaid, 
so  much  more  strong  than  agreeable,  that  we  were  glad  when  our  task 
was  over  to  huddle  them  into  the  box  again  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
close  the  lid. 

This  done,  No.  1  of  the  Z  division  resumed  an  erect  posture,  and 
addressing  me  while  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Wilhelminai 
said ;  "  Do  I  understand  that  you  give  this  person  in  charge  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  I  replied,  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  "  I  believe  I 
can  swear  to  the  ownership  of  several  of  the  articles  in  this  box,  and 
there  are  other  things  against  her." 

His  evolutions  immediately  thereupon  were  professional,  and  sum- 
mary. He  strode  towards  Wilhelmina  (the  expression  of  whose  face 
throughout  the  foregoing  proceedings  the  illustration  but  feebly  por- 
trays) and  claiming  her  polite  attention  by  a  forcible  application  of  his 
truncheon  to  her  right  shoulder,  grasped  her  tightly  about  the  waist 
with  his  disengaged  hand,  and  bore  her,  unresistingly,  from  the  room, 
and  from  the  house. 

The  next  day,  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  I  attended 
befpre  a  magistrate  to  prosecute  ;  and  afler  kicking  my  heels  about  a 
stifiing  little  room,  amongst  a  crowd  of  frowsy  people  for  a  good  three 
hours,  was  informed  that  the  case  was  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and 
must  go  over  to  the  ensuing  sessions  and  be  tried  before  a  judge.  I 
was  considerably  damped  on  hearing  this,  but  taking  counsel  with  my 
trusty  friend  the  policeman,  and  another  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
we  employed  the  intervening  time  in  endeavouring  to  irace  the  miss- 
ing jewellery,  and  were  wholly  unsuccessful.  "  She  is  an  old  'and  at 
this  sort  of  game,"  observed  No.  1  of  the  Z  division.  "  The  swag  has 
been  pawned,  you  see,  Sir ;  and  the  dubblickits  destroyed." 

So  when  the  sessions  came  on,  and  the  day  arrived  on  which  my 
little  affair  was  to  be  disposed  of,  I  was  not  over  sanguine  of  the  result, 
which  was  a  fortunate  provision,  as  the  court  decided  against  me.  A 
very  clever  counsel,  a  Mr.  Quarantine,  was  retained  for  the  defence. 
I  had  heard  it  said  of  this  gentleman  that  he  was  accustomed  to  lead 
the  court  by  the  nose,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  successfully  performed 
that  operation  on  the  occasion  in  question.  He  observed  that  the  pro- 
secutor brought  forward  no  witnesses  in  support  of  his  accusation  (my 
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wife  was  placed  in  the  box,  and  made  some  rambling  statements,  wUdi 
did  not  affect  the  case  either  one  way  or  the  other) ;  that  the  evidence 
did  not  amount  to  that  (snapping  his  fingers) ;  and  that  it  was  his  un- 
biassed opinion  that  the  action  was  a  trumped-up  thing,  having  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  He  would  further  observe  that  he 
was  the  more  strengthened  in  such  opinion  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  prisoner's  person  being  wholly  unknown  to  the  police,  from  her 
never  having  made  her  appearance  in  that  court  before ;  and  because 
he  was  giveu  to  understand,  by  certain  individuals  whom  he  would  not 
name,  but  whose  veracity  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  for  one 
moment  question,  that  her  character,  previous  to  her  engagement  by 
the  prosecutor,  had  always  been  of  the  most  irreproachable  kind.  Hie 
court  was  entirely  of  Mr.  Quarantine's  opinion  ;  and  so  Wilhelmina-^ 
the  abominable  Wilhelmina — was  acquitted  and  discharged. 

Save  me,  say  I,  from  middle-aged  persons  of  industrious  habits  and 
irrepropchable  character,  henceforth,  and  for  ever !     Amen. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  over  our  heads,  since  the  day  of  the 
trial,  when  Wilhelmina  paid  us  an  evening  visit,  in  company  with  her 
brother,  a  great  hulking  fellow  of  five  feet  ten ;  and  after  abusing  ftlrs. 
Softus  and  I,  in  a  most  shocking  manner,  and  with  many  oaths,  they 
were  with  difiiculty  expelled  from  the  passage,  and  out  at  the  street- 
door,  on  the  rapper  whereof  (there  being  no  policeman  within  call) 
they  continued  to  perform  single  knocks,  of  the  most  vigorous  descrip- 
tion, at  intervals,  throughout  the  entire  night 

On  various  subsequent  dates  I  was  horrified  by  receiving  bills  of 
(he  most  extravagant  amounts  from  tradesmen  we  know  nothing  of,  for 
articles  we  had  never  ordered,  and  which  our  habitual  acuteness  soon 
enabled  us  to  discover  had  been  run  up  in  our  names  by  Wilhelmina, 
and  considerately  lefl;  for  us  to  discharge.  Any  intemperate  expres- 
sions which  I  might  wish  to  make  use  of  in  recalling  the  manifold 
victimizations  that  Mrs.  Soflus  and  I  have  undergone  through  the  db- 
graceful  conduct  of  this  accursed  woman  I  leave  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  sympathising  reader,  conscious  how  unfit  they  would  be  for 
publication  on  paper. 

We  have  now  engaged,  as  a  servant,  a  young  person  from  the 
country,  who  has  the  additional  advantages  of  being  both  cleanly  and 
good-looking,  and  who,  though  she  does  not  set  up  .any  claim  to  be 
considered  an  angel  upon  earth,  is,  at  present,  all  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious housekeeper  could  desire. 
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THE    PRIEST    AND    THE    PEOPLE. 

In  r€  India. 

Wkbe  I  asked  to  specify  my  idea  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  practical 
question  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  re  India  just  now,  I  should  say 
— slaughter  Sepoys  ad  infinitum ;  string  up  their  Majesties  of  Delhi  and 
Oude ;  put  no  inconvenient  damper  on  the  chiyalrous  spirit  of  our 
men  fired  by  those  maiden  tresses  from  the  well  at  Cawnpore ; — ^in 
short,  avenge  ourselves  as  fully  and  fiercely  as  men  can,  without 
becoming  one  with  the  fiends  they  punish :  so  settle  the  mutiny,  and 
go  on  better  for  the  future.  If  requested  to  append  a  statement  of  my 
own  individual  feeling  on  the  matter,  I  would  simply  indorse  the  abovey 
with  a  special  request  that  Nana  Sahib  may  be  sent  home  alive  to  me 
(carefully  packed)  for  my  special  gratification;  or,  in  his  absencei 
a  case  of  Sepoys,  accompanied  by  a  halter  and  portable  gallows.  The 
spirit  of  Calcrafl  is  upon  me,  as  I  write  I 

Such  is  about  the  gist  of  ordinary,  plainsailing,  common-sense, 
England's  feeling  on  the  subject.  Maddened  by  close  proximity  to 
the  scene  of  atrocities,  this  spirit  showed  itself  in  the  soldiers*  fearful 
sacrament  over  crossed  bayonets  in  India.  Here — ^in  our  distant 
island — and  operating  on  our  usually  phlegmatic  temperaments,  that 
spirit  finds  vent  in  the  dictum^  pretty  generally  felt,  and  firmly 
expressed  —  thrash  the  "niggers"  well  first,  and  then  discuss 
"  ulterior  measures." 

Such  I  call  the  People's  doctrine  in  re  India.  How  about  the 
priests'  ? 

It  cannot  but  be  interesting -to  trace — ^be  it  but  as  a  social  problem 
•^-the  line  of  conduct  adopted,  under  existing  circumstances,  by  a 
body  of  men  whom  we  may  term,  not  invidiously — nay,  whom  I 
believe,  we  describe  truly — as  professional  peacemakers — the  clergy. 

The  stamp-orator  and  the  cheap  peace-journal  have  each  a  dear 
course  before  them ;  the  one  to  pander  to  the  popular  feeling ;  the 
other  to  spin  out  fine-drawn  sophistries  wherewith  to  support  a  rotten 
cause.  But  men  professionally  called  upon  to  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla 
of  unpopularity,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  Charybdis  of 
unchristian  animosities,  find  themselves  in  something  of  a  '*  fix."  The 
general  run  of  sermons  preached  on  the  late  Day  of  Humiliation, 
displaying,  as  they  did,  the  accustomed  absence  of  originality,  proved 
that,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  were  concerned,  no  D»dalus  was 
forthcoming  to  supply  a  clue  from  the  above-mentioned  uncomfortable 
labyrinth. 

Did  I  say  none  ?  I  would  make  that  assertion  reservedly ;  since 
the  object  of  this  present  article  is  tg  introduce  an  individual  Daedalus 
of  the  kind  required. 

Now,  I  beg  to  claim  the  merit  of  originality  for  writing  on  this 
subject  in  these  pages.  But  I  know  well  that  literary  men  as  a  class, 
and  very  probably  many  who  read  The  Train,  are  apt  to  run  their  eye 
down   the    Timef    summary   of    ''Humiliation    Sermons,*'    nnd    ask 
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tiiumpbantly — ^nor  can  I  say  tmdeservedlj — "  How  can  jron  expect 
men  with  minds  anything  like  up  to  /met,  to  submit  to  the  infliction  of 
such  matter  as  this  upon  their  organs  of  hearing?**  I  believe  that  this 
class  of  objectors  will  be  thoroughly  glad  if  an  exception  can  he  pointed 
out  to  them ;  and,  since  one  paper  in  this  Hagaadne  has  been  devoted 
to  "  a  morning  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  I  feel  sure  no  objection  will  be 
raised  to  my  pairing  it  with  '*  an  evening  with  Mr.  Evans." 

Neither  with  the  Tabernacle  over  Southwark  Bridge,  nor  with  the 
hyper-tractarian  church  in  Wells  Street,  have  I  the  least  sympathy ; 
but  I  would  not  revise  to  enter  either  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case^ 
the  "mimster**  of  the  former  or  the  Sunday  evening  lecturer  of  the 
latter  were  legitimately  exceptional  men. 

The  Bev.  Alfred  Bowen  Evans  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  considerably 
astonished  to  find  himself  in  The  Train,  but,  however  incongmoos 
such  a  mode  of  transit  to  fame  may  be  with  mediteval  ideas,  he  must 
remember  that,  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  he  is  public  property,  and 
we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  as  totidly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Evans  as 
with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  that  I  never  have  shared,  am  likely,  or  wish 
to  share,  the  tea  and  muffins  with  the  latter  divine.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  do  I  term  otherwise  than  as  public  chanzcten. 

If  you  attend  a  Sunday  evening  service  at  Wells  Street,  you  will 
find  a  large  congregation,  containing  a  far  lesser  proportion  of  the  fiur 
sex  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  a  very,  much  larger  ingredient  of 
young  men,  and  educated  men  generally — ^you  will  find  this  congrega- 
tion held  spell-bound  by  a  young  man,  of  far  from  commanding  exterior 
-^who,  amongst  other  qualifications,  possesses  the  very  unusual  one  of 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  spell  to  twenty  minutes  ;  and  whose  matter 
and  whose  manner  will,  very  probably,  if  you  be  a  young  man,  a 
literary  man,  a  common-sense  man,  or  a  man  who  likes  to  hear  an- 
other man  speak  out  fearlessly  and  honestly,  lead  you  to  approve  the 
evident  verdict  of  the  congregation  there  assembled. 

The  line  Mr.  Evans  takes,  as  to  war  in  general,  is  the  exceedingly 
unpopular,  and — to  mundane  capacities — the  exceedingly  unreasonable 
one  of  peace  at  any  price.  He  takes  his  stand,  however,  as  a  divine, 
on  the  broad  principle  of  the  *'  Primitive"  ChrisUans — "  we  ore 
Christians — and  therefore  we  cannot  fight." 

Now  hundreds  of  the  clergy  must  have  looked  longingly  at  this 
"  locus  standi."  But  how  comes  it  that  so  few — ^none,  as  far  as  I  know, 
adopted  it  ?  Why,  because  it  was  unpopular.  The  more  credit,  say  I, 
to  a  young  preacher,  who  could  fill  a  large  church  two  successive 
Sundays  with  a  vast  and  educated  congregation,  to  hear  him  state  an 
unpopular  subject,  and  one  with  which  the  majority  certainly  could 
not  sympathise. 

On  the  Day  of  Humiliation  appointed  during  the  Russian  war,  Mr. 
Evans — true  to  his  principles,  preached  on  the  astounding  text  '*  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder."  He  started  the  objection,  '*  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  war  is  murder?"  and  answered  it,  very  pertinently,  "Take  a 
parallel  case :  that  of  duelling.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  duelling 
would  have  been  called  murder— f/"  this  particular  meciei  of  murder  had 
not  been  called  duelling  f* 
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This  is  one  of  tbose  pungent  sayings  which  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to 
represent  in  writing,  since  they  gain  half  their  weight  from  the  manner 
of  this  very  original  preacher.  A  whole  stock  of  these  are  continually 
being  bandied  about  amongst  aspiring  metropolitan  curates,  as  EvaniamSj 
or  "  Evans's  last." 

On  the  recently  appointed  Fast  Day,  he  preached  without  a  text-« 
stating  it  to  be  his  habit,  when  he  took  a  text  to  preach  from  the  text, 
but  now  he  was  about  to  preach  on  a  subject  The  same  line  was  taken 
as  on  the  Russian  war :  and  the  two  sermons  are  now  published.  The 
following  is  their  dedication,  which,  I  am  free  to  confess,  sounds  very 
refreshing  to  me. 

'*  To  aU  those,  who,  if  they  applaud  a  man  when  he  agrees  with  the 
many,  are  not  disposed  to  condem  him  because  he  happens  to  be  among 
the  few,  these  pages  are  commended." 

Shall  I  confess  the  truth  and  say  I  am  no  lover  of  sermons — ^nay,  the 
whole  truth,  that  I  am  very  much  the  reverse?  Such  is  the  case. 
The  ordinary  stereotyped  twang  of  pulpit  oratory  offends  me  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  I  rise  from  one  of  these  as  from  a  mental  exercitation  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  I  find  immense  logical  power  applied  to  the  turn- 
ing of  a  text  inside-out,  up -side  down,  and  extracting  the  very  essence 
from  it  I  am  astounded  by  novel  applications,  as,  for  instance,  when 
speaking  eloquently  on  the  magnificent  text,  ''  Their  works  do  follow 
them,"  he  sketches  for  me,  as  a  most  unexpected  saiot,  *'  the  small  ser- 
Tant  on  small  wages,  and  smaller  food,"  I  look  roimd,  and  really  feel 
the  truth  has  been  told,  when  it  is  said,  "  a  great  many  people  come  to 
church  as  though  their  Maker  ought  to  he  very  much  obliged  to  them  for 
coming^  I  feel  these  are  not  ordinary  illustrations  or  remarks;  and  so 
I  go  again  and  again,  and  still  find — amongst  much  I  cannot  accept^- 
originidity  and  genius.  I  am  sure  I  am  making  no  ill-timed  remark 
when  I  say  that,  as  I  dip  over  and  over  again  into  Dickens,  or  go  night 
after  night  to  see  Robson — so — that  is,  as  paying  my  involuntary 
tribute  of  respect  to  what  is  good  and  original  in  its  line — I  am  a  fre- 
quent occupier  of  a  pew  in  the  else  uncongenial  church  of  St.  Andrews, 
Wells  Street. 

I  have  done.  I  sate  me  down  to  write  this  paper,  relying  on  the 
fairness  which  I  know  to  characterise  this  magazine ;  and  feeling  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  "priggish"  enough  to  proscribe  the  subject,  because 
it  is  an  unusual  one ;  that  it  will  not  exclude  the  notice  of  a  ''  man  of 
mark,"  simply  because  he  is  a  clergyman,  or  even  because  ho  happens 
to  be  associated  with  a  Puseyite  church.  As  a  literary  man,  with 
however  slight  pretension  to  that  honoured  title,  I  listen  with  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Evans ;  and  I  believe  one  of  the  best  tests  of  his  worth  is  that 
he  can  induce  Young  London  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  their  sponsors 
and  "  hear  sermons."  Were  I  asked  to  epitomise  my  opinion  of  him, 
I  would  say  he  possesses  all  a  Spurgeon's  elements  of  success  without 
his  disagreeables.  He  is  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  an  orator ;  and  if  it 
be  objected,  why  is  hb  fame  not  co-extensive  with  Spurgeon*s,  I,  for 
my  part,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  been,  in  one  point 
at  least,  inconsistent,  that  is  in  linking  himself  with  a  party  which  is  not, 
and  never  can  or  will  be,  popular,  or  form  the  sphere  for  a  people's 
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preacher ;  and  I  may  add  that,  whatever  other  attracliona  he,  aa  ui 
educated  man,  may  exert  upon  educated  men,  the  principle  of  his 
party — stagnation — can  find  no  sympathy  with  those  who  inscribe  on 
their  curriculum  the  motto, — 

**  Yiree  aoquirit  evndo" 


TO  MY  COLOUB  BOX, 
Bt  GonraiT  Tubhxb. 

Old  friend !  companion  once — ^but  now 

(Alas  for  friendship  1)  seldom  greeted ; 
How  many  years  since  I  and  thou 

Together  came,  o'er  both  have  fleeted  ? 
How  many  heads  since  then  are  grey  ? 

How  many  forms  have  lost  their  graces  ? 
How  many  hopes  have  hied  away — 

How  many  sorrows  fill  their  places  ? 

I  mind  me  of  the  days  agone, 

When  we,  in  silent  converse,  journeyed 
Amonff  the  Cots  wolds,  bleak  and  lone, 

And  grew  in  country  matters  learned ; 
I  mind  me  of  another  time — 

Of  stifling  streets  and  gaslit  study ; 
Of  ^^  models  ^  paid  from  chime  to  chime ; 

Of  homeward  walks  through  mazes  muddy. 

And  then  there  came  the  rueful  day — 

Fate  gave  the  word  that  we  should  sever ; 
Art  had  unkindly  failed  to  pay — 

Success  had  jilted  poor  Endeavour. 
I  went  my  weary,  weary  way. 

And  left  thee  shelved  in  comer  dusty  ; 
I  went  through  tangled  wilds  to  stray, 

In  weather  dark  and  chill  and  gusty. 

I  went,  ah,  me  I — ^But  come ;  to  day 

We  meet  again,  and  not  in  sorrow ; 
For  little  children  round  me  play. 

And  I  have  part  in  their  To-morrow ; 
While  he,  our  Yesterday's  bright  joy. 

Smiles  down  upon  our  lightest  pleasures. 
We  will  not  lose  the  gentle  boy. 

But  count  him  yet  among  our  treasures  t 

So  age  retains  the  touch  of  youth ; 

80  love,  that  lingers  with  the  cynic, 
Colours  the  cold  and  rigid  truth, 

As  Lock  improves  the  ray  actinic. 
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To  see  in  bygone  little  acts 

Of  even  childhood's  faith  and  kindncfis, 
No  more  than  dead,  past,  hopeless  facts, 

Were  proof  of  mental  colour-blindness ! 

They  live,  those  bright,  brave  tints  of  old, 

Deep  sunk  in  every  nature  human ! 
How  rich  the  sunset  flings  its  gold, 

As  night  steals  fast  o*er  man  and  woman ! 
How  glows  the  solemn  evening  sky, 

Reflected  in  life's  ebbing  river ; 
Sign  of  the  better  life  on  high — 

Promise  of  light  that  shines  for  ever ! 

Friend  with  the  unchanged  face  I     To  thee 

I  turn  my  own,  that's  somewhat'  altered. 
''  Of  things  that  have  been  and  may  be," 

Of  ways  wherein  my  foot  hath  faltered, 
Of  purpose  vain,  yet  stoutly  kept, 

Of  tide  in  grave  aflkirs  neglected, 
Of  prudent  landmark  overstept. 

Of  counsel  spurned,  of  aid  rejected, 

Of  good  and  ill,  of  false  and  true. 

Of  solid  worth  and  hollow  glitter. 
Of  losses  many,  gains  a  few. 

Of  joy  and  pain,  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
I  think  while  on  thy  face  I  look ; 

And,  mindful  eke  of  past  and  present, 
I  read,  as  in  an  honest  book. 

Lessons  more  useful,  p'rhaps,  than  pleasant. 

Nor  less  than  this  Td  strive  to  learn — 

In  duty's  dull,  perspective  tameness. 
The  purest  colours  to  discern. 

Though  toned  and  blended  into  sameness. 
Nor  less  than  this — the  soul  Td  see 

Of  good  in  forms  corrupt  and  tainted  ; 
Conceiving  Satan's  self  to  be 

Not  half  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 

Now  to  thy  resting-place  again 

Back,  kindly  monitor,  and  slumber 
As  peacefully  as  thou  hast  lain 

For  years  'mong  old,  forgotten  lumber. 
So  I,  when,  in  good  time,  may  fall 

The  touch  that  bids  the  heart  cease  aching. 
Shall  turn  my  face  against  the  wall. 

And  sleep  the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 


VpjH  IV,  2  A 


S6C'  TH£  TRAIX. 


THE    LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Out  there !  Ton  see  that  revolving  light  which  comes  and  goes  with 
all  the  regularity  of  night  and  day,  which  is  tended  by  human 
hands,  which  is  human  work,  set  up  to  warn  noble  ships  from  hidden 
rocks  and  death,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gracious  work  of  man. 
Tended  through  the  long  solitary  nights  and  days  by  solitary  men, 
the  light-house  shines  refulgent  on  the  watery  way. 

What  do  the  two  lonely  men  who  tend  it  talk  of,  think  of.  as  day 
after  day  they  live,  hearing  no  voices  but  their  own,  each  learning  no 
news  but  that  stored  up  in  the  other's  mind  ?  They  must  talk — what 
then  do  they  talk  of?  Of  who  was  in  the  last  boat  that  brought  oil 
for  the  beneficent  lamp  and  food  for  themselves  ?  Of  who  shall  come 
in  the  next  boat,  and  what  their  news  will  be?  Do, they  thumb  the 
old  newspaper  till  it  falls  in  pieces  from  very  holding,  and  is  blown 
away  by  the  breezes  ?  Do  they  tell  each  other  of  their  early  lives,  in 
pauses  of  the  wind  which  so  oflen  sweeps  about  them  and  screams 
at  finding  th«m?  Or  do  they  quarrel  and  grow  silent^  as  the  two 
poor  Italian  prisoners  did  ?  What  do  they  do  and  say,  those  lonely 
men  in  lighthouses  far  away  from  laud? 

How  they  must  look  for  the  next  boat  and  count  the  weeks,  and 
days,  and  hoiurs  Cas  boys  at'  school  looking  out  for  holidays  count) 
that  must  elapse  before  it  oomes.  Three  months  always — sometimes 
longer — ebb  away  between  the  boat -visi tings  to  some  of  our  light- 
houses— far  away  from  shore,  wher^  there  seems  to  be  always  wind, 
and  where  the  sea  seems  ever  angry  with  the  light-house  rocks,  and 
washes  over  them,  and  seethes  and  strives  to  bring  down  the  work 
of  arrogant  humanity. 

Of  one  such  light-house — where  dwelt  two  men — a  light-house 
rarely  visited,  for  about  it  the  sea  never  ceases  to  lash,  and  boats 
tremble  and  shake  dreadfully  when  they  draw  near  it — of  one  such 
light-house  I  have  a  tale  to  tell. 

The  daring  little  boat  had  come  upon  a  visit  and  brought  the  wanted 
oil  and  food,  for  it  had  been  long  since  the  sea  had  been  calm  enough 
to  let  a  boat  approach,  and  that  sea  had  raged  and  heaved  so  awfully 
and  so  continuidly  that  the  provisions  had  run  short,  and  the  oil  cans 
had  grown  nearly  empty,  and  for  the  two  men  the  days  had  grown  longer 
and  longer,  and  the  nights  longer  and  longer,  till  they  had  come  to 
think  time  meant  to  stand  still. 

And  the  oil  and  food  were  landed,  and  the  two  men  who  had 
stayed  their  "term  (and  over — by  the  sea*s  command)  wished  those  who 
came  to  replace  them  luck— and  mugs  were  clicked,  and  beer  and  grog 
were  drunk,  and  there  was  much  good  fellowship.  And  then  the  two 
who  had  stayed  their  allotted  time  jumped  joyfully  into  the  boat  that 
was  to  take  them  to  the  shore  for  three  long  months. 

For,  you  see,  it  seems  a  natural  law  that  men  cannot  bear  a  change- 
less solitude  very  long — ^reason  will  fly  when  there  is  no  work  for  her ; 
and  in  light-house  life  it  is  a  rule  that  two  shall  tend  the  light  while 
two  are  on  the  shore.    And  when  three  months  are  passed,  those  vfon 
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the  shore  take  up  the  solitary  work,  and  let  iheir  other  feUow-Wortddiezi 
go  home  and  have  their  holiday. 

Of  the  two  men  who  came  with  the  oil  and  food^  one  went  down  and 
down  the  steps  to  see  the  boat  off,  and  the  other  stayed  behind,  beside 
the  fire — his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  lips  psle — ^he  was  a  great*, 
brawny,  six-feet  man,  with  streaming  hair,  wide  shoulders,  and  clear, 
look-out-afar  bold  eyes ;  but,  for  all  the  brawniness  and  strength  and 
daring  eyes,  he  drooped  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  he  sat  leaning 
by  the  jireplace — he  felt  no  how,  he  said,  as  his  companions  joked 
him,  and  said  he  did  not  like  his  turn  on,  and  wanted  to  go  homei 
again.  And  as  they  went  out  of  the  room  the  lights  grew  dim  to  him,, 
and  when  the  men  had  reached  the  bottom  oi  the  stone  steps,  be  had 
fallen  on  his  face— and  the  daring  eyes  closed,  nerer  again  to  open  in 
this  world — he  was  dead. 

'*  Good  bye,*^  said  the  living  tender  of  the  light-house  lamp*  as  he 
shook  his  mates'  hands  and  wished  them  safe  at  home — '^  there— there** 
he  said — '*  see,  the  wind  was  rising,  they  had  better  come  up,  and  have 
another  gkss."  *^  No,  no,*'  they  answered.  But  he  again  said,  "  do/* 
quite  urgently,  and  called  up  to  his  mate  to  come  and  ask  them  to 
drink  again,  and  wish  good  luck. 

^'  George — come  and  ask  them — or — or  bring  it  down  to  them.*' 

But  no  voice  answered  from  above,  and  the  sailor-feliows  in  the 
boat  said  Georgy  was  surly,  and  huffed,  and  wanted  to  go  home,  and 
they  roared  up  to  him,  and  above  the  noise  of  the  rising  wind,  which 
set  right  against  the  light-houscr,  they  bellowed  out  that  he  was  a 
shaggy  bear,  and  that  if  he  did  not  cheer  up,  Jack  *ud  have  to  pitch  him 
out.  What — ^he  would  not  answer  ?  Then  he  was  surly.  And  they 
all  laughed  loud  and  long — and  the  laughter  rose  up  on  the  wind  and 
was  carried  far  away. 

They  let  go  the  rope,  and  the  boat  was  steered  for  shore — "  good 
bye,"  they  said  to  him  who  could  and  did  answer — "  good-bye,  and 
go  up  and  stroke  the  bear  down  for  us,  and  tell  him  we  sent  him 
luck."  Then  they  struck  up  a  bold  sea-&ring  song,  and  plashed  their 
oars  in  the  now  boiling  water.  And  as  they  saw  the  watcher  go  up 
the  steps  and  reach  the  illuminated  door  and  turn  and  look  afler  them,, 
they  raised  the  lantern  they  carried  (for  it  had  grown  night-time  while 
they  tarried  at  the  light)  and  bellowed  out  their  song  louder  than  ever, 
and  the  notes,  carried  on  the  wind  hit  against  the  light-house  and 
were  lost  there.  He  tried  to  answer  them,  and  called  out,  but  the 
wind  was  dead  against  him  and  bore  his  words  round  the  light-house, 
and  far  away  from  the  boat — quite — quite  in  another  direction. 

llien  he  went  in. 

He  saw  the  form  lying  stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  calling  to  it  by 
the  name  of  "  George,  old  boy,"  asked  it  why  he  was  lying  there.  And 
when  his  mate  didn't  answer,  he  laughed  again,  and  odled  him  a  surly 
bear,  Robin  Bough-head,  and  pushed  his  foot  against  him  in  a  free, 
rough,  sailorly  way,  and  told  him  to  get  up  and  take  a  drink  and  cheer 
his  spirits. 

But  the  great  sailor  form  stret^^hed  an  the  groimd  did  not  mqve.  It 
still  kept  with  its  face  turned  towards  the  ground — the  head  lying  on 
the  hands. 


Thep  lie  stopped  dow^i  iwd  roqgUy  and  joIUly  laid  hpld<of  .tiie  bea^ 
about  the  chin,  and  cried  out,  '*  George  man,  George,  vrhal  aiJb  you.** 
■  .  An^  yet  it  was  motionless. 

.    Then,  he  got  up  and  sifore  an  oath,  and  said  that  George  toot  surly, 
and  might  lie  there. 

But  M  he  rose,  he  felt  the  hand  with  ivhioh  he  had  pulled  the  beard 
^•ite  wet,  and  looking  at  it  by  the  lamp-light  he  saw  that  it  was  red 
with  blood. 

'.'  George  man,  George,"  he  then  cried,  and  he  flung  himself  down 
and  turned  his  comrade  over,  and  yet  by  the  lamplight  he  found  that 
all  the  beard  was  blooded,  and  that  from  the  mouth  ran  hot  blood,  and 
that  the  anus  fell  down  loosely  to  the  floor,  and  that  the  eyes  were,  portly 
dosed,  and  that  his  mouth  gaped  slightly.  And  as  he  upheld  the  limp 
form,  and  as  the  blood  dropped  on  to  him,  he  saw  that  his  companion 
WIM  dead. 

*'  Holloa,"  said  one  of  them  in  the  boat,  stopjHng  his  singing,  *'  he's 
c|>ened  the  door-^^see  how  the  light  shines  from  it.  .  Why,  suindy  he's 
not  calling*-*  true  seaman  like  he  is  must  know  his  voice  c<Mild^nt  reach 
us,  through  such  a  wind  as  sets  against  him.  Holloa,  he's  waving  his 
hat  and  arms — ah,  ah,  all  right  mate — he*s  come  to,  has  he — ^biing 
him  down,  make  him  show  himself—theold  bear.  Now  Harry,  swing 
up  the  lantern  to  let  him  know  we  see  him->-and  sing  out  wiUi  a  wiU 
~all's  weU--aU'8  welL^ 

And  he  saw  the  swinging  lamp  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  and  he 
heard  the  singing  voices  grow  fiunter  and  fainter,  and  he  called  and 
called,  and  the  wind  carried  the  sounds  away  round  the  lighthouse,  and 
&r  awi^  from  the  boat.  And  then  he  fell  to  the  stone  ground  and 
tried  to  tear  it  up  with  his  hands,  and  to  Inte  it  with  his  teeth. 

And  as  he  looked  up,  when  he  ceased  to  hear  the  singing,  though  he 
a^r.ained  his  ears  for  itt  he  could  see  the  lantern  no  more,,  and  he  was 
ilone.with  it  lying  on  the  floor  there — all  dyed  in  blood  and  stiffening 
stiflenin^. 

,  Though,  perhaps,  he  might  not  be  dead.  He  might  only  have  fainted. 
He  was  such  a  strong  fellow — ^he  could'nt  die  like  that — no,  he  had  only 
fikintedi     He  w^uld  calL 

"  Georger-George— my  boy,  mate  ?" 

He  did  not  turn  and  look,  he  kept  his  head  away  as  he  called.  Then 
b^  thought  he  had  answered,  and  as  he  asked  himself  whether  he  should 
look  up,  the  same  sound  came  upon  him  and  he  knew  it  was  the  wind. 

He  dared  not  go  in,  as  the  lamp  high  up  there  was  brightly  burning, 
he  had  no  need,  no  need  to  do  so— hence  he  went  down  the  steps  tiU 
his  feet  touched  the  water,  and  only  returned  as  the  tide  drove  hun  up 
them  again,  and  the  water  plashing  at  his  feet  told  in  its  own  sound 
of  death,  death. 

At  last  the  water  drove  him  up  to  the  door,  and  by  that  time  the  day 
was  breaking,  so  now  fearing  death  a  little  less,  he  turned  and  looked, 
and  once  looking  he  could  not  tear  his  eyes  away. 

He  saw  the  light  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  play  upon  the  dead 
features,  and  at  last  up  came  the  great  sun  and  shot  his  b^uns  through 
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the  HghtbotiMi  window,  and  played  gaily  with  tiie  hair  of  the  dead  lying 
on  the  floon 

Then  he  thought  it  moved  again,  and  he  ran  to  it,  bnt  a  tonch,  a  mere 
touch  on  the  hand  told  him  he  was  wnong,'  and  he  fell  back  again,  press- 
ing against  the  wall  that  he  might  be  as  far  away  as  possible  firom  the 
t(!rnble  thing,  that  he  had  lately  laughed  and  talked  with. 

Still  though  he  pressed  away  -from  it,  he  kept  his  eyes  on  it,  and  hft 
still  looked  and  looked,  and  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away  fr6m  it. 

At  last,  from  fat  over  the  sea  came  the  voices  of  sailor-men,  who 
with  their  ship  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  death  by  that  san^ 
shining  light  under  which  lay  the  gone  n^iior. 

And  as  the  sound  came  upon  him  he  looked  up,  then  started  to  hU 
feet,  and  peered  through  the  windows  at  the  wind-filled  sails.  He 
thought  for  a  moment  he  would  wave  something  white  and  shining 
from  the  window,  that  should  tell  the  sailors  in  the  ship  that  he  w^  iH 
trouble,  but  the  next  moment  he  retnembered  that  lighthouse  men 
often,  fbr  the  sake  of  mere  good-fellowship,  would  wave  white  linen  in 
the  breeze  when  a  great  ship  passed  by,  and  he  thought  they  wotdd 
but  return  his  salute,  and  sail  on  and  away. 

But,  again,  the  voices  came  upon  him. 

Then  he  wept. 

And  1^  his  terror  melting  in  his  love  for  an  old  mate,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  man  and  boy,  he  stooped  down,  took  up  the  stained 
hand,  and  wept  like  any  child. 

But  when  the  night  came  again,  and  he  had  gone  up  to  trim  thd 
lamp,  he  was  afiraid  to  return,  and  he  sat  up  there  trembling. 

By  next  morning  he  had  grown  to  fear  it  more  than  ever,  so  he 
covered  it  up  with  the  blankets  off  the  bed;  but  then  he  could  see  the 
outline  of  the  form ;  then  he  threw  more  clothes  upon  it — threw  the 
jacket  that  he  wore  upon  the  heap — ^but  still  he  could  see  the  dread-^ 
ful  shape.  Then  he  built  the  table  and  chairs  round  about  it;  but  stffl 
he  saw  the  form  through  openings  in  the  wood.  Then  out  he  ran  again^ 
down  the  steps,  and  dashed  himself  upon  the  rocks,  covered  thinly  with 
water. 

And  here  was  but  one  day  gone,  he  thought ;  one  day  out  of  three 
long  months  of  days.    Then,  perhaps,  even  the  boat  might  not  come. 

Oh  I  how  wearily  the  time  sped  on — wearily,  wearily. 

Ships  went  past,  and  little  dreamed  their  inmates  as  they  looked  up 
that  the  lamp  was  tended  by  a  man  who  lived  in  one  long  agony. 
There  he  knew  the  form  must  be  and  lie.  He  dared  not  bring  it  out, 
and  lay  it  on  the  rocks,  and  let  it  drift  away ;  they  would  say  he  mur- 
dered him.  And  every  time  the  lamp  had  to  be  tended  he  had  to  step 
over  the  dead  man ;  and  every  day,  as  day  succeeded  day,  the  light- 
house grew  more  dreadful.  Every  day  the  sun  came  and  shone  upoit 
the  form,  and  played  upon  the  covering  laid  over  it. 

He  used  to.  dread  the  return  of  the  tide,  which  drove  him  higher 
and  higher  up  the  steps  till  he  was  at  the  door,  past  which  was  the 
secret.  He  used  to  go  down  those  steps  and  wait  fbr  the  boat— the  boat 
that  he  thought  would  never  come.    He  could  not  read,  <»r  he  might 
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hare  driVeii  the  time  away  by  reading,  but  be  took  the  old  pack  of 
cards  tbat  had  been  in  the  lighthouse  so  long,  and  he  took  them 
"with  him  down  the  steps  and  played  the'  old  games  they  had  played 
^gether,  by  himself — looking  np  every  minute  for  the  boat,  or  loolong 
out  longingly  to  sea,  as  the  proud  ships  rode  past 

But  when  the  three  months  had  gone,  and  when  the  lighthouse 
had  grown  so  dreadful  that  he  sometimes  asked  to  die — ^when  the  time 
was  fully  np  for  the  boat  to  come,  and  when  no  boat  grated  on  the 
lighthouse  rocks,  then  he  gave  way,  and  began  to  despair. 

And  yet  all  this,  while  the  lighthouse  had  shone  out  bright  and 
brave,  and  warned  many  and  many  a  ship  from  the  treacherous  rocks. 
All  through  these  months  of  agony  the  light  had  not  once  grown  dim 
^.not  once. 

But  when  the  boat  had  been  due  a  fortnight,  and  did  not  come,  then, 
as  the  sun  went  down  in  a  great  sea  of  blood,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  steps,  and  thought  himself  the  last  man  left  on  earth,  and  that  he 
must  die  too.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  water  swelling  up  about  his 
feet ;  he  took  no  heed  of  the  dusk  coming  on,  and  of  the  lamp  unlit ; 
he  would  go  in  no  more ;  the  water  might  rise  and  drown  him ;  he 
would  not  move.  Then  things  began  to  swim  about  him ;  the  low 
wind  talked  and  the  sea  also,  and  then  he  felt  sick  and  lay  immovable. 

And  yet  the  dusk  was  growing  darker,  and  the  lamp  was  unlit. 

And  as  he  lay  with  his  eyes  looking  up  towards  the  sky,  and  .his 
thin  hands  (for  he  had  grown  thin)  stretched  out  on  either  side  of  him, 
he  thought  he  heard  the  wind  say,  or  rather  hollow,  '^  How  is  it  with 
you,  lads  ?**  But  he  did  not  move,  the  wind  had  spoken  to  him  so  often: 
then  he  thought  he  heard  the  grating  of  a  boat's  keel ;  but  that  he 
knew  was  the  rising  water ;  so  he  closed  his  eyes  and  waited  tiU  it 
should  rise  above  him. 

And  as  he  closed  his  eyes  he  thought  a  hand  touched  him.  He  knew 
it  was  only  fancy.     Then  he  felt  himself  lifted. 

Then  yet  unbelieving,  yet  thinking  it  all  fancy,  he  unclosed  the  eyes 
he  had  never  meant  to  open  again,  and  looked  about  him. 

Great  God!  —  there  it  was  before  him,  rising  and  falling  on  the 
water.— The  boat,  the  boat,  the  BOAT  I 
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A    MERRY    CHRISTMAS. 

Bt  JTohh  V.  Bridokxav. 

••A  VMY  pleasant  Christmas  I  shall  pass  this  year!"  said  Edward 
Houghton,  half  aloud,  half  to  himself,  as  he  walked  down  the  High- 
street  of  a  large  provincial  town,  in  the  north,  towards  the  railway 
station.     "  A  very  pleasant  Christmas,  indeed  1*' 

Now  when  Edward  Houghton  asserted  this,  he  meant  the  direct 
contrary.     His  observation  was  'ironical,  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
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pronounced  it  sftrcastic ;  so  far  from  believing  he  should  pass  a  pleasant 
Christmas,  he  was  firmly  convinced  he  should  pass  a  most  nrretched 
one.  He  had  more  reasons  for  this  conviction  than  the  &ct  of  his 
being  destined,  as  far  as  he  knew,  to  sit  in  his  old  comfortless  chambers, 
li^ithout,  perhaps,  seeing  any  human  creature,  except  his  laundress 
now  and  then — when  she  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  look  in  to  see 
whether  she  was  wanted— while  almost  every  one  else  was  plunging, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  festivities  of  the  season.  It  was  not  this  he 
cared  so  much  about.  Ever  since  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  he 
had  always  spent  his  Christmas  at  home,  if  we  may  employ  those  two 
words  to  designate  a  set  of  comfortless,  dingy,  gloomy,  ghost-like, 
chambers  in  Brick  Court,  Temple.  No ;  he  did  not  care  so  much  about 
that.  In  fact,  he  was  so  accustomed  to  be  neglected  by  the  world  that, 
at  last,  he  had  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  circumstance,  of 
which  he  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware.  But  now,  for  the  first  time, 
he  keenly  felt  the  misery  and  solitude  of  his  position,  for  another 
element  had  lately  become  mixed  up  in  his  existence ;  that  element 
was  love,  and,  what  was  worse,  baffled,  disappointed  love. 

Not  that  the  fair  object  of  his  affections  had  spumed  his  addresses, 
or  proved  unfaithful.  No  ;  ^label  Seflon  loved  him  as  tenderly  as  he 
loved  her.  Ever  since  their  first  meeting,  at  St.  Leonards,  the  previous 
summer,  the  two  lovers  had  maintained  an  uninterrupted  and  constant 
correspondence — unluckily  for  them,  as  the  event  proved.  The  last 
two  letters  from  Hougliton  had  fallen  into  old  8eilon*s  hands,  and 
Mabel  was  instantly  sent  off  from  her  father's  house,  no  one  knew 
whither.  .  These  facts  Edward  had  learnt  from  Helen  Lambert,  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  MabePs,  about  half-an-hour  previous  to  the 
time  at  which  he  made  the  observation  recorded  at  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter.  At  first,  he  was  not  so  much  moved  by  the  intelli- 
gence, for  it  had,  indeed,  eased  his  bosom  of  a  fearful  amount  of 
anxiety.  On  not  receiving  any  answers  to  his  last  two  letters,  he  had 
taken  the  train  and  hurried  down  to  discover  the  cause  of  Mabel's 
silence.  He  had  dreaded  she  might  be  ill.  He  had  been  tortured  by 
involuntary  misgivings — which  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  or  of  which 
he  vainly  pretended  not  to  be  aware,  as  they  flashed  through  his  mind 
— he  had  been  tortured,  we  say,  by  involuntary  misgivings  that  she 
might  be  dead.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  he  felt  relieved,  nay, 
almost  glad.  But,  afler  a  little,  he  began  to  see  that  he  ran  a  great 
risk  of  having  all  his  hopes  blasted  for  ever.  He  was  well  acquainted, 
both  fh)m  Mabel  herself,  and  her  friend,  Helen  Lambert,  with  Mr. 
Sef^on's  character.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Sef^on's  will  was  never  disputed 
by  his  family ;  that  it  was  arbitrary  and  despotic,  and  he  trembled  lest 
]\Iabel,  succumbing  to  the  awe  with  which  her  father  inspired  her, 
might  yield  to  his  commands,  and  become  the  wife  of  the  person  whom 
her  father  had  selected  for  her,  and  whom  he  swore  she  should  marry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Edward  Houghton  had  written  to  Mr. 

•Seflon  requesting  an  interview ;  this  was  refused.  The  refusal  was  coupled 

with  an  intimation  that  "  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  Mr. 

Houghton's  discovering  the  place  of  Miss  Sefton's  retreat,"  which  it  wM 
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further  intimated  die  ycnmg  kdy^  -would  not  ^be  aUoved  to  leaTe  except 
to  cnooampany  her  intended  hjisband  to  church. 

After  having  written  and  despatched  a  second  and  more  piesong 
letter,  which  was  sent  back  unopened,  the  young  man,  brokea-hearled, 
and  stunned  by  the  blow  given  to  his  dearest  affections,  detezmined  on 
returning  to  London  at  once,  and  asking  the  advice  of  his  most  intimate 
Mends,  as  to  the  course  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  him  to  puisne. 

He  soon  reached  the  railway  station,  and  took  his  place  in  one  of  the 
carriages  about  to  start  for  town.  All  the  other  seats  were  already 
occupied,  and  the  passengers  engaged  in  conversation ;  the  subjeet  was 
that  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  which  one  old  gentleman,  in  a  comer  of 
the  compartment,  denounced  as  absurd  and  even  injurious.  With  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  divert  the  current  of  his  thoughts  from  the  gkmmy 
subject  on  which  they  were  brooding,  Houghton  thought  he  woidd  jom 
in  the  discussion,  and  accordingly  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

**  Don't  tell  me.  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  previously  men- 
tioned. *'  Don't  tell  me.  Sir.  I  say  that  all  such  institutions  grounded 
on  your  new  fangled  notions  are  humbug.  Believe  me,  Sir,  (that  as 
Pope  truly  says :  ^  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  Faugh  I 
there  is  nothing  I  detest  so  much — superficial  knowledge  is  the  iMtne 
of  the  present  day." 

^*  What  do  you  mean  by  superficial  knowledge  ?"  asked  Houghton. 

''.What  do  I  mean  by  superficial  knowledge — why-— a — a — mere 
smattering — a — superficial  knowledge,  in  fact.'* 

"  Sir,"  replied  Houghton,  "  Mr.  Macaulay  has  very  admiralty  obserred 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  superficial  knowledge  is  merely  compantire, 
'  the  profundity  of  one  age  is  the  shallowness  of  the  next,'  he  says, 
continuing  thus :  '  the  truth  is  that  mankind  is  constantly  advaadng. 
£very  generation  has,  of  course,  its  front  rank,  and  its  rear  rank ;  but 
the  rear  rank  of  the  latter  generation  occupies  the  ground  whidi  Wii 
occupied  by  the  front  rank  of  a  former  generation.' " 

*'  Well,  Sir,  and  if  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  so,  what  does  that  matterf 
inquired  the  old  gentleman.  ''  Am  I  to  be  bound  by  Mr.  Macaulay^ 
dictum— -or  yours — or  anyone-else's— eh  ?  Or  am  I  to  employ  my  own 
reason.  I  say  that  superficial  knowledge  is  a  low,  vulgar,  radical  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  I  cannot  be  accused  of  it." 

¥  If  your  conversation  is  at  all  a  test  of  your  mental  acquiremoits,  I 
should  not  think  you  could,"  replied  Houghton. 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Sir  ?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

"  What  I  say !"  calmly  answered  Houghton. 

<<  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me.  Sir  ?"  asked  his  opponent. 

"  No  Sir,  I  do  not.     Your  age  protects  you." 

'*  My  age.  Sir ;  my  age.     You  are  an  impertinent  fellow-^  a  mere 
jackanapes ;  if  I  regret  my  age,  it  is  that  it  renders  me  inequable  rf 
.  personally  chastising  you." 

Houghton  made  no  reply ;  but,  with  a  faint  smile  pf  contempt,  re* 
.  lapsed  into  silence.  This  only  served  to  render  his  adversely  m^''^ 
•  violent.    He  launched  out  more  wairmly  than  ever  against  *'  pifoMi 
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kftowledger;"  .and  has  feUow-passengers,  peroeiviog  that  it  might  be 
done  with  impunity,  magnanimansly  espoused  his  cause.  They  rated 
Houghton  in  good  round  terms;  and  one  young  gentleman,  with  a 
slight  lii^  a  slighter  moustache,  and  a  most  military  turn  of  mind  and  i 
body,  who  held  a  cornet's  commission  in  that  noble  corps,  the 
Cottonshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  declared  emphatically,  ''  He  only 
withed  he  could  have  the  fellow  up  at  their  meth,  that  wath  all;  he'd 
roatht  him :"  ending  by  the  assertion,  that  he  was  "  a  motht  confounded 
coward,** 

At  any  other  time  the  consequences  of  such  an  insult  would  hare 
been  very  unpleasant  to  the  person  uttering  it.  But  Houghton's 
seQse  of  affront  appeared,  as  it  were,  completely  blunted  by  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  fallen  on  him,  and  he  allowed  his  revilers  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way. 

i  The  train  nad  now  begun  to  move  pretty  rapidly,  when  a  loud  cry 
was  suddenly  heard  from  the  platform  it  had  left  some  distance  behind. 
At  first,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it ;  but,  on  its  being  repeated 
several  times,  with  greater  and  greater  vehemence,  by  a  number  of 
voices,  one  of  the  passengers  put  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

''  What  is  the  matter?"  he  observed,  as  he  drew  his  head  in  again 
"  There  are  a  number  of  persons  running,  as  though  for  their  lives, 
after  the  train." 

"  Always  the  case  ?"  observed  the  old  gentleman.  "  There  are  some 
individuals  who  are  invariably  too  late.  I  suppose  they  fancy  we  are 
going  to  stop  to  take  them  up." 

**  No,"  said  the  first  speaker,  turning  very  pale,  "  you  are  wrong ; 
they  are  not  mere  would-be  passengers.  I  see  the  guard  and  engineer 
among  them.  They  have  left  the  engine,  to  get  something  to  drink,  no 
doubt,  and  the  train  has  set  off  without  them  1" 

"  Nonsense  1"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. — "  It  is  impossible!" 

"  It  is  a  fact,  by  Heaven  1"  said  another  passenger,  leaning  out  of  the 
window.  "  See  1  they  are  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  and  their  cries 
are  no  longer  audible.  Do  you  not  perceive  at  what  a  rate  we  are 
going  I" 

The  train  was,  indeed,  progressing  with  awful  rapidity.  The  various 
buildings  and  other  prominent  objects  at  the  side  of  the  way  seemed 
to  shoot  by  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  the  carriages  rocked 
to-cmd-fro  as  if  they  would  every  moment  be  thrown  off  the  rails,  and 
precipitated  over  the  embankment  into  the  valley  beneath,  a  depth  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Every  one  was  aghast.  Horror  and  abject 
fear  were  depicted  on  each  face,  and  on  none  more  strongly  and  vis- 
ibly than  on  that  of  the  gallant  cornet,  who,  a  short  time  previously, 
had  been  so  bold  and  daring  towards  Houghton. 

"  Gracious  heaven  I"  said  th^  old  gentleman,  wiping  away  the  cold, 
clammy  perspiration  which  beaded  out  upon  his  forehead.  '*  We  are 
doomed;  doomed  without  hope  1  As  yet  there  is  only  one  line  of  rails 
laid  on  this  road,  and  the  express  comes  down  at  nine  o'clock  1  It  will 
run  into  us ! — there  is  no  escape  1" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment  or  two.    Then  some  of  the 
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passengers  tiied  ta  apaa  the  doors,  without  knowing  why,  for,  had  thej 
succeeded,  any  attempt  to  leave  the  carriage  must  have  been  attended 
^ith  instant  destruction.  The  bold  cornet,  with  closed  eyes,  sat 
clutching,  convulsiTely,  tlie  elbows  of  his  seat,  while  his  ashy  pale  lips 
moved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  he  had  not  forgotten  to  pray, 
although  perhaps  he  had  not  practised  it  much  at  "  the  meth." 

'*  My  God  r  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman,  unconsciously.  ''  What 
will  my  poor  wife — ^my  dear  child  do,  when  they  learn  this  ?  It  will 
kill  them  P 

Up  to  this  moment  Houghton  had  said  nothing.  In  his  then  state 
of  mind,  the  awful  death  with  which  he  was  threatened  seemed  to  pos- 
sess no  terror  for  him.  He  was  indifferent,  apathetic ;  he  was  not  even 
moved  by  the  horrible  shrieks  whidi  issued  from  the  other  carriages, 
and  proved  that  their  inmates  also  discovered  their  perilous  position. 
But  the  old  gentleman's  agony — and  especially  his  thought  of  his  wife 
and  child ->  seemed  to  rouse  Houghton  from  his  lethargy.  Looking,  with 
ineffable  contempt,  at  his  fellow-passengers,  and  more  particularly  at 
the  yeomanry  comet,  he  calmly  said, — 

'^  All  hope  is  not  yet  lost,  I  know  a  little  of  the  steam  engine — 
superficially ;  let  us  see  what  superficial  knowledge  will  do  !** 

*'  Oh  1  Sir,'*  exclaimed  the  old  man,  grasping  his  hands,  "  can  you 
— can  you  save  us — how — how — tell  me — how  can  you  save  us  I" 

"  We  will  see,"  replied  Houghton,  "  I  only  bargain  for  one  tiling ! 
Promise,  under  no  circumstances — even  if  the  train  stops — to  leave  it. 
You  will  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  express,  if  you  do.** 

With  these  words,  he  rose  from  his  seat.  An  instant  aAerwards  he 
had  got  out  of  the  window,  and  was  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
Catching  firm  hold  of  it,  he  was  about  to  raise  himself  on  to  the 
roof,  when  a  sudden  jerk  fiung  him  down.  He  felt  as  if  his  arm  had 
been  wrenched  from  its  socket,  and  the  wrist  of  one  hand  snapt  as  if 
it  had  been  pack-thread ;  though  suffering  the  most  acute  pain,  he 
still  maintained  his  grasp  however.  In  a  low  voice,  he  said  to  his 
fellow-passengers,  who  were  crowding  to  the  window, 

"  Try  to  help  me — to  hoist  me  on  the  roof  T' 

They  did  so,  and,  at  last,  with  their  assistance,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  position  he  sought.  A  sickly,  faint  feeling  came  over  him, 
and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  off;  mustering 
up  all  his  firmness,  he  commenced  crawling  forward  on  all  fours, 
though  the  agony  thus  occasioned  was  perfectly  indescribable.  Arrived 
at  the  extremity  of  the  carriage,  he  giuthered  himself  up,  and,  with  the 
energy  of  desperation,  jumped  on  to  the  next  one.  In  this  way  he 
proceeded  over  the  roofs  of  one  or  two  of  the  vehicles,  saying,  as  he 
(lid  so,  to  the  passengers  who  crowded  to  the  windows  of  each  one : — 

**  Do  not  attempt  to  leave  the  carriage  even  if  the  train  stops.  Your 
only  hope  is  to  remain  quiet.     Do  so,  and  I  may  save  you." 

He  was  about  to  make  another  jiimp,  when  he  perceived  at  a  few 
paces'  distance,  some  heavy  solid  mass  looming  through  the  darkness. 
A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have  been  crushed.  He  had  just  time  to 
throw  himself  flat  on  his  stomach,  when  the  train  whirled  with  terrific 
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force  into  a  long  tunnel.  So  little  space  was  there  between  the  roof 
of  the  carriage  and  the  side  of  the  arch,  that  the  skirts  of  his 
coat,  agitated  bj  the  current  of  air,  caught  against  the  masonry,  and 
were  rent  from  his  body.  Like  a  serpent,  however,  he  writhed  forward, 
and  reached  the  extremity  of  the  carriage  ;  in  another  moment  he  was 
out  of  the  tunnel.  He  then  took  one  more  leap,  traversed  another 
carriage,  and,  passing  over  the  tender,  reached  the  engine;  here  his 
strength  seemed  about  to  fail  him.  He  trembled  violently,  and  leaned 
for  a  moment  against  the  side  of  the  huge  machine.  The  next  instant, 
the  steam  was  turned  off.  Still  the  train  Hew  onward.  Life  and 
death  were  now  a  question  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  which  every 
moment  seemed  an  eternity.  On — on — on — the  train  still  shot  At  last, 
he  thought  the  speed  was  somewhat  slackened.  With  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  he  looked  out  into  the  night ;  the  road  was  stilL  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  clear.  He  clambered  back,  with  beating  heart, 
into  the  guard^s  carriage  and  applied  the  break.  There  could  be  no 
mistake.  The  speed  was  evidently  lessened.  The  revolutions  of  the 
glowing  wheels  became  slowar  and  slower.  He  felt  he  was  saved  1 
Making  his  way  back  again  to  the  engine,  he  stood  for  a  short  time 
with  his  hand  upon  the  handle  by  which  it  was  controlled.  At  last 
he  thought  he  heard,  borne  on  the  cold  night  wind,  the  faint  sound  of 
a  whistle.  He  bent  forward  and  listened.  Again  he  heard  it,  more 
distinctly  than  before.  Still  he  stood  irresolute.  At  last  he  grasped 
the  handle  firmly  and  reversed  the  engine.  The  huge  machine  trem- 
bled aa  though  it  would  burst — but  it  stood  the  test  nobly.  It  resisted 
the  shock  thus  violently  applied.  For  a  moment,  the  train  stopped, 
and  then  began  to  move  slowly  backwards.  A  few  seconds  afterwards, 
it  was  flying  towards  the  place  whence  it  had  started.  Houghton  now 
opened  the  furnace,  and  piled  up  fresh  coals  upon  the  fire.  He  had 
just  done  so,  when  he  perceived  two  small  specks  of  fiame  behind  him. 
Every  instant  they  increased  in  size  and  brilliancy.  They  were  the 
lamps  of  the  express  train. 

"  I  do  not  fear  it  now,"  muttered  Houghton,  "  it  will  not  harm  us." 

And  he  was  right.  In  five  minutes  more,  it  wad  labouring  close  be- 
hind him.  He  then  heard  a  shout.  The  driver  had  seen  the  unex- 
pected obstacle  in  his  way,  and  turned  off  the  steam  of  his  own  engine. 
There  was  a  short  interval  of  suspense,  a  sharp  shock,  and  that  was 
all.  The  two  trains  were  proceeding  quietly  together.  The  speed  of 
the  train  which  Houghton  directed  being  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  express,  no  damage  had  been  done  to  either. 

A  few  words  firom  Houghton  explained  everything  to  the  astonished 
engineer  of  the  other  train,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  two  trains 
safely  reached  the  town  Houghton  had  quitted  shortly  before. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gratitude  evinced  by  all  Houghton's  fellow 
passengers.  Even  the  cornet  said  he  was  "  a  confounded  good  fellow, 
and  that  he  had  been  mithtaken  in  him ;"  adding,  by  the  way,  that 
"  he  wath  jutht  going  to  do  the  very  thame  thing,  if  Houghton  had  not 
antithipated  him.'* 

But  no  one  could  be  more  profuse  or  wanner  in  his  thanks  than  the 
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old  getitlenlan.  He  insiited  on  accompanying  Hougliton  to  a  BiirgeoB*a 
to  see  his  arm  properly  attended  to.  He  then  went  with  him  to  bis 
hot^l. 

"  Sir  1**  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  Houghton  was  about  to  retire 
to  bed.  '*  May  I  inquire  to  whom  I  ha^e  to  apologise  for  my  mde,  my 
uncalled-for  behayiour  ?" 

''My  napae/*  replied  Houghton,  ''is  Edward  Houghton,  of  Brick 
Court,  Temple." 

"£dward  Houghton,  of  Brick  Court,  Temple,**  repeated  his  oorafpanion. 
"  Mr.  Houghton,*'  he  continued,  "  you  have  convinced  me  that  superficial 
knowledge,  as  I  was  pleased  to  cidl  it,  is  not  sudk  a  bad  thing,  after  alL 
But  for  your  superficial  knowledge  as  an  engine  driyer,  I  should  bare 
been  now  a  mangled  corpse ;  my  wiib  a  widow,  and  my  child,  fiitb^r- 
Ites  1  There  is  one  kind  of  superficial  knowledge,  howeyer,  to  which  I 
am  still  a  foe,  and  that  is  a  suiperfioial  knowledge  of  so  noble,  so  brave 
a  young  man  as  yourself.  Your  surgeon  says  you  will  be  able  to 
move  about  in  a  week.  It  is  about  that  period  to  C^rristmas  Day. 
Promise  that  you  will  spend  your  Christmas  with  me." 

Edward  at  first  refused,  but  his  refusal  was  of  no  avail. 

"  Mr.  Houghton,"  said  his  companion,  "  do  not  be  so  harsh  as'  to  deny 
my  request  Recollect,  you  have  just  saved  my  life.  Do  not  crush  me 
beneath  the  weight  of  such  a  favour,  without  giving  me  an  opportuidty 
of  endeavouring,  at  least,  to  repay  you,  in  some  dight  degree.  I  have  a 
little  influence,  and  may,  perhaps,  further  your  prospects  at  the  bar. 
Promise  me  you  will  come.  Do  not  let  an  old  man  sink  into  the  grave 
without  having  introduced  his  benefactor  to  his  family." 

Although  ill-disposed  to  mix,  in  his  present  unhappy  state,  in  society, 
Edward  could  not  resist  his  companion's  pressing  solicitations,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day,  drove  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  Shrubbery,  Fulham,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Reynolds,  for 
such  was  the  name  of  his  host. 

^  Reynolds,"  said  the  footman,  who  opened  the  door,  "  there  a^t  no 
such  person  here." 

"  This  is  the  Shrubbery,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Edward. 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  Shrubbery  sure  enough,  but  there's  no  Mr.  Reynolds 
lives  here." 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  said  Edward,  and  was  about  to  torn  away. 
when  he  saw  the  figure  of  his  new  acquaintance  at  the  end  of  the  hall 

"All  right — all  right,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  "all  right 
James.  My  dear  Mr.  Houghton,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  This  is, 
indeed,  kind  of  you.  Come — come  along,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  introduce 
you  to  my  family.  By  the  way,  I  must  inform  you  that  this  is  not  my 
own  house,  though  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  It  belongs  to  an  old 
and  dear  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bayliss;  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
Come  along,  come  along  1" 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  Edward  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  who  fairly  wept  upon  his  neck.  He  was  next  presented  to 
the  other  persons  present,  including  Mr.  Bayliss. 

"  By  the  way,"  observed  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  there's  a  young  lady  stop- 
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piog  bere  who  sty  a  $he  knows  you.    Wait  ftiniDutey  I  ^viU  bilDg 
her. 

With  these  words,  the  old  gentleman  went  into  the  next  room,  whence 
he  qiiicklj  returned  with  Helen  Lambert  on  his  arm. 

*' There — is  that  the  Mr.  Houghton  you  know,  Helen,**  said  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Houghton  !**  exclaimed  Helen,  putting  her  pretty  little 
cambric  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes. 

*'  Come,  come,  no  whimpering,**  said  Mr,  Reynolds.  '*  Chrislmas  is 
no  time  for  crying ;  besides,  a  young  lady  who  comes  up  to  act  as  a 
bridesmaid,  should  reserve  all  her  tears  for  the  happy  occasion,  on 
which,  according  to  usage  immemorial,  she  is  bound  to  appear  ai 
unhappy  as  possible.  Yes,  Mr.  Houghton,  Helen  has  come  to  town 
on  purpose  to  act  as  bridesmaid  to  another  yoiing  lady,  who-— but, 
I  may  as  well  introduce  her  to  you.  You  ought,  at  least  to  see  her 
before  you  marry  her.*' 

"Marry  her,**  exclaimed  Houghton,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  Yes — unless  you  prefer  any  one  else,  which  I  don't  suppose  you 
will ;  what  do  you  think,  Mabel  ?** 

At  these  words,  the  company  present  separated  a  little,  and  Mabel — 
Mabel  Sefton — fairly  unable  to  control  her  feelings-^was  weeping 
delicious  tears  of  joy*upon  £dward*s  breast. 

"  But  I  do  not  understand — I — ^Mr.  Reynolds-^I^-**  murmured 
Edward,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

''  Reynolds-*pooh-pooh  !  Seflon^-that  is  my  name.  I  only  adopted 
the  other  to  manage  a  little  surprise  for  you.  I  had  sent  that  silly 
young  creature  there  up  to  my  old  friend,  to  be  out  of  your  way;  I 
intended  she  should  have  been  married  from  this  )iou8e  to  a  man  of 
mj  own  choice.  80  she  will  be.  But  I  frankly  own,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  be  that  man.  There,  mj  dear  son,  for  I  may  now  call  you 
so,  take  her — ^she  is  yours.'* 

'^Sir,**  said  Edward,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  ''ho)V  shall  I  ever 
thank  you — ** 

"  Tut,  tut,  do  not  talk  like  that.  I  am  only  making  some  return  for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  me.  Take  her — and  accuse  me  of 
ingratitude  if  I  do  not  manage  to  allow  you  enough  to  live  oik  tiU 
you  become  Lord  Chancellor.** 

Need  wo  add  that  Edward,  Mabel,  and  every  one  eke  at  the 
Shmbbeiy  spent,  indeed,  a  merry  Christmas  1 
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"  GOOD-BYE. " 
Bt  Wiujax  p.  Haul 

''  GrOD  be  with  ye  "  was  oldea  phnsei 

When  Saxon  talk  was  joiing, 
And,  shortened  in  onr  later  dajs,  « 

T  is  oil  upon  our  tongue. 
There 's  joy,  there 's  sadness  in  the  word — 

To  friends  if  we  apply 
The  fiirewell,  then  *t  is  sadly  heard ; 

But  if  we  say  "  Good-bye" 
To  sorrow, 
Then  how  brightly  do  the  dark  clouds  fly. 

Times  oome  and  go,  friends  live  and  &de, 

The  year  speeds  on  its  wane, 
And  thoughts,  but  for  a  season  made, 

Die,  ne^er  to  lire  again. 
But  still,  if  aught  in  them  of  food 

Was  nurtured,  how  we  sigh,   '  * 

When  to  the  scenes  that  made  their  ^d 
We  must  say  kind  "  Good-bye :" 
We  feel  we  leare 
The  scenes  of  kindest  fantasy. 

To  part  from  old  friends  blithe  and  kind, 

To  seek  in  distant  lands 
The  chance  of  warm  congenial  mind, 

The  press  of  cordial  hands, 
Is  test  enough  to  try  the  strength 

Of  that  one  word  we  ply 
So  oflen — the  heart's  tether  length 

In  real  truth  we  try 

At  parting — when  we  say, 
Old  friends,  old  loves,  old  land,  "  Good-bye,"  "  Good-bye." 
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WHO  WAS  LILITH? 

Ever  since  the  publication,  in  the  October  number  of  The  Traik,  of 
certain  vagrant  rhymes  authenticated  with  the  initials  of  the  present 
writer,  he  has  been  continually  receiving  and  not  replying  to  applica- 
tions from  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  others — in  fact  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  friends,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public  in  general — touching 
a  certain  naughty  Lilitb,  mentioned  in  those  rhymes  as  the  first  wife 
of  our  parent  Adam,  and  unmistakably  depicted  as  a  sort  of  scriptural 
Dame  aux  Camelias.  My  correspondents  ply  me  with  interrogatories  in 
every  form,  from  Puritan  severity  to  jocose  latitudinarianism.  One  of 
the  gentlemen,  for  instance,  takes  me  roundly  to  task*  for  disturbing  his 
"  religious  notions."  (How  I  wish  he  would  favour  me  with  a  few  of 
them,  against  the  approaching  festive  season !)  Another,  who  adopts  a 
nom  de  plume  which  I  will  do  him  the  good  service  of  omitting,  writes, 
in  a  briskly  humorous  way,  of  "  the  late  Adam,"  who,  he  says,  is 
generally  supposed,  "  in  circles  acquainted  with  the  family,"  to  have 
married  but  once.  And  a  lady  correspondent  is  particularly  anxious 
to  know  fdl  about  the  said  Lilith,  in  whose  historical  reality,  as  a  most 
improper  person,  she  seems  terribly  willing  to  believe. 

I  think  I  have  met  with  an  allusion  to  Lilith  in  the  Apocrypha.  I 
know  she  is  the  subject  of  Talmudic  scandal,  and-  that  the  story  about 
her  is  simply  this :  that  she  was  iirst  wife  of  Adam  and  bore  him  devils, 
who  took  their  mother*s  likeness,  namely  that  of  '*  a  female  spectre  in 
the  shape  of  a  iinely  dressed  woman.*'  For  further  information,  of  a 
particular  kind,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hayward's  notes  on 
Faust,  whence  he  or  she  will  be  again  referred  to  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  Brown's  Jewish  Antiquities,  a  learned  etymological 
commentary  on  the  word  Lullaby  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metro polit ana, 
and  to  other  recondite  sources  of  more  or  less  useful  information. 

In  adopting  this  piece  of  legendary  superstition  for  my  own  purposes, 
and  in  constituting  myself  a  poet  for  tlie  occasion,  I  took  a  poetical 
license  and  spoke  of  Mistress  Lilith*s  spectral  offspring  as  the  sirens  of 
cities.  My  moral,  in  short,  was,  in  the  words  of  one  of  my  critical 
correspondents,  an  "  anti-Traviata  moral." 

To  the  squeamish  reader  I  have  nothing  now  to  add.  To  the  reader 
who  feels  deeply  on  this  'great  social  question,  and  who  may  honour 
me  by  desiring  a  fuller  explanation,  I  will  say  that  I  approach  the 
question  earnestly  and  sadly ;  and  that,  moreover,  I  would  not  for 
the  whole  world  disturb  any  man's  religious  ideas;  having  a  strong 
desire  to  hold'  by  my  own.  Surely  the  admission  for  the  nonce  of  a 
fable  such  as  that  of  LiUTH  cannot  seriously  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to 
shake  the  most  feebly  orthodox  readei's  belief  in  the  literal  precision 
of  Genesis!  G.  T. 


E umj 


THE  TBAIN. 


THE  WAITING-BOOM. 


THE  SONQ  OF  THE  CLOUD. 

I  B*IL,  I  sail  in  t  boH  dreamy  Aj, 
A*  cleu  (ind  u  blua  u  a  matdeD  «  «y«  ; 
I  ua  BDonj  pure,  fria^d  with  lilTsr  light ; 
I  glow  like  Uie  viag  of  a  seraph  bright 

I  spread,  t  ipread,  the  dreun  eky  diuppeue, 
Like  the  eatne  bright  eye  obacured  by  teari, — 
On  the  crown  of  the  mountain  rough  uid  high. 
Like  the  frown  on  a  wurior'e  &ce  I  lie. 


I  break,  I  break,  and  the  raina  TbII  fait. 
They  awaken  the  voioe  of  the  ilumberiog  blast ; 
The  scene  'mong  the  mountains  is  grand  and  wild. 
And  the  etona-bird  ehrieki  like  toms  demon-ohild. 

I  bum,  I  bum,  and  the  red  lightninge  leap 
Like  fire  from  the  brow  of  eome  flaming  steep  ; 
The  thunderbolt  burgla  on  the  btow  of  (be  bill. 
The  echoes  around  are  telling  il  still. 

I  am  gone,  I  am  gone,  and  passing  away. 
Am  lesTing  behind  me  the  tranquil  day  ; 
The  brightness  returns,  and  all  seema  as  lUr 
As  if  tlw  wild  storm  bad  nerer  been  there. 


